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PREFACE. 



EvjSb since the publication of liis Gazetteer of Vermont in 1.824, the author has 
contemplated a larger work, which should embrace, not only the Gazetteer, but a 
general History of the state, both Natural and Civil. He accordingly commenced 
collecting and laying aside materials for that purpose, and during the four years last 
past, he has devoted” the greater part of his time to the preparation and publication 
of the work. His means and facilities for the researches and investigations in 
which he has been engaged, have not been such as he could have wished but he 
has endeavored to improve these, such as they were, to the best advantage ; and 
now, through the blessing of a kind Providence, he is enabled to lay before Ins 
fellow citizens the result of his labors. That his work, embracing, as it does, sub- 
jects so multifarious and dissimilar, has many imperfections, he is fully sensible ; 
but he ventures to indulge the hope that it may he found to answer the reasonable 
expectations of all, and especially of those who can duly appreciate the labor and 
difficulties of a work of this kind. 

For convenience in printing, the three several parts into which the work is divi- 
ded, have been separately paged, and, to the two first parts, separate indices have 
been prepared. On account of the alphabetical arrangement of the third part, an 
index to that was thought to be unnecessary . 

Part First is devoted to the Natural History of the state, and is almost wholly 
the result of original investigations. The only general account ot our Natural His- 
tory, which has hitherto been published, is that contained in Dr. Williams’ History. 
Though highly interesting and useful, that account was prepared at a period and 
under circumstances which necessarily rendered it imperfect, and in many respects 
erroneous. Misled by the vulgar names, and depending upon the representations 
of the hunters, he has in, perhaps, a majority of cases, applied the scientific names 
of European animals to ours, which, though hearing considerable resemblance to 
them, are specifically distinct. The first chapter of this part contains the result of 
several years’ meteorological observations made by the author at Burlington, and 
also of observations made at several other places within the state, The_ authors 
views will be found here, respecting the formation of ice, earthquakes, the cause of 
the coldness of our climate compared: with that of Europe, *fcc. The descriptions 
in the four following chapters have been nearly all made by the author, directly 
from Vermont animals. In some cases, where Vermont specimens could not be pro- 
cured, and the animal was known to exist in the state, a borrowed description has 
been introduced, but in all such cases the source from which it was derived has 
been indicated, by placing the name of the author at the close of the description. 
In making out his account of the Birds, he was much assisted by a list of Vermont 
Birds, kindly furnished by Dr. Thomas M. Brewer, of Boston ; and in determining 
several species of Reptiles and Fishes, he has been kindly aided by Dr. D. II. 
Storer, also of Boston. For the full descriptions of our Molluscous Animals, in 
the sixth chapter, he is indebted to the kindness of Prof. C. B. Adams, of Middle- 
bury College, and the full and excellent Catalogue of Vermont Plants has been 
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generously prepared for this work by William Oakes, Esq., of Ipswich Mass 
who ranks among the first botanists in the country. The eighth chapter remains’ 
to be written after a Geological Survey of the state shall have been effected. 

Part Second contains a connected Civil History of the state from the first discov- 
ery of its territory down to the year 1 342. That portion of the history, which pre- 
cedes the admission of Vermont into the Union, being of a very peculiar and inter- 
esting character, has been treated more fully than in any previous history of the 
state. ^ The materials for this portion have been principally derived from Dr. Wn,- ' 
liams’ History, the Hon. William Slade’s Vermont State Papers, and a valuable 
senes of papers recently published at Bennington, in the State Banner, under the 
title of Historical Readings, and understood to be from the pen of the Hon. Hilind 
Hall, one of our Representatives in Congress. Of these works he has made free 
use, which he would here publicly acknowledge, as he has often copied their lan- 
guage as well as their facts, and has not been particular to disfigure his patrns with 
quotation marks. “ 



From the admission of Vermont into the Union, only a rapid sketch of the politi- 
cal history of the state has been given ; but to compensate for deficiencies here he 
has added, in separate chapters, the history of the political, the literary, and’the 
religious institutions, with a closing chapter upon the state of society. The assist- 
ance, which he has received, in the preparation of these, will be found duly ac- 
knowledged in the progress of the work. 

Part Third is, to a considerable extent, a reprint of the author’s Gazetteer, pub- 
lished in 1824. Many additions and corrections have, however, been introduced 
together with the most important statistics collected at the last census, and the his- 
tory of the towns has, in most cases, been brought down to the year 1841. 

The Map has been prepared with much care, and will, it is believed, be found 
more correct than any map of the state hitherto published. It is engraved upon 
steel, and that, and all the other engravings have been executed expressly for this 
work, by Mr. J. H. Hills, of Burlington, and in a manner, which we think 
highly creditable to him as an artist. 



From the beginning of his undertaking, the author has endeavored to keep two. 
objects constantly in view-,— first, to embrace in his work every thing of special 
importance relative to the Natural and Civil History of the state ; and, “secondly, to 
publish it m so condensed and cheap a form as to place it within the reach of all the 
families in the state. In his endeavor to effect these objects he has spared neither 
labor, nor expense ; nor has he had any special regard to a pecuniary recompense 
from the sale of his book, as will appear from the fact that he has added more than 
150 pages to- the amount required in order to fulfil the conditions of his prospectus, 
the whole number of pages being 656, and the number promised only 500. 

His work, such as it is, he now submits to his fellow citizens. If it shall answer 
the purposes for which he has designed it, the author will expect his highest re- 
ward in the reflection that he has not added to the number of useless books. 



Burlington, Oct. 3, 1842. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTIVE AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF VERMONT. 



Section 1. 

Situation , Boundaries , Extent and Divis- 
ions. 

Situation . — Vermont is situated in the 
northwestern corner of New England, 
and lies between the parallels of 42° 44’ 
and 45° of north latitude, and between 3° 
35’ and 5° 29’ of east longitude from the 
Capitol of the United States at Washing- 
ton, or between 71° 33’ and 73° 25’ of 
west longitude from Greenwich Observa- 
tory.* The most eastern extremity of 

* Where it is not otherwise specified) the longi- 
tudes given in this work are in all cases reckoned 
from the Capitol of the United States. The longi- 
tude of the Capitol from Greenwich, according to 
the most recent observations, is 77° 1' 48''. It is 
very much to be lamented that the longitude of 
places in Vermont is so imperfectly known. We 
are not aware that a single point within the state 
has been determined with any pretensions to ac- 
curacy. True, a few solar eclipses have been ob- 
served and some calculations have been made, for 
the purpose of deducing from them the longitude of 
the places j but the only observations within our 
knowledge, which have hitherto been regarded as 
entitled to any degree of confidence, were those of 
the solar eclipse of 1811, made at Burlington by Prof. 
James Dean and John Johnson, Esq., and at Rut- 
land by Dr. Williams. The longitude of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, deduced from these observa- 
tions by Dr. Bowditch, was 73° 14' 34 J; , and of Rut- 
land court house 72° 57 > 27’ ' west from Greenwich 
observatory, and in accordance with these has the 
longitude of the different parts of the state been 
laid down upon our maps. In 1838, the author pre- 
pared, with much care, for observing the large solar 
eclipse of that year, for the purpose of determining 
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Vermont is in the township of Canaan, 
and the most western in the township of 
Addison. This state lies nearly in the 
middle of the north temperate zone. The 
longest day at the south line of the state, 
is I5h. 9m. 9s., and at the north line, 15h. 
25m. 50s. 

Boundaries . — Vermont is bounded on 
the north by the province of Canada, on 
the east by New Hampshire, on the south 
by Massachusetts, and on the west by 
New York. The north line of the state 
runs upon the parallel of latitude 45° 
north. This line was first surveyed by 
commissioners appointed by the provinces 
of New York and Canada, in the year 
1767. It was afterwards run, but very 
erroneously, by I- Collins and I. Carden, 
in 1772. In 1806, Dr. Samuel Williams 
made some observations with the view of 
ascertaining the true north lineof the state, 
and still further observations were made in 
1818, by Messrs. Hassler and Tiarks, sur- 
veyors under the treaty of Ghent. Ac- 



s longitude of the University. But the opportu- 
V proved unfavorable, the sun being hid by clouds 
rin« the greater part of the eclipse. Of the be- 
ming he had a tolerable observation, and from this 
me he carefully calculated the longitude hy Dr. 

wditcli’s precepts, and the result was 73 10 Jb 

the longitude of the University, or about 4m. less 
m was obtained from the preceding observations ; 
d, as he is inclined, from other circumstances, to 
nk it as near an approximation to the true Ion - 

ude as any yet obtained, he has adopted it in this 
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cording to the latter, the 45th parallel lies 
a little to the southward of the line pre- 
viously established, but it is not yet finally 
settled. The eastern boundary was es- 
tablished by a decree of George III, July 
20th, 1764, which declared the western 
bank. of the Connecticut river to be the 
western boundary of New Hampshire. 
The southern boundary is derived from 
a royal decree of March 4th, 1740, and 
was surveyed by Richard Hazen, in Feb- 
ruary and March, 1741. This line, which 
was the divisional line between Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire, was to run due 
west from a point three miles to the north- 
ward of Patucket falls, till it reached the 
province of New York. It was run by 
the compass, and ten degrees allowed for 
westerly variation of the magnetic needle. 
This being too great an allowance, the 
line crossed the Connecticut river 2’ 
57” to the northward of a due west line. 
In consequence of this error, New Hamp- 
shire lost 59,873 acres, and Vermont 133,- 
897 acres, and the south line of the state 
is not parallel with the north line. The 
western boundary was settled by the gov- 
ernments of Vermont and New York at 
the clpse of their controversy, in 1790.. 
This line passes along the western boun- 
daries of the townships of Pownal, Ben- 
nington, Shaftsbury, Arlington, Sandgate, 
Rupert, Pawlet, Wells and Poultney, to 
Pqultney river ; thence along the middle 
deepest channel of said river, East 
bay^ffnd lake Champlain to the 45th de- 
gree of north latitude, passing to the east- 
ward of the islands called the Four Broth- 
ers, and to the westward of Grand Isle 
and IslelaMotte. The portion of this line 
between the southwest corner of the state 
and Poultney river, was surveyed in 1813 
and 1814, and the report and plan of the 
survey are in the office of the Secretary 
of State at Montpelier. 

Extent and Area . — The length of Ver- 
mont from north to south is 157J miles, 
and the average width from east to west 
57^ miles, which gives an area of 9,056^ 
square miles, or 5,795,960 acres. The 
length of the north line of the state is 90 
miles, and of the south line 41 miles, but, 
on account of the great bend of the Con- 
necticut to the westward, the mean width 
of the state is considerable less than 
the mean between these two lines, as 
above stated. The width of the state 
from Barnet to Charlotte through Mont- 
pelier, which is 50 miles nearer to the 
northern than to the southern boundary, 
is only about 60 miles. On account of 
the irregularities in the western and east- 
ern boundaries, both these lines are lon- 
ger than the mean length of the state, the 



former being about 175 miles, and the lat- 
ter, following the course of the Connecti- 
cut, 215 miles.* The state is divided into 
two equal parts by the parallel of 44d. 
9m. north latitude, and also by the meri- 
dian in 4d. 19m. of east longitude. These 
two lines intersect each other near the 
western line of Northfield, and about 10 
miles south westerly from Montpelier, and 
the point of intersection is the geographi- 
cal centre of the state. 

Divisions . — The Green Mountains ex- 
tend quite through the state from south 
to north, and, following the western range, 
divide it into two very nearly equal parts. 
These form the only natural division, 
with the exception of the waters of lake 
Champlain, which divide the county of 
Grand Isle from the counties of Franklin 
and Chittenden, and the several islands 
which compose that county, from each 
other, and from the main land. For civil 
purposes the state is divided into 14 coun- 
ties, which are sub-divided into 245 town- 
ships, and several small gores of land, 
which are not yet annexed to, or formed 
into, townships. The names of the coun- 
ties, the date of their incorporation, the 
shire towns, and the number of towns in 
each county at the present time (1842,) 
are exhibited in the following table : 



Counties. 


Incorporated. 


Shire Towns. 


No 


Addison, 


Feb. 27, 17S7 


Middlebury, 


22 


Bennington 


Feb. 11, 1779 


Bennington 

Manchester, 


17 


Caledonia, 


Nov. 5, 1792 


Danville, 


18 


Chittenden, 


Oct.22, 1782 


Burlington, 


15 


Essex, 


Nov. 5, 1792 


Guildhall, 


17 


Franklin, 


Nov. 5, 1792 


St. Albans, 


14 


Grand Isle, 


Nov. 9, 1802 


North Hero, 


5 


Lamoille 


Oct.26, 1835 


Hyde park, 


12 


Orange, 


Feb. 


1781 


Chelsea, 

Irasburgh, 


17 


Orleans, 


Nov. 5, 1792 


19 


Rutland, 

Washington 


Feb. 


1781 


Rutland, 

Montpelier, 


•x, 


Nov. 1 , 1810 


17 


Windham, 


Feb. 11, 1779 


Newfane, 


23 


Windsor, 


Feb. 


1781 


Woodstock, 


23 



* Dr. Williams (vol. I, p. 24) seems to have, in- 
advertently, taken the. mean of the two ends of the 
state for its mean width and thus computed the 
area at 10,237 l-4squarp miles, or 1181m. too much j 
but this is the area which has usually been given 
in our geographies and other works respecting Ver- 
mont. As the area of countries forms the basis of 
statistical tables, it is a matter of some consequence 
that it should be correctly stated. Suppose for ex- 
ample, we wish to know how Vermont compares 
with the other states in density of population) we 
divide the population of each state by its area and 
the quotient is the average number of persons to 
each square mile in the states respectively. Now 
if we take the last census and the area at 10.237, 
the population is only about 28 to a square mile, but 
if we take the true area, 9,056, it is 32 to the square 
mile,\Vhich would effect very materially its relation 
to the other states. According to the census of J820, 
Vermont was set down as the 10th state in density. 
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2 f DIAGRAM 

-| Of the relative altitudes of somx of the 



4279jThe Chin, or North Peak of Mansfield Mountains* 
4183 Camel’s Hump, 



4083 

3983 

3924 

3706 



Shrewsbury Mountain, 

The Nose* or South Peak of Mansfield Mountains, 
Killington Peak, 



Equinox Mountain, Manchester, 



3320 



Ascutney Mountain, 



2063 

1912 

1882 



Middlebury turnpike, 

Peru turnpike, 

Keyes turnpike, 



951 

908 

791 

485 

43) 

370 

90 



Summit level at Roxbury, . . . 
Summit level at Wiiliamstown, 

Manchester villiage, . . 

Montpelier villiage, . . 
Norwich University* . . 
University of Vermont, . . . 
Surface of Lake Champlain, • 



Section II. 

Face of the country. 

Mountains. — The surface of Vermont is 
generally uneven. A few townships along 
the margin of lake Champlain may be 
called level ; but with these exceptions, 
the whole state consists of hills and val- 
leys, alluvial fiats and gentle acclivities, 
elevated plains and lofty mountains. The 
celebrated range of Green Mountains, 
which give name to the state, extends 
quite through it from south to north, keep- 
ing nearly a middle course between Con- 
necticut river on the east and lake Cham- 
plain on the west. From the line of Mas- 
sachusetts to the southern part of Wash- 
ington county, this range continues lofty, 
and unbroken through by any considera- 
ble streams ; dividing the counties of 
Windham, Windsor and Orange from the 
counties of Bennington, Rutland and Ad- 
dison. In this part of the state, the com- 
munication between the eastern and west- 
ern sides of the mountain was formerly 
difficult, and the phrase, going over the 
mountain , denoted an arduous business. 
But on account of the great improvement 

of population, whereas, if the true area had been 
used in the computation, she would hare rank- 
ed as the eighth. 



of the roads, more particularly in their 
more judicious location near the streams, 
the difficulty of crossing the mountain has 
nearly vanished. In the southern part of 
Washington county, the Green Mountains 
separate into two ranges. The highest of 
these ranges, bearing a little east of north, 
continues along the eastern boundaries of 
the counties of Chittenden and Franklin, 
and through the county of Lamoille to 
Canada line ; while the other range strikes 
off much more to the east through the 
southern and eastern parts of Washing- 
ton county, the western part of Caledonia 
county and the north western part of Es- 
sex county to Canada. This last is called 
the height of lands , and it divides the 
waters, which fall into Connecticut river, 
in the north part of the state, from those 
which fall into lake Champlain and lake 
Memphremagog. This branch oftheGreen 
Mountains, though it no where rises so 
high as many points of the western branch, 
is much more uniformly elevated ; yet 
the acclivity is so gentle as to admit of 
easy roads over it in various places. 
The western range, having been broken 
through by the rivers Winooski, Lamoille 
and Missisco, is divided into several sec- 
tions, these rivers having opened passa- 
ges for good roads along their banks, while 
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the intervening portions are so high and 
steep as not to admit of roads being made 
over them, with the exception of that por- 
tion lying between the Lamoille and Mis- 
sisco. This part of the Green Mountains 
presents some of the most lofty summits 
in the state ; particularly the Nose and 
Chin, in Mansfield, and Camel’s Hump in 
Huntington. These, together with other 
important mountains and summits in the 
state, are exhibited in the foregoing table 
and cut, and will also be described in the 
Gazetteer, under their respective names. 
The sides, and, in most cases, the sum- 
mits of the mountains in Vermont, are 
covered with evergreens, such as spruce, 
hemlock and fir. On this account the 
French, being the first civilized people 
who visited this part of the world, early 
gave to them the name of Verd Mont , or 
Green Mountain ; and when the inhabi- 
tants of the New Hampshire Grants as- 
sumed the powers of government, in 1777, 
they adopted this name, contracted by the 
omission of the letter d, for the name of 
the new state.* 



* This name is said to have been adopted upon 
the recommendation of Dr. Thomas Young — (see 
part 2d, page 106.) The following account of the 
christening of the Green Mountains, is given by the 
Rev. Samuel Peters in his life of the Rev. Hugh 
Peters, published at New York in 1807. 

41 Verd-Mont was a name given to the Green 
Mountains in October, 1763, by the Rev. Dr. 
Peters, the first clergyman who paid a visit to the 
30,000 settlers in that country, in the presence of 
Col. Taplin, Col. Wiiles, Col. Peters, Judge Pe- 
ters and many others, who were proprietors of a 
large number of townships in that colony. The 
ceremony was performed on the top of a rock 
standing on a high mountain, then named Mount 
Pisgab because it provided to the company a clear 
sight of lake Champlain at the west, and of Con- 
necticut river at the east, and overlooked all the 
trees and hills in the vast wilderness at the north 
and south. The baptism was performed in the 
following manner : Priest Peters stood on the 
pinnacle of the rock, when he received a bottle of 
spirits from Col. Taplin ; then haranguing the 
company with a short history of the infant settle- 
ment, and the prospect of its becoming an impreg- 
nable barrier between the British colonies on the 
south and the late colonies of the French on the 
north, whicli might be returned to their late own- 
ers for the sake of governing America by the dif- 
ferent powers of Europe, he continued, 4 We have 
here met upon the rock Etam, standing on Mount 
Pisgah, which makes a of the everlasting hill, the 

spine of Asia, Africa and America, holding together 
the terrestrial ball, and dividing the Atlantic from 
the Pacific ocean — to dedicate and consecrate this 
extensive wilderness to God manifested in the 
flesh, and to give it a new name worthy of the 
Athenians and ancient Spartans, — which new 
name is Verd Mont, in token that her mountains 
and hills shall be ever green and shall never, die.’ 



RIVERS AND STREAMS. 



Rivers and Streams . — The rivers and 
streams lying within the state of Vermont 
are very numerous, but small. They, in 
most cases, originate among the Green 
Mountains, and their courses are short 
and generally rapid. Connecticut river 
washes the whole eastern border of the 
state, but belongs to New Hampshire, the 
western margin of that stream forming 
the boundary line between New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. The Connecticut re- 
ceives the waters from 3,700 square miles 
of our territory. It receives from Ver- 
mont, besides numerous smaller streams, 
the waters of the eleven following rivers, 
viz : Wantasticook, or West, Saxton’s, 
Williams’, Black, Ottaquechy, White, 
Ompompanoosuc, Wait’s, Wells’, Pas- 
sumpsic, and Nulhegan. Clyde, Barton 
and Black river run northerly into Mem* 
phremagog lake. Missisco, Lamoille, 
Winooski and Poultney river and Otter 
creek flow westerly into lake Champlain, 
and the Battenkill and Hoosic westerly 
into Hudson river. Deerfield river runs 
southerly from Vermont and falls into the 
Connecticut in Massachusetts; and the 
Coatacook and Pike river head in the 
north part of the state and run northerly 
into Canada, the former uniting with 
Massuippi river at Lenoxville and the lat- 
ter falling into the head of Missisco bay. 
All these streams and many smaller ones 
will be described in the Gazetteer under 
their respective names. 

No country in the world is better sup- 
plied with pure and wholesome water 
than Vermont. There are scarcely any 
farms in the state which are not well wa- 
tered by springs, or brooks ; and none, 
with the exception of those upon the isl- 
ands in lake Champlain, which are not in 
the vicinity of one, or more, considerable 
mill stream. But >vhile Vermont is so 
abundantly supplied with water, there is, 
probably, no part of our country in which 
so little stagnant water is found. The 
waters of the lakes and ponds are usually 
clear and transparent, and nearly all the 
springs and streams are brisk and lively. 
It is a common remark that the streams 
in this state have diminished very much 
in size, since the country began to be 
cleared and settled, and it is doubtless 
true to some extent. Many mills, which 

He then poured out the spirits and cast the bottle 
upon the rock Etam.” 

There is no doubt that the name Verd Mont had 
been applied to this range of mountains long pre- 
vious to the above transaction, (if, indeed, it ever 
took place;) hut we do not find that the name Verd 
Mont , or Vermont, was ever applied to the territory 
generally known as the New Hampshire Grants, 
previous to the declaration of the independence of 
the territory in January, 1777. 
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formerly had an abundance, have ceased 
to receive the necessary supply of water 
during a considerable portion of the year ; 
and many mill sites, which were once 
thought valuable, have, from the same 
cause, become entirely useless. One of 
the principal causes of this diminution of 
our streams is supposed to be the cutting 
down of the forests, which formerly threw 
off immense quantities of vapor into the 
atmosphere, which was again precipitated 
upon the earth in rain and snow. But it 
is believed that the quantity of water 
which annually passes olf in our streams 
is not so much less than formerly as is 
generally imagined. Before the country 
was cleared, the whole surface of the 
ground was deeply covered with leaves, 
limbs, and logs, and the channels of all 
the smaller streams were much obstruct- 
ed by the same. The consequence was, 
that, when the snows dissolved in the 
spring, or the rains fell in the summer, 
the waters were retained among the 
leaves, or retarded by the other obstruc- 
tions, so as to pass off slowly, and the 
streams were kept up, nearly uniform as 
to size, during the whole year. But since 
the country has become settled, and the 
obstructions, which retarded the water, 
removed by freshets, when the snows 
melt or the rains fall, the waters run off 
from the surface of the ground quickly, 
the streams are raised suddenly, run rap- 
idly, and soon subside. In consequence 
of the water being thus carried off more 
rapidly, the streams would be smaller 
than formerly during a considerable part 
of the year, even though the quantity of 
water be the same. It is a well known 
fact that the freshets in Vermont are 
1 more sudden and violent than when the 
country was new. 

The waters of the lakes, ponds and 
streams are universally soft, miscible with 
soap, and in general free from foreign 
substances. And the same may be said 
of most of the springs, particularly on the 
Green Mountains, and in that portion of 
the state lying east of these mountains. 
The waters of most of the springs and 
wells in the western part of the state 
are rendered hard and unsuitable for 
washing by the lime they hold in solu- 
tion, and there are many springs which 
are highly impregnated with Epsom salts, 
and others containing iron, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, &c. These mineral springs 
will be described in another place. 

Lakes and Ponds. Small lakes and 
ponds are found in all parts of Vermont, 
but there are no large bodies of water 
which lie wholly within the state. Lake 
Champlain lies between this state and the 



state of New York, and more than half o 1 
it within the limits of Vermont. It ex- 
tends in a straight line from south to 
north, 102 miles along the western boun- 
dary, from Whitehall to the 45th degree 
of latitude, and thence about 24 miles to 
St. Johns in Canada, affording an easy 
communication with that province and 
with New York. This lake is connected 
with Hudson river, at Albany, by a canal 
64 miles in length ; so that the towns ly- 
ng on the shores of Lake Champlain 
have direct communication by water with 
the cities of Troy, Albany, Hudson, and 
New York, and, by means of the great 
western canal, with the great western 
lakes. The length of this lake from 
south to north, measured in a straight line 
from one extremity to the other, and sup- 
posing it to terminate northerly at St. 
Johns, is 126 miles. Its width varies from 
one fourth of a mile to 13 miles, and the 
mean width is about4J miles. This would 
give an area of 567 square miles, two 
thirds of which lie within the limits of 
Vermont. The waters, which this lake 
receives from Vermont, are drained, by 
rivers and other streams, from 4088 miles 
of its territory. Its depth is generally 
sufficient for the navigation of the largest 
vessels. It received its present name 
from Samuel Champlain, a French noble- 
man, who discovered it in the spring of 
1609, and who died at Quebec in 1635, 
and was. not drowned in its waters, as has 
been often said.* One of the names giv- 
en to this lake by the aborigines is said to 
have been Caniaderi- Guarunte, signifying 
the mouth or door of the country. t If so, 
it was very appropriate, as it forms the 
gate-way between the country on the St. 
Lawrence and that on the Hudson. The 
name of this lake in the Abendqui tongue 
was Petawd-bovque, signifying alternate 
land and water, in allusion to the numer- 
ous islands and projecting points of land 
along the lake. Previous to the settle- 
ment of the country by Europeans, this 
lake had long been the thorough-fare be- 
tween hostile and powerful Indian tribes, 
and its shores the scene of many a mortal 
conflict. And after the settlement, it 
continued the same in reference to the 
French and English colonies, and subse- 
quently in reference to the English in 
Canada and the United States. In con- 
sequence of this peculiarity of its loca- 
tion, the name of Lake Champlain stands 
connected with some of the most interest- 
ing events in the annals of our country ; 
and the transactions associated with the 
names of Ticonderoga, and Crown Point, 



* See Part II, p. 2. ISpafFord’sGaz.ofN.Y., p. 98. 
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and Plattsburgh, and many other places, 
united with the variety and beauty of the 
scenery, the neatness and accommodation 
of the steamboats, and the unrivalled ex- 
cellency of their commanders, render a 
tour through this lake one of the most in- 
teresting and agreeable to the enlightened 
traveller. A historical account of the 
most important transactions upon Lake 
Champlain, together with some account 
of the navigation of the lake, and partic- 
ularly of the steamboats whicfhiave' been 
built upon it, will be found in part second, 
and a much more minute description of 
the lake under its name in part third. 

Memphremagog lake is situated on the 
north, line of the state, and about midway 
between lake Champlain and Connecticut 
river. It extends from south to north, 
and is nearly parallel with lake Cham- 
plain. It is 30 miles long, and the aver- 
age width about two miles. One third 
part of this lake lies in Vermont; the oth- 
er two thirds in Canada. The name of 
this lake in the Aben&qui tongue was 
■Mtm-plow-bouque , signifying a large ex- 
panse of water. This, together with nu- 
merous small lakes and ponds, which lie 
wholly within the state, will be described 
in part third, either under their names, or 
in the account of the towns in which they 
are situated. There is abundant evidence 
that most of our lakes and ponds Were 
formerly much more extensive than they 
are at present, and that they have been 
diminished, both by the deposit of earthy 
matter brought in by the streams, and by 
the deepening of the channels at their 
outlets ; and there is also sufficient proof 
of the former existence of many ponds in 
this state, which have long since become 
dry land by the operation of the same 
causes. Several of these will be pointed 
out in the descriptions of the rivers in 
part third, particularly in the description 
of Winooski river, Barton river, &c. 

Bays . — The shores of Lake Cham- 
plain are indented by numerous bays, 
most of which are small and of little con- 
sequence. Missisco bay is the largest of 
these, and belongs principally to Vermont, 
lying between the townships of A1 burgh 
and Highgate, and extending some dis- 
tance into Canada. The other bays of 
most consequence, lying along the east 
shore of the lake and belonging to Ver- 
mont, are M’Quam bay in S wanton, Be- 
lamaqueen bay lying between St. Albans 
and Georgia, Mallets bay in Colchester, 
Burlington bay between Appletree point 
and Red Rocks point, Shelburne bay be- 
tween Red Rocks point and Pottier’s 
point, Button bay in Ferrisburgh, and 
East bay between Westhaven and White- 



BAYS, SWAMPS, ISLANDS, SOIL. 



hall. Besides these there are several 
smaller bays lying along the east shore of 
Lake Champlain, and a considerable bay 
at the south end of Lake Memphremagog, 
called South bay. Most of these /bays 
will be more particularly described under 
their names in part third, and also some 
of the most important bays lying along 
the west shore of Lake Champlain, and 
belonging to New York. 

Swamps . — These are hardly of suffi- 
cient importance to deserve a separate no- 
tice. Though considerably numerous, 
they are, in general, of small extent, and, 
in many cases, have been, or may be 
drained and converted into excellent 
lands. They are most common in the 
northern and northeastern parts of the 
state. In the county of Essex are several 
unsettled townships, which are said to be 
made up of hills and mountains with 
swamps lying between them, which ren- 
der them to a great extent incapable of 
settlement. There is a considerable tract 
of swampy land at the south end of Mem- 
phremagog lake, and another in Highgate 
about the mouth of Missisco river. When 
the country was new, there were many 
stagnant coves along the margin and 
among the islands of Lake Champlain, 
which, during the hotter parts of the sum- 
mer, generated intermittent and bilious 
fevers. But, since the clearing of the 
country, these have been, to a considera- 
ble extent, filled up, and, with the causes 
which produced them, those disorders 
have nearly disappeared. 

Islands . — The principal islands be- 
longing to Vermont, are South Hero, 
North Hero, and La Motte. South Hero, 
called also Grand Island, is 13 miles long, 
and is divided into two townships, by the 
name of South Hero and Grand Isle. 
North Hero is about II miles long, but 
very narrow, and constitutes a township 
bearing the same name as the island. 
Isle la Motte lies westward of North 
Hero, and constitutes a township by the 
same name. A more particular account 
of these islands, and also a description of 
Juniper island and several others lying 
in Lake Champlain, will be found under 
their names in part third. 

Soil and Productions . — The soil of 
Vermont is generally a rich loam, but va- 
ries considerably according to the nature 
and compositions of- the rocks in the dif- 
ferent parts of the state. Bordering our 
lakes, ponds, and rivers, are considerable 
tracts of rich and beautiful intervale* 

* Intervale. This word has not yet found a place 
in our dictionaries, and there has been much carping 
about it by Dr. Dwight, Mr. Kendall, and other 
traveller# and critics. But we uso it, notwitbstand- 
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lands, which consist of a dark, deep and 
fertile alluvial deposit. These intervales 
are level tracts lying but little higher than 
the ordinary height of the water in the 
streams, and are in most cases subject to 
being flooded, when the water is very 
high. They were, while in a state of na- 
ture, covered with a heavy growth of for- 
est trees, such as oak, butternut, elm, 
buttonwood, walnut, ash, and some other 
kinds. Back of these flats were frequent- 
ly others, elevated a few feet higher, and 
covered with white pine. Still further 
back, the land rises, in most cases very 
gradually, into hills and upland plains, 
and the soil becomes harder and more 
gravelly, but very little diminished in 
richness and fertility. The timber upon 
these lands, which constitute the greater 
part of the state, was principally sugar 
maple, beech and birch, interspersed with 
bass, ash, elm, butternut, cherry, horn- 
beam, spruce and hemlock. And still fur- 
ther back the lands rise into mountains, 
which are in general timbered with ever- 
greens, such as spruce, hemlock and fir. 
The loftiest mountains are generally rocky 
and the summits of some few of them 
consist of naked rock, with no other traces 
of vegetation than a few stinted shrubs 
and mosses ; but they are, in general, 
thickly covered with timber to their very 
tops. Along the western part of the 
state, and bordering upon Lake Cham- 
plain, are extensive tracts of light sandy 
soil, which were originally covered with 
white, pitch and Norway pine, and in the 
northern part of the state, swamps are 
numerous, which were well stored with 
tamarack and white cedar. A more full 
account of the native vegetables found in 
this state will be given in a subsequent 
chapter. Since the country has been 
cleared, the soil has, in general, been 
found sufficiently free from stone to ad- 
mit of easy cultivation, and to be very 
productive in corn, grain and grass. With- 
out manuring the intervales usually pro- 
duce large crops, and are easily cultiva- 
ted, but these crops are liable, occasion- 
ally, to be destroyed by floods — the same 
agency which produces the fertility of the 
soil on which they grow. All parts are, 
however, sufficiently fertile amply to re- 
ward the labors of the husbandman, and 

ing, because it will express our meaning more briefly 
and intelligibly to the greater part of our readers, 
than any other we could employ. It may be derived 
from inter — within, and vallis — a vale, or valley; 
and in its specific signification, it denotes those allu- 
vial flats, lying along the margins of streams, which 
have been, or occasionally are overflowed in conse- 
quence of the rising of the water. For the use of the 
word in this sense, we have the authority of Dr. 
Belknap and Di. Williams, the historians of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and other good writers. 
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the farmer who is saving and industrious 
seldom fails of having his barn filled with 
fodder for his horses, cattle and sheep, 
his granary with corn, wheat, rye, oats, 
peas and beans, and his cellar with pota- 
toes, apples, and other esculent vegeta- 
bles. A sufficient quantity of grain for 
the supply of the inhabitants might easily 
be raised in all parts of the state, yet the 
greater part of the lands are better adapt- 
ed for grazing than for tillage. The hills 
and mountains, which are not arable on 
account of their steepness, or rocks, afford 
the best of pasturage for cattle and sheep. 
Of the fruits, nuts, berries, &c., which 
grow in Vermont, both wild and cultiva- 
ted, a more particular account will be 
given in a subsequent chapter on the bota- 
ny of the state. 

Medicinal Springs . — There are in Ver- 
mont springs which are more or less im- 
pregnated with mineral, or gaseous sub- 
stances, but none which have yet ac- 
quired a very general or permanent celeb- 
rity for their curative properties. Along 1 
the shore of Lake Champlain, in the 
counties of Addison and Rutland, the wa- 
ters generally are impregnated with Ep- 
som salts, ( sulphate of magnesia). Some 
of the springs are so highly charged with, 
these salts, in the dryer parts of the year,, 
that a pail full of the water will produce 
a pound of the salts. They have been, 
manufactured, for medicinal purposes, in- 
some quantities, and, did the price of the 
article make it an object, they might be- 
made here to almost any extent. 

The medicinal properties of most of the 
waters in ,this state, which have acquired- 
any notoriety, are derived from gaseous 
and not from mineral substances. In dif- 
ferent towns in the northeastern part of 
the state, are springs of cold, soft and; 
clear water, which are strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and 
said to resemble the Harrow -Gate waters, 
in England, and those of Ballcastle and 
Castlemain in Ireland. These waters are- 
found to be efficacious in scrofulous and 
many other cutaneous complaints, . and the 
springs at Newbury, Tunbridge, Hard- 
wick, &c., have been much resorted to by 
valetudinarians in their vicinity. 

Of medicinal springs on the west side* 
of the Green Mountains, those of Claren- 
don and A1 burgh have acquired the great- 
est notoriety. It is now about 16 years 
since the springs at Clarendon began to* 
be known beyond their immediate neigh- 
borhood. Since that time their reputa- 
tion has been annually extending, and the 
number of visiters increasing, till they 
have at length become a place of consider- 
able resort for the afflicted from various 
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parts of the country. They are situated in a 
picturesque and beautiful region, 7 miles 
southwest from Rutland, and have, in 
their immediate vicinity, good accommo- 
dations for 500 visiters. The waters are 
found to be highly efficacious in affections 
of the liver, dispepsia, urinary and all cu- 
taneous complaints, rheumatism, invete- 
rate sore eyes, and many others, and they 
promise fair to go on increasing in noto- 
riety and usefulness. These waters differ 
in their composition from any heretofore 
known, but resemble most nearly the 
German Spa water. For their curative 
properties they are believed to be indebted 
wholly to the gases they contain. They 
have been analyzed by Mr. Augustus A. 
Hayes, of Roxbury, Mass., with the fol- 
lowing results. One gallon, or 235 cubic 
inches of the water contained, 



Carbonic acid gas 
Nitrogen gas 
Carbonate of Lime 
Murate of Lime 
Sulphate of Soda 
Sulphate of Magne 



46.16 cubic inch. 
9.63 “ “ 

3.02 grains. 

2.74 grs. 



One hundred cubic inches of the gas 
which was evolved from the water, con- 
sisted of 



Carbonic acid gas 0.05 cubic inches. 
Oxygen gas 1.50 “ “ 

Nitrogen gas 98.45 “ “ 



The Alburgh springs do not differ ma- 
terially from the springs at Newbury, 
Tunbridge, and other places in the north- 
eastern part of the state, owing their med- 
icinal properties principally to the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas, which they con- 
tain. 

Caves. There are no caves in Vermont 
which will bear comparison with some of 
the caverns found in other parts of the 
world, and yet we have several, which 
are deserving the attention of the curi- 
ous. Those at Clarendon, Plymouth and 
Danby are the most interesting. The 
Clarendon cave is situated on the south- 
easterly side of a mountain in the wester- 
ly part of that town. The descent into it 
is through a passage 2J feet in diameter 
and 31 feet in length, and which makes 
an angle of 35 or 40 u with the horizon. 
It then opens into a room 20 feet long, 
:12J wide, and 18 or 20 feet high. The 
floor, sides and roof of this room are all of 
solid rock, but very rough and uneven. 
From the north part of this room is a pas- 
sage about 3 feet in diameter and 24 feet 
in°length, but very rough and irregular, 
which leads to another room 20 feet wide, 
30 feet long and 18 feet high. This room, 
being situated much lower than the first, 
is usually filled with water in tile spring 



of the year, and water stands in the low- 
est parts of it at all seasons.* , 

The Plymouth caves are situated at the 
base of a considerable mountain, on the 
southwest side of Black river, and about 
50 rods from that stream. They are ex- 
cavations among the lime rock, which 
have evidently been made by running 
water. The principal cave was discov- 
ered about the first of July, 1818, and on 
the 10th of that month was thoroughly 
explored by the Author, who furnished 
the first description of it, which was 
published shortly after in the Vermont 
Journal at Windsor. The passage into 
this cavern is nearly perpendicular, 
about the size of a common well, and 
10 feet in depth. This leads into the first 
room which is of an oval form, 30 feet 
long, 20 wide, and its greatest height 
about 15 feet. It appears as if partly filled 
up with loose stones, which had been 
thrown in at the mouth of the cave. 
From this to the second room is a broad 
sloping passage. This room is a little 
more than half as large as the first. The 
bottom of it is the lowest part of the cave, 
being about 25 feet below the surface of 
the ground, and is composed principally 
of loose sand, while the bottoms of all the 
other rooms are chiefly rocks and stones. 
The passage into the third room is 4 feet 
wide and 5 high, and the room is 14 feet 
long, 8 wide, and 7 high. The fourth 
room is 30 feet long, 12 wide, and 18 high, 
and the rocks, which form the sides, in- 
cline towards each other and meet at the 
top like the ridge of a house. The fifth 
room, very much resembling an oven in 
shape, is i0 feet long, 7 wide, and 4 high, 
and the passage into it from the third 
room is barely sufficient to admit a person 
to crawl in. At the top of this room is a 
conical hole, 10 inches across at the base 
and extending 2 feet into the rock. From 
the north side of the second room are two 
openings leading to the sixth and seventh, 
which are connected together, and each 
about 15 feet long, 7 wide, and 5 high. 
From the seventh room is a narrow pas- 
sage which extends northerly 15 or 16 
feet into the rocks, and there appears to 
terminate. When discovered, the roof 
and sides of this cavern were beautifully 
ornamented with stalactites, and the bot- 
tom with corresponding stalagmites, but 
most of these have been rudely broken oflf 
and carried away by the numerous visit- 
ers. The temperature, both in winter 
and summer, varies little from 44^°, which 
is about the mean temperature of the cli- 
mate of Vermont in that latitude. A few 



* Williams* History of Vermont, vol. 1, p. 29. 
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rods to the westward of this cavern there 
is said to be another which is about two 
thirds as large. 



Section III. 

Climate and Meteorology, 

Temperature — Though situated in the 
middle of the north temperate zone, the 
climate of Vermont is subject to very 
considerable extremes both of heat and 
cold, and the changes of temperature are 
often very sudden. The usual annual 
range of the thermometer, in the shade, is 
from about 92° above to 22° below zero 
on Farenheit’s scale, though it is some- 
times known to rise as high as 100°, and 
at other times to sink as low as 36°, and 
even to 39° or 40° below zero. But so 
great a degree of cold as that last men- 
tioned, which is the freezing point of 
mercury, has not, to our knowledge, been 
experienced but twice since the means of 
measuring temperature have been in use 
in the state, and these were both in the 
year 1835; the first on the 4th of January, 
and the second on the morning of the 
18th of December. The temperature of 
the 4th of January, as noted at several. 



places in this state, was as follows : Mont- 
pelier —40°., White River —40°, Bradford 
—38°, Newbury — 36°, Norwich — 36°, 
Windsor — 34°, Hydepark — 36°, Rutland 
—30°, and Burlington —26°; and the 
temperature varied but little from the 
above at those places on the 16th of De- 
cember. For some time after the first 
settlement of Vermont the thermometer 
was hardly known in this part of the 
country ; and since that instrument has 
become common, very few meteorological 
journals have been kept, and those few 
have not, in general, been kept with suffi- 
cient care to render them of much value, 
nor have many of them been preserved in 
a condition to be accessible to those who 
may wish to consult them. And hence 
we possess few accurate data, either for 
determining the mean annual tempera- 
ture of the different sections of the state, 
or for settling the mooted question with 
regard to a change of climate correspond- 
ing to the clearing and cultivating of the 
country. The results of the principal ob- 
servations, to which we have access, and 
which have been made in this state, to 
ascertain the temperature of the months 
and the mean annual temperature, are 



MONTHS 



January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

J ul y, 

August, 

September 

October, 

November, 

December, 



Rutland 


Burlington 


Windsor. 


Burlington. 


Williams. 


Sanders. 


Fowler 


Thompson. 


1789. 


1803-8. 


1806- 


1828. 


1832. 


1833 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841 


1 8.0° 


14,4“ 


22.0“ 


25.0° 


19.7 


22.8 


26.1 


18.6 


12.2 


25.3 


18.5 


18.9 


25.5 


31.1 


19.3 


15.3 


12.3 


24.2 


28.4 


19.6 


32.0 


28.5 


30.3 


32.4 


30.8 


28.2 


32.6 


36.6 


31.4 


25.3 


41.0 


39.5 


38.1 


39.2 


39.4 


46.1 


35.8 


46.3 


47.0 


39.1 


50.0 


56.3 


57.1 


57.6 


52.4 


57.0 


51.7 


53.3 


57.2 


52.8 


64.0 


66.6 


66.4 


69.7 


61.3 


59.6 


68.1 


60.7 


65.6 


67.1 


67.5 


68.2 


68.5 


70.1 


68.5 


66.2 


71.8 


71.5 


71.6 


68.9 


67.5 


67.6 


64.3 


70.2 


68.3 


63.3 


67.5 


68.3 


72 5 


70.5 


57.0 


57.1 


62.1 


60.8 


58.7 


57.2 


60.5 


60.6 


58.3 


6) .9 


41.0 


45.2 


49.5 


46.7 


47.7 


44.9 


46.8 


50.8 


48 0 


45.0 


37.0 


33.5 


36.2 


38.9 


35.6 


34.5 


31,3 


34.0 


35.6 


35.3 


30.0 


24.7 


24.6 


29.3 


23.6 


24.7 


19.1 


26.2 


2.1.1 


26.4 


43.6 


43.4 


45.6 


47.6 


43.8 


43.3 


43.6 


45.5 


45.7 


44.8 



Meteorological observations at William, stown by Hon. Elijah Paine. 



MONTHS. 


1829 


1830 


1831 


1832 


1833 


1834 


1835 


1836 


1837 


1838 


1839 


1840 


1841 


January, 


10.9 


11.4 


10.9 


17.1 


19.3 


12.5 


17.9 


17.3 


HJ 


23.9 


15.3 


9.0 


21.6 


February, 


14.3 


14.6 


14.6 


13.5 


26.5 


12.6 


10.5 


16.7 


9.9 


20.8 


23.7 


15.8 


March, 


23.5 


26.4 


26.4 


25.4 


23.5 


27.2 


25.1 


22.9 


23.6 


30.9 


25 8 


26.0 


24.1 


April, 


36.6 


44.6 


39.8 




41.2 


41.7 


36.1 


34.5 


36.5 


31.2 


41.2 


40.7 


34 7 


May, 


54.8 


49.6 


53.2 




54.7 


48.9 


48.0 


51.6 


45.9 


48.5 


48.7 


51.7 


47.7 


June, 


58.7 


58.9 


64.8 


59.3 


55.4 


57.4 


59.4 


58.8 


60.6 


63.0 


54.9 


58.5 


63.1 


July, 


60.2 


64.1 


64.4 


63.3 


62.3 


68.2 


64.6 


65.4 


61.2 


66.2 


65.2 


64.8 




August, 


60.7 


60.7 


63.6 


53.5 


59.5 


60.5 


60.9 


57.0 


59.8 


61.6 


61.4 


64.6 


63 9 


September, 


47.9 


51.4 


53.0 


53.9 


52.7 


55.4 


50.0 


53.3 


52.0 


54.6 


54.2 


52.5 


57 9 


October, 


42.6 


44.4 


44.6 


43.9 


41.2 


39.7 


47.8 


34.5 


39.0 


39.7 




41.9 


38 5 


November, 


29.7 


38.2 


30.9 


31.7 


29.5 


28.9 


29.8 


28.7 


30.6 


25.3 


28.1 


30.2 


29 4 


December, 


27.3 


24.9 


7 1 


19.7 


21,1 


16.0 


13.1 


17.8 


14.4 


14.1 


21.4 


16.2 


21.7 


— 




40.7 


39.4 




39.5 


40.2 


38.8 


37.7 


17.5 


39.1 


4ffi2 


39.9 


40.0 
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MEAN TEMPERATURE AT BURLINGTON AND WILLIAMSTOWN . 



With the exception of the first three 
columns in the first of the t\^o preceding 
tables, the particulars of which are not 
known, all the means for the months 
have been deduced from three daily obser- 
vations, taken at sun-rise, 1 o’clock, P. 
M. and 9 in the evening. Now, as the 
three daily observations at Burlington 
synchronize for several years with those 
at Williamstown, the two tables enable 
us to make a very accurate comparison of 
the mean temperature of the two places ; 
and the comparison shows that the mean 
temperature of Burlington, although sit- 
uated 22’ farthest north, is about 5® warm- 
er than that of Williamstown, that of the 
former being 44.6? and the latter 39.4®. 
But the cause of this difference is obvi- 
ous in the location of the two places, Bur- 
lington being situated on the margin of 
lake Champlain, and the place of obser- 
vation elevated only 250 feet above it, 
while Williamstown lies among the Green 
Mountains near the geographical centre 
of the state, and, the place of Judge 
Paine’s observation, elevated 1500 feet 
above the lake.* 

The mean annual temperature of Bur- 
lington, deduced from all of the 12 years 
observations in the preceding table, is 
44. 1«, and from the seven years observa- 
tions by the author 44.9°, but, as the year 
1828 was very remarkably warm, that 
should, perhaps, be set aside, and the 
mean of the other six, 44.4s, taken as prob- 
ably a fair statement of the mean annual 
temperature of Burlington. The mean 
annual temperature of Williamstown, de- 
duced from the whole of Judge Paine’s 
observations, is 40.3?. 

Many perennial springs, and deep 
wells are found to continue nearly' of the 
same temperature, both in summer and 
winter, and to be but very little affected 



by the changes of temperature which are 
constantly going on at the surface of the 
earth ; the temperature of these may, 
therefore, be regarded as a pretty fair in- 
dication of the mean annual temperature 
of the climate. The temperature of a 
well 40 feet deep, belonging to Mr. Sam- 
uel Reed, in Burlington, has been ob- 
served and noted during the year 1841 as 
follows, the first number after the day of 
the month being the depth in feet to the 
surface of the water at the time of the 
observation: Jan. 1, 14 — 46®, Feb. 12, 
18 — 44^°, April 14, 16—44°, Junel, 10— 
44°, July 20, 10— 46£ Q , and Dec. 8, 20— 
45J®, giving a mean of 45.1®, or .3° higher 
than that deduced from the daily obser- 
vations. 

Winds . — For small sections of country 
the prevailing winds usually take their 
direction from the position of the moun- 
tains and valleys. That is very much the 
case in Vermont. Through the valley of 
the Connecticut and of lake Champlain 
the winds usually blow in a northerly or 
southerly direction, while easterly and 
westerly winds are comparatively of rare 
occurrence. In the valley of lake Cham- 
plain east winds are exceedingly rare, as 
will be seen by the following tables.* 
Along our smaller rivers, particularly the 
Winooski and the Latnoille, the prevail- 
ing winds are from the northwest. The 
following tables contain the result of 
observations made at Burlington, for 
eleven years, and at Rutland for one 
year. In the journal kept by the author 
at Burlington, and from which the ta- 
bles on the following page were copied, 
three observations of wind and weather 
were entered each day, which synchro- 
nize with the observations of tempera- 
ture for the same years in the preceding 
table, on the ninth page. 



The following table contains the results of five years observation at Burlington, 



Place. 


Time. 


No.Obs.j n Jne 


E 


B E 


Burlington 


1803—8 


1682I739I11 


19 


1 


Rutland 


1789 


1095|153|13 


16 


76 



8261 25l 431 18 
272|l82|l25{258l 



fair. 


,clody 


rain 


snwif 


1025 


676 


289 


127 


452 


643 


89 


411 



45 

15 



27 

21 



* The author has in his possession a meteorologi- 
cal journal kept at Hydepark by Dr. Ariel Huvitoon, 
for a period of 9 years, of whiph he had intended to 
insert an abstract; but, finding the three daily ob- 
servations to have been made too near the warmest 
part of the day to furnish the true mean tempera- 
ture of the 24 hours, and consequently unsuitable 
for comparison with the other tables, he concluded 
not to insert it. In order to render meteorological 
observations of service in determining the relative 
temperature of places, uniformity in the method of 
making them seems to be indispensable, and a want 
of this renders a great part of the journals which 
have been kept nearly useless. 



* Although, at Burlington, we seldom have a 
wind from the past sufficiently strong to turn tho 
vanes upon our churches, it is not uncommon, dur- 
ing the latter part of the night and early in the 
morning, when the weather is fair, to have a light 
breeze from the east, which is doubtless occasioned 
by the rolling down of the cold air from the moun- 
tains to supply the rarefaction over the lake. In 
other words, it is strictly a land breeze , similar to 
what occurs between the tropics. That these breezes 
are local and limited is evident from the fact, that, 
at the same time, the general motion of the air is in 
a different direction, as indicated by the motion of 
clouds in higher regions of the atmosphere. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. — WINDS AND WEATHER AT BURLINGTON. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF VERMONT. 



Part I. 



ANNUAL QUANTITY OF RAIN. 



ANNUAL FALL OF SNOW. 



Rain . — The quantity of water, which 
falls in rain and snow in any one year, 
does not probably differ very considerably 
in the different sections of the state, but 
observations are too few to enable us to 



speak with much confidence on this point. 
The quantity of water, however, which 
falls at the same places in different years, 
varies very considerably, as will appear 
from the following table : 



MONTHS. 


RUTLAND. 


WINDSOR. 






BURLINGTON. 








Williams. 


Fowler. 








Thompson. 






1789. 


1806. 


1828. 


1832. 


1833. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


a 








Inches. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


GO 


January, 


3.50 


2.90 


1.30 


3.56 


1.26 


2.52 


0.85 


1.26 


3.49 






2.78 


2.44 


2.10 


3.22 


2.63 


1.32 


1.20 


2.19 


0.80 






3.10 


0.48 


1.35 


2.31 


1.48 


1.10 


1.43 


3.05 


3.23 


ri 


April, 


3.01 


2.78 


2.75 


1.96 


1.28 


1.34 


1.60 


4.69 


3.54 


>» 




4.72 


2.06 


2.45 


5.71 


9.85 


4.51 


2.43 


2.46 


2.28 






3.91 


2.73 


3.70 


3.41 


4.28 


5.37 


3.70 


2.84 


5.16 


<2 




2.31 


4.34 


5.95 


3.52 


7.54 


3.25 


6.26 


4.18 


2.87 


M 


August, 


2.11 


0.95 


4.30 


4.76 


7.34 


2.41 


1.91 


3.51 


1.40 


cJ 


September, 


2.48 


4.57 


9.85 


1.81 


4.17 


1.33 


2.91 


4.71 


3.62 


t*> 




5.66 


1.40 


1.65 


4.05 


6.01 


2.98 


0.45 


3.7tj 


0.83 


a 


November, 


4.10 


2.17 


6.25 


3.01 


1.91 


3.78 


2.57 


2.22 


2.47 


a 


December, 


3.49 


2.36 


1.65 


2.27 


1.59 


0.92 


2.68 


2.41 


3.02 


a 

oi 


Total, 


41.17 


29.18 


43.30 


39.59 


49.24 


30.83 


27.99 


37.28 


32.71 


S3 



The depth of water, which falls during 
a rain storm or thunder shower, is much 
less than people generally suppose. A 
fall of 4 or 5 inches during a severe thun- 
der shower would not be thought at all 
extravagant by persons who have paid no 
attention to the accurate measurement of 
the quantity which fell. But during the 
seven years observations at Burlington 
contained in the above table, the depth of 
water which fell in one shower has nev- 
er exceeded two inches, and the whole 
amount in 24 hours has, in only one in- 
stance, exceeded three inches, and that 
was on the I3th of May, 1833, when the 
fall of water was 3.54 inches. 



Snow . — For more than three months of 
the year the ground is usually covered 
with snow, but the depth of the snow, as 
well as the time of its lying upon the 
ground, vary much in the different parts 
of the state. Upon the mountains and 
high lands, snows fall earlier and deeper, 
and lie later in the Spring than upon the 
low lands and valleys, and it is believed 
that they fell much deeper in all parts of 
the state, before the country was much 
cleared, than they have for many years 
past. As little snow falls at Burlington, 
probably, as at any place in the state. 
The following table exhibits the amount 
at this place for the last five winters : 



Fall of Snow at Burlington in the winters of 



\ 1837- 


-’8. 


Inc. 


1838- 


’9. 


Inc . 


1839- 


-’40. 


Inc. 


1840-T. 


Inc. 


1841- 


’2. 


Inc.| 


Nov. 


9, 


2 


Oct. 


29, 


1 


Nov. 


6, 


2 


Oct. 26, 


24 


Oct. 


8, 


2 


U 


26, 


5 


Nov. 


7, 


34 


U 


9, 


14 


Nov. 22, 


7 


u 


26, 


34 


Dec. 


10, 


3 


u 


19, 


2 


Dec. 


n, 


3 


“ 26,27, 


34 


u 


29, 


3 


U 


11, 


1 


It 


28, 


2 


u 


16, 


9 


Dec. 7, 


6 


Dec. 


2, 


1 


u 


18, 


3 


Dec. 


7, 


4 


u 


17, 


1 


“ 22, 


3 


U 


14, 


14 


u 


28, 


1 


U 


17, 


i 


a 


28, 


6 


“ 27, 


8 


U 


18, 


15 


Jan. 


15, 


1 


U 


18, 


4 


u 


29, 


4 


Jan. 2, 


10 


Jan. 


5, 


2 


u 


19, 


2 


u 


23, 


6 


Jan. 


5, 


4 


“ 6, 11, 


5 


u 


9, 


2 


u 


28, 


12 


u 


29, 


1 


u 


15, 


14 


“ 22,25, 


84 


u 


27, 


3 


Feb. 


11, 


5 


Jan. 


4, 


1 


a 


23, 


6 


“ 30, 


2 


Feb. 


17, 


15 


t£ 


13, 


3 


(< 


5, 


14 


Feb. 


26, 


1 


Feb. 2, 


24 


a 


22, 


1 


a 


17, 


8 


U 


28, 


1 


March 7, 


1 


“ 6, 10, 


44 


a 


26, 


4 


u 


22, 


1 


Feb. 


2, 


l 


a 


10, 


2 


“ 17,27, 


7 


March 


7, 


5 


March 


, 6, 


6 


(C 


8, 


2 


u 


24, 


7 


March 7, 


5 


U 


15, 


1 


U 


21, 


1 


u 


27, 


4 








“ 9, 


4 


u 


26, 


5 


u 


28, 


2 


March 


3, 


1 








« 29, 


7 








« 


30, 


3 


k 


19, 


5 








Apr. 6,13, 


2 








April, 


2, 


1 


April 


13, 


34 








“ 22, 


5 












60 






41 






48 




' 924 






64 
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SLEIGHING. SEASONS. 



In 1838-’9, sleighs run from December 
23, to January 8, but there was no good 
sleighing during the winter. In 1839-’40 
sleighing was excellent from December 
16, to February 5 , fifty one days. In 1840- 
’41, sleighs run from November 22, to 
November 29, and from December 7, to 
December 12, but the sleighing was not 
good. From December 27, the sleighing 
was good till the 8th of January, after 
which there was no good sleighing, al- 
though sleighs continued to run till the 
20th of March. In 1841-2, sleighing tol- 
erable from December 18, to January 20, 
after that no good sleighing though'sleighs 
run at several periods for a few days at a 
time. 

The deepest snows, which fall in Ver- 
mont, are usually accompanied by a north 
or northeasterly wind, but there is some- 
times a considerable fall of snow with a 
northwesterly, or southeasterly wind. A 
long continuance of south wind usually 
brings rain, both in winter and summer. 
Although snows are frequent in winter 
and rains in summer, storms are not of 
long continuance, seldom exceeding 24 
hours. Storms from the east, which are 
common on the sea board, do not often 
reach the eastern part of this state, and on 
the west side of the Green Mountains 
they are wholly unknown, or rather, they 
come to that portion of the country from 
a northeastern, or southeastern direction. 
Thunder showers are common in the 
months of June, July and August, but 
seldom at other seasons. They usually 
come from the west, or southwest, but are 
not often violent or destructive, and very 
little damage is ever done by hurricanes 



Vegetation, upon the low lands and 
along the margin of the lakes and large 
streams, is, in the spring, usually, a week 
or ten days in advance of that upon the 
high lands and mountains ; but frosts usu- 
ally occur, in the fall, earliest upon the 
low lands, allowing to each nearly the 
same time of active vegetation. The low 
lands, however, enjoy a higher tempera- 



APPEARANCES OF BIRDS AND BLOSSOMS. 



or hail. The crops oftener suffer from an 
excess, than from a deficiency, of moisture, 
though seldom from either. 

Seasons . — During the winter the ground 
is usually covered with snow, seldom ex- 
ceeding one or two feet deep on the low 
lands, but often attaining the depth of 
three or four feet on the high lands and 
mountains. The weather is cold, and, in 
general, pretty uniformly so, with occa- 
sional snows and driving winds, till the 
beginning of March, when with much 
boisterous weather there begin to appear 
soihe slight indications of spring. About 
the 20th of that month the snows begin 
to disappear, and early in April the ground 
is usually bare. But the snows fall some 
weeks earlier and lie much later upon the 
mountains than upon the low lands. The 
weather and state of the ground is usually 
such as to admit of sowing wheat, rye, 
oats, barley and peas, the latter part of 
April. Indian corn is commonly planted 
about the 20th of May, flowers about the 
20th of July, and is ripe in October. Po- 
tatoes are planted any time between the 
1st of May and the 10th of June. Frosts 
usually cease about the 10th of May and 
commence again the latter part of Sept., 
but in some years slight frosts have been 
observed, at particular places, in all the 
summer months, while in others, the ten- 
derest vegetation has continued green and 
flourishing till November. The observa- 
tions contained in the following table will 
afford the means of comparing the springs 
of a few years past. They are gathered 
from the Meteorological journal kept by 
the author at Burlington : 



ture, and bring fruits and vegetables to 
maturity which do not succeed well upon 
the high lands. To the above remark, 
with regard to early frosts, there are sev- 
eral exceptions. On the low islands and 
shores of lake Champlain, vegetation is 
frequently green and flourishing long after 
the frosts have seared it in other parts of 
the state, and, along several of the rivers, 



Year. 


Robins 

seen. 


Song 

Sparrows 

seen. 


Barn 

Swallows 

seen. 


Currants 

Blossom. 


Red Plum 
Blossom. 


Plumsand 

Cherries 

Blossom. 


Crab 

Apple 

Blossom. 


Common 

Apple 

Blossom. 


1828 






April 28 


May 


9 






May 12 




May 16 


1829 






“ 23 


U 


9 


May 12 


“ 


16 




“ 22 


1832 


Mar. 25 


Mar. 28 


“ 26 


it 


12 


ii 


14 


ii 


20 


Mav 24 


June 3 


1833 


“ 23 


“ 28 


“ 21 


tt 


4 


t. 


7 


il 


12 


“ 15 


May 18 


1837 


“ 20 


“ 23 


“ 30 


tt 


16 


ii 


19 


ii- 


28 


“ 30 


June 2 


1838 


“ 23 


“ 31 


May 2 


u 


19 


il 


22 


ii 


26 


June 1 


“ 2 


1839 


“ 25 


“ 25 


April 26 


it 


4 


ii 


12 


ii 


14 


May 22 


May 26 


1840 


“ 15 


“ 21 


“ 21 


it 


3 


ii 


12 


ii 


17 


“ 20 


“ 23 


1841 


“ 271 “ 27 


“ 27 


u 


23 


(i 


25 


it 


26 


“ 29 


“ 31 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF VERMONT. 



Part I. 



OPENING AND CLOSING OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 



DISAPPEARANCE OF THE ICE. 



vegetation is protected by the morning- 
fogs for some time after its growth has 
been stopped upon the uplands. The 
early part of the autumn is usually pleas- 
ant and agreeable and the cold advances 
gradually, but as it proceeds the changes 
become more considerable and frequent, 
and the great contrast between the tem- 
perature of the day and night at this sea- 
son render much precaution necessary in 
order to guard against its injurious effects 
upon health. The ground does not usu- 
ally become much frozen till some time 
in November, and about the 25th of that 
month the ponds and streams begin to be 
covered with ice, and the narrow parts of 
lake Champlain become so much frozen 
as to prevent the navigation from White- 
hall to St. Johns, and the line boats go in- 
to winter quarters, but the broad portions 
of the lake continue open till near the first 
of February, and the ferry boats from Bur- 
lington usually cross till the first of Jan- 
uary. The following table contains the 
times of the closing and the opening of 
the broad lake opposite to Burlington, 
and when the steamboats commenced and 
stopped their regular trips through the 
lake from Whitehall to St. Johns, for sev- 
eral years past : 





Lake 


Lake 


Lineboats 


Line 




Cbampl’n 


Champl’n 


comenc’d 


BoaJ«i 


Year. 


closed. 


opened. 


running. 


stopped. 


1816 


Feb. 9 








1817 


Jan. 29 


Apr. 16 






1818 


Feb. 2 


Apr. 15 






1819 


Mar. 4 


Apr. 17 


Apr. 25 




1820 


C Feb. 3 
£ Mr. 8 


Feb. 
Mar. 12 




1821 


Jan. 15 


Apr. 21 






1822 


Jan. 24 


Mar. 30 






1823 


Feb. 7 


Apr. 5 


Apr. 15 




1824 


Jan. 22 


Feb. 11 




1825 


Feb. 9 








1826 


Feb. 1 


Mar. 24 






1827 


Jan. 21 


Mar. 31 






1828 


not. clos’d 








1829 


Jan. 31 


Apr. 


Apr. 6 




1830 








1831 






Apr. 11 




1832 


Feb. 6 


Apr. 17 


Apr. 23 




1833 


Feb. 2 


Apr. 6 


Apr. 8 




1834 


Feb. 13 


Feb. 20 


Apr. 4 


Dec. 5 


1835 


C JanlO 


Jan. 23 




i Feb 7 


Apr. 12 


Apr. 21 


Nov. 29 


1836 


Jan. 27 


Apr. 21 


Apr. 25 


Nov. 29 


1837 


Jan. 15 


Apr. 26 


Apr. 29 


Dec. 10 


1838 


Feb. 2 


Apr. 13 


Apr. 19 


Nov. 26 


1839 


Jan. 25 


Apr. 6 


Apr. 11 


Nov. 28 


1840 


Jan. 25 


Feb. 20 


Apr. 11 




1841 


Feb. 18 


Apr. 19 


Apr. 28 


Dec. 1 


1842 


not clos’d 


Apr. 13 





It frequently happens that the ice con- 
tinues upon the lake for some time after 
the snows are gone in its neighborhood 
and the spring considerably advanced. 
In such seasons the ice often disappears 
very suddenly, instances having been 
observed of the lake being entirely cov- 
ered with ice on one day and the next day 
no ice was to be seen, it all having dis- 
appeared in a single night. People in the 
neighborhood, being unable to account for 
its vanishing thus suddenly in any other 
way, have very generally supposed it to 
sink. This opinion is advanced in the 
account of this lake contained in Spaf- 
ford’s Gazetteer of New York, and the 
anomaly is very gravely attempted to be 
accounted for on philosophical principles. 
But the true explanation of this phenom- 
enon does not require the absurdity of the 
sinking of a lighter body in a heavier. It 
i3 a simple result of the law by which 
heat is propagated in fluids. That bodies 
are expanded, or contracted, according to 
the increase or diminution of the heat they 
contain, is a very general law of nature. 
Fresh water observes this law, when its 
temperature is above 40°, but below 40° 
the law is reversed, and it expands with 
the reduction of temperature. 

When winter sets in, the waters of the 
lake are much wanner than the incum- 
bent atmosphere. The surface, therefore, 
of the water communicates its heat to the 
atmosphere, and, becoming heavier in 
consequence, sinks, admitting the warmer 
water from below to the surface. Now 
since heat is propagated in fluids almosten- 
tirely by the motion of the fluids, this cir- 
culationwill go on, if the cold continues, till 
all the water from the surface downward 
to the bottom is cooled down to the tem- 
perature of 40°. It will then cease. The 
colder water now being lighter than that 
below, will remain at the surface and soon 
be brought down to the freezing point and 
congealed into ice. This accounts for the 
ice taking soonest where the water is most 
shallow, and also for the closing of the 
broad parts of the lake earliest in those 
winters in which there is most high wind, 
the process of cooling being facilitated 
thereby. 

After the ice is formed over the lake, 
and during the coldest weather, the great 
mass of water, after getting a few inches 
below the ice, is of a temperature 8° above 
the freezing point. While the cold is se- 
vere, the ice will continue to increase in 
thickness, but the mass of water below 
the ice will be unaffected by the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere above. Now the 
mean annual temperature of the climate 
in the neighborhood of lake Champlain 
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does not vary much from 45°, and this is 
about the uniform temperature of the 
earth at some distance below the surface. 
While then the mass of the waters of the 
lake is at 40°, and ice is forming at the 
top, the earth, beneath the water, is at the 
temperature of 45°, or 5° warmer than the 
water. Heat will, therefore, be constantly 
imparted to the water from beneath, when 
the temperature of the water is less than 
45°. The only effect of this communica- 
tion of heat to the water from beneath, 
during the earlier and colder parts of the 
winter, is to retard the cooling of the lake 
and the formation, of ice upon its surface. 
But after the cold abates in the end of 
winter and beginning of spring, so that 
the lower parts of the ice are not affected 
by the frosts from above, the heat, which 
is communicated from below, acts upon 
the under surface of the ice, and, in con- 
junction with the sun’s rays, which pass 
through the transparent surface and are 
intercepted by the more opaque parts 
below,* dissolves the softer portions, 
rendering it porous and loose like wet 
snow, while the upper surface of the ice, 
hardened by occasional, frosts, continues 
comparatively more compact and firm. In 
this state of things, it often happens that, 
by a strong wind, a rent is made in the 
ice. The waters of the lake are immedi- 
ately put in motion, the rotten ice falls in- 
to small fragments, and, being violently 
agitated, in conjunction with the warmer 
water beneath, it all dissolves and van- 
ishes in the course of a few hours. 

There is one phenomenon, which is of 
common occurrennee in many of our 
streams, during the coldest part of win- 
ter, and which may not at first appear 
reconcilable with what' has been said 
above, and that is, the formation of ice 
upon the stones at the bottom of the 
streams, usually called anchor ice. An- 
chor ice is formed at falls and places 
where the current is so rapid that ice is 
not formed upon the surface. In the case 
of running water, and particularly where 
the water is not deep and the current 
rapid, over a rough bottom, the tempera- 
ture of the whole mass is probably reduced 
nearly or quite to the freezing point be- 
fore any ice is formed ; and then, where 
the current is so rapid that the ice cannot 
form at the surface, the ice-cold waters 
of the surface, in their tumultuous de- 

* A remarkable phenomenon attending this dis- 
integration of the ice by the influence of the sun’s 
rays, and one which we think worthy of investiga- 
tion, is its separation into parallel icicles, or can- 
dles, as they are sometimes called, extending per- 
pendicularly from the upper to the lower surface of 
the ice, giving the mass, particularly the lower por- 
tions, somewhat the appearance of a honev comb. 



scent, are successively brought in contact 
with the stones at the bottom, which, 
themselves, soon become ice-cold, after 
which they serve as nuclei upon which 
the waters are crystilized and retained by 
attraction, forming anchor ice. 

Smoky Atmosphere . — From the earliest 
settlement of this country there have been 
observed a number of days, both in spring 
and autumn, on which the atmosphere 
was heavily loaded with smoke. The 
smoke has generally been supposed to re- 
sult wholly from extensive burnings in 
some unknown part of the country. There 
is no doubt but that much of the smoke 
often is produced in this way, but it has 
appeared to us, that, since smoke is not a 
product, but a defect, of combustion, it 
may be possible for it to be produced even 
where there is no fire. We have been 
led to this conclusion by observing that 
the amount of smoke has not always been 
greatest in those years in which burnings 
were known to be most extensive ; and 
by observing, moreover, that the atmos- 
phere was usually most loaded with smoke 
in those autumns and springs which suc- 
ceeded warm and productive summers. 
These circumstances have led us to the 
opinion that the atmosphere may, by its 
solvent power, raise and support the mi- 
nute particles of decaying leaves and 
plants, with no greater heat than is ne- 
cessary to produce rapid decomposition. 
When, by the united action of the heat 
and moisture of autumn and spring, the 
leaves are separated into minute particles, 
we suppose these particles may be taken 
up by the atmosphere, before they are en- 
tirely separated into their original ele- 
ments, or permitted to form new com- 
pounds. This process goes on insensibly, 
until, by some atmospheric change, a con- 
densation takes place, which renders the 
effluvia visible, with all the appearanco 
and properties of smoke. 

Dark Days . — It sometimes happens 
that the atmosphere is so completely fill- 
ed with smoke as to occasion, especially 
when accompanied by clouds, a darkness 
in the day-time, approaching to that of 
night. The most remarkable occurren- 
ces of this kind, within our own recollec- 
tion, were in the fall of 1819, and in the 
spring of 1820. At both of these seasons, 
the darkness was so great, for a while 
near the middle of the day, that a book of 
ordinary print could not be read by the 
sun’s light,. The darkness in both cases 
was occasioned principally by smoke, and 
without any known extensive burnings ; 
but the summer of 181 9, is known to have 
been remarkable for the abundant growth 
of vegetation . But the most remarkable 
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darkness of this nature, which has occur- 
red since the settlement of this country, 
was on the memorable 19th of May, 
1780, emphatically denominated the dark 
day. The darkness at that time is known 
to have covered all the northern parts of 
the United States and Canada, and to 
have reached from lake Iduron eastward 
over a considerable portion of the Atlan- 
tic ocean. It was occasioned chiefly by a 
dense smoke, which evidently had a pro- 
gressive motion from southwest to noth- 
east. In some places it was attended with 
clouds and in some few with rain. The 
darkness was not of the same intensity in 
all places, but was so great through near- 
ly the whole of this extensive region as to 
cause an entire suspension of business 
during the greater part of the day, where 
the country was settled, and in many pla- 
ces it was such as to render candles as 
necessary as at midnight. Several hypoth- 
eses have been advanced to account for 
this remarkable darkness, such as an erup- 
tion of a volcano in the interior of the 
continent, the burning of prairies, &c., 
but by the one advanced in the preceding 
article, it receives an easy explication. 
The regions at the southwest are known 
to be extremely productive, and to have 
been, at that period, deeply covered with 
forest sand plants, whose leaves and perish- 
able parts would be sufficient, during their 
decay, to fill the atmosphere to almost any 
extent ; and nothing more would be neces- 
sary for the production of the phenome- 
non, than a change of atmospheric press- 
ure, which should produce a sudden con- 
densation, and a southwesterly wind. 

Indian Summer . — It has been said, 
though we do not vouch for its truth, that 
it was a maxim with the aborigines of this 
country, which had been handed down 
from time immemorial, that there would 
be 30 smoky days both in the spring and 
autumn of each year; and their reliance 
upon the occurrence of that number in 
autumn* was such that they had no fears 
of winter setting in till the number was 
completed. This phenomenon occurred 
between the middle of October and the 
middle of December, but principally in 
November ; and it being usually attended 
by an almost perfect calm, and a high 
temperature during the day, our ances- 
tors, perhaps in allusion to the above 
maxim, gave it the name of Indian Sum- 
mer. But it appears that from the com- 
mencement of the settlement of the coun- 
try, the Indian Summers have gradually 
become more and more irregular and less 
strikingly marked in their character, un- 
til they have almost ceased to be noticed. 
Now upon the hypothesis advanced in the 



preceding articles, this is precisely what 
we should expect. When our ancestors 
arrived in this country, the whole conti- 
nent was covered with one uninterrupted, 
luxuriant mantle of vegetation, and the 
amount of leaves and other vegetable pro- 
ductions, which were then exposed to 
spontaneous dissolution upon the surface 
of the ground, would be much greater 
than after the forests were cut down and 
the lands cultivated. Every portion of 
the country being equally shielded by the 
forest, the heat, though less intense, on 
account of the immense evaporation and 
other concurring causes, would be more 
uniformly distributed, and the changes 
of wind and weather would be less fre- 
quent than after portions of the forests 
had been removed, and the atmosphere, 
over those portions, subjected to sudden 
expansions from the influence of the sun 
upon the exposed surface of the ground. 
It is very generally believed, that our 
winds are more variable, our weather 
more subject to sudden changes, our an- 
nual amount of snow less and our mean 
annual temperature higher than when 
the settlement of the country was com- 
menced. And causes, which would pro- 
duce these changes, would, we believe, 
be sufficient to destroy, in a great meas- 
ure, the peculiar features of our Indian 
Summers. The variableness of the winds, 
occasioned by cutting down large por- 
tions of the forests, would of itself be 
sufficient to scatter and precipitate those 
brooding oceans of smoke, and prevent 
the long continuance of those seasons of 
dark and solemn stillness, which were, in 
ages that are past, the unerring harbin- 
gers of long and dreary winters and delu- 
ges of snow. 

Meteors and Earthquakes . — Upon these 
subjects Vermont affords nothing peculiar. 
The common phenomenon of shooting 
stars is witnessed here as in other parts of 
the country, and those uncommon dis- 
plays which have several times occurred 
about the 33th of November, have been 
observed from various parts of the state. 
In addition to these, several of those rare 
meteors, from which meteorolites or me- 
teoric stones are thrown, have been no- 
ticed, but the records of them are few and 
meagre. These meteors make their ap- 
pearance so unexpectedly and suddenly, 
and continue visible for so short a period 
of time* that it is hardly possible to make 
observations sufficiently accurate to fur- 
nish data for calculating their velocity, 
distance or magnitude. That most re- 
markable meteor which passed over New 
England in a southerly direction in the 
morning of the 14th of December, 1807, 
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and from which fell large quantities of 
meteoric stones in Weston, Connecticut, 
was seen fromRutland in this state, and tire 
observation there made formed one of the 
elements in Dr. Bowditch’s calculations 
of its velocity, distance and size. A me- 
teor of the same kind passed over New 
England and New York in a southwest- 
erly direction a little before 10 o’clock in 
tire evening of the 23d of February, 1819, 
and was seen from many parts of Ver- 
mont. We had the pleasure of witness- 
ing it at Bridgewater in this state. The 
meteor there made its appearance about 
10° south of the zenith, and, descending 
rapidly towards the southwest, it disap- 
peared when about 25° above the horizon. 
Indeed, its velocity was such over Wind- 
sor and Rutland counties as to give to all, 
who observed it, though at the distance of 
10,20 and even 30 miles from each other, 
along the line of its course, the impres- 
sion that its fall was nearly perpendicular; 
and each observer supposed that it fell 
within a few hundred yards of himself. 
Now as this meteor was probably moving 
nearly parallel to the horizon, the decep- 
tion must have arisen from the rapid dim- 
inution of the visible angle between the 
meteor and the horizon, occasioned by the 
great horizontal velocity of the meteor in 
its departure from the zenith of the ob- 
server. These facts should teach ns to 
guard against the illusions of our own 
senses and to admit with caution the tes- 
timony of others respecting phenomena 
of this nature. 

According to the best of our judgment, 
the meteor was visible three or four sec- 
onds, in which time it passed through an 
arc of near 50° of the heavens. Its ap- 
parent diameter was about 20 , or two 
thirds that of the moon, and the color of 
its liirht was very white and dazzling, like 
that of iron in a furnace in a state of fu- 
sion. It left a long train of light behind 
it, and just at the time of disappearance a 
violent scintillation was observed, and the 
fragments detached continued luminous 
at considerable distance from the main 
body of the meteor, hut no meteoralites 
are known to have fallen. Five or six 
minutes after the disappearance of the 
meteor, a very distinct report was heard 
accompanied by a jarring of the earth, like 
the report of a cannon at the distance of 
five or six miles. Now, assuming the 
correctness of the above data, and that 
the report was given at the time of the 
scintillation, the distance of the meteor 
was then between 70 and 80 miles, and 
its diameter about one third of a mile . 

Another, and still more remarkable me- 
teor, was seen from this state as well as 

Pt. i. 3 



from the rest of New England, and from 
New York and Canada, about 10 o’clock 
in the evening of the 9th of March, 1822. 
From observations made at Burlington 
and Windsor, Prof. Dean computed its 
course to be S. 35° W., its distance from 
B urlington 59 miles and from Windsor 83 
miles, and its height above the earth about 
37 miles when it first appeared, and when 
it disappeared its distance from Burling- 
ton was 144 miles and its distance from 
Windsor 133 miles and its height 29 miles. 
According to these computations, at the 
first appearance of the meteor, it was^ ver- 
tical over the unsettled parts of Essex 
county in the state of New York, and at 
its disappearance, it was over the western 
part of Schoharie county in the same 
state. 

Several other meteors of this kind have 
been observed, the most remarkable of 
which was seen from the northern part of 
the state and from nearly the whole of 
Lower Canada, about 4 o'clock in the 
morning of the 28th of May, 1834. It be- 
ing a time when people generally were in 
bed and asleep, comparatively few had the 
opportunity of seeing it. Many, however, 
were awakened by its light, and still more 
by its report. Residing then at Hatley in 
Canada, which is 15 miles north of the 
north line of Vermont at Derby, we were 
suddenly awakened by a noise resembling 
that of a large number of heavy carriages 
driven furiously over a rough road or 
pavement, and by a shaking of the house, 
which caused a rattling of every door and 
window. Supposing it to he an earth- 
quake, we sprung out of bed and reached 
the door two seconds at least before the 
sound ceased. The atmosphere was calm 
and the sky was perfectly clear, with the 
exception of a narrow train of cloud or 
smoke, extending from southwest to north- 
east, and at considerable distance to the 
northward of the zenith. It was nearly 
motionless, and was apparently at a vastly 
greater height than clouds usually lie. 
Indeed there was something so peculiar 
in its appearance as to make it the sub- 
ject of remark and careful observation till 
after sunrise, when it gradually vanished, 
although at this time we had no reason to 
suspect its connexion with the noise and 
shaking of the earth, which had awaken- 
ed us. We, however, soon learned that 
a remarkable meteor had been seen, and 
that its course lay along the very line oc- 
cupied by the remarkable cloud above 
mentioned. From an intelligent young 
man, who was fishing at the time on Mas- 
snippi lake in Hatley, and who had a full 
view of the meteor during the whole time 
it was visible, we learned that it made its 
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appearance at a point a little north of 
west at an elevation of about 35°, passed 
the meridian at a considerable distance 
north of the zenith and disappeared in the 
northeast with an altitude of about 25°. 
He thought its apparent magnitude to be 
8 or 10 times that of the moon, and that 
it was visible about 10 seconds. It was 
of a fiery red color, brightest when it first 
appeared;and gradually decreased in brill- 
iancy, all the time throwing off sparks, 
till it disappeared. About 4 minutes af- 
ter the vanishing of the meteor, a rumb- 
ling or rattling sound, which sensibly 
agitated the surface of the lake, com- 
menced in the point where the meteor 
was first seen, and following the course 
of the meteor died away at the point where 
the meteor vanished. This meteor was 
vertical on a north and south line, about 50 
miles to the northward of Derby in this 
state, or nearly over Shipton in Canada, 
and its altitude must have been at least 
30 miles, and still the agitation it pro- 
duced in the atmosphere was such as to 
break considerable quantities of glass in 
the windows at Shipton, Melbourne and 
some other places. The course of this 
meteor was mostly over an unsettled 
country. The most remarkable circum- 
stances attending this meteor were the 
train of smoke which it left behind, and 
the long continued noise and shaking of 
the earth. 

Since the settlement of New England, 
there have been recorded a considerable 
number of earthquakes, and several have 
been noticed in Vermont. The sound 
accompanying these is usually described 
as having a progressive motion ; and that, 
and the shaking o^ the earth have been 
supposed to be produced by the rushing of 
steam through the cavities in the interior 
of the earth, but the effect known to have 
been produced by the meteor last de- 
scribed, furnishes strong reasons for sus- 
pecting that the cause of many, and per- 
haps of all the. earthquakes which have 
occurred in New England, has been in 
the atmosphere above instead of the earth 
beneath. Had this meteor passed with- 
out being seen, the sound and shaking of 
the earth, which it produced, would have 
been regarded as a real earthquake, and 
its origin in the atmosphere would not 
have been suspected. 

Aurora Borealis . — This meteor has been 
very common in Vermont, ever since the 
first settlement of the state ; but in some 
years it is of more frequent occurrence, 
and exhibits itself in a more interesting 
and wonderful manner than in others. Its 
mostcommon appearance is that of streams 
of white light shooting up from near the 
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horizon towards a point not far from the 
zenith ; but at times it assumes forms as 
various and fantastic as can well be im- 
agined, and exhibits all the colors of the 
rainbow. It is not uncommon that it takes 
the form of concentric arches spanning the 
heavens from west to east, usually at the 
north, but sometimes passing through the 
zenith, or even at considerable distance 
to the south of it. At times the meteor is 
apparently motionless, but it is not an un- 
common thing for it to exhibit a violent 
undulating motion like the whipping of a 
flag in a brisk wind. But it is so variable 
in its appearance, that it is vain to attempt 
its description. We will, however, men- 
tion a few of the remarkable occurrences 
of this meteor which have fallen under 
our own observation, and some of the at- 
tending circumstances. 

On the 12th of October, 1819, at about 
7 o’clock in the evening, the Aurora Bo- 
realis assumed the form of three luminous 
resplendant arches, completely spanning 
the heavens from west to east. The low- 
est arch was in the north a little below 
the pole star, the second about midway 
between the pole star and the zenith, and 
the third 10° or 15° to the southward of 
the zenith. These belts gradually spread 
out till "they became blended with each 
other, and the whole concave heavens was 
lit up with a soft and beautiful glow of 
! white light. It would then concentrate 
to particular points whose brightness 
would equal that of an ordinary par- 
helion, and around them would be exhib- 
ited the prismatic colors melting into each 
other in all their mellow loveliness. The 
motions of the meteor were rapid, undu- 
latory and from north to south varying a 
little towards the zenith. The sky was 
clear and of a deep blue color where it 
was not overspread by the meteor. It was 
succeeded in the morning of the 13th by 
a slight fall of snow . with a northwest 
wind. The aurora exhibited itself in a 
manner very similar to the above in the 
evening of the 3d of April, 1820, and sev- 
eral times since. 

But the most remarkable exhibition of 
this meteor, which has fallen under our 
own observation, was in the evening of the 
25th of January, 1837. It first attract- 
ed bur attention at about half past 6 
o’clock in the evening. It then consisted 
of an arch of faint red light extending 
from the northwest and terminating nearly 
in the east, and crossing the meridian 15 
or 20° north of the zenith. This arch 
soon assumed a bright red hue and grad- 
ually moved towards the south. To the 
northward of it, the sky was nearly black, 
in which but few stars could be seen. Next 
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to the red belt was a belt of white light, 
and beyond this in that direction, the sky 
was much darker than usual, but no clouds 
were any where to be seen. The red belt, 
increasing in width and brightness, ad- 
vanced towards the south and was in the 
zenith of Burlington about 7 o’clock. The 
light was then equal to the full moon, and 
the snow and every other object from 
which it was reflected, was deeply tinged 
with a red or bloody hue. Between the 
red and white belts, were frequently ex- 
hibited streams of beautiful yellow light, 
and to the northward of the red light 
were frequently seen delicate streams of 
blue and white curiously alternating and 
blending with each other. The most 
prominent and remarkable belt was of a 
blood-red color, and was continually va- 
rying in width and intensity. At eight 
o’clock, the meteor, though still brilliant, 
had lost most of its unusual properties. 



This meteor, when very brilliant, is usually 
regarded as an indication of an approach- 
ing storm, but, like other signs, it often 
fails. It is most common in the months 
of March, September and October, but it 
is not unusual in the other months. 

Magnetic Variation. — Very few obser- 
vations have hitherto been made in Ver- 
mont for the purpose of determining the 
variation of the magnetic needle, and 
these few have generally been made with 
a common surveyor’s compass, and, prob- 
ably, in most cases, without a very cor- 
rect determination of the true meridian ; 
and hence they cannot lay claim to very 
minute accuracy. But since such obser- 
vations may serve to present a general 
view of the amount and change of varia- 
tion, since the settlement of the state, we 
have embodied those to which we have 
had access, in the following table. 



Magnetic Variation in Vermont. 



Place of Observation. 


Date. 


Vari. west. 


Latitude. 


Lon.w.G’h 


Authorities. 


Burlington, 


1793 


7° 38’ 


44“ 28' 


73“ 


Dr. S. Williams. 


u 


1818 


7 30 


a 


it 


J. Johnson, Esq. 


u 


1822 


7 42 


u 


it 


it 


u 


1830 


8 10 


« 


it 


Ct 


Ci 


1831 


8 15 


u 


«t 


Cf 


u 


1832 


8 25 


a 


t« 


it 


a 


1834 


8 50 


it 


it 


ti 


u 


1837 


8 45 


<t 


it 


Prof. Benedict. 


u 


1840 


9 42 


u 


it 


J. Johnson, Esq. 


Rutland, 


1789 


7 3 


43 37 


72 


Dr. S. Williams. 


U 


1810 


6 4 


a 


it 


ii 


u 


1811 


6 1 


<t 


it 


it 


Ryegate, 


1801 


7 0 


44 10 


72 


Gen. J. Whitelaw, 


Holland, 


1785 


7 40 


45 0 


71 


it 


St. Johnsbury, 


1837 


9 16 


44 26 


71 


Prof. A. C. Twining. 


Barton, 


1837 


10 51 


44 44 




it 


Montpelier, 


1829 


12 25 


44 17 


72 


Exee. Documents. 


Pownal, 


1786 


5 52 


42 46 


72 


Dr. S. Williams. 


Canaan, 


1806 


9 00 


45 0 


71 


it 



From repeated observations and from 


Magnetic Variation at Burlington. 


a careful examination of the lines of the 






Year. 




Year. 


Var.w 






original surveys, John Johnson, Esq. was 
of the opinion that in 1785, the westerly 


1785 


7?12’ 


1800 


6“27’ 


1815 


7°12’ 


1830 


8“42’ 


variation at Burlington was about 7° 


1786 


7 9 


1801 


6 24 


1816 


7 18 


1831 


8 48 


12’ and that it diminished till the year 


1787 


7 6 


1802 


6 21 


181.7 


7 24 


1832 


8 54 


1805 when it was about 6 P 12”. From 


1788 


7 3 


1803 


6 18 


1818 


7 30 


1833 


9 0 


1805 the variation lias been increasing 


1789 


7 0 


1804 


6 15 


1819 


7 36 


1834 


9 6 


up to the present time, 1842 ; and is now 


1790 


6 57 


1805 


6 12 


1820 


7 42 


1835 


9 12 


9“ 54. This would give a mean annual 


1791 


6 54 


1806 


6 18 


1821 


7 48 


1836 


9 18 


change of variation of 6' since 1805, and 
of 3’ previous to that time. And al- 


1792 


6 51 


1807 


6 24 


1822 


7 54 


1837 


9 24 


1793 


6 48 


1808 


6 30 


1823 


8 0 


1838 


9 30 


though he thought the change of varia- 


1794 


6 45 


1809 


6 36 


1824 


8 6 


1839 


9 36 


tion may not have been perfectly uni- 


1795 


6 42 


1810 


6 42 


1825 


8 12 


1840 


9 42 


form, yet he was of opinion that a table 


1796 


6 39 


1811 


6 48 


1826 


8 18 


1841 


9 48 


constructed with the above variation 


1797 


6 36 


1812 


6 54 


1827 


8 24 


1842 


954 


would not differ materially from the 


1798 


6 34 


1813 


7 0 


1828 


8 30 


1843 


10 0 


truth. The following is such a table. 


1799 


6 30 


1814 


7 6 


1829 


8 36 


1844 


10 6 
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GREAT FRESHET. 



COMPARISON OF CLIMATES. 



Remarkable Seasons. Although the 

mean temperature of Vermont has not 
usually varied much from year to year, 
yet seasons have occasionally occurred, 
which became, for a time, proverbial on 
account of their unusual coldness, or heat, 
or on account of an excess or deficiency 
of snow or rain. Of the years, which 
were remarkable on any of these ac- 



counts in early times, we have no accu- 
rate records. But it is universally con- 
ceded that the year 1816, was the coldest, 
and perhaps the dryest during the early 
part of summer, ever known in . Vermont, 
although we have no meteorological ob- 
servations for that year, and are therefore 
unable accurately to compare the temper- 
ature of its seasons with other years. 
Snow is said to have fallen and frosts to 
have occurred at some places in this State 
in every month of that year. On the 8th 
of June, snow fell in all parts of the State, 
and upon the high lands and mountains, 
to the depth of five or six inches. It was 
accompanied by a hard frost, and on the 
morning of the 9th, ice was half an inch 
thick on shallow, standing water, and 
icicles were to be seen a foot long. The 
weather continued so cold that several 
days elapsed before the snow disappear- 
ed. The corn, which was up in many 
places, and other vegetables, were killed 
down to the ground, and, upon the high 
lands, the leaves of the trees, which were 
about two thirds grown, were also killed 
and fell off'. The summer was not only 
excessively cold, but very dry. Very 
little Indian corn came to maturity, and 
many families suffered on account of the 
scarcity of bread stuff's and their conse- 
quent high prices. 

The year, 1828, was nearly as remark- 
able for warmth as 1816 was for cold. 
The mean temperature of all the months 
of this year, with the exception of April, 
was higher than their average mean, and 
the temperature of the year 3° higher than 
the mean ' of the annual temperatures 
which have been observed. The broad 
parts of lake Champlain were not frozen 
over during the winter. 

The year 1830 was distinguished on ac- 
count of the great quantity of water which 
fell in rain and snow, and especially for 
one of the most extensive and destruc- 
tive freshets ever known in Vermont. 
Up to the 15th of July, the weather was 
exceedingly cold as well as wet. It then 
changed, and became suddenly and ex- 
cessively warm. Tile following table 
shows the height to which the ther- 
mometer rose in the shade, on each day 
from the 15th of July to the 21st, inclu- 



July 15. Thursday, . . . 94" 

“ 16. Friday, .... 92 

“ 17. Saturday, . . . 92| 

“ 18. Sunday, .... 92 

“ 19. Monday, .... 90 

“ 20. Tuesday, ... 91 

“ 21. Wednesday, . . 94 

Nor Was the heat much diminished in 
the absence of the sun. In some cases 
the thermometer stood as high as 80" 
during the whole night, and it sunk but 
little below 80° during any part of the 
time included in the above table. Another 
such succession of hot days and nights 
was perhaps never experienced in the 
state. From the 15th up to Saturday the 
24th, the weather was for the most part 
clear and calm. On Saturday afternoon, 
the rain commenced and continued with 
only short intermissions, till Thursday 
following. During the 5 days from Sat- 
urday noon to Thursday noon, the fall of 
water at Burlington, exceeded 7 inches, 
and of this 3.85 inches fell on the 26th in 
the space of about 16 hours, and this is 
believed to be one of the greatest falls of 
water, in that length of time, ever known 
in Vermont. The Winooski, which was 
most affected of any of our large streams, 
was at its greatest height in the afternoon 
of Tuesday the 27th, and was then from 
4 to 20 feet, according to the width of the 
channel, higher than had ever before been 
observed. Although the county of Chit- 
tenden, and the northern parts of the 
county of Addison, seemed to be the sec- 
tion upon which the storm spent its great- 
est force, yet its disastrous effects were 
felt with unusual severity throughout the 
valley of lake Champlain, and in all the 
northern and central parts of the state, 
and the destruction of property in bridges, 
mills, buildings and growing crops was 
great, almost beyond computation. But 
its most melancholly effect was the de- 
struction of human life. By a change of 
the channel of New Haven river, in the 
town of New Haven, during the night, 
between the 26th and 27th, several build- 
ings containing families were insulated, 
and afterwards swept away by the waters. 
Of 21 persons, who were thus surprized 
and washed away, 7 only escaped ; the 
remaining 14 found a watery grave.* 

The whole quantity of water which fell 
at Burlington, in 1830, measured 59.3 in. 
being half as much again as the mean an- 
nual quantity, and probably exceeding 
the amount in any other year since the 
state was settled. 

Comparative view of the Climate . — As 
Vermont extends through 2° 16’ of lati- 
tude, there is, as might be expected, a 



* See part III. Article, New Haven. 
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sensible difference between the tempera- 
ture of the northern and southern parts, 
and there is a difference still more mark- 
ed between the elevated and mountainous 
parts and the lower country along our 
lakes and rivers j but observations are too 
limited to enable us to form any accurate 
comparison between the different sections 
of the state.* Between the climate of this 
state and that of those portions of other 
states, lying in the same latitude, there is 
no material difference, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the sea-coast of New 
Hampshire and Maine, whose mean an- 
nual temperature may be a little higher. 
But between Vermont and the countries 
of Europe, lying in the same latitude, 
there is a remarkable difference, the tem- 
perature of the latter being no less than 
1.1£S higher; than ours; and there is a 
like contrast., increasing towards the 
north, between the whole western coast 
of Europe and the eastern coast of North 
America. 

This singular contrast was observed by 
the earliest navigators, who visited the 
coast of North America, and has since 
been confirmed by numerous meteorolog- 

* As the extremes of heat, and cold were not no- 
ted in the preceding meteorological tables, wo have 
collected in the following table the extremes of 
cold which have been entered at sun-rise upon 
journals kept at three different places within the 
state since 1829. Degrees in all cases below zero. 



Year. 


fVilliamstown. 


Burlington. 


Ilydepark. 


1829 


Feb. 5. 


11° 










1830 


Jan. 31, 


22 










1831 


Dee. 22, 


18 


Dee. 


14* 






1832 


Feb. 24, 


22 


Jan. 26, 


16 






1833 


Jan. 19, 


26 


Jan. 19, 


20 


Dec. 15, 


12° 


1834 


Dec.. 15, 


18 








28 


1835 


Feb. 4, 


24 






Jan. 4, 


36 


1836 


Feb. 2, 


26 






Feb. 18. 


34 


1837 


Jau. 4, 


16 


Dec. 22, 


15 


Jan. 26, 


34 


1838 


Dec. 13, 


15 


Jan. 21, 


13 


Feb. 2, 


22 


1839 


Jan. 24, 


24 


Jan. 24, 


16 


Feb. 10, 


22 


1840 


Jan. 16, 


17 


Jan. 18, 


16 


1841 


Feb. 9, 


9 


Jan. 4, 


10 







It would a,ppear from various observations and 
circumstances, that during calm weather, when 
the sun does not shine, the temperature of vallies 
and low situations is lower than that of the high 
lands, but in windy weather and when the sun 
shines, it is coldest on the high lands. In confir- 
mation of this statement, in part? we give the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter to the author from the 
Hon. Elijah Paine, of Williamstovvn, (see pages 9 
and 10.) “ I have found,” says lie, li that in ex- 
tremely cold, still weather, the mercury in the 
thermometer at Burlington, Montpelier, at North- 
field, on Dog river, on the low lands at the 
meeting-house in this town, at Woodstock, Hano- 
ver, N. H . , and even at Albany, N. Y., has some- 
times been 14 degrees, lower than in mine. Some- 
times, even in March,' I have found the difference 
equally great, when the wind was light and the 
weather very cool for the season. But the reverse 
is the case in extremely cold ,'windij weather. I 
have known my thermometer in such weather 11 
degrees lower than some of those I have men- 
tioned.” 



CAUSES OF DIFFERENCE. 



ieal observations. A comparison of the 
journals kept in this country with those 
kept in Europe shows us that the climate 
of Vermont, which lies in the latitude of 
the southern part of France, is as cold as 
that of Denmark, situated II or 12° fur- 
ther north. The following table exhibits 
pretty nearly the mean temperatures a- 
long the coasts of the two continents, with 
the differences, from the 30th to the 60th 
degree of latitude. 



Table. 



Lati' 

tude. 


Europe. 
Mean Temp. 


America. 
Mean Temp. 


Differ- 

ences. 


308 


70.1“ 


66.8 R 


3.3“ 


35 


66.5 


60.5 


6.0 


40 


63.1 


54.2 


8.9 


45 


56.8 


45.0 


11.8 


50 


50.8 


37.9 


12.9 


55 


46 0 


28.0 


18.0 


60 


40.0 


18.0 


22.0 



A contrast so remarkable, as is exhibit- 
ed in the preceding table, has been the 
source of much speculation, but, as it ap- 
pears to us, without throwing much light 
upon the true cause of the phenomenon. 

Among the earliest writers who at- 
tempted to account for it was Father Bres- 
ani, an Italian Jesuit, who spent most of 
his life in Canada. He says that “ a cer- 
tain mixture of dry and moist makes ice, 
and that in Canada there is a remarkable 
mixture of water and dry sandy soil ; and 
hence the long duration of cold and great 
quantities of snow.” To this he adds an- 
other cause, which is “ the neighborhood 
of the northern sea, which is covered 
with monstrous heaps of ice, more than 
8 months of the year.” FatherCharlevoix, 
who visited Canada in 1720, and from 
whose travels the forgoing opinions of 
Bresani are taken, says* that, in his opin- 
ion,” “ no person has explained the cause, 
why this country is so much colder than 
France in the same latitude.” “Most 
writers,” he continues, “attribute it to 
the snow lying so long and deep on the 
ground. But this only makes the difficul- 
ty worse. Whence those great quanti- 
ties of snow?” His own opinion is that 
the cold and snow are to be attributed to 
the mountains, woods and lakes. Many 
European writers have supposed the great 
lakes, which- abound in the country, to 
be the cause of the coldness of our cli- 
mate; while others have imagined that 
there must be a chain of very high moun- 
tains in the interior of the continent, run- 
ning from southwest to northeast, which 
produce the coldness of our north wester- 
ly winds. Poet. Dwight supposes these 
* Charlevoix’s Travels in America, Vol. 1. p. 136- 
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winds to be descending currents from the 
higher regions of the atmosphere; and 
hence their coldness. Doct. Holyoke at- 
tributed the coldness of our climate to the 
extensive forests of evergreens. Doct. 
Williams, the able historian of Vermont, 
attributed it to the forest state of the 
country, and has endeavoured to prove 
that, eighteen centuries ago, the climate 
of Europe was even colder than that of 
America at the present time.* But other 
writers have, with equal plausibility, 
shown that no considerable change has 
taken place in the mean temperature of 
Europe within that period. t The fact, 
moreover, that the western coasts of 
America, which are wholly uncultivated, 
are very much warmer than the eastern 
coasts of Asia in the same latitude, which 
are cultivated to considerable extent, 
shows that these differences of tempera- 
ture do not depend upon cultivation, nor, 
indeed, upon any of the causes which 
have been mentioned, but upon some more 
general cause. And this cause, we be- 
lieve, is to be sought in the influence of 
the ocean upon the prevailing winds in 
high northern latitudes. We regard the 
ocean as the great equalizer of tempera- 
ture upon the surface of our globe — as the 
instrument for distributing the heat of 
the equatorial regions towards the poles 
and bringing thence cold towards the 
equator, and thus meliorating the climate 
of both. We look upon it as a truth es- 
tablished both by theory and fact that 
there is a general circulation of the wa- 
ters of the ocean between the equatorial 
and polar regions — that the warm water 
from the equator is flowing along the sur- 
face of the ocean towards the poles, while 
the colder water from the poles is ad- 
vancing along the bottom of the ocean to- 
wards the equator. Such a motion of the 
waters might be inferred, as the result of 
the unequal distribution of heat through 
the oceanic mass, increased by the rota- 
tion of the earth on its axis. But inde- 
pendent of this, facts furnish indubitable 
proof of its existence. The temperature 
of the earth, at a distance below the sur- 
face, being a pretty correct index of the 
mean temperature of the climate, with- 
out the circulation we have supposed, the 
temperature of the ocean at consider- 
able depths, ought, particularly in the 
warmer parts of the year, to be as 
high, at least, as the mean annual tem- 
perature. But on the contrary, observa- 
tion proves it to be much lower. In lati- 
tude 67°, where the mean temperature is 
39°, Lord Mulgrave found, on the 20th 

* William- 1 History of Vermont, Vol. 1, p. 475. 
t Edinburgh Review, Vol. XXX, p. 25. 



CURRENTS OF THE OCEAN- 



of June, when the temperature of the air 
was 48U, that the temperature of the 
ocean at the depth of 4680 feet, was 26", 
or 6° below the freezing point. On the 
31st of August, in latitude 69° where the 
annual temperature is 381, that of the air 
being 59£°, the temperature of the water 
at the depth of 4038 feet was 32°.* At 
the tropic where the temperature does 
not vary more than 7" or 8° during the 
year, at the depth ot 3600 feet the tem- 
perature of the water was found to be on- 
ly 53°, while that of the air was 84°, 
making a difference of 31°, and indicating 
a degree of cold in the lower parts of the 
ocean nearly 25° more intense than is ever 
experienced in the atmosphere in that 
latitude, t How else can we account for the 
coldness of these waters, but by suppos- 
ing them to come from higher latitudes in 
the manner we have described ? 

Of the opposite motion of the warmer 
waters along the surface of the Atlantic 
ocean, from the equatorial towards the 
polar regions, the gulf stream, the currents 
setting along the western coasts of Nor- 
way, and the vast quantities of tropical 
productions, lodged upon [the costs and 
islands of the northern ocean, afford a- 
bundant proof. 

Now this transportation of the colder 
waters towards the equator and of the 
warmer waters towards the poles, serves, 
as already remarked, to mi tigate the other- 
wise intolerable heat of the former, and 
the excessive cold of the latter ; and af- 
fords an obvious manifestation of the wis- 
dom and goodness of providence. And 
it is to the influence of the warm superfi- 
cial waters of the ocean, which have 
come from tropical regions, upon the 
winds, or currents of the atmosphere, that 
we are to look for the cause of the differ- 
ence of temperature in the climate of the 
eastern coasts of North America and the 
western coasts of Europe, and also in that 
of the eastern coasts of Asia and the west- 
ern coasts of North America. If we ob- 
serve the gulf stream, which is only a 
concentration by the trade winds of those 
warm waters which are flowing norther- 
ly along the surface of the ocean, we 
shall perceive it to be very narrow, pre- 
senting to the atmosphere only a small 
surface of its warm water, while near the 
American coast. But as it proceeds to 
the northeast its warm waters are spread 
out upon the surface of the -ocean and are 
thrown directly along or upon the west- 
ern coasts of Europe. . Observation also 
shows that the prevailing winds in high 
northern latitudes, are from a north west- 

* Count Kumford’s Essays, Vol. IX. page 304. 
f Phil. Transactions, 1752. 
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erly direction, or passing nearly at right 
angles across the great northeasterly cur- 
rent of the ocean, and we believe it to be 
the influence of these warm waters of the 
ocean upon the westerly and northwester- 
ly winds, which produces the phenomenon 
in question. On the eastern coasts of 
North America, these winds come from 
mountainous, snowy regions, or from 
lakes and seas, which are covered with 



ORDERS OF MAMMALIA. 



ice the greater part of the year ; and 
hence they are excessively cold. In their 
progress over the Atlantic, they are grad- 
ually warmed by imbibing heat from the 
surface of the ocean, so that when they 
arrive upon the continent of Europe, their 
temperature is so much elevated as to 
produce the remarkable difference obser- 
ved between the climates of the coasts of 
the two continents.* 



CHAPTER II. 

QUADRUPEDS OF VERMONT. 



Preliminary Observations. 

All animals are divided by Baron Cu- 
vier, the celebrated French naturalist, 
whose arrangement we shall endeavor 
mainly to follow, into four general divis- 
ions, viz. I. Vertebra, ted animals , or such 
as have a spine, or back bone, II. Molus- 
cous animals , or such as have no skele- 
ton, III. Articulated animals, whose trunk 
is divided into rings, and IV. Radiated 
animals , or zoophytes. The first division 
embraces the mammalia, the birds, the rep- 
tiles and the fishes ; the second , the shell 
fishes ) the third, the insects, and the 
fourth , polypi. In this work we shall at- 
tempt but little beyond an account of our 
vertebrated and moluscous animals. 

MAMMALIA. 

The Mammalia are such animals as 
suckle their young, and are divided by 
Cuvier into the following orders : 

I. Bimana — having two hands and three 
kinds of teeth. Man is the only species. 

II. Quadrumana — animals having four 
hands and three kinds of teeth. Mon- 
kies and baboons belong to this order. 

III. Carnivora — having three kinds of 
teeth and living principally upon animal 
food, as the dog, cat, &c. 

IV. Marsupialia-yi'o&ucmg their young 
prematurely and bringing them to perfec- 

* Mr. Daniels in his meteorological essays en- 
deavors to account for the higher temperature of 
the western coasts of continents in a different 
manner. He supposes the northwesterly winds 
to arrive loaded with vapor and that the caloric, 
liberated by its condensation, raises the general 
temperature of the atmosphere on the western 
coast j but, as the winds proceed eastward, they 
become dryer and when they reach the eastern 



tion in an abdominal pouch, which inclos- 
es the teats, of which the opossum is an 
example. 

V . Rodentia — have large incisory teeth 
suitable for gnawing, and grinders with 
flat or tuberculated crowns, but no canine 
teeth, as the rat, beaver, &c. 

VI. Edentata — having no incisory teeth 
in either jaw, and in some genera no teeth 
at all, of which the sloth and ant eater 
are examples. 

VII. Pachydermata having either 

three or two kinds of teeth, toes variable 
in number and furnished with strong 
nails or hoofs, and the digestive organs 
not formed for ruminating, as the horse, 
elephant and hog. 

VIII. Ruminantia— having no incisory 
teeth in the upper jaw, cloven hoofed 
feet, and four stomachs fitted for rumina- 
ting, or chewing the cud, as the ox, 
sheep, deer, &c. 

IX. Cetacea — Aquatic animals having 
their bodies shaped like fishes, as the 
whale, dolphin, &c. 

Of these nine orders of animals, only 
three are found in Vermont, in a wild 
state. These are the Carnivora , the Ro- 
dentia and the Ruminantia. We have one 
order more, the Pachydermata , among 
our domestic quadrupeds, including the 
horse, ass and hog. 

coasts contain little vapor to be condensed, and 
consequently do not produce an elevation of tem- 
perature. If this were the principal cause of the 
phenomenon under consideration, the quantity of 
rain on the western coasts should be greater than 
upon the oastern in proportion as the temperature 
is higher, but so far as observations extend the re- 
verse of this seems to be true, the quantity of rain 
on the eastern coast being greatest. 
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QUADRUPEDS OF VERMONT. 

The following is a catalogue of the na- 
tive quadrupeds of Vermont, arranged in 
the order, in which they are described in 
the following pages : 

Order Q±nmvoBJL-Ca?rniverous Animals. 



Vespcrtilio subulatus , 
44 pruinosus , 

44 carolinensis , 

44 noctivagans , 

Sorex Forsteri , 

44 brevicaudus , 

Scalops canadensis , 
Condylura macroura , 
Ursus americanus , 
Procyon lotor , 

OrttZo luscus , 

Mustela vulgaris , 

£C erminea , 

44 visony 
44 canadensis , 

44 martesy 
Mephitis americanay 
Lutra brasiliensiSy 
Cams lupuSy 
44 fulvusy 
44 var. decussatus. 
44 var.argentatuSy 
Felis canadensis, 

44 rw/fl, 

44 concolor, 

Phoca vitulinay 



Say's Bat. 

Hoary Bat. 
Carolina Bat. 
Silver-haired Bat. 
Forster’s Shrew. 
Short tail Shrew. 
Shrew Mole. 
Star-nosed Mole. 
Black Bear. 
Raccoon. 
Wolverene. 
Weasel. 

Ermine. 

Mink. 

Fisher Martin. 

Pine Martin. 
Skunk. 

American Otter. 
Wolf. 

Red Fox. 

Cross Fox. 

Black or SilverFox. 
Lynx. 

Bay Lynx. 
Catamount. 
Common Seal. 



Order Rodentia — Gnawing Animals. 



Castor fiber , 

Fiber zibcthicuSy 
Arvicola ripariusy 
Mus decumanuSy 
44 rattuSy 
44 mus cuius y 
Gerbillus canadensis. 
Arctomys monax , 
Sciurus cinereusy 

44 nigcTy 

u hudsoniuSy 

44 striatusy 
Pteromys volucellay 
Hystrix dorsatay 
Lepus americanuSy 
44 virginianuSy 



Beaver. 

Musk Rat. 

Me ado v/ Mouse. 
Norway Rat. 
Black Rat. 
Common Mouse. 
Jumping Mouse. 
Woodchuck. 
Gray Squirrel. 
Black Squirrel. 
Red Squirrel. 
Stiped Squirrel. 
Flying Squirrel. 
Hedge Hog. 
Rabbit. 

Flare. 



Order RuMiNANTiA-j^mwiaZm^ Animals. 



Cervus alcesy Moose. 

44 canadensisy Elk. 

14 virginianuSy Common Deer. 



Order CARNIVORA. 

The animals of this order have three 
kinds of teeth, a simple, membranaceous 
stomach, and short intestines. They live 
principally on flesh, or animal food. 



Genus Vespertilio. — Linnams. 

Generic Characters . — Teeth from 32 to 36,— 
incisors A. canines 1- 1 . grind. 4-4. 4-4 to 4-4. 

6? II*. .55*55 .66 

Upper incisors in pairs, cylindrical and pointed; 
the anterior grinders simply conical, posterior 
haying short points or prominences. Nose, 
simple, without grooves, or wrinkles ; ears, 
with an auriculum, lateral and more or less large ; 
tongue smooth, and not protractile; index finger 
with but one phalanx, the middle with three, the 
annular and little finger with two ; tail comprised 
in the interfemoral membrane ; sebaceous glands 
under the skin of the face, which vary in different 
species. 

The bats consist of a great number of 
species, but they agree very nearly in 
their general form and habits. They pro- 
duce and nourish their young in the man- 
ner of other quadrupeds, but unlike them 
they are furnished with delicate mem- 
branous wings upon which they spend 
much of their time in the air, thus seem- 
ing to form the connecting link between 
the quadrupeds and birds. They are noc- 
turnal in their habits, lying concealed 
during the day, but venturing abroad on 
the approach of evening, during the early 
part of which they may be seen flitting 
lightly and noiselessly through the air in 
quest of food, which consists chiefly ofin- 
sects. At such times they often enter 
the open windows of our dwellings and 
sometimes commit depredations upon our 
larders, being exceedingly fond of fresh 
meat. Their nocturnal habits manifest 
themselves in the domesticated state as 
well as the wild, and it is with difficulty 
that they are made to mount upon their 
wings, or take food during the day;, but 
in the evening they devour food vora- 
ciously and fly about the room without 
reluctance. On the approach of winter 
bats retire to 'dry caverns and hollow trees 
where they suspend themselves by the 
hooked nails of their hind feet, and thus 
remain in a torpid state during the win- 
ter. They void their excrement, which 
is found in abundance in these retreats, 
by reversing their position and suspend- 
ing themselves by the hooks upon their 
thumbs till their ‘object is accomplished, 
when they resume their former position. 
Bats produce their young in June or July, 
and have from one to three at a time. 
The teats of the female are situated on 
the chest and to these, as we are assured 
by Dr. Godman, (Nat. His. I. 56.), the 
young attach themselves so firmly as to 
be carried about by the mother in her 
flight, till they have attained a considera- 
ble size. The four following species are 
all that have hitherto been distinguished 
in Vermont. It is, however, probable 
that others may hereafter be detected. 
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SA.Y’3 BAT. 



HOARY BAT. 



CAROLINA BAT. 




Vespertilio subulatus. — Say. 

Description. — Head short, broad and 
flat; nose blunt with a small, flat, naked 
muzzle ; eyes small, situated- near the 
cars and covered with fur ; ears longer 
than the head, thin ovate, obtuse and 
hairy at the base behind ; tragus thin, 
broadly subulate below, tapering upwards 
and ending in an obtuse tip, at about two 
thirds the height of the ear ; color of the 
back yellowish brown, the belly yellow- 
ish gray ; fur soft and fine, and blackish 
towards the roots ; head covered with 
fur, excepting about the nostrils; color 
blackish about the mouth ; whiskers few, 
short and stiff; membrane between the 
hind legs broad, thinly covered with 
fur next the bpdy , and tapering to a point 
near the extremity of the tail, which it 
envelopes; toes of the hind feet long ; 
hooked thumb including the nail ^ of an 
inch. Length of the specimen before 
me, from the nose to the insertion of the 
tail, 2 inches ; tail 1J inches; spread of 
the wings, 10 inches. 

History. — This Bat seems to be distrib- 
uted very generally through the conti- 
nent. It was first described scientifically 
by Mr. Say, in the notes to the account of, 
Long’s expedition, from a specimen ob- 
tained at the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It was afterwards minutely descri- 
bed by Dr. Richardson from specimens ob- 
tained on the upper branches of the Sas- 
katchewan and Peace rivers.* Speci- 
mens have since been obtained from Lab- 
rador, Georgia, Ohio, New Hampshire 
and Columbia river. It is one of the small- 
est, and, I think, the most common Bat 
found in Vermont, especially in the cen- 
tral mountainous parts, where it enters 
the houses in the evening and is easily 
captured. The specimen, from which ray 
description tvas drawn was taken in Wa- 
terbury. 

THE PIOARY BAT. 

V espertilio pritinosus . — Say. 
Description. — Ears broad, shorter than 
the head, broadly emarginate behind, hairy 
on the outside more th an half the length, 

* Fauna Boreali Americana, part I. p. 4. 

Ft I. 4 



and at the central part of the inside, tra- 
gus bent, club-shaped and blunt at the 
tip. Canine teeth large and prominent; 
incisors in the upper jaw conical with a 
tubercle near the base, very near the ca- 
nines, and nearly in a line with them ; 
snout cartilaginous and moveable ; nos- 
trils wide apart. Eyes black and promi- 
nent. I ur on the body blackish brown 
at its base, then pale brownish yellow, 
then brownish and terminated with clear, 
delicate white, like hoarfrost; furonthe 
throat, on and about the ears, and on the 
inside of the wings towards their base, 
fulvous; snout, chin, margin of the ears 
and the posterior part of the wing mem- 
brane, blackish ; the anterior part of the 
wings and the base of the fur on the iri- 
terfemoral membrane, dark chestnut. 
Tail, wholly embraced in the interfemoral 
membrane, which is thickly covered with 
fuij except at the very posterior extremi- 
ty. Length of the specimen before me, 
from the snout to the extremity of the 
tail, 5^ inches ; spread of the wings, when 
fully extended, 1 6| inches. 

History. — This bat was also first de- 
scribed by Say in Long’s expedition and 
has since been minutely described by 
Richardson,* Coopert and others. It has 
been found in most parts of the United 
States and was obtained bv Dr. Richardson 
as far north aslat.54°. It is not common 
in Vermont, but is occasionally met with. 
The only Vermont specimen, which I have 
examined, and that from which the pre- 
ceding description was drawn, was sent 
me alive by my friend, David Reed, Esq., 
of Colchester. It was taken at his place 
in Colchester the latter part of October, 
1841, and was kept alive for some time in 
a large willow basket with a flat cover of 
the same material. On opening the bas- 
ket, he was almost invariably found sus- 
pended by his hind claws from the central 
part of the coyer. When the basket was 
open, he manifested little fear, or disposi- 
tion to fly, or get away, during the day 
time, but in the evening would readily 
mount on the wing and fly about the 
room, and on lighting always suspended 
himself by his hind claws with his head 
downward. lie ate fearlessly and vora- 
ciously of fresh meat when offered to him, 
but could not be made to eat the common 
house fly. 

CAROLINA BAT. 

Vespertilio corolinensis. — Gkoffroy. 
Description.— Ears rather large and 
naked, except on the back side near the 

* Fauna Boreali Americana I. p. J. 
f Annals N. Y Lyceum of Nat. His. Vol. IV. 54. 
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SILVER-HAIRED BAT. 



forster’s shrew. 



head, emarginate on the outer posterior 
edge, tragus shorter and less pointed than 
in Say’s Bat. Head long and narrow ; 
canine teeth very prominent 5 snout, in- 
terfemoral and wing membranes black 
and entirely naked ; a few scattering 
hairs on the feet. Fur on the head and back 
long and color uniform bright ferrugin- 
ous ; beneath yellowish brown ; last joint 
of the tail not enveloped in the membrane. 
Bones supporting the membrane very ap- 
parent. Length of the specimen before 
me, from the snout to the extremity of the 
tail 4.7 inches, head and body 3 inches, 
tail 1.7, fore arm 1.8, tibia .7, spread of the 
wings 11.5 inches. 

History.— Of the history of this bat I 
know nothing. It is said to be quite 
common in the southern states particular- 
ly in the Carolinas and Georgia and also 
on Long Island near New York. The only 
specimen I have seen and that from which 
the above description was made, was ta- 
ken in Burlington, and deposited in the 
museum of the college of Natural Histo- 
ry of the University of Vermont by Mr. 
John H. Morse, a student of the Univer- 
sity. A Vermont specimen of this species 
is also preserved in the museum of Nat. 
His. of Middlebury college. 



description of this Bat** who says that “ it 
was first described in 1831. by Major Le 
Conte and Dr. Harlan, and that it may be 
easily recognized by its dark black-brown 
fur tipped with white on the back.” It 
was named V. noctivagans by Le Conte 
and V. Audiboni , by Harlan, and the for- 
mer of these names is retained, because 
Le Conte’s account was first published. 

Genus Sorex. — Linnams. 

Generic Characters .— Teeth variable from 26 
to 34. The two middle upper incisors hooked 
and denlated at their base ; the lower ones 
slanting and elongated ; lateral incisors small, 
usually five on each side above, and two below; 
grinders, most commonly 4 on each side above, 
and 3 below. The body is covered with fine, 
short fur; toes, five on each foot, separate, fur- 
nished with hooked nails not proper for digging : 
head and nose elongated, the latter moveable ; 
ears short and rounded ; eyes small but visible. 




FORSTER’S SHREW. 



SILVER-HAIRED BAT. 

Vespertilio noctivagans . — Le Conte. 

Description. — Ears dusky black, rath- 
er large, naked on the anterior portion, 
somewhat ovate and obtuse, with two 
emarginations, on the outer posterior bor- 
der, produced by two plaits ; naked with- 
in, and with the tragus moderate, ovate 
and obtuse. Color above, a uniform dark 
dusky brown, approaching to black. On 
the back the fur is somewhat glossy and 
tipped with silvery white, forming an 
interrupted line across the shoulders, 
and thence irregularly mixed down the 
centre of the back. Interfemoral mem- 
brane thickly hairy on the upper part be- 
coming thinner downward and naked near 
the border. Tip of the tail projecting 
about a line beyond the membrane. Feet 
hairy. Wing membrane entirely naked. 
Beneath very similar to the upper parts, 
though the light colored tips of the hairs 
are more yellowish. Total length 3.8 in- 
ches, tail 1 5 , fore-arm 1 . 8 , tibia . 8 , spread 
of the wings 1.1 inches. 

History . — This Bat I have not seen in 
Vermont, but I am informed by my friend 
Prof. Adams that there is a specimen of 
it, which was taken in this state, in the 
museum of Natural History of Middlebu- 
ry College. The above is Mr. CoopeFs 

*Annals N. V. Lyceum Nat. His. Vot. fV. p. 9 



Sorex Forsteri. — Richardson. 

He script ion . — Color yellowish brown 
or dark olive above, bluish white or cin- 
e rolls beneath ; base of the fur plumbeous 
for two thirds its length both above and 
below ; teeth white at the base and at 
their points, deep chestnut brown ; tail 
long, four sided, covered with short, hair 
and terminated in a line pencil of hairs ; 
feet small, light flesh-colored and nearly 
naked; nails slender and white; whiskers 
half an inch long, light brown. Length 
of the head and body 2 inches, tail 1.4, 
head . 9 , from the eye to the point of the 
nose .3. 

History.— This little animal is occa- 
sionally met with in our pastures and 
fields, having their places of retreat in 
stone walls and under old fences and logs. 
The specimen from which the above de- 
scription was made was taken in Bridge- 
water and is now in my possession. This 
shrew was first described by Dr. Richard- 
son who says that it is common throughout 
the fur countries, even as far north as the 
67° of latitude and that its delicate foot- 
steps are often seen imprinted on the 
snow when the temperature is 40 or 50“ 
below zero* It is also found according 
to Dr. Bachman on Long Island in the 
vicinity of New York.t 



auna Boieali, yo 1‘. I. page 6. 
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THE SHORT-TAILED SHREW. 



Sorex Irevicaudus. — Say. 

Description. — Color of the head, body 
and tail dark plumbeous brown above, a 
little lighter beneath ; lips naked fleshy 
and flesh-colored; extremity of the snout 
brown, notched ; teeth tipped with dark 
chestnut brown at their points fading in- 
to white at their base.; feet flesh-colored, 
nearly naked and slender ; nails slender, 
white on the fore feet, and on the hind 
feet chestnut brown at the base and white 
at the tip. The inner toe on each foot is 
shortest, the outer a little longer and the 
other three nearly equal, the third being 
a little the longest. The tail is squarish, 
largest in the middle, slightly strangula- 
ted at the base and sparsely covered with 
short hairs ; whiskers whitish, sparse, 
half an inch long, situated between the 
eye and the snout and turned backwards. 
No external ear, opening large. Total 
length of the specimen before me 4-8 
inches, to the origin of the tail 3-8, tail 1, 
head 1-1, hind foot to the point of the 
longest nail .6. 

History. — This species of Shrew bears 
a very considerable resemblance to the 
Shrew mole in its general appearance, 
but is much inferior to it in size, and dif- 
fers from it remarkably in the structure of 
its fure feet. As they seldom venture in- 
to cleared fields, very little is known of 
their habits, but in the woods they are of- 
ten seen and heard rustling among the 
leaves and digging little holes into the 
ground, probably in quest of food. This 
and the preceding species are occasionally 
caught and brought in by cats ; but they 
will seldom attempt to eat them on ac- 
count,, probably, of their disagreeable mus- 
ky odor. In addition to the foregoing we 
certainly have one other species, and pro- 
bably more, but they require further ex- 
amination. — 

Genus Scalops. — Cuvier. 

Generic Characters . — Teeth 36 to 44— Incisors 
b CanineS 4‘f or Hj grinders |_|, j or 
crowns of the grinders furnished with sharp tu- 
bercles; nose long and pointed; eyes very small ; 
no external ears ; fore feet very broad and strong 
with long flattened nails fit for excavating the 
earth ; hind feet small and thin, with slender, 
arched nails ; tail short ; body thickly covered 
with fine, soft fur, which is perpendicular to the 
skin ; feet five toed. 1 



SHREW MOLE. 




THE SHREW MOLE. 



Scalops aquations . — Linnteus. 

Scalops canadensis . — Desmarest. 

Description. — Color, grayish brown; 
body, plump, cylindrical and tapering 
from the shoulders backward; nose long, 
terminated by a button shaped cartilag’6 ; 
eyes and ears concealed by the fur; fore 
feet broad and strong, with the toes united 
up to the roots of the nails ; nails broad, 
flat and strong; palms naked, bordered 
by small stiff hairs, above slightly cover- 
ed with grayish down; hind legs and feet 
slender and delicate, with slender, sharp, 
hooked nails ; ta.il short and covered with 
hair. Length of the specimen before me, 
from the nose to the insertion of the tail, 
5.3 in. tail 1 in. head 1.3in. 

History. — The Shrew Mole inhabits 
fields and meadows, but seems to prefer 
the banks of rivers and other water cours- 
es. In its habits it resembles the other 
moles. Its large and powerful paws are 
well calculated for digging in the earth, 
and by their aid it is enabled to burrow 
with surprising quickness. They spend 
most of their time in the ground, where 
they form extensive and connected gal- 
leries, through which they can range at 
pleasure to considerable distances and in 
various directions, without coming to 
the surface. In excavating these galle- 
ries, they throw up, in a manner difficult 
to be explained, little mounds of loose 
earth, by which their burrows may be de- 
tected. These mounds occur at distan- 
ces, from one to three feet, and are from 
three to six inches in height, but exhibit 
externally no appearance of passages in- 
to the burrows. The fur of this animal 

is exceedingly beautiful, being thick, fine, 
soft and even, with delicate glossy, or sil- 
very reflections. 

Genus Condylura. — Illiger. 

Generic Characters. Teeth, 40 — Incisors 

f, canines A-4. ? grinders — In the upper 
jaw are two large, triangular incisors, two very 
small ones, and on each side a large, strong ca- 
nine. In the lower jaw the four incisors slant 
forward, and the canine on each side is small and 
pointed- Body cylindrical, clumsy, and covered 
with short thick fur, which is perpendicular to the 
skin; nose elongated and sometimes furnished 
with a membranous crest disposed in the form of a 
star around the nostrils ; feet five-toed ; fore feet 
broad and strong, fitted for digging ; hind feet 
slender ; eyes very small ; no external ear. 
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THE STAR-NOSED MOLE. 

Condylura macroura. — Haul an. 

Description. — Color dark brown ap- 
proaching to black ; body cylindrical; nose 
long, tapering and surrounded at the ex- 
tremity by a fringed membrane, having 
twenty points; tail nearly as long as the 
body, strangulated at the base and then 
becomingsuddenly enlarged as if swollen 
and thence tapering to a point. The tail 
is scaly and sparsely covered with stiff 
hairs. The fore legs very short ; the 
paws large and naked, excepting the ed- 
ges, which are fringed with stiff hairs; 
nails long and flat with cutting edges. 
The hind feet are naked, long and nar- 
row, and the nails long, slender and sharp 
resembling birds claws; eyes concealed 
and very small ; no external ear, 4 pec- 
toral mammae ; length from the nose to I 
the insertion of the tail 4.7 inches, tail 2.8 
inches, hand .7 inches, longest nail .3 inch- 
es, hind foot 1. 

History. — This animal being rare, its 
habits are not well understood They ap- 
pear, however, from what is known of 
them, to be similar to those of the other 
moles. They are usually found about 
old buildings, fences and stone-walls, and 
they occasionally find their way into 
cellars of dwelling houses. I have two 
specimens of this animal, both of which 
were before me, while making out the 
foregoing description. The color of one 
is a little darker than the other, but they 
scarcely differ in any other respects. 
They were both caught in Burlington, 
one in 1830, in the cellar of the R,ev. G. 
G. Ingersoll, and the other in 1840, on 
the surface of the ground in a door-yard. 
Their fore feet are so closely attached to 
their bodies, that they serve but little pur- 
pose except for digging, and their prog- 
ress upon the surface of the ground, is ex- 
tremely slow, labored and awkward. Like 
the shrew moles, they probably reside 
most of the time in the ground and ven- 
ture abroad only in the night. On ac- 
count of their clumsiness they are fre- 
quently drowned in cisterns and tubs of 
water and are sometimes brought in by 
cats ; but cats are not fond of eating them 
on account of the musky odor which 
they have in common with the shrew and 
shrew mole. It proceeds, as in the other 



THE BLACK BEAR, 



cases, from a white viscous fluid contain- 
ed in a sack near the vent. 

Genus Ursus.— Linnams. 

Generic Characters —Teeth, 32 to 44,— incis- 
ors canines Lj, grinders |.| to 1- 1 . 
Three of the grinders on each side in each jaw, 
are large, with square tuberculous crowns ; the 
other are small, most of which appear late and 
are shed early. Body thick, covered with strong 
hair; ears long and slightly pointed ; toes, five, 
furnished with strong, curved claws, calculated 
for climbing or burrowing ; tail, short. 




THE BLACK BEAR. 
Ursus americanus .• — Pallas. 



Description; — Color shining black; 
hair long and not curled ; nose fawn col- 
ored, projecting, brightest about the an- 
gle of the mouth, and terminated by a 
naked black snout; forehead slightly arch- 
ed ; ears oval, rounded at the tip and far 
apart ; palms and soles of the feet short 
in comparison with the brown bear 
claws black and strong with the hairs of 
the feet projecting over them ; tail short. 

History. — The specimen from which 
our description is drawn was killed in 
Williston in 1838, and presented to the 
College of Natural History of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. It measures 6 feet from 
the nose to the tail ; tail 2 inches ; height 
of the ears 4 inches ; height to the top of 
the shoulders 3 feet ; rump 2 feet 4 in- 
ches. This Bear, which is found through- 
out all the woody parts of North America, 
was formerly very common in Vermont, 
and continues so plentiful at the present 
day, that our Legislature continue in 
force a law allowing a bounty of $5 each, 
for its destruction. It appears from our 
Treasurer’s reports for several years past 
that the number of bears for which the 
bounty has been paid has varied from 40 
to 50 annually. The black bear, under 
ordinary circumstances, is neither very 
carniverous nor very ferocious. Its fa- 
vorite food consists of vegetables, such as 
Indian corn, nuts, berries and roots. But 
when these fail, it is compelled by neces- 
sity rather than choice to resort to ani- 
mal food. In such cases, impelled by 
hunger, it will sometimes attack and de- 
stroy young cattle, sheep and hogs, but 
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THE RACCOON. 



THE WOLVERENE. 



will seldom, if ever, attack a person ex- 
cept in defence of its cubs, or when pro- 
voked, or wounded. The early settlers 
of this State suffered most from them in 
consequence of their ravages upon their 
fields of Indian corn. They entered the 
fields in the night when the corn was in 
the milk and broke down and devoured 
the ears with great greediness ; and it 
was a common business for the settlers to 
watch for them with guns and shoot them 
while committing their depredations ; and 
in this way large numbers were annually 
killed. During the fall, when their food 
is abundant, bears usually become very 
fat, and, as the winter sets in, they retire 
to some natural den among the rocks, or 
uprooted trees, or into some hollow tree, 
where they remain in a torpid state and 
without food until the return of warm 
weather in the spring. The female pro- 
duces her young during , her hibernation 
and has from one to five at a litter, but the 
more common number is two. Their pe- 
riod of gestation is about 15 or 16 weeks, 
and during this time the females conceal 
themselves so effectually that we have no 
record of any being killed while pregnant 
though they are often discovered while 
the cubs are very small. When the bears 
first leave their winter quarters, they are 
said to be about as fat as when they retir- 
ed in the fall, but with exercise they short- 
ly lose their fat so as to appear in a few 
days much emaciated. When the bear is 
in high order he is valued for his flesh, 
his grease, and his skin. He is, with the 
exception of the moose, the largest native 
quadruped found in Vermont, -and has 
been frequently killed weighing from 400 
to 500 pounds. Their skins are worth 
from $2, to $4, or $5 according to their 
size and quality. 

Genus Procyon. — Storr. 

Generic Characters. Teeth 40, — Incisors 

•f canines 1-1 grinders JUL The thiee first 
grinders on each side in each jaw, are pointed, 
the others are tuberculated. Body low set ; nose 
pointed ; external ears small, oval ; tail long and 
pointed ; feet five toed ; nails sharp ; mammas six. 




THE RACCOON. 

Procyon lotor. — Cuvier. 
Description. — General color blackish 
gray which results from the hairs being 



alternately ringed with black and dirty 
white ; belly lighter tail bushy, like that 
of the fox, but more tapering, surrounded 
by alternate rings of dark and yellowish 
white, about six of each ; head roundish 
with the snout projecting beyond the up- 
per jaw and terminating in a smooth black 
membrane through which the nostrils 
open; face whitish in front, with a black 
patch surrounding the eye and descend- 
ing to the lower jaw, and a black line de- 
scending from the forehead between the 
eyes; pupils of the eyes round; the ears 
oval, rounded at the tip and the edges of 
a dirty white color; legs short ; whiskers 
strong. Usual length of the head and 
body 22 inches, tail 9 inches ; height 12 
inches. 

History. — Raccoons were very plenty 
in all parts of Vermont, when the coun- 
try was new, and they exist in the moun- 
tainous and woody parts in considerable 
numbers at the present time. In the gen- 
eral aspect of this animal there is some 
resemblance of the fox, but in its move- 
ments it is more like the bear. It also 
like the bear subsists both upon animal 
and vegetable food and its destructive pro- 
pensity is well known. It sleeps during 
the day in its nest in some hollow tree or 
among the rocks, and prowls for its prey 
during the night ; and is said to destroy 
many more animals than it consumes, 
merely sucking their blood or eating their 
brain. It sometimes makes great havoc 
in the farmer’s poultry-yard, arid being an 
excellent climber scarcely any roost can 
be placed beyond his reach. But it proba- 
bly does most mischief in the fields of In- 
dian corn, of which it is extremely fond, 
while the corn is soft, or “ in the milk.” 
Here it breaks down and destroys much 
more than it eats. The Raccoon is said- 
to be fond of dipping its food in water be- 
fore it eats it, and hence, Linneeus gave it 
the specific name of lotor , which signifies 
washer. The price of the skin is variable, 
from 17 to 37£ cents. The largest of 
these animals in Vermont, weigh about 
32 pounds, according to Dr. Williams, 
who says that its flesh is eaten and con- 
sidered very excellent food. 

Genus Gulo. — Cuvier. 

Generic Characters. — Teeth 36 to 38 — Incis- 
ors 3 canines, 1-1 grinders i-i. or 3-3 

6 ’ ’ll)® 66 66* 

The three first grinders in the upper jaw, and 
four first in the lower are small, succeeded by 
a large carnivorous or cutting tooth, and small 
tuberculous teeth further back. Body low ; head 
moderately elongated ; ears short and round; tail 
short; feet with five toes armed with crooked 
nails. 
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THE WOLVERENE. 

Gulo luscus. — Sabine. 



Description. — Head broad and round- 
ed ; jaws like the dog ; ears low, rounded 
and much hidden by the fur : back arch- 
ed ; tail low and bushy ; legs thick and 
short and the whole aspect of the ani- 
mal indicates more strength than activi- 
ty. Color dark brown, passing into al- 
most black on the back in winter with a 
pale reddish brown band passing from 
each shoulder along the flanks and meet- 
ing on the rump. Fur similar to that of 
the bear, but not so long nor valuable. 
The tail is thickly covered with long 
black hair. Some white marking on the 
throat and between the fore legs ; legs 
brownish black ; claws strong and sharp. 
Length 2 feet 6 inches; tail (vertebra) 

7 inches ; tail with the fur 10 inches. 

History — This animal was occasional- 
ly found when the country was new, in all 
parts of the state, but was never very plen- 
tiful. For many years past, however, it lias 
been known only in the most woody and 
unsettled districts, and in such places it 
is now extremely rare, none having been 
met with to my knowledge for several 
years. According to Dr. Richardson, 
from whose work the above description is 
abridged, this animal is quite common in 
the fur countries at the north, and is a 
great annoyance to the hunters, robbing 
their traps of game, or of the bait, which 
they do so dexterously as seldom to be 
■caught themselves.* The Wolverene is 
represented as being very fierce and car- 
nivorous in its disposition, and many mar- 
vellous stories have been told of its cun- 
ning and artifice and gormandizing pro- 
pensities, which are totally unfounded. Its 
food ordinarily consists of mice, moles, 
hares and other small animals, seldom 
meddling with larger ones, excepting such 
as have been previously killed or disabled. 
It produces once a year from two to four 
cubs which are covered with a downy fur 
of a pale cream color. It is found through- 
out all the northern parts of North Amer- 
ica, even as far north as the 75tli degree 
of latitude. 

Genus Mustela. — Linnaeus. 

Generic Characters. — Teeth 34 or 38 — Incis- 
ors i canines 1-1 grinders 4.-1. or £-£, 
6 > I 1 > ° 3 5 5 ot> 

Second inferior incisors on each side slightly re- 
ceding ; canines strong; grinders cutting; the 
anterior false grinders conical and compressed ; 
true grinders trilobate, the last with a blunt crown. 
Body long and cylindrical ; head small and oval ; 
ears short and round ; legs short ; toes 5, armed 



with sharp crooked claws, and glands producing 
a strong, fetid secretion. 




THE WEASEL. 



Mustela vulgaris . — L i n n as u s . 

Putorius vulgaris . — C u v i e r . 

Description. — Color above, in summer 
dull yellowish brown deepening into hair 
brown on the upper part of the head and 
nose, and yellowish white beneath, the 
brown extending in a rounded spot into 
the white behind the angle of the mouth ; 
tail next the body the same color as the 
back, but darker as it approaches the ex- 
tremity, where it is quite black, and the 
hairs terminate in a point resembling that 
of a camel’s hair pencil. Color in winter 
wholly white, excepting the posterior 
half of the tail, which is always black, or 
reddish brown. Forehead flatish ; ears 
slightly pointed ; eyes small, black and 
lively; body long and cylindrical; tail 
short, less than half the length of the 
body. Length of the head and body of 
the specimen before me 8 inches ; tail 
(v ertebree) 2 inches. 

History. — The Weasel, though no- 
where greatly multiplied, is frequently 
met with in all parts of Vermont. It is 
generally seen in stone walls, old fences 
and heaps of bushes. When in sight it 
seems to be always in motion and its mo- 
tions are very quick. When in a stone 
wall or heap of bushes he will sometimes 
show himself for an instant in half a doz- 
en places in the course of half that num- 
ber of minutes. The weasel feeds upon 
mice, young rats, young birds and birds 
eggs, and sometimes commits depredations 
upon the eggs and young of our domestic 
fowls. It is not uncommon for it to enter 
the barns and granaries and cellars of the 
farmers in quest of food, and particularly 
in pursuit of mice, of which it destroys 
large numbers, and on which account it 
might be regarded as a public benefactor, 
were it not for its occasional depredations 
upon the poultry yard. The female pro- 
duces her young several times in the 
course of the year and has from three to 
five at a litter. But notwithstanding their 
apparent fecundity, they never become 
very numerous. 



*Fauna Boreali> I. 41. 
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THE ERMINE. 




THE ERMINE. 

Mustela erminca. — Linn. Gmel. 

Putorius erminea, — Cuvier. 

Description. — Color, both in summer 
and winter, nearly the same as that of the 
Weasel, excepting- that the upper parts 
ot the Ermine are darker in summer and 
the under parts a clearer white than the 
same parts of the Weasel. The Ermine 
also grows to a larger size than the Wea- 
sel and is likewise more thick set, its 
forehead and nose more convex ; its ears 
broader and more rounded, and its tail a- 
bout twice as long in proportion to the 
length of the body. Length of the head 
and body of the specimen before me 8 in- 
ches ; tail (vertebree) 3.5. The tuft or pen- 
cil at the extremity extends about .7 inch- 
es beyond the vertebrse both in this and 
the Weasel. 

History. — It has been a matter of dis- 
pute whether this and the preceding ani- 
mal do or do not belong to the same 
species. Dr. Harlan describes them as 
two,*' Dr. Godman, as one.t With these 
authorities before him, Dr. Richardson 
says that both these species are, indubita- 
bly, inhabitants of the American conti- 
nent, the Ermine extending to the most 
remote arctic districts and the Weasel as 
far north, at least, as the Saskatchewan 
river. t Dr. Williams also describes the 
two as distinct species, and says that the 
Ermine, which he calls u one of the great- 
est beauties of nature” sometimes weighs 
14 ounces, but that the Weasel is smaller. § 
The skin of the Ermine, in its winter pe- 
lage of pure white, was formerly held in 
very high estimation, and was much worn 
by the nobility and high functionaries of 
Europe upon their robes and dresses, and 
particularly by judges. Thence it became 
the emblem of judicial purity, and the 
judge who was any way corrupted was 
said to have soiled his Ermine. The value 
of the skins at present is hardly sufficient 
to pay for collecting them. The Ermine 
in its summer dress is, in many places, 
called the Stoat. 



* Fauna Americana p. 61. f Nat. His. I. p. 393. 
t Fauna Borealis I. p. 45. $ His. Yu I. p. ill. 
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THE MINK. 

Mustela vison. — Linn. Gmel. 

Putorius vison. — Cuvier. 

Description. — The head is depressed 
and small ; eyes small and far forward ; 
ears low and rounded ; neck and body 
long and slender; tail round and thick 
next the body and tapering towards the 
tip ; legs short ; toes connected by short 
hairy webs; claws nearly straight, sharp, 
white and concealed by the fur. The fur 
is of two sorts, a very dense down mixed 
with strong hairs ; shortest on the head 
and increasing in length backwards ; color 
of the down brownish gray ; that of the 
hairs varying in different parts from choc- 
olate brown to brownish black ; occasion- 
al white spots about the throat; two oval 
glands which secrete a very fetid fluid. 
Length of the head and body 20 inches, 
tail 9 inches. 

History. — The Mink is a common ani- 
mal in Vermont- Its favorite haunts are 
along the banks of streams, where it 
dwells in holes near the water, or in the 
ruins of old walls, or in heaps of flood 
wood, or in piers and abutments ofbridges. 
It does not venture far from the streams 
and when pursued betakes himself imme- 
diately to the water. It does not run well 
on land, but swims and dives admirably, 
and can remain a long time under water. 
When irritated it ejects a fluid, which 
diffuses a very unpleasant odor. Its fine 
short fur, Otter-like tail, short legs and 
webbed feet, all denote its aquatic habits. 
Its fur though not highly prized, is more 
valuable than that of the Musk rat. 
The food of the Mink consists of frogs, 
fishes, muscles and fish spawn ; and also 
rats, mice, young birds and other small 
land animals. They sometimes enter the 
poultry yard, where they make great hav- 
oc among the fowls, by cutting off their 
heads and sucking their blood. It is not 
a very timid animal when in the water, 
but dives instantly at the flash of a gun, 
which makes it difficult to shoot them. It is 
easily tamed and in that state is very 
fond of being caressed, but, like the cat, 
is easily offended, and, on a sudden pro- 
vocation, will sometimes bite its kindest 
benefactor. This animal is found through- 
out the United States and British Ameri- 
ca, but there has been some confusion 
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FISHER MARTIN. 



PINE MARTIN. 



with regard to its name. The Mink pro- 
duces from three to six at a litter. When 
fully grown their weight is about four 
pounds. Mink skins are worth from 20 
to 40 cents, according to quality. 




THE FISHER MARTIN. 

Mustela canadensis . — Linn a: u s . 



Description. — Head, neck, shoulders 
and top of the back, mixed with gray and 
brown; nose, rump, tail and extremities, 
brownish black ; sometimes a white spot 
under the throat, and also between the 
fore and hind legs ; lower part of the fore 
legs, the fore feet and the whole of the 
hind legs, black; tail full, black, lustrous 
and tapering to a point; fur on the 
head short, but gradually increasing 
in length towards the tail ; the head has 
a strong, roundish, compact appearance ; 
the ears are low semicircular and far 
apart, leaving a broad and slightly round- 
ed forehead ; fore legs short and strong ; 
toes on all the ieet connected at the base 
by a short web which is covered on both 
sides with hair. Length from the nose to 
the insertion of the tail, 23 inches ; tail, 
including the fur, 16 inches. 

History. — This animal is known in dif- 
ferent places under a great variety of ap- 
pellations, but in Vermont it is usually 
called the Fisher, or Fisher Martin. This 
name is, however, badly chosen, as it is 
calculated to deceive those unacquainted 
with the animal, with regard to its na- 
ture and habits. From its name the inex- 
perienced would conclude that it led an 
aquatic mode of life, and that like the ot- 
ter, it subsisted principally upon fishes 
But this is by means true ; and they, 
who have had an opportunity to observe 
its habits, aver that it manifests as much 
repugnance to water as the domestic cat. 
It may, perhaps, sometimes devour fishes, 
which are thrown upon the shore, but it 
usually subsists by preying upon small 
quadrupeds, birds, eggs, frogs, &c. like 
the martin and other kindred species. It 
is said to kill the porcupine, by biting it 
on the belly, and then devour it. It lives 
in woods, preferring those which are low 
and damp. This animal is much valued 
for its fur, and considerable numbers are 
taken in the state, annually. The price 
of the skin varies from $1 to $2. It is 



sometimes called the Pckan, or the Pekan 
Weasel, or the Fisher Weasel. 




THE PINE MARTIN, 

Mustela martes . — Linnacs. 

Description. — General color, fulvous 
brown, varying in different individuals, 
and at different seasons, from bright ful- 
vous, to brownish black ; bright yellow 
under the throat ; hair of the tail longer, 
coarser and darker than that of the body ; 
the color on all parts darker and more 
lustrous, and the fur more valuable in 
winter than in summer ; nose and legs, 
at all seasons, dark, and the tip of the ears 
light. The fur of this animal is of two 
kinds, one coarse and the other fine and 
downy. The usual length of the head 
and body, 18 inches; tail, 9. 

HiSTORY.-In Vermont the name of Mar- 
tin and Sable are indifferently applied to 
this animal, but the latter incorrectly, as the 
true sable is not found in this country. In 
works on natural history it is usually de- 
nominated the Pine Martin. This animal 
was formerly very plentiful in most parts 
of the state, but it is at present chiefly 
confined to the mountainous and woody 
portions. Though small it is much hunt- 
ed for its fine and valuable fur, which, 
'with the clearing and settling of the coun- 
try, has very much reduced their num- 
bers. Many are, however, still taken on 
the forest-clad mountains along the cen- 
tral part of the state. They are usually 
caught in traps baited with some kind 
of fresh meat. Their food consists of 
mice, hares, partridges, and other birds. 
They often rob birds nests of their eggs, or 
young, and will ascend trees for that pur- 
pose, or to escape pursuit. When its re- 
treat is cut off, it will turn upon its assail- 
ant, arch its back, erect its hair and hiss 
and snarl like a cat. It will sometimes 
seize a dog by the nose and bite so hard, 
that, unless the latter is accustomed to the 
combat, it suffers the little animal to es- 
cape. It is sometimes tamed and will 
manifest considerable attachment to its 
master, but never becomes docile. Mar- 
tins burrow in the ground. The female 
is smaller than the male. Her time of 
gestation is said to be only six weeks, and 
she brings forth from four to seven at a 
litter, about the last of April. A full 
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the skunk. 



THE AMERICAN OTTER. 



frown martin weighs about four pounds. 
The price of prime skins is from flfel, to 
$1.25. # ’ 

Genus Mephitis. — Cuvier. 

Generic Characters. — Teeth 34 — incis- 
ors, I- canine 1.1 grinders 4.4 - canines 
strong and conical ; superior tuberculous teeth ve- 
ry large and as broad as they are long ; the inferi- 
or grinders with two tubercles on the inside. 
Head short; nose projecting; feet five toed, 
hairs on the bottom, and furnished with nails 
suitable for digging ; trunk of the tail of moderate 
length, or very short ; hair of the body long, that 
of the tail very long ; and glands, which secrete 
an excessively fetid liquor. 




THE SKUNK. 

Mephitis americana,. — Desm. 

Description. — General color black, 
with a white spot between the ears, which 
often extends along the sides towards the 
hips in the form of the letter V, and a nar- 
row strip of white in the face; tail bushy, 
tipped with white ; nails of the fore feet 
strong and about the length of the palm ; 
hair on the head short, longer on the body 
and very long on the tail. Length from 
the nose to the insertion ofthe tail 16 inch- 
es, head 4J inches, body 11J inches, tail 
(trunk 10, tuft 4) 14 inches. 

History. — The skunk is a very com- 
mon animal in Vermont. It is not con- 
fined to the forests, nor to the thinly set- 
tled parts of the country, but frequently 
makes its residence in the midst-of our 
villages. During the day he shelters him- 
self in stone walls, or beneath barns, or 
out buildings, and prowls for his'food du- 
ring the night. This consists of eggs, 
young birds, mice and other small quad- 
rupeds and reptiles. He frequently does 
considerable mischief in our poultry yards, 
by the destruction of eggs and fowls. 
What renders this animal most remarka- 
ble is its peculiar weapon of defence. 
When pursued, or attacked, it has the 
power of ejecting in the face of its enemy 
a fluid of the most nauseating and stifling 
scent, which exists in nature. This fluid 
is Secreted by glands situated near the 
root of the tail, and seems to be designed 
wholly as a means of defence, being total- 
ly independent of the ordinary evacua- 
tions. When undisturbed the skunk has 

Pt. i. 5 



no disagreeable odor, and whole nests of 
them may lie under a barn floor for 
months, without betraying their presence 
by their scent. The flesh of the skunk 
when the odorous parts have been removed 
is well flavored and wholesome food. 

Genus Lutra. — Briss. 

Generic Characters.— Teeth 36— Incis- 
ors, canines X-| i grinders J-j. ■ canines of 
moderate length and hooked; the first superior 
grinder small and blunt, the second and third cut- 
ting, [he fourth with a strong spur on the inner 
side, the fifth With three external points and a 
broad internal spur ; the inferior vary from five to 
six but resemble the superior. Head large and 
flattened; ears short and round ;’jbody very'lomr, 
and low upon the legs ; tail long, flattened hori- 
zontally and tapering ; feet webbed ; nails crooked 
and sharp ; body covered with a fine fur mixed 
with long bristly hairs ; two small oval glands se- 
creting a fetid liquor. 




THE AMERICAN OTTER. 

Lutra brasiliensis . — Desm. 

Description. — Color dark reddish glos- 
sy brown ; pale or whitish about, the throat 
and face ; head globular ; neck long ; body 
long and cylindrical; tail depressed at 
the base ; feet webbed, short and strong; 
5 toes on the anterior feet, and 4 with the 
rudiment of a 5th on the posterior. To- 
tal length of one of the largest size, 4 
feet ; length of the head 4.^ inches, tail 
17 inches, height 10 inches, circumfer- 
ence at the middle of the back 19 inches. 

History. — The Otter lives in holes in 
the banks of creeks and rivers, and feeds 
principally upon fish, frogs and other 
small animals. They were formerly very 
common in this state, particularly along 
the streams which fall into lake Cham- 
plain and lake Memphreinagog. Otter 
Creek derives its name from the great 
abundance of otter, which formerly in- 
habited its banks. They are now become 
scarce, but are occasionally taken at sev- 
eral places within the state. 

The Otter is an active, strong and vora- 
cious animal. When attacked and una- 
ble to escape they fight with great fierce- 
ness, and when fully grown are more 
than a match for a common-sized doo-. 
The teeth ofthe Otter are sharp and strong 
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THE COMMON WOLF. 



and his bite very severe. His legs are 
very short and his feet webbed, on which 
account he seems to be better fitted for 
swimming than for running upon land ; 
and he is so eminently aquatic in his hab- 
its that he is seldom seen at much distance 
from the water. This animal when fully 
grown measured according to Dr. Wil- 
liams, 5 or six feet in length and weighed 
about 30 pounds, but the total length of 
those taken at present seldom exceeds 
4 feet. The price of the skin is at pres- 
ent from 5 to 7 dollars, but it has been at 
times in such demand as to be worth 10 
or 12 dollars. 



Genus Canis. — Linnaeus. 

Generic Characters . — Teeth 42 — Incis- 
ors J. canine X_X. grinders £L-iL The three 

>6> . ii» b i i ■ 

first grinders in the upper jaw are small and edged, 
and are termed false molars, or grinders ; the 
great carnivorous tooth above bicusped, with a 
small tubercle on the inner side, and two tubercu- 
lous teeth behind each of the carnivorous ones. 
Muzzle elongated, naked and rounded at the ex- 
tremity ; tongue smooth, ears pointed and erect in 
the wild species; fore feet with 5 toes and hind 
feet with 4, having robust nails. 




THE COMMON WOLF. 

Cams lujncs . — Linnaeus. 

Description. — General color yellow- 
ish or reddish gray, blackish on the shoul- 
ders and rump, and yellowish white be- 
neath, but varying much according to age 
and climate, being in some cases nearly 
black and in others almost white.* On 
the back and sides there is usually an 
intermixture of long black, and white hairs 
with a grayish wool, which partially ap- 
pears, giving to those parts a grayish hue, 
which deepens along the back into black ; 
hair on the back part of the cheeks, bushy j 
tail straight and bushy like that of the fox 
and nearly the color of the back ; eyes 
oblique; ears erect; teeth very strong. 



^Difference of colour has been the occasion of the 
division of this species into the following varieties : 
Variety l. Lupus griseus , Common Gray Wolf. 
“ 2. Lupus a I, bus. White Wolf, 

£{ 3. Lupus sticte , Pied Wolf. 

“ 4. Lupus nubilus, Dusky Wolf. 

“ 5. Lupus ater. Black Wolf. 



THE COMMON WOLF. 



Length of the specimen in the collections 
of the College of Natural History of the 
Vermont University, from the nose to the 
tail 4 feet 3 inches, tail 17 inches ; height 
at the shoulder 2 feet.* 

History. — For some years after the set- 
tlement of this state was commenced, 
wolves were so numerous and made such 
havoc of the flocks of sheep, that the keep- 
ing of sheep was a very precarious busi- 
ness. At some seasons particularly in 
the winter they would prowl through the 
settlements by night in large companies, 
destroying whole flocks in their way, and, 
after merely drinking their blood and per- 
haps eating a small portion of the choicest 
and tenderest parts, would leave the car- 
eases scattered about the enclosure and 
go in quest of new victims. Slaughter 
and destruction seemed their chief de- 
light; and while marauding the country 
they kept up such horrid and prolonged 
howlings as were calculated, not only to 
thrill terror through their timorous vic- 
tims, but to appall the hearts of the in- 
habitants of the neighborhood. Though 
the sheep seems to be their favorite victim, 
wolves sometimes destroy calves, dogs, 
and other domestic animals ; and in the 
forest they prey upon deer, foxes, hares 
and such other animals as they can take. 
Impelled by hunger they have been 
known in this state to attack persons,* 
but they usually flee from the presence of 
man. The wolf bears a strong resem- 
blance to our domestic dog ; is equally 
prolific, and its time of gestation is said to 
be the same. It produces its young in 
the early part of summer, having from 
four to eight at a birth. Between the dog 
and the wolf prolific hybrids have often 
been produced, which however partake 
more of the nature of the wolf than of the 
dog. 

Wolves have always been so great an 
annoyance that much pains have been ta- 
ken for their extermination, but at pres- 
ent, their number is so much reduced 
that comparatively very little damage is 
done by them in this state. The legis- 
lature, however, continues in force a law, 
giving a bounty of $20 for the destruc- 
tion of each grown wolf within the state, 
and $10 for each'sucking whelp of a wolf ; 
and the amount paid annually for wolf 
certificates is usually from one to two hun- 
dred dollars. The largest wolves killed 
in Vermont have weighed from 90 to 100 
pounds. The only part of the wolf which 
is valuable is its skin, which affords a 
warm and durable fur. 



* This specimen is distorted by too much stuffing. 
It was killed in Addison county about ten years ago. 
^Williams Hist. 1. 101. 
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THE RED FOX. 
Cards fulvus . — D esmarest. 



Description. — General color yellow- 
ish red, or straw yellow, less brilliant to- 
wards the tail ; chin white ; breast dark 
gray; belly whitish, tinged with red to- 
wards the tail; fronts of the legs and feet 
black; tail very bushy and less ferrugin- 
ous than the body, the hairs being mostly 
terminated with black, giving it a dark ap- 
pearance, with usually a few white hairs 
at the tip ; eyes near to each other ; — 
length of the head and body 28 inches; 
tail including the hair 16 inches ; height 
of the shoulder 13 inches. 

History. — The Fox has always been 
proverbial for slyness and cunning, and 
to illustrate these traits of character in 
the human species this animal has been 
largely taxed by fabulists, particularly by 
iEsop, who composed his fables 2400 years, 
ago. Foxes have their residence chiefly 
in holes, which they dig in the earth, or 
of which they get possession by ejecting 
the woodchuck from his. These burrows 
have two or more entrances and usually 
extend under ledges of rocks or roots of 
trees so that digging out the animal is of- 
ten attended with considerable labor. 
Though sometimes seen skulking about 
in the day time, or basking in the sun, 
the Fox does not usually venture much 
abroad excepting in the night. He then 
prowls for his prey through the woods 
and fields and even among our out-build- 
ings. His food consists of hares, rats, 
mice, small birds and poultry. He is said 
sometimes to feed upon frogs, snails and 
insects, and is fond of several kinds of 
berries and fruits. The fable of the fox 
and sour grapes, shows that the partiality 
of this animal for the fruit of the vine 
was understood in the days of iEsop. 
The Fox is a great annoyance in many 
parts of the state, sometimes destroying 
young lambs and often making great hav- 
oc among the poultry. A bounty of 25 
cents each has been for several years 
paid for killing Foxes within the state; 
and the amount paid out of the treasury 
on this account has varied from $1000 to 
$2000 annually, showing that from 4000 
to 8000 foxes have been annually destroy - 



THE CROSS FOX, 



ed. The law authorizing the bounty was 
repealed in 1841. 

The red Fox is the common fox in Ver- 
mont, as well as in all the northern parts 
of the United States and Canada. Much 
doubt has existed with regard to the iden- 
tity of this fox with the common fox of 
Europe, Cams vulpes , but it is at present re- 
garded by the best naturalists as a distinct 
species. The particulars in which the 
two species differ are pointed out by Dr. 
Richardson in his Fauna Boreali America- 
na, Vol. 1. p. 91. This fox is sometimes 
taken in traps, but he is so sly and sus- 
picious that to trap for him successfully 
requires much skill. The best fox hunters 
attribute their suceess to the use of assa- 
foetida or castoreum, with which they 
rub their traps, believing the foxes to be 
attracted by such perfumes. The fox is 
however more commonly taken in Ver- 
mont, by being shot under the pursuit of 
the hound. When the hound is put upon 
their track they do not retreat directly to 
their holes, nor lead off to any considera- 
ble distance in one direction, but take a 
circuit around the base of some hill which 
they will often encompass many times be- 
fore they proceed to their burrows. The 
hunter, knowing this to be the habit of 
the fox, can judge of the course he will 
take and is enabled to place himself in a 
situation to shoot the animal as it passes. 
The skins of red foxes, if prime, are al- 
ways valuable and the price for several 
years past has been from $1 to $1,25 and 
sometimes a little higher according to 
quality. The fox is a prolific animal. It 
produces its young usually in April and 
has from three to six at a litter. 

THE AMERICAN CROSS FOX. 

Canis fulvus. — V ar. clecussatus. 

Description. — A blackish stripe pass- 
ing from the neck down the back and 
another crossing it at right angles over the 
shoulders; sides ferruginous, running into 
gray on the back ; the chin, legs and 
under parts of the body black, with a few 
hairs tipped with white ; upper side of the 
tail gray ; under side and parts of the 
body adjacent, pale yellow ; tail tipped 
with white. The cross upon the shoul- 
ders is not always apparent even in speci- 
mens, which, from the fineness of the fur, 
are acknowledged to be Cross Foxes. 
Size the same as the common Fox. 

History. — Instead of considering the 
Cross Fox a distinct species, as most A- 
merican writers have done, I have con- 
cluded to adopt the opinion of Dr. Rich- 
ardson, who regards it merely as a variety 
of the common fox. In form and size 
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the Cross Fox agrees very nearly with 
the red fox, and differs from it chiefly 
in color, and perhaps a little in the fineness 
of its far. The skin of the Cross Fox 
bears a much higher price than the red fox, 
which is owing almost entirely to the 
color. The price of a prime skin of this 
fox in Vermont is from $1,50 to $2,50. 

THE BLACK, OR SILVER FOX. 

Canis fulvus . — V ar. argentatus . 

Description. — Color sometimes entire- 
ly black and shining, with the exception 
of the tip of the tail, which is white ; but 
more commonly hoary on some parts from 
an intermixture of hairs tipped with white; 
the nose, legs, sides of the neck, black, or 
nearly so ; fur long and thick upon the 
body and tail, and short on the paws and 
face ; soles of the feet co vered with woolly 
fur. One of the largest of this variety 
measured from the nose to the insertion 
of the tail 31 inches, and the tail, includ- 
ing the hair, 18 inches. 

History. — The Black or Silver Fox is 
regarded by Dr. Richardson as another va- 
riety of the common fox. It is much less 
common than the preceding variety and 
usually grows to a larger size. It has 
sometimes been taken in Vermont, but 
very seldom. Its fur is exceedingly valu- 
able, prime skins being worth from $10 to 
$15 each. 

There is another variety in Vermont, 
which is not uncommon, called theSampson 
Fox. The fur is coarse resembling wool 
and of little value. The Gray Fox, Canis 
virgmiamis , is said to have been taken in 
this state, but as I have seen no Vermont 
specimen, it is here omitted. As we have 
before said, it is disputed whether our 
common red fox is, or is not identical with 
the common fox of Europe. Harlan, 
Godman, Richardson, and others, de- 
scribe it as a distinct species. But Dr. 
McMurtrie, the translator of Cuvier’s An- 
imal Kingdom, says that the Canis fulvus, 
or American red fox, is identical with the 
European, and was introduced into the 
United States many years ago by some 
Englishmen, who thought they afforded 
better sport than the American species.* 

Genus Fe lis. — Linnaeus . 

Generic Characters. — Teeth 30— Incis- 
ors.^ canines 1.1, grinders Inferior in- 

cisors forming a regular series ; canines very 
strono ; grinders, above, two conical ones on each 
•side, one carnivorous one with three lobes and a 
small tuberculous one, below, two false compres- 
sed simple grinders and one carnivorous bicusped. 
Head round, jaws short, tongue aculeated ; ears 
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in general short and triangular ; pupils of the 
eyes in some circular and in others vertically 
oval ; fore feet with 5 toes, hind feet with 4, all 
furnished with long sharp retractile claws. 
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F elis canadensis . — Linn jeu s . 

Description. — General aspect hoary, 
sometimes mottled ; lighter and yellow- 
ish beneath, the extremity of the hairs be- 
ing white, and below, yellowish brown ; 
head rounded ; ears erect, terminated 
with black pencils or tufts, 1| inch long, 
black at the tip, with a black border on 
the posterior side. Anterior border yel- 
lowish. Base of the jaws surrounded by 
a fringe of long hair, intermixed with 
gray black and white ; brownish around 
the mouth, white beneath ; whiskers black 
and white j tail terminated with black ; 
legs yellowish ; toes 4 on each foot, much 
spread ; nails sharp, white and concealed 
in long silky fur or hair. Total length 3 
feet 4 inches ; tail 5 inches. Height of the 
back 1 foot 4 inches ; height of the ear 1J 
inches. 

History. — The Lynx was never very 
greatly multiplied in Vermont, but when 
the country was new, it was frequently 
met with, and individuals have been ta- 
ken occasionally, down to the present 
time. It resembles in fierceness and subt- 
lety the other animals of the cat kind, 
preying upon hares, rabbits, mice and oth- 
er small animals. Nor does it confine 
itself to small game, but sometimes des- 
troys larger animals, such as deer, sheep, 
calves &c. This it is said to do by drop- 
ping upon them from branches of trees, 
clingingupon their necks with their sharp 
claws and opening their jugular veins 
and drinking their blood. Sheep and Iambs 
have sometimes been destroyed by them 
in this state. This animal is found in 
large numbers in the vicinity of Hudson’s 
Bay. Their skins are valuable and the 
Hudson Bay Company procure annually 
from seven to nine thousand of them. The 
flesh of the Lynx is used for food and is 
said to resemble that of the hare. It is a 
timid animal and makes but little defence 
when attacked. Its gait is by bounds but 
not swift. It swims well and will cross 
lakes 2 miles wide. It breeds once a year 
and has two young at a time. 



* Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, Vol. 1, p. 433. 
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Felis rufa . — Guildensted. 

Description. — Color yellowish, or red- 
dish brown. Inferior parts of the throat 
white, or whitish. Eyes encircled with 
a whitish band. Front and portions about 
the upper lip striped with darkish ; irides 
yellow. Ears short, tufted with black 
hair springing from the back of the ear, 
near the tip. Inside of the legs spotted 
with brown. Tail short, terminated with 
dark brown, and obscurely banded. — 
Fringe of hair longer than in other parts 
near the base of the jaw. Ears surround- 
ed posteriorly with a black border, within 
which is a triangular patch of yellowish 
white. Length of the head and body, 2 
ft. 3 inches ; tail, 4 inches ; height, 16 
inches. 

History. — This animal has been fre- 
quently met with in our woods, and has 
perhaps been most generally known by 
the name of Wild Cat. It is, however, to 
be distinguished from the smaller wild 
cats with long tails, which are met with, 
and which have probably sprung from the 
domestic cat. In its habits it resembles 
the preceding species, preying upon squir- 
rels, birds, and other small animals. This 
animal is now very rare, being only occa- 
sionally seen, in the most unsettled parts 
of the State. 




THE CATAMOUNT. 
Felis concolor . — Linnaeus. 



Description. — General color, brown- 
ish red on the back, reddish gray on the 
sides, and whitish or light ash on the bel- 
ly; tail, the same color as the back, ex- 
cepting the extremity, which is brown- 
ish black, not tufted; chin, upper lip, 
and inside of the ears, yellowish white; 
the hairs on the back are short, thick ^ 
brownish, and tipped with red; on the 
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sides and belly, longer, looser, lighter, 
and tipped with white ; hairs of the face 
like the back, with whitish hairs inter- 
mingled, giving it a reddish gray tinge ; 
body long, head round, jaws strong; 
teeth strong; canines conical; claws 
strong, retractile, and of a pearly white 
color. Dimensions of the specimen from 
which the above description is drawn — 
length from the nose to the tail, 4 ft. 8 
inches; tail, 2 ft. 6 inches; from the top 
of the head to the point of the nose, 10 
inches ; width across the forehead, 8 in- 
ches ; length of the fore legs, 1 ft. 2 in- 
ches ; the hind legs, 1 ft. 4 inches'. 

History. — This ferocious American an- 
imal has been known in different places 
under a great variety of different names. 
In the southern and western parts of the 
United States it is called the Cougar, 
Painter, or American Lion ; in New Eng- 
land it is known by the name of Cata- 
mount, or Panther ; while in Europe it 
has more commonly borne the name of 
Puma. This is the largest and most for- 
midable animal of the cat kind found in 
America. In form it bears considerable 
resemblance to the domestic cat, but 
when fully grown is about two-thirds the 
size of a lion. It, however, differs from 
the lion in not having the tail tufted, and 
the male being without a mane. These 
animals, though scattered over all the 
temperate and warmer parts of the conti- 
nent, do not appear to have been any 
where very numerous. They were for- 
merly much more common in Vermont 
than at the present day, and have at times 
done much injury by destroying sheep 
and young cattle. They usually take 
their prey, like the common cat, by creep- 
ing softly within proper distance, and then 
leaping upon it and seizing it by the 
throat. If the victim be a large animal, 
like a calf, sheep, or deer, they swing it 
upon their back, and dash off with great 
ease and celerity, into some retired place, 
where it is devoured at leisure. Some 
years ago one of these animals took a 
large calf out of a pen in Bennington, 
where the fence was four feet high, and 
carried it off on his back. With this load, 
he ascended a ledge of rocks, where one 
of the leaps was 15 feet in height.* Dur- 
ing the day the Catamount usually lies 
concealed, but in the night prowls for his 
prey, and in early times his peculiar cry 
has often sent a thrill of horror through a 
whole neighborhood. When the country 
was new, much precaution was consider- 
ed necessary, when travelling in the 
woods in this state, in order to be secure 
from the attacks of this ferocious beast. 



* Williams* History, Vol, 1, p. 104. 
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Travellers usually went well armed, and 
at night built a large fire, which served 
to keep this cautious animal at a distance. 
Under such circumstances a catamount 
will sometimes approach within a few 
rods of the fire, and they have been thus 
shot in this state by aiming between the 
glaring eye-balls, when nothing else was 
visible. The Catamount will seldom attack 
a person in the daytime, unless provoked 
or wounded. In the New York Museum is 
the skin of one of these animals, of which 
the following account is given in Dr. God- 
man’s. Natural History.* “ Two hunters, 
accompanied by two dogs, went out in 
quest of game, near the Catskill moun- 
tains. At the foot of a large hill, they 
agreed to go round it in opposite direc- 
tions, and when either discharged his rifle, 
the other was to hasten towards him to aid 
him in securing the game. Soon after part- 
ing, the report of a rifle was heard by one 
of them, who, hastening towards the spot, 
after some search, found nothing but the 
dog, dreadfully lacerated and dead. He 
now became much alarmed for the fate of 
his companion, and, while anxiously look- 
ing round, was horror struck by the harsh 
growl of a catamount, which he perceiv- 
ed on a large limb of a tree, crouching up- 
on the body of his friend, and apparently 
meditating an attack on himself. Instant- 
ly he levelled his rifle at the beast, and 
was so fortunate as to wound it mortally, 
when it fell to the ground along with the 
body of his slaughtered companion. His 
dog then rushed upon the wounded cata- 
mount, which, with one blow of his paw, 
laid the poor creature dead by its side. 
The surviving hunter now left the spot, 
and quickly returned with several other 
persons, when they found the lifeless cat- 
amount extended near the dead bodies of 
the hunter and the faithful dogs.” So 
recently as 1830, one of these animals 
sprang upon an unfortunate woman, as 
she was passing along a road in Pennsyl- 
vania, and killed her instantly.! 

The weight of a lull grown catamount 
is usually about 100 pounds. One of the 
largest taken in this State, to my knowl- 
edge, was killed in Roxbury, in Decem- 
ber, 1821. It measured 7 feet from the 
nose to the extremity of the tail, and. 
weighed 118 pounds. Under the name of 
panther, our legislature give a bounty of 
f 20 each for the destruction of this ani- 
mal within the state. 

THE COMMON SEAL. 

Phoca vitulina . — Linnaeus. 

But what ! exclaims one, the Seal in 
Vermont— that inland mountain state ? 

* Vol. 1, p. 301. t Gritf. Part V, p. 438. 



Be not surprised, kind reader. It is even 
so, and there are living witnesses of the 
fact. While several persons were ska- 
ting upon the ice on lake Champlain, a 
little south of Burlington, in February, 
1810, they discovered a living seal in a 
wild state, which had found its way 
through a crack and was crawling upon 
the ice. They took off their skates, with 
which they attacked and killed it, and 
then drew it to the shore. It is said to 
have been 4^ feet long. It must have 
reached our lake by way of the St. Law- 
rence and Richelieu ; but it was not as- 
certained whether the poor (fat) wander- 
er had lost his way, or having taken a miff 
at society, was seeking voluntary retire- 
ment from the world — of seals. 



Order RODENTIA. — Cuvier. 

This is the same as the order Glires of 
Linnaeus, and embraces those animals, 
whose teeth are fitted for gnawing. They 
have two large incisors in each jaw, sep- 
arated from the grinders by a vacant space. 
No canine teeth. The grinders in some 
of the genera have flat or ridged crowns, 
and in others blunt tubercles. Under 
jaw articulated by a longitudinal condyle ; 
stomach simple ; intestines long ; caecum 
large ; mammae variable in number. 
They feed generally on vegetables, but 
the species with tuberculated grinders 
are nearly omnivorous. 

Genus Castor. — Linnmis. 

Generic Characters. — Teeth, 20 — incis- 
ors i. no canines, grinders, £-|.» Incisors, 
very strong, smooth on the outside, and angular 
within ; grinders have a fold on the internal edge, 
and three similar folds on the outer edge of the 
upper teeth, which are inverted in the lower ones. 
Eyes, small ; ears, short and round ; feet, fivo 
toed ; fore feet short ; hind feet longer and pal- 
mated ; tail, large, flat, and scaly, a pouch near 
the roof of the tail in the male filled with an unc- 
tuous, odoriferous secretion. 
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Castor fiber . — Linnjeus. 
Description. — Fur dense, consisting 
of two sorts, one coarse, long, and of a 
chestnut, or reddish brown color, the oth- 
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er shorter, very fine and of smoky or sil- 
very gray ; head flattened ; nose short 
and thick ; eyes small ; ears short, thick, 
rounded and covered with short fur ; neck 
short ; body thick ; back arched ; tail flat 
and broad horizontally, oval and covered 
with oval angular scales ; fore legs very 
short and small ; and the fore feet are us- 
ed as hands for conveying food to the 
mouth ; hind feet with long, hard and 
callous soles, and long toes connected by 
a web. The usual length of the beaver 
from the nose to the origin of the tail, is 
from 30 to 40 inches, and the tail about J 1 
inches long and 6 broad at the widest 
part. The usual weight of a full grown 
Beaver is stated by Dr. Richardson to be 
about twenty-four pounds. 

History. — The beaver, though former- 
ly a very common animal in Vermont, is 
probably now nearly or quite extermina- 
ted, none of them having been killed 
within the state, to my knowledge, for 
several years. The last, of which I have 
any account, was killed, in Essex county, 
12 years ago.* The vestiges of its la- 
bors are, however, still found in u the 
beaver meadows” in all parts of the coun- 
try. The peculiarities in the form of the 
beaver, and especially the remarkable in- 
stinct, which guides him in the construc- 
tion of his dwelling, have always render- 
ed him an object of admiration, and ma- 
ny accounts of him have been published, 
most of which abounded in exaggeration 
and fable. The following account by 
Hearne, who studied the habits of this an- 
imal for 20 years, in the fur countries 
around Hudson’s Bay, is pronounced by 
Dr. Richardson,* who, himself, had the 
best opportunity for ascertaining its truth, 
to be the most correct and free from ex- 
aggeration, which has ever been publish- 
ed. 

“ Where beavers are numerous, they 
construct their habitations upon the 
banks of lakes, ponds, rivers, and small 
streams ; but when they are at liberty to 
choose, they always select places where 
there is sufficient current to facilitate the 
transportation of wood and other necessa- 
ries to their dwellings, and where the 
water is so deep as not to be frozen to the 
bottom during the winter. The beav- 
ers that build their houses in small riv- 
ers and creeks, in which water is liable 
to be drained off, when the back supplies 
are dried up by the frost, are wonderfully 
taught by instinct, to provide against that 
evil, by making a dam quite across the 
stream, at a convenient distance from 

* Letter of the Hon. J. Parker, of Orleans, to the 
Author, Sept. 27, 1841. 

j Fauna JBoreali Americana, Part 1. page 108. 



their houses. The beaver dams differ in 
shape, according to the nature of the 
place in which they are built. If the wa- 
ter in the stream have but little motion, 
the dam is almost straight ; but when the 
current is more rapid, it is always made 
with a considerable curve convex tow- 
ards the stream. The materials made 
use of, are drift-wood, green willows, 
birch and poplars, if they can be got; al- 
so mud and stones, intermixed in such a 
manner, as must evidently contribute to 
the strength of the dam ; but there is no 
order or method observed in the dams ex- 
cept that of the work being carried on 
with a regular sweep, and all the parts 
being made of equal strength. In places 
which have been long frequented by beav- 
ers undisturbed, their dams, by frequent 
repairing, become a solid bank, capable of 
resisting a great force both of water and 
ice ; and as the willow, poplar and birch, 
generally take root and shoot up, they by 
degrees form a kind of regular planted 
hedge, which I have seen in some places 
so tall that birds have built their nests 
among the branches. 

“The beaver-houses are built of the 
same materials as their dams, and are al- 
ways proportioned in size to the number 
of inhabitants, which seldom exceeds four 
old and six or eight young ones ; though, 
by chance, I have seen above double that 
number. Instead of order or regulation 
being observed in rearing their houses, 
they are of much ruder structure than 
their dams ; for, notwithstanding the sa- 
gacity of these animals, it has never been 
observed that they aim at any other con- 
venience in their houses, than to have a 
dry place to lie on ; and there they usu- 
ally eat their victuals, which they occa- 
sionally take out of the water. It fre- 
quently happens that some of the large 
houses are' found to have one or more 
partitions, if they deserve the appellation; 
but it is no more than a part of the main 
building, left by the sagacity of the beav- 
er to support the roof. On such occa- 
sions, it is common for those different 
apartments, as some are pleased to caB 
them, to have no communication with 
each other but by water ; so that, in fact,, 
they may be called double or treble hous- 
es, rather than different apartments of 
the same house. I have seen a beaver- 
house built in a small island, that had 
near a dozen different apartments under 
one roof; and, two or three of these only 
excepted, none of them had any commu- 
nication with each other but by water. 
As there were beavers enough to inhabit 
each apartment, it is more than probable 
that each family knew their own, and al- 
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ways entered at their own doors, without 
any further connection with their neigh- 
bors than a friendly intercourse, and to 
join their united labors in erecting their 
separate habitations, and building their 
dams where required. Travellers, who 
assert that beavers have two doors to 
their houses, one on the landside, and the 
other next the water, seem to be less ac- 
quainted with these animals than others, 
■who assign them an elegant suite of apart- 
ments. Such a construction would ren- 
der their houses of no use, either to pro- 
tect them from the attacks of their en 
emies, or guard them against extreme 
cold weather. 

“ So far are beavers from driving stakes 
into the ground, when building their 
houses, that they lay most of the wood 
crosswise, and nearly horizontal, and 
without any other order than that of leav- 
ing a hollow, or cavity in the middle ; 
when any unnecessary branches project 
inward, they cut them off with their teeth, 
and throw them in among the rest, to pre- 
vent the mud from falling through the roof. 
It is a mistaken notion, that the wood work 
is first completed and then plastered ; for 
the whole of their houses as well as their 
dams, are, from the foundation, one mass 
of mud and wood, mixed with stones, if 
they can be procured. The mud is always 
taken from the edge of the bank, or the 
bottom of the creek or pond, near the door 
of the house ; and, though their fore paws 
are small, yet it is held so close up between 
them under their throat, that they carry 
both mud and stones, while they always 
drag the wood with their teeth. All their 
work is executed in thq night ; and they 
are so expeditious, that in the course of 
one night I have known them to have 
collected as much mud as amounted to 
some thousands of their little handfuls. 
It is the great policy in these animals to 
cover the outside of their houses every 
fall with fresh mud, and as late as possi- 
ble in the autumn, even when the frosts 
become pretty severe, as by this means it 
soon freezes as hard as a stone, and pre- 
vents their common enemy, the wolver- 
ene, from disturbing them during the 
winter. And as they are frequently seen 
to walk over their work, and sometimes 
to give a flap with their tail, particularly 
when plunging into the water, this with- 
out doubt, has given rise to the vulgar 
opinion that they use their tails as a trow- 
el, with which they plaster their houses ; 
whereas that flapping of the tail is no 
more than a custom, which they always 
preserve, even when they become tame 
and domestic, and more particularly so 
when they are startled.” 
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Judge Parker, who has devoted consid- 
erable attention to the habits of our native 
quadrupeds, after confirming the above 
statement of Hearne, in relation to the 
structure of the dams and houses of the 
beaver, observes : u 1 have thought the 
correct judgment exercised by the beaver 
in the selection of the place for his dam, 
to be the most remarkable part of his 
character. The choice seems to be made 
with reference to the plenty of timber 
suitable for his food, and the proportion, 
which the space to be overflowed bears 
to the length of the dam ; and with regard 
to these, they seem to judge as correctly 
as man. So far as they have fallen under 
my own observation, I have always found 
them at the very best places, which could 
be selected on the whole stream. One chief 
object of their pond seems to be, to float 
timber, which is to serve them for food, 
to their dwellings ; and where the water 
does not prove deep enough for that pur- 
pose, they deepen it by digging a trench 
along the bottom, and cutting off the logs 
which lie in their way, with thei^ teeth. 
1 have seen logs 20 inches in diameter, 
which had been thus cut off and remov- 
ed. ”* 

Their food during the winter consists 
principally of the root of the pond lily, 
Nuphar luteum , which they find in the 
water beneath the ice. They also feed 
upon the bark of the poplar, birch and 
willow, which they cut down in the fall 
and drag into the water opposite the doors 
of their houses, as a part of their supply 
for the winter. In the summer they rove 
about, feeding upon different kinds of 
herbage and berries, and do not return to 
repair their houses and lay in their winter 
stock of wood till towards fall. When 
they are to erect a new habitation, they 
fell the timber for it in the spring, but do 
not begin to build till August, and never 
complete it till cold weather sets in. 

The beaver is a cleanly animal, never 
allowing any excrement or filth within 
its lodge. They are said to pair in Feb- 
ruary and bring forth their young in the 
latter part of May, producing from four 
to eight at a litter. Beavers seldom cut 
down trees which exceed 5 or 6 inches in 
diameter, and they always leave the top 
of the stump in the form of a cone. They 
gnaw all round the tree, but direct its 
fall by cutting one side higher than the 
other. The weight of a full grown beav- 
er does not often exceed 30 pounds, 
though, according to Dr. Williams, they 
have taken in Vermont weighing from 
40 to 60 pounds.! 

* Letter to the Author, 
f Big. of Vermont, Vol. I. p. 121. 
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Genus Fiber. — Cuvier. 

Generic Characters. — —Teeth, 16 — Incisors 
0 no canines, grinders .3-3.. Lower incisors 
sharp pointed and convex in front ; grinders with 
flat crowns, furnished with scaly, transverse zig- 
zag laminae ; four toes, with the rudiments of a 
fifth, on the fore feet ; five toes on the hind feet, 
having the edges furnished with stiff hairs, used 
in swimming, like the membrane of palmated feet; 
tail long, compressed laterally; both sexes secrete 
an odoriferous, musky unguent. 




THE MUSK RAT. 

Filter zibethicus. — Desm. 

Description. — General color, yellow- 
ish, or reddish brown, lighter beneath ; 
body thick and flattish, with a short head 
and indistinct neck ; incisory teeth very 
large;. lips covered with coarse hair; nose 
short ; eyes small and lateral, and partly 
concealed by the hair ; ears low, oblong, 
covered with hair and inconspicuous ; tail 
nearly as long as the body, flattened later- 
ally, and covered with small brown scales, 
interspersed with short black hairs ; legs 
and feet covered with short, brown shin- 
ing hail- ; toes 5 on each foot ; thumbs 
very small ; claws strong and sharp ; a 
brown spot beneath the tip oi the under 
jaw. Length of the specimen before me, 
from the nose to the origin of the tail 13 
inches; tail 9J inches ; weight 3J pounds. 

History. — Musk Rats, or Musquashes, 
as they are often called, have a strong- 
smell of musk, particularly the males. 
Tlieir fur is used in the manufacture of 
hats, and great numbers of their skins 
are shipped to Europe. Dr. Richardson 
imforms us that from four to five hundred 
thousand are annually imported from 
North America into Great Britain. Musk 
Rats were very numerous in Vermont 
when the country was new, and their 
skins afforded to tile early settlers an im- 
portant article of export. Although now 
much diminished, they are still found in 
considerable numbers, inhabiting the 
banks of our larger streams. 

In its aquatic and nocturnal habits, as 
well as in its appearance and the mode of 
constructing its dwelling, the Musk-ra.tis 
closely allied to the beaver. Like the 
beaver he is ail excellent swimmer, dives 
well and remains for a considerable time 
under water. It is only in low swampy 
situations that the Musk-rat resorts to the 
construction of habitations above ground. 
Pt. i. 6 



| These are made principally of mud mixed 
with grass, and in the form of a dome, with 
a warm, bed of leaves and grass within. 
The only place of entrance is from beneath, 
and from this there are usually several 
subterranean passages leading in different 
directions. When ice forms over the sur- 
face of the swamp, they make breathing 
holes through it, which they sometimes 
protect from frost by a covering of mud. 
When disturbed in their dwellings, the 
Musk-rats retreat through their subter- 
ranean passages. They feed principally 
upon the roots and bark of aquatic plants, 
but do not, like the beaver, lay in a store 
of provisions for the winter. 

During the winter several families of 
Musk-rats usually reside together. But 
when warm weather approaches, they de- 
sert their house, and during the summer 
live in pairs and rear their young, of which 
they have from three to six at a litter. 
They are very watchful and shy, seldom 
venturing abroad during the day time, and 
hence they are very seldom seen, even in 
nighborhoods where they are known to 
abound. They run badly upon the land, 
but swim with facility and dive instantly 
on perceiving the flash of a gun, usually 
giving a smart blow upon the water, with 
the tail, in the act of diving. They are 
usually taken in steel-traps. The skins 
are of little value, seldom bringing more 
than 17 ets. and often less than 10 cents. 

Genus Arvicola. 

Generic Characters . — Teeth 16 — Incis- 
ors no canines, grinders 3-3 . The grinders 
are flat oil the crowns, and marked with zigzag 
lines of enamel. Four toes and the rudiments of 
a fifth on the fore feet ; on the hind feet five toes ; 
toes furnished with weak nails, but neither palma- 
ted nor furnished with hairs on tlieir borders ; ears 
large ; tail round, hairy, and nearly as long as the 
body. 

THE MEADOW MOUSE. 

Arvicola riparius . — Ord, 
Description. — General color above 
grayish brown, resulting from the fur, 
being plumbeous at tile base, and tip- 
ped with gray and reddish brown ; be- 
neath light yellowish lead color ; head 
rather large ; ears broad, short, and slight- 
ly covered with hair on both sides to- 
wards the margin, opening large and ap- 
parent; eyes moderately large, black and 
unconcealed ; whiskers few and blackish; 
tail short and sparsely covered with 
short stiff hairs; legs and feet slender ; 
toes, four, with a rudiment of a fifth on 
the fore feet, the second toe longest and 
the outer shortest; five toes behind, the 
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three middle ones nearly equal. Length 
of the specimen from which the above de- 
scription was made, 5 inches ; tail 2 in- 
ches. 

History. — We have doubtless as many 
as two or three species belonging to this 
genus, but they have not been sufficient- 
ly examined to enable me to speak with 
confidence respecting them. Meadow 
mice are quite common in most parts of 
the state, and at times they become so 
greatly multiplied as to do much injury 
to the meadows and to the stacks of hay 
and grain. They have their burrows in 
the banks of streams, and under old 
stumps, logs and fences ; and in neighbor- 
hoods where they are plenty, numerous 
furrows may be seen along the roots of 
the grass, forming lanes in which they 
may travel in various directions from 
their burrows. Their nests are some- 
times constructed in their burrows, and 
are also found at the season of hay har- 
vest, in great numbers, among the vege- 
tation upon the surface of the ground. 
They are built of coarse straw, lined with 
fine soft leaves, somewhat in the maimer 
of a bird’s nest, with this difference, that 
they are covered at the top, and the pas- 
sage into them is from beneath. These 
nests frequently contain 6 or 8 young 
ones. The meadow mice, though very 
prolific, have many enemies which serve 
in a measure to check their undue 
multiplication. Large numbers of them 
are destroyed by owls, hawks, foxes, cats, 
&c., and the country people, when at la- 
bor in the field, are vigilant in putting 
them to death. 

Genus Mus. — Linnaeus . 

Generic Characters. — Teeth 16 — Incis- 
ors ^ no canines, grinders The grinders 

are furnished with blunt tubercles. Destitute of 
cheek pouches; fore feet with four toes, and a 
wart in the place of a thumb, covered with an ob- 
tuse nail ; hind feet with five toes ; nails long, 
sharp, and incurved ; tail long, tapering, naked, 
and scaly ; some part of the hair of the body Ion- ; 
ger and stiffer than the rest ; ears oblong, or 
round. 

THE NORWAY RAT. 

Mus decumanus. — Pall. 

Description. — General color, light red- 
dish brown intermingled with ash, light- 
er and grayish beneath ; feet pale flesh 
colored, and nearly naked ; tail nearly as 
long as the body, covered with small dus- 
ky scales, with short stiff hairs thinly 
scattered among them ; four toes and a 
small tubercle in place of a thumb before, 
five behind ; nails small, light horn color, 



THE NORWAY OR BROWN RAT. 



and slightly curved ; whiskers of unequal 
length, partly black and partly white. 
Total length of the specimen before me, 
which is a female, from the snout to the 
tip of the tail, 16 inches; head 1.8; body 
7.5; tail 6.7. Six pectoral and six ven- 
tral mammae. 

History. — This rat, which is at pres- 
ent the common rat of the United States, 
is supposed to have been originally a na- 
tive of Persia, or India, and was first 
known in Europe in the early part of the 
18th century. It was carried to Eng- 
land, about the year 1750, in the timber 
ships from Norway, and from this cir- 
cumstance it received the name of JYor- 
icaij Rat. From Europe it was brought 
over to America, about the commence- 
ment of the American Revolution, and is 
now diffused over the greater part of the 
continent. The Norway, or, as often call- 
ed, the Brown rat is very prolific, bringing 
forth from 10 to 16 at a litter, and but for 
its numerous enemies, and its own rapa- 
cious disposition, it would soon become 
an intolerable pest. Happily, however, 
for man, they are not only destroyed by 
weasels, cats, and dogs, but they are very 
destructive enemies to one another, both 
in the young and adult stale. They are 
sometimes caught in traps, but on account 
of their caution and cunning it requires 
much art. The surest way of destroying 
them is by poison, and arsenic is com- 
monly used for that purpose, but so many 
fatal accidents occur from having this pois- 
on about our buildings, that its use is not 
to be recommended. If poison is to be 
used for the destruction of rats, the pow- 
der of nux vomica , mixed with meal and 
scented with oil of rhodium, should be em- 
ployed, and it is found very effectual for 
that purpose. The brown rat is a deadly 
enemy to the black rat, and destroys it, or 
drives it from the neighborhood. It also 
destroys mice. But it does not confine 
itself to the destruction of noxious ani- 
mals. It often devours eggs, chickens, 
and the young of other domestic fowls. 
It however becomes the greatest nuisance 
and does most mischief by the destruc- 
tion of grain, fruit, roots &c. in our gra- 
naries and cellars. The graphic charac- 
ter given it by Dr. Godman will not be 
disputed by any who are acquainted with 
its habits. “It must be confessed,” says 
the Doctor, “that this rat is one of the 
veriest scoundrels in the brute creation, 
though' it is a misfortune in him rather 
than a fault, since he acts solely in obe- 
dience to the impulses of nature, is guid- 
ed by no other law than his own will, and 
submits to no restraints, but such as are 
imposed by force. Pie is, therefore, by 
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no means as bad as the scoundrels of a 
higher order of beings, who, endowed 
with superior powers of intelligence, and 
enjoying the advantages of education, do 
still act as if they possessed all the vil- 
lainous qualities of the rat, without being- 
able to offer a similar apology for their 
conduct. Among quadrupeds this rat 
may be considered as occupying the same 
rank as the crow does among birds. He 
is one of the most impudent, troublesome, 
mischievous, wicked wretches that ev- 
er infested the habitations of man. To 
the most wily cunning he adds a fierceness 
and malignity of disposition that frequent- 
ly renders him a dangerous enemy, and a 
destroyer of every living creature he can 
master. He is a pure thief, stealing not 
only articles of food, for which his hun- 
ger would be a sufficient justification, but 
substances which can be of no possible 
utility to him. When he gains access to 
a library he does not hesitate to translate, 
and appropriate to his own use the works 
of the most learned authors, and is not so 
readily detected as some of his brother pi- 
rates of the human kind, since he does 
not carry off his prize entire, but cuts it 
into pieces before he conveys it to his 
den. He is, in short, possessed of no one 
quality to save him from being universal- 
ly despised, and his character inspires no 
stronger feeling than contempt, even in 
those who are under the necessity of put- 
ting him to death.”* 

THE BLACK RAT. 

Mus ra.ttus. — Linn. 

Description. — Head elongated ; snout 
pointed; lower jaw very short; eyes 
large and projecting ; ears naked, large, 
broad and nearly ovate ; whiskers long ; 
five flat toes on the hind feet, and on the 
fore feet four, with a nail representing a 
thumb ; lateral nails, both behind and be- 
fore, very short; tail nearly naked, and 
furnished with scales disposed in rings, 
amounting in some cases to 250; color 
cinerous black, lighter beneath ; whiskers 
black ; top of the feet covered with small 
white hairs ; mammas 12. Length of the 
head and body 7 inches, tail 7.5 inches. 

History. — It seems to be a matter of 
some doubt whether this Rat is indige- 
nous in this country or was introduced 
from Europe. But whethe introduced, 
or indigneous, it is certain that they were 
very numerous here before the introduc- 
tion of the preceding species.' It is stated 
by Dr. Williams! that neither the Norway 
rat, nor the Black rat, was known in V'er- 

* Natural History Vol. 2. — page 78. 

I History of Vermont, Vol. 1, p. 113. 
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mont till some time after the settlement 
of the state was commenced, but that, 
when he wrote, they had become quite 
common. The Norway or Brown rat is 
now the common rat in all the older parts 
of the state ; and yet it is but a few years 
since it was said that none of these rats 
had ever been seen in the county of Or- 
leans. 

THE COMMON MOUSE. 

Mus mus cuius. — Linn. 

Description. — Color, dusky gray above 
and ash gray beneath; forehead, reddish ; 
whiskers, slender, numerous and black ; 
feet, white ; nails, reddish with white 
points ; tail, round, sparsely covered with 
very short hairs, and tapering from the 
insertion to the extremity ; ears large. 
Total length about seven inches, of which 
the tail constitutes one half. A variety 
of this mouse which is wholly white is 
frequently met with in the neighborhood 
of lake Champlain, on both sides of the 
lake, and another variety, less common, 
is white spotted with black. 

BIistorv. — This mischievous little crea- 
ture, like the preceding, did not exist in 
North America at the time of the discov- 
ery of this continent by the Europeans, 
but finding its way over in ships, in bales 
of merchandize, &c., by its great fecun- 
dity it filled the country with a rapidity 
equal to the advancement of the new set- 
tlement, and is now very common through- 
out all the settled parts of the continent. 
This mouse takes up his residence chiefly 
in houses, barns and granaries, where he 
is often exceedingly troublesome, and 
does much mischief: He is very apt to 

find his way into cellars and pantries, of- 
ten by gnawing holes through boards, and 
he is sure to nibble every kind of eatable 
that falls in hig way. On this account, 
and on account of the peculiar odor which 
he communicates to' the places which he 
frequents, the mouse, though a beautiful 
and sprightly creature, is everywhere re- 
garded with disgust. The mouse builds 
its nest very much like that of a bird, 
lining the inside with wool, cotton or oth- 
er soft materials. It brings forth young 
several times during the year, and has 
from 6 to 10 at a litter, so that its multi- 
plication, when unchecked, is exceeding- 
ly rapid. Aristotle, in his history of ani- 
mals, mentions that a pregnant female of 
this species was shut up in a chest of 
grain, and in a short time 120 individuals 
were counted, from which it would .ap- 
pear that the mouse was as much distin- 
guished on account of its fecundity 2000 
years ago as it is at present. 
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THE JUMPING MOUSE. THE WOODCHUCK 



Genus Gekbillus. — Desmarest. 

Generic Characters. — Teeth, 16 — Incis- 
ors 2 no canines, grinders JL_3 The grinders 
2 * 3 3 

are tuberculous ; the first with three, the second 
with two and the third with one tubercle. Head 
■elongated ; ears moderately long, rounded at the 
extremity ; forefeet short with four toes and a 
rudimentary thumb; hind feet long, having five 
toes with nails ; each foot with a proper metatar- 
sal bone ; tail long, and more or less hairy. 




TPIE JUMPING MOUSE. 

Gerbillus canadensis . — Desm. 

D escri ption . — General color, yellow- 1 
ish brown above, grayish yellow on the 
sides, and yellowish white on the belly ; 
tail tapering, longer than the body, sparse- 
ly covered with very short hair, and the 
tuft at the end very small; head small, nar- 
row and pointed; fore legs very short; hind 
legs very long; nails slender and sharp ; 
ears moderate and covered on both sides 
with short hair; upper incisors grooved 
on the outside. Length of the specimen 
before me, from the nose to the insertion 
of the tail 4 inches, head 1 inch, body 3 
inches ,tail 5 inches, hind leg 2 inches ,fore 
leg | of an inch. 

History. — This timid and active lit- 
tle animal is frequently met with in the 
grain fields and meadows in all parts of 
the state. When not in motion it might 
be mistaken for a common field mouse ; 
but its usual method of progression is very 
different. It sometimes runs on all its 
feet, but it more commonly moves by leaps 
on its hind legs, particularly when pur- 
sued. It will often clear five or six feet 
at a leap, and its leaps are made in such 
quick succession that it is not easily 
caught. On examination, it is found to 
differ considerably in form from the mouse, 
particularly in the great disproportion be- 
tween the fore and hindlegs, the latter 
being more than twice the length of the 
former. In this respect it resembles the 
kangaroo of Australasia, and the jerboa 
of the eastern continent. They pass the 
winter in a torpid state and are not usu- 
ally out in the spring before June. 



Genus arctomys. — Geoffroy. 
Generic Characters . — Teeth 22 — Incis- 
ors 2 no canines, grinders The incisors 

are very strong with the anterior surface rounded ; 
grinders furnished with ridges and tubercles. Body 
thick and heavy ; head and eyes large ; ears short; 
paws strong ; fore feet with four toes and a rudi- 
mentary thumb; hind feet with five toes; nails 
strong and compressed ; tail generally short, hairy. 




THE WOODCPIUCK. 

Arctomys monax . — Gmelin. 

Description. — General color, grayish 
ferruginous brown, paler beneath and ap- 
proaching to red between the legs; top 
of the head and nose brown ; feet and 
nails black; whiskers black and stiff, 
standing in three clusters on each side ; 
tail covered with long reddish brown hair. 
Length of the specimen before me from 
the nose to the insertion of the tail 16 J 
inches; head 3J inches, body 13 inches, 
trunk of the tail 5 inches, with the hair 
extending 1^ inch beyond, fore legs 4 inch- 
es, feet 2^ inches ; longest nail .6 inch ; 
hind legs 4^ inches ; feet 3 inches; lar- 
gest nail .4 inch. Weights lbs. This 
though an adult is not one of the largest 
size. 

History. — The Woodchuck is a com- 
mon and well known animal in all parts 
of the state. They are found both in the 
woods and open fields, where they reside 
in pairs or families, in holes jwhich they 
dig in the ground. These holes are usu- 
ally made beneath a large rock, or stump, 
or in the side of some dry bank, and are 
sometimes very extensive, consisting of 
several apartments with several open- 
ings. In these recesses they form their 
nests of dry leaves and grass in which 
they spend much of their time in sleep. 
Their food is entirely veg&table, of which 
they eat various kinds. They are par- 
ticularly fond of clover and beans, and 
are occasionally injurious to the farmers 
by the extent of their depredations. 
When feeding they frequently rise upon 
their haunches to reconoitre, raising their 
fore feet like hands. In this position, 
when the weather is fine, they will some- 
times sit for hours at the entrance of the 
holes, but they seldom venture far abroad 
in the day time. On the approach of 
cold weather they confine themselves to 
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their holes by closing the passage be- 
tween themselves and the surface of the 
ground and spend the winter, like bears, 
in a torpid state. 

The Woodchuck is a cleanly animal, 
is capable of being tamed, in which state 
it becomes playful and fond of attention. 
It is a low-set, clumsy animal, and when 
the retreat to his hole is cut off, he will 
boldly face a dog in battle, and is fully a 
match for one of his own size. Iiis bite, 
with his long and projecting incisors, is 
very severe. The female produces from 
four to six at a litter. The weight of a 
Woodchuck of the largest size in Ver- 
mont when fat is 10 or 11 pounds. Its 
flesh is sometimes eaten, but is not much 
esteemed. Sometimes called Ground Hog. 

Genus Sciurus. — Linnaeus. 

Generic Characters . — Teeth 22 — Incis- 
ors no canines, grinders The upper in- 

cisors are flat in front and wedge-shape at the ex- 
tremity, the lower are pointed and compressed 
laterally. The grinders are tubercular. Body 
small and elongated : head small ; ears erect • 
eyes large ; fore feet with four toes and a tubercle 
instead of a thumb ; hind feet with five long toes 
all furnished with long hooked nails ; tail long and 
frequently shaggy; two pectoral and six ventral 
mammae. 




THE GRAY SQUIRREL. 
Sciurus drier eus . — Gmelin . 



Description. — General color, gray 
above and white beneath ; sides of the 
head and body, and the exterior of the legs, 
reddish fawn mixed with gray ; inside of 
the legs and thighs bluish white ; tail 
large and bushy, composed of hairs mark- 
ed with zones alternately fawn and black, 
and tipped with white: ears without pen- 
cils, rounded and covered with very short 
hair ; whiskers black, 2£ inches Ions’. 
Length of the specimen before me, from 
the nose to the insertion of the tail, 10 
inches; tail, (trunk 94, tuft 2,) 1.1 J inch- 
es. Weight pound. 

History. — According to Dr. Williams, 
the Gray Squirrel was formerly the most 
common squirrel in Vermont. It is still 



the black squirrel- 



found in considerable numbers but less 
plentifully at present than some of the 
smaller species. This as well as some 
of the other species, in some years, be- 
comes exceedingly multiplied, and then, 
perhaps, for several years very few of 
them will be seen. This sudden increase 
and diminution of their numbers, seems 
to depend upon two causes, the supply of 
food and the severity of the winters. 
Their great multiplication- generally fol- 
lows a mild winter, which was preceded 
by a productive summer. I believe it to 
be generally true that when one species 
becomes very plentiful, the others become 
so too. The Gray Squirrel prefers woods, 
which abound in oak, walnut, butternut 
and chestnut, because these furnish him 
with such food as he prefers. During 
the fall they collect a supply of food for 
the winter, which they carefully depos- 
it in hollow trees or obscure recesses. 
Their nests which are built with sticks 
and lined with leaves, are usually placed 
in the forks of large and lofty trees, or in 
the hollows of old trees, and in these they 
spend most of their time during the win- 
ter, leaving them only to- visit their de- 
positories of food for the purpose of ob- 
taining a supply. This is one of the most 
active and beautiful of our squirrels. It 
is easily tamed, and, in captivity, is re- 
markably playful, but rather disposed to 
be mischievous, often using its teeth to 
the injury of the furniture. About a cen- 
tury ago these squirrels were so trouble- 
some in Pennsylvania that government 
granted a premium of 3d a head for their 
destruction, which in 1749, amounted to 
£8,000 sterling ; from which it would ap- 
pear the number killed in one year was 
about 1,280,000. 

THE BLACK SQUIRREL. 

Sciurus niger. — Linn.zeus. 

Description. — Top of the head, back, 
tail and extremities of the feet, covered 
with hair of a deep black color; throat, 
breast and belly brownish black, lighter 
on the- flanks ; ears short, black, and not 
pencilled; smaller and the tail proportion- 
ally shorter, and the fur softer than in the 
preceeding species. .Length of the head 
and body about 8 inches. 

History. — The Black Squirrel is much 
less common in Vermont than the gray 
squirrel, particularly in the western parts, 
and is perhaps, frequently confounded 
with a blackish variety of the gray squir- 
rel. Having obtained no specimen of 
this squirrel, I have copied, above, the de- 
scription contained in Dr. Harlan’s Fau- 
na Americana. According to Dr. Will- 
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iarns our largest black squirrels weigh but 
2£ lbs., while our largest gray squirrels 
weigh lbs. 

THE RED SQUIRREL. 

Sciurus Hudsonius . — Gmel. 

Description. — Color, reddish gray a- 
bove, and whitish beneath, with a dar,k 
line extending along each side, separating 
the color above from that below ; eyes 
black ; whiskers long and black ; hairs of’ 
the tail cinerous at their base and then 
black, tipped with red on the upper side, 
and with yellow on the under. Length 
of the specimen before me, from the nose 
to the insertion of the tail, inches; 
tail, (trunk 5, hair 1,) 6 inches. 

History. — This animal is every where 
known in Vermont by the name of Red 
Squirrel. They are much more common 
than either of the preceding species, and 
in some seasons they have multiplied so 
exceedingly as to be a great annoyance 
to the farmer, and do considerable dam- 
ao-e by their depredations. They spend 
most of their time in the tops of trees, 
feeding upon nuts of various kinds, and 
upon the seeds contained in the burs of 
spruce and hemlock. Their nests are 
usually in the hollow of some old tree, 
and here they lay up for winter their 
store of provisions, often amounting to 
several gallons, and consisting of butter- 
nuts, beechnuts, acorns, and different 
kinds of grain. Their food in summer 
consists of grain, sweet apples, and differ- 
ent kinds of berries, as well as nuts. In 
the fall and early part of winter they of- 
ten come around our barns, and purloin 
their subsistence from our granaries. This 
squirrel is often called the Chickaree , prob- 
ably from its noisy chatter when alarmed. 
It is also called the Hudson , or Hudson 
Bay Squirrel . 




THE STRIPED SQUIRREL. 



Sciurus Striatus . — Klein . 

Description. — Top of the head dark 
-reddish gray ; eye-lids whitish ; neck 
gray ; back striped, having a black stripe 
along the spine, then on each side abroad 
reddish gray stripe, then another black 
, stripe, succeeded by a white stripe, and, 



lastly, a reddish brown stripe ; the throat, 
belly, and inner surface of the legs, white ; 
head tapering from the ears to the nose ; 
forehead slightly convex ; nose covered 
with short hairs, with a black spot near 
the extremity; ears short, rounded, and 
covered with very fine hair, which is red- 
dish brown within ; tail less bushy than 
in the preceding species, blackish above, 
and red beneath, bordered with gray. 
Length of the specimen before me, from 
the nose to the insertion of the tail, 6 in- 
ches ; tail (trunk 3^ in., tuft § in.) 4 in- 
ches. 

History. — The Striped Squirrel is more 
common in Vermont than either of the 
preceding species, and differs from them 
in being furnished with cheek pouches, 
in which it carries the food it collects, to 
its store-house. It also differs from the 
preceding in having its chief residence in 
the ground, while the others inhabit hol- 
low trees, and hence it has received the 
name of Ground Squirrel. It is likewise 
frequently called the Chipmuck, or Chip- 
ping Squirrel , from its note ; and it is al- 
so called in many places the Hackee. 

This squirrel is generally seen running 
along upon the lower rail of fences, or sit- 
ting upon stone walls or logs. When 
frightened they immediately retreat to 
their holes, which they enter with a pe- 
culiarly shrill chit-te-rie , indicative of safe- 
ty, which is as much as to say, “ catch 
me now if you can.” When their retreat 
to their hole is cut off, they become much 
alarmed, and, in such cases, will some- 
times ascend trees, but they betray much 
timidity, and will seldom go up more than 
20 or 30 feet. Their burrows are by the 
side of stone walls, fences, or the roots of 
trees, and in places where their food is 
easily obtained. These burrows are often 
extensive, with two openings, at consid- 
erable distance from each other, and what 
is remarkable, is that the dirt which has 
been removed in making the excavation, 
is no where to be found. This squirrel 
retires to its burrow on the approach of 
cold weather, where it spends the 
winter, subsisting upon its stores of nuts 
and seeds, which it had carefully provi- 
ded, and being seldom seen after the be- 
ginning of November, before the first of 
April. 

Genus Pteromys. — Cuvier. 

Generic Characters. — Teeth 22 — Incis- 
ors, R. f no canines, grinders, Head 

round ; ears short and rounded ; eyes large ; fore 
feet with four elongated toes, furnished with sharp 
nails and a rudimentary thumb, having an obi use 
nail; hind feet with five long toes, much divided, 
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and adapted for seizing ; tail long, villose ; skin of 
the sides extending from the anterior to the poste- 
rior extremities forming a kind of parachute. 




THE FLYTNG SQUIRREL. 

Pteromys volucella. — Desmarest. 

Description. — General color, reddish 
gray above, yellowish white beneath ; 
head large; nose rounded; eyes large, 
black, prominent, and far apart, and sur- 
rounded by a blackish ash color, with a 
white spot over each ; ears broad, round- 
ed, and nearly naked; whiskers black, 
two inches long; tail long, th ickly covered 
with fine long fur, brown above, lighter be- 
neath, and flattened ; a bony appendage, 
about an inch long, proceeding from the 
wrist, and used in stretching the flying 
membrane. Length of the specimen be- 
fore me, from the nose to the insertion of 
the tail, 6 inches ; tail 5^ inches; spread 
of the membrane, measured across the 
breast, inches. 

History. — This interesting little ani- 
mal is frequently met with, living in fam- 
ilies, in all parts of the State, but is nev- 
er so greatly multiplied as some of the 
preceding species of squirrels. They usu- 
ally inhabit the hollows of trees, and feed 
upon nuts, grains, seeds and buds. Their 
wings are not calculated for rising in the 
air and flying in the manner of bats and 
birds. Consisting only of an extension of 
the skin of the flanks, they form only a 
kind of parachute, by which they are sup- 
ported for a while in the air, and are thus 
enabled to sail from one tree to another at 
a distance of several rods. In proceeding 
through the forests, they first ascend 
high upon a tree, and, leaping off in the 
d irection of another tree, and at the same 
time spreading their wings, they are ena- 
bled to sail, while descending, to a con- 
siderable distance, and to alight on the 
tree designated, near the ground. This 



they ascend, and proceed in like manner 
to another tree, thus passing to a consid- 
erable distance without coining to the 
ground. Their habits are nocturnal, and, 
unless disturbed, they seldom leave their 
nests in the day time. When this animal 
sleeps, it rolls' itself up, and so wraps its 
large flat tail over its head and limbs as 
completely to conceal them, and give it 
the appearance of a simple ball of fur. 
The flying squirrel is often tamed as a 
pet, but is more admired on account of its 
singular form, soft fur, and gentle dispo- 
sition, than for its sprightliness and. activ- 
ity. 

Genus Hystrix.— Linnmus. 

Generic Characters . — Teeth 20 Incis- 

ors, a, no canines, grinders A.4., The grind- 
ers have flat tops, but are furnished with ridges 
of enamel. Head strong and convex; muzzle 
thick and tinned ; ears short and rounded ; tonvue 
furnished with spiny scales; fore feet, with four 
toes, and the rudiment of a thumb; hind feet 
with five toes ; nails strong on all the feet ; body 
covered with spines, intermixed with strong hair ; 
tail more or less long, and sometimes prehensile. 




THE HEDGE HOG. 
Hystrix dorsata. — Gmelin. 



Description. — General color, brown- 
ish black ; hair rather long, thick, and in- 
terspersed with spines or quills, which 
vary from 1 to 4 inches in length ; quills 
black at the tip, below brownish, and 
white towards their base. Ears small, 
and covered by the hair; snout short and 
thick. Legs and feet covered with hair, 
the latter armed with long curved nails. 
Tail thick, flattened, and not prehensile. 
Length 26 inches; tail 8; height of the 
back 14. 

History. — The Hedge Hog was origin- 
ally very common in Vermont, but is now 
confined principally to the mountainous 
and woody parts, where it is still found 
in considerable numbers. This animal is 
remarkable, principally, on account of the 
quills or spines, which are intermingled 
with the hair, on nearly all parts of its 
body; and as he runs very badly, and is 
moderate and awkward in all his move- 
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ments, he relies mostly upon his quills 
for defence and safety. When his en- 
emy approaches, if allowed sufficient 
time, he will generally retreat to a fissure 
among the rocks, or take refuge in the 
top of a tree, which lie ascends with fa- 
cility : but, if overtaken, he places his 
head between his fore legs, draws his bo- 
dy into a globular form, arid erects his 
barbed spines, which now project in all 
directions. In this condition they jdefy 
the attack of all enemies but man. The 
fox, the wolf and the dog attempt to seize 
him only to be severely wounded in the 
nose and mouth by the sharp projecting 
quills. These quills, being barbed at the 
extremity, and adhering in the wound, 
are detached from the owner, and by 
their rankling, and by penetrating deep- 
er and deeper, not only discourage the at- 
tack of the assailant, but very often occa- 
sion his death. The vulgar notion that 
this animal has the power of projecting or 
shooting his quills at his assailant, is with- 
out a shadow of foundation. 

The quills of the Hedge Hog are highly 
prized by the aborigines on all parts of 
the continent, and are used by them in 
various ways as ornaments of their dress- 
es, pipes and war instruments. For this 
purpose they are dyed of several rich and 
permanent colors, cut into short pieces, 
strung upon threads or sinews, and then 
wrought into various forms and figures 
upon their belts, buffalo robes, moccasins, 
&c., and in these operations they mani- 
fest considerable ingenuity and a great 
deal of patient perseverance. 

The Hedge Hog is a solitary, sluggish 
animal, seldom venturing to much dis- 
tance from his retreat among the rocks. 
Their food consists of fruits of different 
kinds, roots, herbs, and the bark and buds 
of trees. Their flesh is sometimes eaten, 
and is esteemed by the Indians as the 
greatest luxury. They have three or four 
young at a litter, and their period of ges- 
tation^ said to be 40 days. The Hedge 
Hog or American Porcupine, when full 
grown and fat, weighs about 16 pounds. 



Genus Lepus. — Linnams . 

Generic Characters. — Teeth, 28 — Incis- 
ors JL no canines, grinders £-4. The upper in- 

2’ . 06 ill 

cisors are placed in pairs, two wedge-shaped 
with a longitudinal furrow in front, and two smal- 
ler ones intermediately behind ; the under incisors 
square, grinders with flat crowns and transverse 
laminfe of enamel. Head rather large; ears 
long ; eyes large, projecting laterally ; fore feet, 
with five toes ; hind feet with four very long toes ; 
all the toes armed with moderate sized nails, 
which are slightly arched ; bottoms ol the feet 



hairy ; tail short, hairy and elevated ; mammse 
from 6 to 10. 




THE AMERICAN RABBIT. 



Lepus americanus. 

Description. — Color, above grayish 
fawn, varied with blackish brown and red- 
dish ; more red about the shoulders than 
elsewhere ; a whitish spot before the eyes 
and another behind the cheeks; breast 
and belly white; feet reddish before with 
the point of the foot fawn color ; upper 
part of the tail the color of the hack, be- 
neath white, fur on the body white in 
winter, but the ears and tail are of the 
same gray color summmer and winter. 
Length 14 inches, head 3% ears tail 2 
inches. 

History. — This animal though’ strictly 
a Hare has acquired very generally in this 
country the name of Rabbit. Indeed the 
name of Rabbit is not only applied to this 
species, but also to the following, and this is 
distinguished by the appellation of Gray 
rabbit, on account of its not becoming so 
white in the winter as the other. This is 
the most common species of hare through- 
out the United States, and is also one of 
the most prolific species. It produces its 
young three or four times in the course 
of the year and has from from five to sev- 
en at a birth. This animal has been sup- 
posed to form burrows in the earth’ like 
the European Rabbit, but this is probably 
a mistake. It is true they are sometimes 
found in burrows, but it is believed to be 
only in cases in which they have taken ref- 
uge in the holes of foxes or woodchucks. 

THE VARYING HARE. 

Lepus virginianus . — Harlan. 

Description. — General color, in its 
Slimmer dress , reddish brown, darkest 
along the back, lighter about the should-^ 
ers, and passing into white on the belly. 
Hairs on the upper parts bluish at their 
base, then light reddish yellow, and tip- 
ped with black. Chin and ears bluish 
white mixed with reddish brown, the lat- 
ter margined exteriorly, towards the tip, 
with black, and slightly edged with white ; 
orbits surrounded by reddish fawn ; flanks 
tinged with orange ; sides of the feet whi- 
tish; soles covered with long hair of a 
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tawny yellow color. Ears and head of 
equal length ; tail very short ; nails long, 
slightly arched, compressed at the base, 
and entirely covered by the hair. Incis- 
ors above and below nearly equal, the for- 
mer slightly arched and marked by a lon- 
gitudinal groove. Length of the speci- 
men before me, which was taken in Sep- 
tember, from the the root of the 

tail, 16 inches ; tail, i nCThding the fur, I ^ ; 
ears 3J; hind foot, 5J, Color, in its win- 
ter dress , white, or nearly so, resulting 
from the hairs being bluish at their base, 
then yellowish fawn, tipped with white. 

History. — This hare is quite common 
in Vermont, and, in the winter season, is 
usually called the white rabbit. It is less 
prolific than the preceding species, pro- 
ducing its young only once or twice a year, 
and having from 4 to 6 at a time. The 
young are able to see at birth, and are 
covered with hair. They are able to pro- 
vide for themselves in a very few days, af- 
ter which they receive blit little aid from 
their mothers. The hares feed in sum- 
mer upon grass, juicy herbs, and the 
leaves and buds of shrubs, but in winter, 
when the snow is deep, they gain a pre- 
carious subsistence from the buds and 
bark of bushes and small trees. The bark 
of the willow, birch, poplar, and the buds 
of the pine, are with them favorite arti- 
cles of food. The hares are the most timid 
and defenceless of all quadrupeds, and no 
animals have more numerous. or formidable 
enemies. They are pursued and destroy- 
ed in great numbers, by men and dogs, 
by eagles, hawks, and owls, and by all the 
carnivorous beasts of the forests ; and yet, 
notwithstanding this destruction, nature 
has sufficiently provided, in their great 
fecundity, for the preservation of the sev- 
eral species. When pursued, the Ameri- 
can rabbit soon becomes wearied, and to* 
avoid being overtaken, takes shelter in 
some hole in the earth, in a heap of logs, 
or stones, or in a hollow log, but this spe- 
cies is so fleet as to be in no fear of being 
overtaken by its pursuers, and, therefore, 
does not seek concealment. It has been 
ascertained by measurement that it can 
leap SI feet at a bound, and its body is so 
light in comparison with its broad furry 
feet that it is enabled to skim easily along 
the surface of deep snows, while the wea- 
ried hounds plunge in at every bound, 
and goon give up the hopeless pursuit. 
The shin of the hare is of no value, but 
the flesh is considered nourishing food. 

Order RUM IN A NTT A. 

Animals of this order have three kinds 
of teeth. They have mv incisors in the 
upper jaw, but have usually eight in the 
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THE MOOSE. 



lower, which are opposed to a callosity on 
the upper gums, in some species there 
are canines only in the upper jaw, and 
others have the ra in both. The grinders 
are twelve in each jaw, marked with two 
double crescents of enamel on their 
crowns, of which the convexity is out- 
wards in the lower, and internal in the 
upper jaw articulations of the jaw adap- 
ted for a triturating motion. The limbs 
are disposed for walking; the feet with 
two hoofed toes ; the two bones of the met- 
acarpus and metatarsus, consolidated in- 
to one; organs of digestion calculated for 
ruminating, consisting of four stomachs ; 
intestines long; two or four inguinal 
mamma). The males have horns, and the 
females, too, in some species ; food always 
vegetable. The most remarkable faculty 
of these animals is that of rumination, or 
of returning the food into the mouth for 
the purpose of chewing it. a second time, 
called chewing the cud , and hence the 
name of the order, Ruminantia. 

Genus Ce rvus. — Linnaeus. 
Generic Characters. Teeth 32, or 34 — 

Incisors g — canines or i .A grinders JI-.G 

.8 0 0 r. 0 ® 0 6* 

r Phe canines, where they exist, are bent back and 
compressed. Hoad long, terminated by a muz- 
zle ; eyes large, pupils elongated transversely ; 
most of the species have a lachrymal sinus ; ears 
long and pointed; tongue soft ; horns solid, decid- 
uous, palmated, branched, or simple, in the males ; 
females destitute of horns, except in one species; 
four inguinal mammas. 




THE MOOSE. 



Cerftus a! res. — Li n n^eu s . 

Description. — Head long, narrow be- 
fore the eyes and enlarged towards the 
mouth, which has some analogy to that of 
the horse ; upper lip exceedingly dev«l- 
oped and very thick ; nostrils, a late rat 
slit, more open anteriorly than behind ; 
eyes small, near the base of the horns ; 
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lachrymal pits small ; neck short ; ears 
very large and thick ; horns, consisting 
of a very large flattened expansion, fur- 
nished with numerous prongs on the ex- 
ternal border, with a large isolated brancbof 
the principal stock. Tail excessively short. 

A tuft of long halr y like heard, beneath 
the throat,, in both sexes, and a protuber- 
ance in. the same place in tire male. .Legs 
long,; feet long, and placed obliquely on 
the soil; Hair coarse and friable. Gen- 
eral color fawn-brown. Dimensions, as 
given by Dr. Harlan : length from the 
nose to the base of the* tail, & ft. 10 in. ; 
height before, 5 ft. 2^ im — behind, 5 ft. 
4| in. ; length of the head, 23 in. ; ears,. 10 
in.; horns, 37 in.; neck, IB in. ; tail, 1^ 
inch. Weight of the horns sometimes 60 
pounds. 

History. — Moose were formerly very 
plentiful in Vermont, and in many places 
the early settlers depended upon their 
flesh for no inconsiderable part of the sub- 
sistence of their families. They are now 
exterminated from all portions of the state 
excepting the county of Essex, in the 
northeastern, part. There they are still 
found, and' several were killed there du- 
ring the two last winters. The head and 
horns of one of these, obtained by Judge 
Parker, of Orleans, and' now in his pos- 
session, weighed 95 pounds, of which the 
horns are supposed to constitute one half. 
The hide and quarters of this Moose, when 
dressed, weighed a little more than 800 lbs. 
The height of its horns exceeded 3 feet, 
and the distance between their tips was 
more than 5 feet, and larger than this are 
not often found at the present day. But 
it would appear from the statement of Dr. 
Williams that larger individuals were ta-^ 
hen iir early times. He says that one of 
these animal? in Vermont was found by 
measure to be 7 feet high, and that the 
largest Moose were estimated by the hun- 
ters to weigh from 1300 to 1400 pounds. 
The food of the Moose consists of grass, 
shrubs, the boughs and bark of trees, es- 
pecially the beech, which they seem to 
prefer above all others, and a species of 
maple, Jlccryennsylvayiicinn, which is call- 
ed Moosewood. in summer they keep 
pretty much in families. In winter they 
herd together, sometimes to the number 
of 20 or 30 in a company. They seem to 
prefer cold places ; and when the snow is 
deep they tread it down for a space of sev- 
eral acres, forming what is called a yard. 
Within this space they range, and sub- 
sist. upon the twigs and bark of the trees, 
while the snow remains deep upon the 
ground. In order to eat from the ground, 
they are obliged to kneel or spread their 
foi e legs* on account of the shortness of 



their neck. They move withalung sham- 
bling trot, and with a rlTtt^g of their 
hoofs, which may be heard at a consider- 
able distance. Their course is swift and 
straight, and they leap over the highest 
fences with ease. The males only have 
horns, which are shed and reproduced an- 
nually. The rutting season is in Septem- 
ber, arid the young are produced about 
the first of June, usually two at a birth. 
The female is smaller than the male * 
This animal was called Monsa.il by the 
Algonquin Indians, Orignal by the French 
inhabitants of Canada, and Moose , of 
Moose Dcer 7 by the English.! 

Since tire above was written, I have 
had an opportunity of examining a living 
Moose in Burlington. It was a female., 
two years old, and had then been in cap- 
tivity about two months, having been ta- 
ken in Canada, near the north line of this 
state, in March, 1842. The height at the 
shoulder was about 6 feet, and it agreed 
fully with my description, so far as it is 
applicable to the female, that sex being 
without horns.. It had become so tame 
as- to be led by a halter without difficulty* 

THE ELK. 

Ceinus canadensis . — Gmel . 

Description. — Head well formed, ta- 
pering to a narrow point ; ears large and 
rapidly moveable ; eyes full and dark ; 
horns lofty, graceful, with numerous 
pointed cylindrical branches, which curve 
forward. The hair is of a bluish gray 
color in autumn; dark gray during the 
winter, and at the approach of spring as- 
sumes a reddish, or bright brown color, 
which it retains during the summer. The 
croup of a pale yellowish white or clay 
color. Colors nearly the same in the two 
sexes ; but the females are without horns.. 
Height at the withers, according to Dr. 
Harlan, 4 feet, the horns 3 feet, first ant- 
ler 1 foot, second 10 inches, length of the 
tail 2 inches. 

History. — The horns of the elk have 
been often found in Vermont, which may 
be regarded as- sufficient proof of the for- 
mer existence of that animal within the 
state ; and if the animal was found here 
after the settlement of the state was com- 
menced, it is doubtless now completely 
exterminated. Elks live in families. 
Their rutting season is in September, and 
the young, one and sometimes two in 
number, are produced in July Their horns 
are generally shed in March. This spe- 
cies is said to be still found in numbers 

* William?!’ History, Voh I, p. 99. 

| Harlan, Fauna. Americana, p. 232. 
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in the western states. A s-pecimen of this 
species, preserved in the Philadelphia 
M use urn, measures v s eve n. feet and seven 
inches from the tip of the nose to the 
base of the tail, and the horns measure 
three feet and ten inches. The animal 
was 13 years old. 




THE COMMON DEER. 

Cervns virginianus. — Gm el. 

Description. — Form light and slender ; 
color reddish fawn in summer, and gray- 
ish in winter; horns moderate, with an 
antler placed high on the inside of each 
shaft, and two or three others on the pos- 
terior side, turned backwards, but varying 
with the age of the animal; lachrymal 
pits formed by a fold in the skin; muzzle 
partially developed ; tail proportionally 
longer than in the preceding species, and 
thin; no canine teeth. Length 5 feet 5 
inches, tail 10 inches, height 3 feet, 
length of the head 12 inches, of the 
horns, following the curvature, 22 inches. 
Weight from 90 to 130 pounds. 

History. — When the coumry was new 
this deer was one of the most common 
■and valuable quadrupeds found in our 
forests, and upon its flesh were the first 
settlers of the state, to a very considera- 
ble extent, dependent for food. Indeed 
so eagerly was it hunted, and still so 
anxious were the people for its preserva- 
tion, that a law for its protection from the 
10th of December to the 10th of June 
was one of the earliest acts of our legisla- 
ture. But notwithstanding all that has 
been done for their preservation, their 
numbers have been constantly diminish- 
ing within the state, till they have be- 
come exceedingly scarce, except in a few 
of the most unsettled and woody sections. 
The range of this species is very exten- 
sive, reaching from Canada to the Oro- 
noco in South America. In its form this 
deer is slender and delicate ; and its neck 
and tail proportionally longer than in 



most other species ; but at the same time 
it possesses great muscular power, and 
runs with surprising speed. It i-s a very 
timid and shy animal, and, possessing a 
keen sense of hearing and smelling, it is 
found to be very difficult to approach 
within gun shot of him without his taking 
alarm. In the fall the deer are in good 
condition, and the venison valuable. In 
the winter they herd together, and, when 
the snow is deep, they’ form what are 
called “yards,” where they tread down 
the snow and gain a scanty subsistence by 
browsing the trees and hushes. During 
this period they become very lean, and 
neither the skin nor the flesh is of much 
value. They produce their young in the 
early part of summer, and have two, and 
sometimes three, at a birth. The fawns 
are at first reddish, spotted with white. 
They lose their spots in autumn and be- 
come gray in winter. This coat is shed 
about the first of June and in summer 
they are nearly red, which color continues 
till August and then changes to blue. The 
skin is said to be thinnest in the gray , 
toughest in the red and thickest in the 
blue; the skin and the flesh being most 
valuable in the blue. The horns of the 
male are shed in January. The deer is 
said to manifest great enmity to the Rat- 
tle-snake. When it discovers one of 
these reptiles, it leaps into the air above 
it and alights upon it with all four of its 
feet brought together 'in the form of a 
square, and this operation is repeated till 
the Rated reptile is destroyed. 



DOMESTIC QUADRUPEDS. 

Thus far we have confined ourselves to 
an account of the Quadrupeds which have 
been found in Vermont in a wild state. 
In addition to these we have several quad- 
rupeds which have been introduced and 
are kept in a domesticated state. The fol- 
lowing is a list of such as may be regard- 
ed as permanent residents. 

Order Carnivora. 

Can i s f run i l i cur is , The Dog. 

Felis cat, us , The Cat. 

Order Pachyderm at a. 

Efjvus cab alius, The Horse. 

Efims asinus , The Ass. 

Sus scrofa , The Hog. 

1 Order Ruminantia. 

Eos taurvs , The Ox. 

On is aries , The Sheep. 

There are a few other Quadrupeds, 
which are sometimes kept as a matter of 
curiosity, such as the Goat, the English 
Rabbit, the Guinea Pig, &c. 
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THE DOG. 

Canis familiaris . — Linn . 

The Dog has been in a domesticated 
state from time immemorial ; and from 
him has sprung so great a*nuraber of va- 
rieties, that it is perhaps impossible to de- 
termine which now approaches nearest to 
the original stock. The dog is mention- 
ed as being a familiar animal nearly two 
thousand years before the Christian era, 
but the allusions to him in the Bible seem 
to imply that he was formerly more san- 
guinary and savage in his disposition than 
at present. The dog is the only quadru- 
ped which has been the companion of 
man in every state of society, and in eve- 
ry region and climate of the earth, and no 
other animal manifests so great and so 
faithful an attachment to his master as 
this ; and this attachment seems to arise 
from the purest gratitude, and truest 
friendship. In works on natural history 
we have no less than sixty permanent va- 
rieties of the dog named and described.* 
In Vermont, each family in the country 
usually finds it convenient to keep one 
dog, and very few have more than one. 
In our villages a few dogs are kept, (bet- 
ter if fewer,) but as a person’s standing in 
society is not here, as in some countries, 
indicated by the number of liis dogs, the 
dog mania has never prevailed to any 
considerable extent, and consequently lit- 
tle pains have been taken to procure rare 
and popular varieties. As the expense of 
keeping a dog is generally much more 
than the profit, and as direful consequences 
are to be apprehended when dogs are nu- 
merous, from the occurrence of hydropho- 
bia among them, we should by no means 
regret the reduction of the dogs in this 
state to a moiety of their present number. 

THE DOMESTIC CAT. 

Fclis catus . — Linn. 

Our domestic Cat is said by Cuvier to 
have been originally from the forests of 
Europe, where it is still found in a wild 
state. The color /if the wild animal is 
grayish brown on the back and sides, with 
da rk transverse undulations, while below 
it 's lighter colored, and the inside of the 
thighs and feet are yellowish. There are 
thre e bands upon the tail, the inferior 
third of which is blackish. In the domes- 
ticate d state this animal varies, as is well 
known, in the length and fineness of its 
hair, but infinitely less so than the dog, 
and is also much less submissive and af- 
fectionate. The Cat renders essential 
service by the destruction of vermin, and 



most families consider it to their advan- 
tage to keep one at least upon their prem- 
ises. Cats were formerly held in so high 
estimation on account of their mousing 
qualities, that in the \ Oth century laws 
were passed in England regulating the 
price of them. It was also enacted, that 
u whoever stole or killed the cat that 
guarded the granary of the prince, should 
forfeit an ewe, with her fleece and lamb, 
or as much wheat as, when poured upon 
a cat, suspended by its tail, (the head 
touching the floor,) would form a heap 
high enough to cover the creature to the 
tip of its tail.” 

Order PACHYDERMATA. 

This order is named from the thickness 
of the skin of the animals which compose 
it. They have two and sometimes the 
three kinds of teeth. The four extremi- 
ties are furnished with toes, variable in 
number, and terminated wi th strong nails 
or hoofs. They have no clavicles; and 
the organs of digestion are not formed for 
ruminating. We have no animal of this 
order existing in Vermont in a wild state, 
and only three, the Horse, the Ass, and 
the Hog, which have been introduced. 

Genets Equ.us , Linn^us. 

Generic Characters . — Teeth 40 — Incis- 
ors 3 canines JL.l grinders 6„o Grinders 

6 > i i» " 6 6 ' 

furrowed on each side with flat crowns, and sev- 
eral ridges of enamel ; between the canines and 
grinders a vacant space. Upper lip capable 
of considerable motion ; eyes large; ears rather 
large, pointed and erect; feet with a single vis- 
ible toe, covered with a strong hoof ; tail with 
long hair, or in some species with a tuft at the 
extremity ; two inguinal teats ; stomach simple 
and membranous ; intestines and caecum large. 

THE HORSE. 

Equus ccihallus. — Linn^us. 

This generous and noble spirited ani- 
mal, next to the sheep and the ox, has 
probably been the most useful servant of 
man At what period lie became domes- 
ticated we have at present no means of 
knowing. It must, however, have been 
soon after the deluge, if not before that 
event, as there is mention of the horse 
and his rider in the book of Genesis near- 
ly 2000 years before the Christian era. 
The horse is the associate and assistant 
of man in war, in the chase, and in the 
works of agriculture, of the arts and of 
commerce. Although wild horses exist 
at the present day in several parts of the 
world, yet it is believed that there are 
now no wild horses, which have descen- 
ded in a wild state from the original stock. 



* Brown’s Zoological Text Book, Vol. 1, p. 75. 
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The wild horses in Asia and America are 
all descended from such as had been for- 
merly domesticated, and had been set at 
liberty. These wild horses are said to be 
very numerous, going in troops upon the 
prairies at the southwest, and that the In- 
dians supply themselves with horses, by 
catching and taming them. The period 
of gestation in the horse is 11 months and 
in the domesticated state the colt is al- 
lowed to suck 5 or 6 months. At the 
age of two years the sexes are separated ; 
at three they are handled and at four are 
broke to the saddle and harness, and are 
capable of service and of propagating 
without injury to themselves. The life 
of the horse is from 25 to 30 years, but 
they are not of much value after they 
reach 20 years. The age of a horse may 
be pretty nearly ascertained by his teeth. 
According to Cuvier the milk teeth appear 
about 15 days after the colt is foaled; at 
2| years the middle ones are replaced ; at 
3j the two following ones ; and at the 
outermost ones or corners. All these 
teeth have at first indented crowns, which 
are gradually worn down by use and en- 
tirely effaced at 7 years old. The lower 
canine teeth appear at 3 years old, and 
the upper ones at 4. They remain poin- 
ted till 6, and begin to peel off at 10. 

Vermont produces excellent horses and 
considerable pains have been taken to in- 
troduce the best varieties. The greatest 
part of the labor upon the farms, and 
nearly the whole of the travel and trans- 
portation in this state is performed by hor- 
ses, and large numbers of fine horses are 
annually sent to market out of the state. 
The whole number of horses in Vermont, 
(including the mules, which are very few,) 
•according to the returns “of 1840, was as 
follows : 

Addison, 

Bennington, 

Caledonia? 

Chittenden? 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Grand Isle, 

Lamoille, 

THE ASS. 

Equus asinus , — L i nnteus . 

The Ass is distinguished by his long 
ears, by the tuft which terminates his tail, 
and by the black cross on his shoulders. 
His usual color is a brownish gray. He 
was originally from the great deserts of 
central Asia, where these animals are still 
found in a wild state, and where they 
range in immense herds from north to 
south, according to the season. The Ass 
in the domesticated state, is a patient, 
submissive and serviceable animal, and in 
.-many parts of the world is almost the only 



5,425 


Orange, 


6,674 


3.397 


Orleans, 


3,462 


5,852 


Rutland, 


6,200 


4,231 


Washington, 


4,360 


1,207 


Windham , 


4,969 


4,127 


Windsor, 


8,440 


1,161 

2,597 


Total number, 


62,402. 



one employed as a beast of burden. It is 
much more sure-footed than the horse, 
and on that account is much used in 
rough mountainous countries. The hoarse- 
ness of the bray of the Ass is well known, 
and it is produced by two small, peculiar 
cavities, situated at the bottom of the lar- 
ynx. The Ass is not kept in Vermont for 
its labor, but a very few are kept for the 
production of Mules from the mare. 

The Mule. — The Mule i^ an unprolif- 
ic hybrid, produced betwixt the horse and 
the ass. When the sire was ahorse and the 
dam a she-ass, the offspring was termed 
Hinnus by the ancients, but when the sire 
was a jack ass and the dam a mare, it was 
then called Mulus. At some periods a 
considerable number of Mules have been 
produced in Vermont, but they have al- 
ways been reared for exportation, none 
of them being kept within the state for 
their labor. 

Genus Sus. — Linnaeus. 

Generic Characters . — Teeth 42 or 46 — 
incisors, .4. or canines, 1-1 } grinders, 7.7.^ 
Lower incisors directed obliquely forward, the up- 
per ones conical ; the canines protruded and bent, 
upwards ; grinders simple and tuberculous Body 
covered with bristles; nose elongated, cartilagin- 
ous and furnished with a particular bone to the 
snout; feet with four foes, the two middle ones only 
touching the ground, furnished with sirong hoofs. 

THE COMMON HOG. 

Sus scrofa . — Linnteus. 

The color of the Hog, in a wild state, 
is blackish brown mixed with gray. 
Its tusks strong, prismatic, curved out- 
wards and slightly upwards ; its body short 
and thick; its ears erect, and the young 
are striped with black and white. In the 
domestic state it is subject to very great 
variety, both in form and color. Pork or 
the flesh of the Hog, has always been to 
the people of Vermont one of the most 
important articles of food. When the 
country was new, the first settlers of the 
state depended, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, upon the spontaneous productions 
of the forests for the means of fattening 
their hogs. Hogs are extremely fond of 
acorns, beech nuts, and other nuts, and 
with these the forests abounded. When, 
on the occurrence of frosts in autumn, 
these nuts began to fall from the trees, it 
was the practice of the early settlers to 
turn their hogs into the woods and let 
them run till the setting in of winter and 
the fall of deep snows, when they were 
usually found in good condition to be 
butchered. But on account of the great 
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number of bears, wolves and catamounts, 
which embraced every opportunity to de- 
stroy them, the fattening of hogs in this 
way was, at best, a precarious business. 
In some places, where a considerable num- 
ber of hogs were turned into the woods 
together, a person was kept with them to 
protect them during the day, and collect 
them into a place of safety for the night, 
and often has our blood chilled in our 
veins as we have heard our fathers nar- 
rate, with quivering lips, their bloody 
struggles with bruin for the possession of 
a favorite hog. Almost every family in 
the state fattens one hog, or more than 
one, for their own use, and by most of our 
farmers, more or less are fattened for mar- 
ket. Hogs are usually butchered in this 
state when about 20 months old, and 
their weight when dressed is from 150, to 
400 pounds, according to kind and condi- 
tion. Considerable pains have been taken 
within a few years to improve our breed of 
hogs, and several new varieties have been 
introduced, one of the latest and most ap- 
proved of which is called the Berkshire 
Hog. The Hog is a prolific animal, pro- 
ducing young twice a year, and often 
having 14 pigs at a litter. The period of 
gestation is 4 months. The hog increases 
in size for about 5 or 6 years, and some- 
times lives 20 years. The number of hogs 
in the several counties in Vermont, ac- 
cording to the returns of 1840, was as fol- 
lows : 



Addison, 

Bennington, 

Caledonia, 

Chittenden, 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Grand Isle, 



14,305 


Lamoille, 


7,287 


9. 906 


Orange, 


22,5! > 


18,99! 


hleans, 


9,750 


25,310 


Rutland, 


15,563 


3,639 


Washington, 


12,150 


8,935 


Wind hum, 


29,435 


3,179 


Windsor, 


22,834 



Genus Bos. — Linn&us. 

Generic Characters . — Teeth 32 or 30 — 
Incisors A or J. canines JL grinders^.- ® . Head 
large; forehead straight'; muzzle square ; horns oc- 
cupying the. crest of the forehead ; eyes large; 
ears funnel shaped; dewlaps on tire neck; female 
with an udder, haying four teats ; tail long and tuf- 
ted ; horns simple, conical, round with various in- 
flections, sometimes directed laterally. 

THE OX. 

Bos taurus . — Linn. 

We here use the term ox in a general 
sense, to denote neat cattle , the male of 
which is called bull, and the female cow, 
although it is ordinarily applied to the 
male in an altered working state. Neith- 
er the native country of the ox, nor the 
time when he was reclaimed from a wild 
state, is now certainly known. It must, 



however, have been domesticated at a 
very early period, as the keeping of cattle 
is mentioned as an occupation before the 
flood. * After that event the keeping of 
cattle and sheep afforded the means of 
subsistence and constituted the principal 
part of the wealth of a large proportion of 
the human race ; and has continued to do 
so down to the present time. We read 
that when Abraham was in Egypt, 180 
years before there is any mention of the 
horse, he was possessed of sheep and ox- 
en ;t and this account of the early domes- 
tication and acknowledged value of the 
ox is confirmed by the records of profane 
history. This animal was held in so high 
estimation as to be an object of worship 
in Egypt, and among the Hindoos was 
highly venerated and believed to be the 
first animal created. The traditions of 
the Celtic nations also enrol the cow 
among the earliest productions, and rep- 
resent her as a kind of divinity. 

Cattle, like most other domesticated 
animals, have run into a very considera- 
ble number of varieties, and it is now, 
perhaps, impossible to ascertain which 
approaches nearest to the original stock. 
The cattle which were first introduced 
into this country by the early settlers, 
were such as were the common cattle of 
Great Britain 150 or 200 years ago, and 
from these the present stocks have gen- 
erally descended, and, till within a few 
years past, very little pains have been ta- 
ken for their improvement. These, corn- 
ing from different parts of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, consisted of many va- 
rieties, which here became amalgamated, 
and which have here formed what, may be 
called the American stock, retaining, like 
our American people, many both of the 
good and bad qualities of the races from 
which it is descended. For many years 
past much pains have been taken to im- 
prove the breeds of cattle, particularly in 
England, and within a few years some of 
these improved breeds have been intro- 
duced into this country. The most ap- 
proved of these are the Ayrshire and 
Durham, and these are doubtless in many 
respects superior to our native cattle. 
Still, it is the opinion of many, that the 
proper method of improving stocks of 
cattle is not by the introduction of foreign 
materials, but by selecting, for breeders, 
from our native stocks, the best varieties, 
and, from these, those individuals which 
possess the properties desired in the high- 
est perfection. In this way we shall be 
sure to have a race of cattle which is 
adapted to our country and climate, and 

* Genesis IV — 20. | Genesis XII — 1G. 
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but a few years would elapse in the pur- 
suance of this policy, before we should be 
as proud to compare the American stock 
of cattle with the cattle of foreign coun- 
tries as we now are to compare the Amer- 
ican with foreign nations. 

Upon lands which are uneven ancl 
rough, the farming operations are carried 
on to better advantage by oxen than by 
horses, and on this account large num- 
bers of oxen are kept for labor m Ver- 
mont, particularly in the central and east- 
ern parts; but cattle are here raised 
chiefly for the dairy and for market. No 
part of our country affords better grazing, 
and for the production of good beef cattle 
and good butter and cheese, Vermont 
may challenge comparison with almost 
any part of the world. According to the 
grand lis-t of the state in 1841, there were 
31, 130 oxen, and 154,669 cows. The num- 
ber of cattle of every description according 
to the returns of 1840, was as follows: 



39,718 


Orange, 


36,855 


16,879 


Orleans, 


18,293 


32,668 


Rutland, 


40,029 


24,142 


Washington, 


25,415 


6,837 


Windham, 


42,661 


26,965 


Windsor, 


51,863 


5,463 

16,555 


L'oal number, 


384,341 


s Ovis. — Linnaeus, 
ir deters . — Teeth 32 


— Incis- 



Addison, 
Bennington , 
Caledonia, 
Chittenden , 
Essex , 
Franklin, 
Grand Isle, 
Lamoille, 



ors 1 canines JL grinders fi-JL. Horns com- 
8 > Q? 6 6 

mon to both sexes, often wanting, particularly in 
the female ; thick, angular, wrinkled transversely, 
pale colored, turning laterally and spirally ; ears 
small ; legs slender ,• hair of two kinds ; tail more 
or loss short ; two inguinal mammae. 



THE SHEEP. 

Oris aries . — Linn. 

In the 4th chapter of the book of Gen- 
esis we read that Abel was a keeper of 
sheep ; from which it appears that this 
animal has existed in a state of domesti- 
cation from the very beginning of our 
race. And we learn from history that 
man has, in almost all ages of the world, 
depended upon the sheep for a very con- 
siderable share of his food and clothing. 
In the Scriptures the sheep is frequently 
mentioned, and the lamb, which is the 
young of this animal, on account of its 
gentleness and meekness, was employed 
under the Mosaic dispensation to prefig- 
ure the meek and lowly Jesus — “ the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world. 

The sheep first introduced into this 
country by the European settlers, were of 

* John 1 : 29. 



a large, hardy, coarse woolled variety, and 
before the commencement of the present 
century very little pains had been taken 
to improve their quality or increase their 
numbers. The first fine woolled sheep in- 
troduced were the Merinos, from Spain, 
in 1802. In that year Chancellor Liv- 
ingston imported a buck and two ewes in- 
to New York, and Col. D. Humphreys 
imported 200 sheep of this breed, and pla- 
ced them on his farm near New Haven, 
Ct. But these sheep attracted very little 
attention till the embargo of 1808 and 
the non -intercourse which followed it had 
cut off the accustomed supply of woollen 
goods from England, in 1809 and J 8J 0 
nearly 400 Merinos were shipped to this 
country by the Hon. Wm. Jarvis, then 
American consul at Lisbon, and these, 
together with about 2,500 imported by 
others, were distributed over the greater 
part of the United States. A considera- 
ble number of the Merinos introduced in- 
to 'this country by Consul Jarvis were 
brought by him to Vermont, and placed 
upon his unrivalled farm in Weathers- 
field ; and from the importations above 
mentioned nearly all the Merino sheep in 
the United States have been derived. 

History informs us that Merino sheep 
existed in Spain as early as the days of 
Augustus Ctesar, and as the name signi- 
fies beyond sea , they were probably im- 
ported thither from some other country. 
In 1765, 100 Merino bucks and 200 ewes 
were transported from Spain into Saxony, 
and subsequently many more. In these 
Saxony Merinos the wool became much 
improved, and from this improved race 
importations have taken place into the 
United States, under the name of Saxony 
sheep. The first, consisting of only two 
or three bucks, were imported in 1823, by 
Col. James Shepherd, of Northampton, 
Mass. The two following years a consid- 
erable number of Saxony sheep were im- 
ported by the Messrs. Searles, of Boston, 
and the year 1826 witnessed the introduc- 
tion of no less than 2,500. From these 
and subsequent importations the Saxony 
sheep are now scattered into various parts 
of the country, and in many places 
crossed with the Merino and the coarse 
wooled sheep. In Vermont they have 
been introduced into many towns, but are 
not very generally diffused over the state. 

There are, probably, few countries in 
the world better adapted to the rearing of 
sheep than New England, and the soil 
and climate of the hills of Vermont seem 
to be peculiarly suited to that purpose. 

■ Experience has likewise shown that while 
the Merino and Saxony sheep thrive here 
in a remarkable manner, their wool suf- 
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fers no deterioration in quality, but with 
suitable attention is rather improved. 
Sheep require an airy location, both in 
summer and winter. In summer they 
thrive much better in elevated, dry pas- 
^ tures than on low, moist lands. In win- 
®ter they should be yarded from the last of 
^November till the latter part of April, but 
should never be crammed, in large niirn- 
_ her a, into small or tight enclosures. They 
should he salted weekly both in summer 
and winter, and at all seasons have free 
access to pure water. The best season 
for lambing is thought to be from the 1st 
to the 10th of May. The daily allowance 
of food per head for sheep in winter 
should be 3 lbs. of hay, or 2 lbs. of hay 
and half a pint of oat meal, or other food 
equivalent. 

Sheep are subject to several diseases, 
the most common and fatal of which are 
the foot-rot and scab. The most approved 
remedy for the former consists of 3 parts 
of blue vitriol and 1 of verdigris pulver- 
ized as fine as Indian meal and mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of sharp vine- 
gar to make it as thick as milk. The 
vinegar should be nearly as hot as boiling 
water when poured upon the other ingre- 
dients, and the mixture should be stirred 
briskly while hot. This mixture may 



be put on with a paint-brush, being care- 
ful to apply it thoroughly to those parts 
of the feet which are most inflamed. For 
the scab the best remedy is to immerse 
the sheep, excepting the head, in a strong- 
decoction of tobacco, scrubbing thorough- 
ly khe parts affected. The best time for 
doing this is immediately after shearing j 
but it may be done any time during the 
season. For lambs the decoction should 
be weaker. For the bloat in sheep a great 
spoonful of castor oil mixed with a tea- 
spoonful of pulverized rhubarb may be 
given in about a gill of hot water. It 
may be poured down the sheep’s throat 
with a great spoon. 

From 183j^ to 1837 wool met with a 
ieady sale, and commanded a high price, 
in consequence of which the farmers of 
Verrfiorit, during that period, devoted 
their chief attention to the production of 
wool, and the flocks of sheep, in most 
parts of the state, were increased many 
fold. I he whole number of sheep in the 
several counties, in 1840, was as follows : 
261,010 
] 04,1 



Addison, 

Bennington, 

Caledonia, 

Chittenden, 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Grand Isle, 
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100,886 
J 10,774 
14,188 
87,385 
27,45 i 
40,920 
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Rutland, 

Wash ington, 

Windham, 

Windsor, 



156,053 

46,669 

271,727 

110,872 

114,336 

234,826 



Total number, .1,081818 



CHAPTER III. 

BIRDS OF VERMONT. 



Preliminary Observations. 

Birds arc organized for flight ; have a 
double respiratory and circulating sys- 
tem, and produce their young by eggs. 
They are distinguished from all other ver- 
tebrated animals by being clothed with 
feathers. Their whole structure' is adap- 
ted for flying. Their bones are hard and 
hollow, which give them at the same 
time lightness and strength. Their lungs 
are attached to their ribs, and arc com- 
posed of membranes penetrated by orifi- 
ces, which permit a free passage of the. 
air into almost all parts of the body. 
Birds have long necks, and bills compo- 
sed of horny substance, but they are al- 
ways destitute of teeth. Their organ of 
smell is situated at the base of the bill, and 
is generally hid by the feathers. 1 Their 



tongue is principally cartilaginous, and 
their taste probably imperfect. Theireyes 
are so constructed that their sight is very 
acute, whether the object be near.or dis- 
tant. In addition to the eye-lids, they 
have a membranous curtain to cover and 
protect the eye. Birds which fly by day 
have no external ear, hut owls, or such 
as fly by night, have one, but it is notso 
much developed as in quadrupeds. The 
brain of birds is remarkably large. Their 
wmd-pipe consists of entire rings, and, at 
the lower end, where it branches off to the 
lungs, it is furnished with a glottis This 
is called the lower larynx, and with this 
the voice of birds is produced, which 
has great compass, owing to the large vol- 
ume of air contained in the air vessels. 

Most birds undergo two moults annual- 
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ly- In some species the winter plumage 
differs considerably from that of the sum- 
'mer ; and the male and female also vary 
in color in many species. The digestion 
of birds is rapid in proportion to the ac- 
tivity of their life and the force of their 
respiration. Their stomach is composed 
of three parts ; namely, a crop, a mem- 
branous stomach, and a gizzard. The giz- 
zard is armed with two strong muscles, 
and, by the assistance of small stones, 
which the fowl swallows, grinds up the 
food, and thus performs the office of mas- 
tication. 

The velocity with which birds travel 
through the air exceeds that of any ter- 
restrial animal. Eagles, and many other 
birds, fly at the rate of 60 miles an hour. 
Most birds are migratory, very few com- 
paratively spending the whole year in the 
same neighborhood. The crow, the par- 
tridge, and a few species of woodpeckers, 
owls, hawks, and water fowl, are all 
which are known to reside permanently 
in Vermont. Several species are seen here 
in winter which are never seen in sum- 
mer, and many are seen to pass northerly 
in the spring and return to the south in 
the fall, which make scarcely any stop 
with us. 

The characters by which birds are dis- 
tinguished into orders and genera are de- 
rived principally from the formation of 
the bill and feet. We have adopted the 
classification of Temminck, which is fol- 
lowed by Mr. Nuttall, in his valuable 
Manual of Ornithology. The following 
are the Orders. 

I. ' Ra, paces — birds of prey. 

II. Omnivores — living on all kinds of 
food. 

III. Insectivores ^- feeding on insects. 

IV. Granivoves — feeding on grain 

V. Zygodactyli — with the toes disposed 
in opposite pairs. 

VI. Tenuirostrcs — birds with slender 

bills. 

VII. Mcyones — with three toes before, 
united, and one behind ; the tarsi being 
very short. 

VIII. Chelidoncs — with three toes be- 
fore, divided, or only united at the base 
by a short membrane ; the back toe often 
reversible. 

IX. Columbce — with toes before entire- 
ly divided, and one behind. 

X. Gal, Unce — with three toes before, 
united by a membrane ; the back toe join- 
ed to the tarsus above the joint of the oth- 
er toes. 

XI. Gra.llatore.s — with long slender 
logs, naked above the knee ; three toes 
before and one behind, all nearly on the 
same level. 
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XII. Pinnatipedes — with the tarsi slen- 
der and compressed ; three toes before 
and one behind, with a rudimentary mem- 
brane along the toes, the posterior one 
joined interiorly to the tarsus. 

XIII, Palmipedes — with short feet, 
more or less drawn up to the abdomen; 
anterior toes partly or wholly connected 
by a membrane. 

The following table contains a list of 
the Birds of Vermont, arranged in the or- 
der in which they are described in the 
subsequent pages. 

BIRDS OF VERMONT. 

Order Rapaces — Birds of Prey . 
Falco leucocephalus, Bald Eagle. 

“ chrysagtos , Golden Eagle. 

“ halieetus, Fish Hawk. 

“ Uneatus, Red-should’d Hawk. 

“ pennsylvanicus Broad winged Hawk. 
“ fvsevs, Slate colored Hawk. 

“ peregrinus, Large footed Hawk. 
“ palumbarius, Gos-Hawk. 

“ Cooperi , Cooper’s Hawk. 

“ cyaneus. Marsh Hawk. 

“ borealis , Red-tailed Hawk. 

“ columbarius, Pigeon Hawk. 

Strix asio, ScTreech Owl. 

“ funerea , Hawk Owl. 

“ nyctea, Snowy Owl. 

“ virginiana, Great-horned Owl. 

“ cinerea, Cinereous Owl. 

“ brachyotus, Short-eared Owl. 

“ nebulosa, Barred Owl. 

“ acadica, Saw-Whet. 

“ americana, Barn Owl. 

Order Omnivores— H ood of all kinds. 
Sturnus ludovicianus Meadow' Lark. 

Icterus baltimorc, Baltimore Oriole. 

“ phamicus , Red Winged Black Bird 

“ pec, oris. Cow Black Bird. 

*■ agripennis. Bob-o-link. 

Qtdscalus versicolor, Crow Black Bird. 

“ ferruginous, Rusty Black Bird. 
Corvus americanus, Common Crow. 

“ corax, Raven. 

“ cristatus, Blue Jay. 

“ canadensis, Canada Jay. 

Petrus atrieapillus , Chicadee. 

“ hudsonicus, Hudson Bay Ti (mouse. 
Rombycilla carolinewis, Cedar Bird.- 
Order Insectivores— Living on Insects. 
Lanius borealis, Butcher Bird. 
Muscicapa tyrannis, King Bird. 

“ fusca, Phcebee. 

“ virens, Wood Pewee. 

“ acadica, Small Pewee. 

“ canadensis. Spotted Flycatcher, 
Vireo fiamfrons, Yellow th real tnl "V ireo. 

“ noveboracensis White eyed Vireo. 

“ olivaceus, Red eyed Vireo. 

“ solitarius , Solitary Vireo. 
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Tardus rufus, 

“ felivox, 
u migratorius 
“ Wilsonii , 



11 solitarius, 
Sylvia coronal a , 

“ petechia, 

“ cestiva, 
u maculosa, 

“ rubricapilla, 
virens, 

“ pinus, 

“ cwrulea, 



Brown Thrush. 

Cat Bird, 

Robin. 

Wilson’s Thrush, 
noveboracensis New York Thrush. 
aurocapillus. Golden crowned do. 

Hermit Thrush, 
Yellow crowned Warbler 
Yellow red poll do. 
Summer Warbler. 
Spotted Warbler. 
Nashville Warbler. 
Black throated Green do. 
Pine Creeping do. 
Gffirulean Warbler, 
Blackburnice, Blackburn’s Warbler 

“ icterocephala, Chestnut sided do. 

“ canadensis, Black throated do. 

“ trichas, Maryland yellow throat. 

“ vermivora, Worm eating Warb’r 

“ varia, Black & White Creeper. 

Regulus calendulas, Ruby crowned Wren 
it tricolor, Fiery crowned Wren 
Troglodytes cedon, House Wren. 

“ hyemalis, Winter Wren. 

“ americo.nus, Wood Wren. 

Sialia Wilsonii, Blue Bird. 

Anthos spinoletta, Brown Lark. 

Order Granivores — Living on Seeds. 

Ember! za nivalis , Snow Bunting. 

“ graminea, Bay winged Bunting 
savanna, Savannah Bunting. 



Order Alcyones. — Halcyons. 
Jllcedo afryon, Belted King Fisher. 

Order Chelidones — The Swallow Tribe. 

Purple Martin. 

Barn Swallow. 



llirundo purpurea, 
“ rufa, 

“ fair a, 

“ bicolur, 

“ riparia, 

Cypselus pelasgius , 
Caprimulgus vociferus, 



Fringilla melodia, Song Sparrow, 

tt hyemalis, Snow Bird. 

t‘ canadensis, Tree Sparrow, 

“ socialis , Chipping Sparrow. 

“ juncorum, Field Sparrow. 

“ palustris, Swamp Sparrow. 

“ tristis, Gold Finch. 

“ linaria, Pine Linnet. 

“ iliaca, Ferruginous Finch. 

“ pennsylvanica W'hite throat. Finch. 

“ leucophrys, White crown. Finch. 

“ arctica, Arctic ground Finch. 

“ erythrophthalma Towhe-g-round Finch 
“ purpurea, Purple Linnet. 

Pyrrhuta enucleator, Pine Grosbeak. 

Loxia curvirostra. Common Cross bill. 

“ leucoptera. White Winged do. 

Order Zygodactyli — The toes in pairs. 

Coccyrus americanus Yellow bill Cuckoo. 
“ dominions. Black billed Cuckoo. 

Pious auratus, Gold wing. Woodpecker. 

“ erythroccphalus, Red headed do. 

“ varius, Yellow bellied do. 

“ villosus, Hairy Woodpecker. 

“ pubescens, Downy Woodpecker 

“ arcticus, Arctic three toed do. 

Order Tenuirostres — Slender bill Birds. 

Sitta carolinensis, White breast. Nuthatch, 
“ canadensis. Bed bellied Nuthatch 

Certhiafamiliaris, Brown Creeper. 

Trochilus colubris, Ruby throat Hum’g Bird. 



Cliff Swallow. 

White bellied Swal. 
Bank Swallow. 
Chimney Swallow. 
Whip-poor-Will. 
virginianus, Night Hawk. 

Order Columbie — The Pigeon Tribe. 
Columba, migratoria , Passenger Pigeon, 
tt carolinensis, Carolina Dove. 

Order Gatlin.® — Gallinaceous Birds. 
Meleagris gallopavo Wild Turkey, 

Perdix virginianus, Quail. 

Tetrao umbellus, Partridge. 

“ canadensis, Spruce Partridge. 

Order Grallatores — Wading Birds. 
Caledris arenaria, Sanderling Plover. 
Fulica americana, Common Coot. 

Grus americana, Whooping Crane. 
Ardea nycticorax , Night Heron. 

“ JUrodias, Great Blue Pleron. 

“ virescens, Green Heron. 

Totanus Bartramius Upland Plover. 

“ chloropigius, Solitary Tatler. 

t‘ macularius, Spotted Tatler. 

Scolopax Wilsonii, Common Snipe. 
Rusticola minor, Woodcock. 

Order Pinnatipedes — Lobe-footed Birds. 
Podiceps carolinensis, Pied-bill Dobehick. 
Order Palmipedes — Web-footed Birds. 
Larus Bonapartii, Bonapartian Gull. 



atricilla, 
rinser canadensis, 
Anas sponsa, 

“ boschas, 

“ obscura, 

“ discors, 
Mergus merganser. 



Black headed Gull. 
Canadian Goose. 
Wood Duck. 
Mallard. 

Dusky Duck. 

Blue winged Teal. 
Goosander, 



Colymbus glacialis, Loon. 

BIRDS OF PREY. 

Birds of this order arc distinguished by 
their hooked bills and powerful claws. 
They pursue and destroy other birds and 
smail quadrupeds ; and they are among 
birds what the carnivora are among quad- 
rupeds. 

Genus Falco. — Linn, and Tern. 

Generic Character . — The head covered 
with feathers ; the hill hooked, commonly curved 
from the base ; cere colored and more or less 
hairy at the base ; the lower mandible obliquely 
rounded, and both sometimes notched ; the nos- 
trils lateral, rounded, or ovoid, situated in the cere 
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the bald eagle 



and open; tarsus clothed with leathers or scaly ■ 
the toes, three before and one behind— the exteri- 
or toe commonly united to the adjacent one by a 
membrane; nails sharp, strongly hooked, mova- 
ble and retractile ; tail feathers, twelve. 

This Genus embraces the Eagles, Falcons, 
Hawks, Kites and Buzzards, and is divided by 
modern Ornithologists into no less than ten gen- 
era ; but we deem it unnecessary to give the dis- 
tinctive characters of these genera in this work. 




THE BALD EAGLE, 

JFalco leucocephalus. — Linnveus. 

Description.— Color of the body and 
wings deep lively brown or chocolate ; 
bead, upper part of the neck, tail and tail 
coverts clear white ; bill, cere and feet 
yellow, with the soles of the feet rough 
and warty; iris light yellow. Length of 
the female 3 feet, spread of the wings 7 
feet; male 2 or 3 inches shorter. The 
white of the head and tail is not clear till 
the third year, being previously blended 
with grayish brdwn. 

History.— The Bald Eagle is found in 
the northern parts of both continents, but 
is much more common on the western 
than on the eastern continent. It is 
found in all parts of the United States, 
and is frequently seen in Vermont, but is 
not known to breed within the state. 
This Eagle is the adopted emblem of our 
country, but we should hesitate to ac- 
knowledge him to be the true representa- 
tive of our national character. He has 
the reputation of being a free-booter, liv- 
ing by robbing the fish hawk of his hon- 
est gains. For this purpose he takes his 
stand upon some lofty tree grow i n cr near 
the shore, and when he sees the fish 
hawk rise from the water with his prey, 
he commences the pursuit, and the fish 
hawk, in order to effect his own escape, 
s compelled to abandon the fruit of his 
aboi, which is immediately secured by 



THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 



the eagle and borne away to his nest. 
When this eagle cannot procure a suffi- 
cient supply of fish, which is its favorite 
food, it preys upon other birds, and small 
quadrupeds and reptiles. The nest of the 
Bald Eagle is built in the top of some 
lofty tree. It is constructed of sticks 
lined with coarse grass. The eggs, ac- 
cording to Audubon, are from two to four, 
and are of a dull white color. They are 
usually hatched in May, and require the 
aid of the parents in procuring food till 
September. 

THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 

Fulco chrysagtos. — Linn. 

Description. — Bill bluish gray at the 
bdse, black at the tip j cere yellow ; eye- 
brows light blue; iris chestnut; fore 
part of the head, cheeks, throat and un- 
der parts, deep brown; hind head, poste- 
rior and lateral parts of the neck liwht 
brownish yellow, the shafts and conceal- 
ed parts of the feathers deep brown. The 
hack deep brown, glossy, with purplish 
reflections ; wing coverts lighter ; prima- 
ry quills brownish black ; the secondaries, 
with their coverts brown, those next the 
body more or less mottled with brownish 
white, excepting at the ends; edges of 
the wings at the flexure pale yellowish 
brown. Tail dark brown, lightertowards 
the base, with a few irregular whitish 
markings; tail long, slightly rounded. 
Wings long; 4th quill longest, and the 

6 first abruptly cut out on the inner webs. 
Length 38 inches, spread of the wings 

7 feet; bill along the back 2f inches; 
edge of lower mandible 2J; tarsus 4* ; 
middle toe and claw 4J; hind claw 2|. 
Extremities of the folded wines 1 inch 
short of that of the tail.— Audubon. 

History. — The Golden Eagle, though 
rare, is occasionally seen in Vermont and 
lias sometimes been known to build its 
nest and rear its young within the state. 
The nest is placed upon the inaccessible 
shelf of some rugged precipice, and con- 
sists of a few sticks and weeds barely suf- 
ficient to keep the eggs from rolling down 
the rocks. The eggs are two or three in 
number, 3J inches long, of a dull white 
color with undefined patches of brown. 
These eagles feed upon young fawns, 
hares, raccoons, wild turkies, partridges 
and other quadrupeds and birds, but will 
feed on putrid flesh, only when severely 
pressed by hunger. 

The following description is drawn 
from a specimen preserved in the museum 
of the College of Natural History of the 
University of Vermont. 
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Description. — General color grayish choco- 
late brown resulting from the feathers being dark 
chocolate edged with brownish ash ; feathers 
white at the base, which makes it appear spotted 
with white When the feathers are disturbed; tail 
with irregular whitish marks towards the base. 
Bill clear blue-black: upper mandible obtusely 
toothed ; tarsus roundish, two thirds feathered ; 
feet strong, toes rasp-like on the underside. Length 
from the point of the bill to the end of the tail 3 
feet 7 inches, folded wing 26 inches ; tail beyond 
the folded wings 6.5 inches ; from the tip of the 
upper mandible along the curve to the cere 2.5, 
width of the cere .9, under mandible 2.9, depth 
of the upper bill 1.2, middle toe without the nail 
2.5 inches. 

This eagle was killed several years ago near 
Burlington. It was discovered sitting upon the 
beach apparently asleep, and in that condition it 
was approached and killed with an oar. It would 
appear from the partially feathered tarsus to be- 
long to the family of sea eagles, and 1 was at firs! 
disposed to consider it the young of the Bald Ea- 
gle, but by measuring I found it to be larger than 
the adult of that species. Though it differs some- 
what in color, it resembles Audubon’s figure of the 
Washington Eagle more nearly than any other. 




THE FISH HAWK. 

Falco Jialmtus . — S ay i g . 

Description. — General color of the 
upper parts dusky brown, tail barred with 
pale brown. The upper part of the head 
and neck white, the middle part of the 
crown dark brown. A broad band of 
brown from the bill down each side of the 
neck ; upper parts of the neck streaked 
with brown ; under parts whitish; anterior 
tarsal feathers tinged with brown. Bill 
brownish black, blue at the base and mar- 
o-in ; cere light blue ; iris yellow ; feet pale 
o-reenish blue tinged with brown; claws 
black. Length 2)3 inches ; spread of the 
wings 54; bill, along the back, 2; tarsus 
24 ; middle toe 3. — Audubon. 

History. — The Fish Hawk is quite 
common during the summer along the 



whole coast of the United States and is 
also seen along the lakes and rivers in 
the interior. It usually arrives in New 
England about the first of April and de- 
parts to the south again in the fall. Ac- 
cording to Audubon some of them winter 
about New-Orleans. This hawk subsists, 
as its name would imply, principally up- 
on fish, which it takes by hovering over 
the water and plunging upon them as they 
rise near the surface and then hears them 
off in its talons. They sometimes catch 
fishes in this way weighing four or five 
pounds. They breed all along the coast 
of the middle states. Their nest is usu- 
ally placed in the top of a large tree near 
the shore and is of great size, sometimes 
measuring four feet in diameter and the 
same in height. It is composed of sticks 
intermingled and lined with seaweed and 
grass. The eggs are 3 or 4 in number, of 
an oval form, yellowish white color and 
spotted with reddish brown. The arrival 
of the Fish Hawk along the sea coast in 
the spring is hailed with joy by the fish- 
ermen, who regard it as the harbinger of 
the arrival of shoals of fishes. 




THE RED-SIiOULDERED HAWK. 

Falco Linca tus. — Gmel. 

Description. — Color of the head, neck 
and back, yellowish brown, resulting from 
the feathers being dark brown, edged with 
ferruginous ; wings, and wing coverts 
spotted and tipped with white ; tail dark 
brown, tipped with white, crossed by four 
narrow grayish white bars. Breast and 
belly bright ferruginous, with a black line 
along the shafts of the feathers, and spots 
of yellowish white. Vent, fe morals, and 
under tail coverts, of a light ochrey tint, 
with some of the feathers spotted with 
brown, and the outer femorals long and 
barred with ferruginous. Legs and feet 
bright yellow ; bill and claws dark horn 
color. Length of the specimen before me, 
19 inches ; folded wing 13, reaching be- 
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yond the third white bar on the tail ; tail 
8, reaching 2\ beyond the folded wings. 

History. — In Vermont this hawk pass- 
es, with several other species, under the 
general name of Hen Hawk, but is some- 
times distinguished as the Red Hen Hawk. 
It confines itself more to the woods than 
several other species, where it may be 
seen flying among the trees, or sitting up- 
on a limb watching for the appearance of 
a squirrel, or some other small' animal, up- 
on which he may make a repast. This 
hawk breeds in Vermont. Its nest is 
about the size of the crow’s nest. It is 
placed in the forked branch of a high tree, 
made of sticks, lined with moss. Its eggs, 
usually four or five in number, are laid in 
April. They are of a broad, oval form, 
granular on the outside, and of a light blue 
color, spotted towards the small end with 
reddish brown. Whenever their nests 
are approached, they manifest much un- 
easiness, and their Ket-od becomes very 
loud and angry. 

THE BROAD-WINGED HAWK. 

Falco pcnnsylvanicus.—W uso n. 

Description. — General color of the 
head, back and wings above brown, tinged 
with buff on the neck ; wings very faint- 
ly barred with black ; tail short with three 
brownish w r hite bars, and narrowly termi- 
nated with the same. Breast brownish buff 
spotted with white ; belly, sides and fe- 
morals, white with the feathers thickly 
marked with large hastate spots ofyellow- 
ish brown ; vent and under tail coverts 
white with a few -spots. A brown stripe 
from the mouth towards the throat ; bill 
bluish black, nostrils oval, head large and 
flattened above; cere and legs yellow; 
legs short and strong ; tarsus shielded 
with parallel scales ; anterior outer toes 
slightly connected ; space between the 
nostril and eye bristly ; wings broad, the 
fourth quill longest; the three first ab- 
ruptly notched on their inner webs. 
Length of the specimen before me, which 
is a female, 1.5 inches ; spread of the 
wings 33<|. 

History. — This hawk bears a consid- 
erable resemblance to the preceding; it is, 
however, though smaller, proportionally 
more thick and robust, less ferruginous, 
has a shorter tail, and is without the white 
marking on the exterior of the wings. 
The Broad- winged Hawk breeds in Ver- 
mont, and the specimen from which the 
above description was made, was shot, 
while building her nest., in Burlington, in 
April, 1840. Within her were found five 



eggs in different stages of enlargement, 
one of which appeared to be fully grown 
with shell quite hard and in a condition 
to be deposited in the nest. Its color was 
light sky-blue finely specked with brown 
towards one end, with a smooth surface. 
The nest of this hawk is about the size of 
the crow’s, built in the top of a tree with 
sticks, and lined with grass, roots and 
moss. 

THE SLATE-COLORED HAWK. 

Falco fuse u s . — Gm e l i n . 

Description.— Form slender; general 
color above reddish slate, the feathers 
being brown slate slightly edged with 
rufous; scapulars and upper tail coverts 
with large concealed white spots ; wings 
obscurely barred with dark and light 
brown ; tail with alternate bars of black- 
ish brown and dark ash, five of each, the 
terminal bar being ash edged with white ; 
chin, throat and belly yellowish white, 
with aline or brown stripe along the shafts 
of the feathers on the chin and throat, and 
large tear shaped reddish brown spots on 
the belly; thighs reddish, lighter on the 
outside, with large hastate spots on the 
outside, making them appear barred ; un- 
der tail coverts pure white ; bars on the 
under side of the wings and tail distinct ; 
legs and feet yellow ; claws black ; bill 
bluish black ; cere greenish yellow ; iris 
bright yellow. Length of each of two 
specimens before me 13.4 inches, spread 
of the wings 24 inches, folded wing 8, 
tail 6.2, reaching 3.5 beyond the folded 
wings, tarsus 2.5, bill along the ridge .6; 
along the gap .8. 

History. — This hawk is very common 
in Vermont, and generally passes under 
the name of Pigeon Hawk. It is usually 
seen in our fields and pastures, flying very 
swiftly near the surface of the ground in 
search of its prey, which consists of small 
birds, mice and reptiles. It sometimes 
approaches our dwellings and carries off 
young chickens. This species is very 
widely diffused over our country, being 
found, according to Audubon, as far south 
as Texas, and according to Richardson as 
far north as lat. 51°. The nest of this 
hawk is built sometimes in rocky cliffs 
and sometimes on trees. The eggs are 
usually four or five in number, rounded 
at both ends, of a livid white color, blotch- 
ed with chocolate. This is the Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, figured and described by 
Audubon in his Birds of America, I — 100, 
plate 25. 
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THE LARGE-FOOTED HAWK. 

Falco peregrinus. — Gmel. 

Description. — Head and hind neck 
grayish black, tinged with blue ; the rest 
of the upper parts dark bluish gray, indis- 
tinctly barred with deep brown. Quills 
blackish brown, with elliptical reddish 
white spots on their inner webs. Tail 
grayish brown, marked with about twelve 
bars. Throat and fore neck white ; a 
broad band of blackish blue from the an- 
gle of the mouth downwards ; sides, 
breast and thighs reddish white, trans- 
versely marked with dark brown spots in 
a longitudinal series; under wing feath- 
ers whitish, transversely barred. Bill 
blackish blue at the tip, pale green at the 
base; cere oil green; bare orbital space 
orange; iris hazel; feet lemon yellow; 
claws brownish black. Length IGi in. ; 
spread of the wings 30 inches Audubon. 

History. — This hawk is common to 
both the eastern and western continents. 
It is found in most parts of the United 
States, and, according to Audubon, has, 
within a few years, become much more 
common than formerly. I am not sure 
that any of this species have been taken 
in Vermont, but, from their being com- 
mon in neighboring states, the probabili- 
ty of their existence here is so strong that 
1 have thought it best to place it in my 
list. According- to Nuttall it builds its 
nest in the most inaccessible- clefts of 
rocks, and lays 3 or 4 eggs, which are of 
-a reddish yellow color, spotted with 
brown. 



THE GOS HAWK. 

Falco palumharivs. — Linn. 

Description.— Adult male, dark blu- 
ish gray above ; the tail with four broad 
bands of blackish brown; the upper part 
of the head grayish black ; a white band, 
with black lines, over the eyes ; lower 
parts white, narrowly barred with gray, 
and longitudinally streaked with “dark 
brown. Young , brown above ; the feath- 
ers edged with reddish white ; the head 
and hind neck pale red, streaked with 
blackish brown ; the lower parts yellow- 
ish white, with oblong longitudinal dark 
brown spots. Length 24 inches ; spread 
of the wings 47 — iu.duhon. 

History. — This hawk is rare in Ver- 
mont, but is sometimes met with in the 
northern part of the state. The Gos- 
Hawk in Europe is sometimes trained for 
falconry. Its disposition is very savage, 
and it is withal so much of a cannibal as 
sometimes to devour its own young. 



Their ordinary food consists of young 
hares, squirrels, young geese, partridges, 
pigeons, and other smaller birds and quad- 
rupeds. It builds its nest in the rnanner 
of the crow, in the central part of the top 
of a high tree. Its eggs, usually 3 or 4, 
are of a bluish white, marked and spotted 
with brown. 



COOPER’S HAWK. 

Falco Cooperi. — Bonap. 

Description. — Tail rounded ; tarsi mod- 
erately stout. Adult male, dull bluish 
gray above ; the tail with four broad bands 
of blackish brown, and tipped with white ; 
upper part of the bead grayish black ; 
lower parts transversely barred with light 
red and white; the throat white, longitu- 
dinally streaked Female similar, with the 
bands on the breast broader. Young , um- 
ber brown above, more or less spotted 
with white; the tail with four blackish 
brown bars ; lower parts white ; each 
feather with a longitudinal, narrow, ob- 
long brown spot. "Length, male 20 in., 
female 22,— spread 36, 38.— Md. Legs 
and feet yellow ; cere greenish yellow; 
iris bright yellow. Tail reaches 5 inches 
beyond the folded win g.—Mitiall. 

History. — This is quite a common 
hawk in Vermont, and, with several oth- 
ers, passes under the general name of 
Hen Hawk. Nor is the name in this case 
inappropriate, since this hawk, more fre- 
quently perhaps than any other, bears off 
hens and chickens from the farm yard. 

I his hawk breeds in this state, and its 
nest, according to Audubon, is usually 
placed in the forks of the branch of an 
oak, towards tlje top, and resembles that 
of the crow, being composed of crooked 
sticks, lined with grass and a few feath- 
ers. But that they do not build upon trees 
exclusively appears from the fact that a 
nest of this hawk, containing two eggs, 
was found, a few years ago, by George 
H. Peek, Esq., built upon the ground, in 
Burlington. The eggs are usually 3 or 4, 
almost globular, large for the size of the 
bird, of a dull, white color, strongly gran- 
ulated and rough. 

THE MARSH HAWK. 

Falco cyaneus . — Linn. 
Description. — Color of the mole blu- 
ish gray ; quill feathers white at their ori- 
gin, and black towards the extremities; 
internal base of the wings, rump, belly, 
sides, thighs, and beneath the tail', white, 
without spots; upper part of the tail cin- 
ereous gray, with ends of the feathers whi- 
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tish. Iris and feet yellow. Female, dir- 
ty brown above, with the feathers border- 
ed with rusty ; beneath rusty yellow, with 
large longitudinal brown spots ; quills 
banded exteriorly with dark brown and 
black; interiorly with black and white; 
rump white, with rusty spots; two mid- 
dle tail feathers banded with blackish and 
dark gray ; lateral feathers banded with 
yellowish red and blackish. Length 22 
inches. Male 1 or 2 inches less. Young 
very similar to the female. — Nuttall. 

History. — This very common species 
of hawk is also known by the name of Hen 
Hawk and Hen Harrier. It is very wide- 
ly diffused, being found in Europe, Afri- 
ca, North and South America, and the 
West Indies. This hawk builds its nest 
upon the ground in swampy woods, or 
in marshes covered with sedge or reeds. 
It selects a spot a little elevated above- the 
surrounding marsh, and the nest is com- 
pactly built of dry reeds and grass. The 
eggs are usually four, bluish white, and 
sometimes sprinkled and marked with 
pale reddish brown. This hawk feeds up- 
on partridges, plovers, and smaller' birds, 
and also upon lizards, frogs, and snakes. 

THE RED-TAILED HAWK. 

Falco borealis. — Gmel. 

Description. — General color dusky 
brown tinged with ferruginous above, be- 
neath whitish with dark hastate spots ; 
wings dusky, barred with blackish ; tail 
rounded, extending 2 inches beyond the 
wings, of a bright brown or brick color, 
with a single band of black near the end 
and tipped with brownish white. Chin 
white, bill grayi^ black ; iris, cere, sides 
of the mouth and legs yellow, breast 
somewhat rust colored; vent and femo- 
rals pale ochreous, the latter with a few 
heart shaped spots of brown. Length 20 
to 22 inches, spread of the wings 45 
inches. — JVuUall. 

History.— The Red Tailed Hawk, ac- 
cording to Audubon, is a constant resi- 
dent in all parts of the United States. 
This hawk feeds upon young hares and 
other small quadrupeds and birds. He is 
so strong and powerful as to be able to 
overcome and bear off doves, goslings and 
dunghill fowls, and his depredations upon 
the farmer’s poultry yard are by no means 
of rare occurrence. And yet lie is so shy 
and wary, that it is extremely difficult to 
approach near enough to shoot him with 
a gun, of the use of which he, like the 
crow, seems to have an intuitive knowl- 
edge. The best method of getting a shot 
at these wary birds in open land is to ap- 
proach them on horseback. The Red- 



Tailed Hawk breeds in Vermont. Its 
nest is built in the fork' of a lofty tree, and 
is composed of sticks, twigs, coarse grass 
and moss. The eggs are 4 or 5, of a dull 
white color, blotched with brown and 
black. 

THE PIGEON HAWK. 

Falco columbarius, Linn. 

Description.— Whole upper parts of a 
deep dusky brown except the tail which 
is crossed by five narrow whitish bars ; 
beneath yellowish or reddish white, spot- 
ted and streaked with brown. The bill 
is of a light bluish gray, tipped with 
black ; cere and skin round the eye green- 
ish ; iris deep hazel ; legs yellow ; claws 
black ; feathers on the thighs remark- 
"ably long. Female with the cere and legs 
greenish yellow ; upper parts dark gray- 
ish brown ; the lower pale and spotted as 
in the male. Young with the head red- 
dish brown, streaked with dusky, in other 
respects resembling the female. Length 
of the male II inches, spread of the wings 
23. — Yutt. Aud. 

History. — The Pigeon Hawk is much 
less common than several other of the 
smaller species of hawk. Audubon in- 
forms us that this hawk breeds in Nova. 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Labrador. 
The nests are usually placed upon the top 
of small firs with which those countries 
abound, at the height of 10 or 12 feet 
from the ground . They are built of sticks 
slightly lined with moss and feathers. 
The eggs are usually five, and are an inch 
and three quarters in length. Their 
ground color is a dull yellowish brown, 
thickly clouded with irregular blotches of 
dull dark reddish brown. This hawk is 
shy and watchful, seldom being seen out 
of the forests. It feeds upon small birds, 
mice and reptiles. 



Genus Strix. 

Generic Characters . — Beak compressed 
bent from its origin ; base surrounded by a cere 5 ” 
covered wholly, or in part, by stiff erect hairs ; 
head large, much feathered ; nostrils lateral! 
rounded, open, pierced in the anterior margin of 
the cere, concealed by hairs directed forwards • 
eyes very large; orbits surrounded by feathers: 
legs and feet feathered, frequently to the very 
claws ; feet with three toes before and one behind, 
separate ; the exterior reversible ; first quills den- 
tal ed on their anterior border, the third longest. 

This Genus embraces ffie Owl Family, “and is 
now divided by naturalists into no less than six 
genera. The owls are called nocturnal birds of 
prey, because they seek their prey chiefly by 
night. The pupil of the Owl’s eye is so large 
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and admits, so many rays of light that they are 
dazzled, and unable to see by the full light of day, 
but by faint twilight and by moonlight they appear 
1.o see clearly. Several of the species are furnish- 
ed with ear-like tubs, and are called homed owls. 




THE SCREECH OWL. 

Strix asio. — Linn. 

Buko asio , — Aud. Birds Am. I — 147, pi. 40. 

Description. — Upper parts pale brown, 
spotted and dotted with brownish black ; 
a pale gray line from the base of the up- 
per mandible over each eye ; quills light 
brownish gray, barred with brownish 
black; their coverts dark brown; secon- 
dary covertswith the tipsnvhite; throat yel- 
lowish gray, lower parts light gray, patch- 
ed and sprinkled with brownish black ; 
tail feathers tinged with red. Young, 
with upper parts light brownish red ; each 
feather with a central blackish brown- 
line ; tail and 'quills barred with dull 
blown; a line over the eye and the tips 
of the secondary coverts reddish white ; 
breast and sides light yellowish gray, spot- 
ted and lined with brownish black and 
bright reddish brown ; the rest of the low- 
er parts yellowish gray ; the tarsal feath- 
ers pale yellowish red. Length 10 inch- 
es ; spread 23. — Aud. 

History. — This little owl is found in 
nearly all parts of the United States, but 
is much more common in northern than 
in southern sections. The Screech Owl 
is by no means rare in Vermont, and ma- 
ny a Green Mountain lad, as he has been 
passing through a wood in a dark night 
has felt his hair "rise, his heart leap, 
and himself flying as upon -wings of the 
wind, at the terrific scream of this bird, 
perched in a tree just, over his head. Al- 
though more common in the fall and fore 
part of winter, many of them spend the 
summer and rear their young in this . 
state. Their nest, which is made of grass 
and feathers, is placed at the bottom of a 
hollow tree or stub, often not more than 
6 or 8 feet from the ground. The eggs 
are white, of a globular form, and usually 
4 or 5 in number. Only one brood is 
raised in a season. The young become} 



fully feathered in August, when they ap- 
pear as described above. This owl is of- 
ten designated as the Little. Screech Owl, 
and is also called the Mottled Owl. 

THE HAWK OWL. 

Strix funerca. — Gmelin. 

Sarnia funerea — Aud. Am. Birds, I — 112, pi. 27. 

Description. — Tail long, much round- 
ed, the lateral feathers two inches shorter 
than the middle. Upper part of the 
head brownish-black, closely spotted with 
white; hind neck black, with two broad 
longitudinal bands of white spots; the 
rest of the upper part dark brown, spotted 
with white ; tail with eight transverse 
bars of white, the feathers tipped with the 
same; facial disks grayish white, mar- 
gined with black; lower parts transverse- 
ly barred with brown and dull white. — 
Aud. Bill yellow; feet thickly feather- 
ed ; nails horn-color. — Nutt. Length of 
the male 16 inches ; spread of the wings 
32 ; female larger. 

History. — This species forms the con- 
necting link between the hawks and the 
owls, having, in several respects, a con- 
siderable resemblance to both, and hence 
its name, Hawk- Owl . We are informed 
by Dr. Richardson that this owl is com- 
mon throughout the fur countries from 
Hudson’s bay to the Pacific ocean, and 
that it is more frequently shot than any 
other. It must, however, be a rare bird 
in the United States, generally, since the 
indefatigable Audubon confesses that he 
has never seen it alive. But it is because 
he has not visited the north part of our 
own state that he has been denied this 
pleasure ; for he is assured by no less au- 
thority than Dr. Thomas M. Brewer, of 
Boston, that the flawk-Owl is so common 
about Memphremagog lake in Vermont, 
that a dozen of them may be procured by a 
good gunner in a day, and that their nests, 
which are in hollow trees, are frequently 
met with. Its eggs, according to Rich- 
ardson, are white, and usually two in 
number. 

THE SNOWY OWL. 

Strix nyctea. — Linnaius. 

Surnia nyctea. — Aud. Am. Birds, I — 113, pi. 28. 

Description. — General color white, 
more or less spotted and barred with 
brown ; the tail rounded and extending a 
little beyond the folded wings; the sec- 
ond and fourth quills equal, the third lon- 
gest ; bill bluish black, curved from the 
base ; upper mandible thickly studded 
with stiff, bristly white feathers ; throat 
and legs covered with soft, pure white 
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down, which becomes hairy upon the feet, 
and nearly conceals his long, black, and 
sharp claws. Length ofthe specimen be- 
fore me 27 inches ; spread of the wings 56 
inches ; longest quill 15 inches. 

History. — The principal residence of 
this species of owls is in the northern- 
most parts of both the eastern and west- 
ern continents. It is very common in 
Lapland, Iceland, and in the countries 
around Hudson’s Bay, and its large size 
and thick downy plumage are well fitted 
to resist the climate of those icy regions. 
“In those dreary wilds, surrounded by 
almost perpetual winter, he dwells, breeds 
and obtains his subsistence. His white 
robe renders him scarcely discernible 
from the overwhelming snows where he 
reigns like the boreal spirit of the storm. 
His loud, hollow, barking growl, 'whoipli 
' whotch , ’whowh, hah , hah, hah, and other 
more dismal cries, sound like the unearth- 
ly ban of the infernal Cerberus, and 
heard amidst a region of cheerless soli- 
tude, his lonely and terrific voice aug- 
ments rather than relieves the horrors of 
the scene.”* The Snowy Owl seeks his 
food by day as well as by night, and in 
the midst of winter many of them are 
compelled to proceed to the southward 
to procure the means of subsistence. At 
such times they are seen, usually in 
pairs, in various parts of the U. States. 
They do not make their appearance in 
Vermont until winter is fully set in, and 
leave us with the earliest indications of 
spring. They breed in the regions far to 
the north, and are said to make their nest 
upon steep rocks, or old pine trees, and 
to lay two eggs, which are of a pure 
white. They feed jfton other birds, mice, 
rats, and other small quadrupeds. 

THE GREAT HORNED OWL. 

Strix virginiana. — Gmel. 

Biibo virginianus. — Aud. Am. Birds, 1—143, pi. 39. 

Description.— Bill black ; iris bright 
yellow. Above whitish and ferruginous, 
thickly mottled with dusky ; face ferru- 
ginous, bounded by a band of black. A 
whitish space between the bill and the 
eyes. Beneath marked with numerous 
transverse dusky bars on a yellow and 
white ground ; vent paler. Feet covered 
with hair-like pale brown feathers; tail 
rounded and broad, reaching an inch be- 
yond the wings, mottled with brown and 
tawny and crossed with 6 or 7 narrow 
bars of brown ; chin whitish. Horns 
broad, 3 inches long, formed of 12 or 14 
feathers, with black webs and edged with 
* Nuttall. 

Pt. i. 



brownish yellow. Length of the male 2] 
inches, female 2 inches longer ,—JVutt. 

History.— This is one of the largest 
species of American Owls, and is found 
through all the regions from the gulf of 
Mexico to Hudson’s bay. It breeds in 
this state and in some of the unsettled 
woody parts is quite common. Its nest, 
which is large, is built of dry sticks and 
lined with leaves and some feathers. The 
eggs are from three to six in number, 
about the size of those of the common 
hen, but rounder and of a yellowish white 
color. This owl is often called the Cat 
Owl, from the resemblance of its face to 
that of the cat. It confines itself mostly 
to the retired and dark thickets of the for- 
ests, and particularly to thickets of spruce 
and otherevergreens, and, in many places 
during the summer these owls may be 
heard responding to one another their 
waugh ho ! waugh ho ! icaugh lioo — during 
the whole night. Their food consists of 
various kinds of birds, hares, squirrels 
and other quadrupeds, and they some- 
times come around our barns, and carry 
off our domestic fowls. These owls are 
said sometimes to have pounced upon 
cats, mistaking them perhaps for rabbits, 
but finding themselves to have caught a 
Tartar, they are generally very willing t o' 
relinquish their grasp. 



THE CINEREOUS OWL. 

Strix cinerea . — Gmel. 

Syrnium cinereum.—Aai. Am. Birds, I— 130, pi. 35. 

Description.— Upper parts grayish 
brown, variegated with grayish white in 
irregular undulated markings; the feathers 
on the upper part of the head with two 
transverse white spots on each web ; the 
smaller wing-coverts of a darker brown, 
and less mottled than the back ; the outer 
scapulars with more white on their outer 
webs ; primaries blackish-brown toward 
the end, in the rest of their extent mark- 
ed with a few broad light-gray oblique 
bands, dotted and undulated with darker; 
tail similarly barred ; ruff-feathers white 
towards the end, dark brown in the cen- 
tre ; disks on their inner sides gray, with 
black tips, in the rest of their extent 
grayish-white with 6 bars of blackish- 
brown irregularly disposed in a concen- 
tric manner ; lower parts grayish-brown, 
variegated with grayish and yellowish 
white; feet barred with the same. Length 
30J inches ; spread, 48. — Aud. 

History. — This is the largest species 
of owl known in this country. It is only 
occasionally met with in the northern 
parts of the United States, but further 
north it is by no means a rare bird, being 
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according to Dr. Richardson common in 
the woody districts between Hudson s Bay 
and the Pacific ocean, as far north as the 
68° of latitude. Dr. R. found a nest of 
one of these owls on the 22d of May, 
containing three young. It was built of 
sticks on the top of a balsam poplar, and 
was lined with feathers. The eggs are 
said to be spotted. This owl is rarely 
seen in this state, but occasionally makes 
his appearance here in the depth of win- 
ter. 

THE SHORT-EARED OWL. 

Strix brachijota . — Latham. 

Otus bracJiyotus— Aud. Am. Birds I — 140, pi. 38. 
Description. — Ear-like tufts inconspic- 
uous, consisting of 2 or 3 short feathers ; 
general color ochreous spotted with black- 
ish-brown ; face round, the eyes blackish ; 
tail ochreous with about 5 brown bands, 
not extending beyond the wings, and 
tipped with white ; beneath yellow with 
longitudinal spots of blackish-brown ; iris 
bright yellow ; bill black ; feet and toes 
feathered. Female with the general tints 
paler. Length from 13 to lo inches. 
Nutt. 

History.— This species migrate to the 
south in the fall, and during the winter 
are so numerous in Florida that Audubon 
says that he has shot no less than seven 
of them in a single morning. They pro- 
ceed to- the north on the approach of 
spring for the purpose of rearing their 
young, but some of them are known to 
spend the summer, and, occasionally, to 
breed as far south as Pennsylvania. This 
owl is found in Vermont, and I am as- 
sured by Dr. Brewer that it breeds in 
the northeastern part of the state. It 
builds its nest upon the ground, and its 
eggs, which are about four, are of a dull 
bluish white color. The short-eared owl 
is attracted by nocturnal fires, and will 
sometimes approach so near as to be 
knocked down with a stick. 

THE BARRED OWL. 

Strix nebulosa . — Linnaeus. 

Description. — General color umber- 
brown, spotted and barred with white and 
yellowish white above ; beneath whitish, 
barred transversely on the breast and 
longitudinally on the belly with umber 
brown, and having large sagittate spots 
of the same on the feathers towards the 
tail; tail long, reaching 4 inches beyond the 
folded wings, rounded, tipped with white, 
convex above, and crossed by six broad bars 
of umber brown, separated by narrow 
bars of yellowish white ; plumage in front 



of the eye ends in long black hairs ; bill 
yellow ; legs covered with feathers, ex- 
tremities of the toes covered with scales) 
nails long, sharp, and of a dark horn color. 
Length 20 inches. 

History.— The Barred Owl inhabits 
both the eastern and western continents. 
It is found in all parts of the United 
States, and is one of the most common 
owls found in Vermont. It does not con- 
fine itself to the woods, but comes around 
our dwellings and is often seen among 
our shade trees and orchards in the midst 
of our villages. 1 have before me two 
specimens, both of which were shot in the 
village of Burlington. Their food con- 
sists of young hares, squirrels, mice, 
grous and other birds, and also of frogs 
and other reptiles. They sometimes destroy 
chickens. This owl, according to Au- 
dubon, does not build a nest, but lays its 
eggs, in the latter part of March, upon 
the soft rotten wood in a hollow tree, and 
sometimes in the old nest of a crow or 
red-tail hawk. The eggs are of a globu- 
lar form, pure white, with a smooth shell 
and from 4 to 6 in number. 

THE SAW-WPIET. 

Strix acadica . — Gmel. 

Ulula acadica.-- Aud. Am. Birds j I 123, pi. 33. 

Description. — General color above 
olivaceous brown, scapulars and some of 
the wing-coverts spotted with white ; the 
first six primary quills obliquely barred 
with white; tail darker, with two narrow 
white bars ; upper part of the head streak- 
ed with grayish-white ; ruff white, spotted 
with dusky. Lower parts whitish ; the 
sides and breast marked with broad elon- 
gated patches of brownish-red. Length 
of the male 7£ inches, spread 17. Female 
8£, 18. — Audubon. 

History. — This little owl is not un- 
common in Vermont, and it is generally 
known by the name of Saw- Whet and 
this name is derived from the sound of its 
peculiar note, which resembles that of 
the filing of the teeth of a large saw. 
People, who are unacquainted with this 
bird, travelling in the forest, are often 
deceived by its note, supposing them- 
selves to be approaching a saw-mill, while 
far remote from any settlement. Audu- 
bon relates that he himself was several 
times deceived in this way. This bird 
is sometimes called the Little Owl , or 
‘Little Acadian Owl.’ It is retired and 
solitary in its habits, confining itself dur- 
ing the day to evergreen and other thick- 
ets of the forest. For rearing its young 
the Saw-Whet takes possession of the old 
I nest of a crow, or some other large bird, 
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or of a hollow cavity of an old tree. The 
eggs are of a form approaching to globu- 
lar, are of a glossy-white color, and are 
from three to six in number. This owl 
feeds upon mice, beetles, moths and 
grasshoppers. 

THE EARN OWL. 

Strix americana . — Audubon. 

Description. — Bill pale grayish yel- 
low ; claws and scales brownish yellow. 
General color of the upper parts grayish 
brown, with light yellowish-red interspers- 
ed, produced by very minute mottling, each 
feather having towards the end a central 
streak of deep brown terminated by a 
small oblong grayish-white spot ; wings 
similarly colored ; secondary coverts and 
outer edges of primary coverts with a 
large proportion of light brownish-red, 
fading anteriorly into white, each feather 
having a small dark brown spot at the tip. 
Length and spread, male 17, 42; female 
18, 46. — Audubon. 

History. — This owl, though very com- 
mon in the southern states, is so rare at 
the north-east, that Audubon says that , 
he has never seen it to the eastward of 
Pennsylvania, and yet I am assured by 
Dr. Brewer that it is not only found in 
Vermont, but breeds here. This owl is 
entirely nocturnal in its habits, and when 
disturbed in the day time flies about in a 
irregular, bewildered manner. Audubon 
supposes its food to consist entirely of 
small quadrupeds. This owl is said to 
bear a close resemblance to the Strix flam- 
med, or White Barn Owl. 



OMNIVOROUS BIRDS. 

These have the bill robust, medium- 
sized, and sharp on the edges ; upper 
mandible more or less convex, and notch- 
ed at the point; feet with four toes, three 
before and one behind ; wings of medium 
length ; quill feathers terminating in a 
point. They live, for the most part, in 
companies or flocks and are monogamous. 
The greater part of them build their nests 
on trees, but some of the species occupy 
the crannies of old walls, and some build 
upon the ground. Their principal food 
consists of insects, worms and carrion, to 
which they often add grain and fruit. 

Genus Sturnus. — Linnceus. 

Generic Characters. — The bill in the 
form of a lengthened cone, depressed and some- 
what blunt, with the edges vertical ; above some- 
what rounded. Nostrils partly closed by an arched 
membrane. The tongue narrow' epl, sharp, and 
cleft at the point ; the hind nail longest and lar- 
gest ; the first quill short, the second and third 
longest. * 
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THE MEADOW LARK. 
Sturnus ludovicianus . — Linnaeus- 



Description. — The color above is va- 
riegated with black, bright bay and ochre- 
ous; beneath and a line over the eye 
bright yellow ; a black crescent on the 
breast; tail wedge-form, feathers pointed, 
and the four outer ones nearly all white; 
bill brown above, bluish white beneath, 
conical with deep rounded sinuses at the 
base ; legs and feet large, reddish white. 
The sexes differ but little in color, but in 
the young the yellow is much fainter. 
Length of the specimen before me 10 
inches; folded wing, 5. 

History. — The Meadow Lark is a 
harmless bird, and is common in all parts 
of the United States, and particularly so 
in Vermont, where it breeds in large 
numbers. Their residence is chiefly in 
meadows and old fields. They build their 
nest in some thick tuft of dry grass. It 
is usually constructed of the eoarse grass, 
lined with finer blades of the same, and 
approached by the bird through a con- 
cealed covered way, and hence they are 
not readily found. The eggs are large 
and white, with a bluish tint, and marked 
with brownish spots. They are usually 
4 or 5 in number. The food of the Meadow 
Lark consists of the larvee of various kinds 
of insects, worms, beetles and grass seeds ; 
but it does not meddle with fruits and 
berries. It is of a shy, timid and retiring 
disposition, usually spending the whole 
summer in the moist meadows, and only 
retiring from them on the approach of 
winter. 



Genus Icterus. — Brisson. 
Generic Characters. — Bill in the form 
of an elongated sharp pointed cone, somewhat 
compressed, rounded above, and rarely somewhat 
curved ; with the margins inflected. Nostrils 
oval, covered by a membrane. Tongue sharp and 
cleft at the tip. Tarsus longer than the middle 
toe ; inner toe but little shorter than the outer, and 
nearly equal to the hind one ; middle toe longest ; 
hind nail twice as large as the others. Wings 
sharp ; first and second primary, but little shorter 
than the third and fourth, which are longest. The 
female very different from the male, and the young 
resemble the female. 
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THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 
Icterus Baltimore . — Bonaparte. 



Description.— Color of the shoulders, 
rump, lateral tail feathers, breast and 
belly bright orange; head, back,. wings, 
middle tail feathers and chin black; wing 
feathers and coverts slightly edged with 
white on their outer webs; bill bluish 
horn color ; legs, feet and nails brownish ; 
iris hazel. In the female and young the 
orange is pale, and the parts which are 
black in the male are grayish; tail even; 
hind toe and nail strongest; bill very 
acute ; 2d and 3d primaries equal and 
longest. Length of the specimen before 
me 7 inches; folded wing, 4J. 

History. — The Baltimore Oriole, or 
Golden Robin, ns lie is here more common- 
ly called, is one of our most gay and live- 
ly birds. It arrives in Vermont in the 
early part of May, and about the begin- 
ning of June may be seen busily engaged 
in the construction of its nest. For this 
purpose they usually select a flexible 
branch of a tree standing on the side of a 
gentle declivity. The nest is suspended 
from this by strings or threads in the form 
of a pendulous cylindrical pouch 5 or 6 
inches in depth. The exterior is formed 
of strings, strips of bark and other fibrous 
substances, and the interior lined with 
grass, moss, wool, hair or downy sub- 
stances. The eggs are usually 4 or 5 in 
number. They are white with a faint 
tinge of blue, and are usually marked 
at the large end with irregular brownish 
lines and spots. The period of incubation, 
according to Audubon, is 14 days, and 
the same pair frequently rear two broods 
in a season. Though shy and suspicious, 
they seem to prefer building their nests 
upon the high trees in the open land by 
the side of roads and about farm-houses. 
They feed their young principally with 
soft caterpillars, and the male and female 
both unite in this labor. The food of the 
old birds consists mostly of caterpillars 
and insects of different kinds. They are 
also fond of cherries, currants and straw- 



berries, but do not often commit depreda- 
tions upon these fruits in our gardens. 
They are thought to possess an extraor- 
dinary relish for green peas, as they some- 
times attack those growing in our gar- 
dens. They split open the pod without 
detaching it from the vine, and, as is gen- 
erally supposed, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the young and tender peas. But Mr. 
Peabody informs us that it has been as- 
certained by Dr. Harris, that the Oriole 
opens the pods not for the sake of the 
peas, but for the grub of the pea-bug ; and 
that instead of mischief, lie is perform- 
ing a service, for which he is more de- 
serving of gratitude than reproach. Al- 
though we have several birds which oc- 
casionally do a little mischief in our fields 
and gardens, it is at least doubtful wheth- 
er we have any. which would not.be found 
to be beneficial rather than otherwise, 
were their history fully known. From 
its manner of building, this bird is often 
called he Hang Bird, or Hang JYcst. 



THE RED-WINGED BLAC^C-BIRD. 

Icterus pliccniceus . — Daud. 

Description. — Color of the male rich 
glossy black, with the exception of the 
lesser wing coverts, in which the lower 
itjw of feathers is of a buff orange color 
tipped with white, and the rest of a bright 
scarlet ; legs, feet and bill glossy black, 
the latter an elongated, straight, sharp- 
pointed cone, slightly flattened in front; 
iris hazel ; tail rounded, reaching 2 incheB 
beyond the folded wings. Length of the 
specimen before me 9 inches, the folded 
wing 5 inches, spread of the wings 13£ 
inches. The female is considerably smal- 
ler than the male, and her general color 
dull reddish brown. The lesser wing 
coverts usually exhibit something of the 
reddish and orange hue, but seldom, if 
ever, is the bright scarlet observed in the 
female. 

History . — Th is singularly marked bird 
usually arrives in Vermont early in April, 
and takes -up its residence in flocks in the 
marshes and swamps. Here they com- 
mence building their nests about the mid- 
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die of May. These are usually construct- 
ed in a thicket of alders, or other bushes, 
at the height only of a few feet from the 
ground, and are made of the leaves of 
flags, swamp-grass, &,c., something in the 
form of that of the Golden Robin. The 
eggs, varying from 3 to 5 in number, are 
bluish white, with irregular faint purple 
markings on the larger end. About the 
beginning of September they begin to col- 
lect in flocks, and sometimes do consid- 
erable damage to the unripe corn. But 
it is believed that the advantage derived 
from these birds in the destruction of 
larvae and insects in the spring of the 
year vastly more than compensates for all 
the damage they do. It is stated by 
Kalm, that after a great destruction of 
these and the common Black-Birds for 
the legal reward of 3d. per dozen, in 1748," 
the worms and grubs multiplied so ex- 
ceedingly as to destroy a great part of the 
grass in New England.* 




THE COW BLACK-BIRD. 

Icterus pecoris. — Te m . 

Description. — Color glossy black with 
violet reflections from the back and breast; 
head and neck above and below dusky 
cinamon brown ; bill robust, conical, acute, 
slightly compressed towards the end, and 
of a glossy black color; upper mandible 
rounded and encroaching a little upon 
the forehead, sides of the lower mandable 
inflected; nostrils basal and partly cov- 
ered ; neck short, body robust ; tarsus 
compressed, acute behind and covered 
anteriorly with seven longish scutella; 
toes free, lateral ones nearly equal ; legs, 
feet, and claws brownish black. Tail 
rather short and slightly forked. Wings 
longish, curved, slightly rounded and the 
2d and 3d quills longest. Length of the 
specimen before me 7 inches; folded 
wing 4^, spread of the wings 12, tail reach- 
es 1 inch beyond the folded wing. Fe- 
male less than the male, and of a dusky 
color. 

History. — The Cow Black-Bird de- 



rives its name from its habit of being 
much among the cattle as they are feed- 
ing in the pastures. Its food consists al- 
most entirely of insects, and it might be 
regarded as a public benefactor were it 
not for certain habits which render it de- 
testable and prevent its receiving the 
credit to which its good qualities would 
otherwise entitle it. Being strangers to 
the joys which spring from conjugal fi- 
delity and having a strong aversion to do- 
mestic cares, this bird contrives to escape 
them by laying its eggs in the nests of 
other birds. This it does in the absence 
of the owners of the nest, and when the 
owners return they usually manifest much 
uneasiness and make strong efforts to 
throw out the intruded egg. When they 
do not succeed in this, they often build 
a flooring over the strange egg and ele- 
vate the sides so as to form a new nest 
within the old. But in many cases cir- 
cumstances will not allow them time for 
this labor, and then they are obliged pa- 
tiently to submit to the imposition. The 
egg of the Cow-Bird is always hatched 
first, and the young by its superior size 
often smothers the lawful heirs. The 
proprietors of the nest, however, feed the 
foundling and treat it with the same kind- 
ness as if it were their own offspring. 

A case of this intrusion of the Cow 
Black-Bird occurred in Burlington in 
1840, in the garden of my friend R. G. 
Cole, Esq. Cashier of the Burlington 
Bank. He had noticed a pair of common 
yellow birds, Fringilla tristis , busily en- 
gaged for several days in building a nest 
upon one of his trees. A day or two af- 
ter he had supposed it complete, he no- 
ticed that it had suddenly undergone a 
very considerable enlargement, so much 
so that his curiosity was excited, and 
upon examining it he found that it consis- 
ted of two nests, one within the other, and 
that the lower nest contained an egg of 
the Cow Black-Bird. The upper nest was 
entirely of cotton, dnd upon the circum- 
stance being known, it was found that 
my friend Mr.S.E. Howard, whose yard is 
adjacent to the garden containing the 
nest, had observed two birds eagerly 
searching his premises for building mate- 
rials, and that he had, with his accustom- 
ed liberality, purposely thrown out sev- 
eral handfuls of cotton, all of which dis- 
appeared in the course of a few hours, 
and were found neatly wrought into the 
nest above-mentioned. 

The egg of the Cow Black-Bird is a 
little larger than that of the Blue bird, 
oval, whitish tinged with green and spot- 
ted with brown. Its notes are affected 
and unpleasant. 



* Travels in North America, 1—372. 
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THE BOB-O-LINK. 



Icterus agripennis . — Bon ap. 

Description. — The spring dress of the 
male : — the top of the head, wings, tail, 
sides of the neck, and whole under plu- 
mage, black, witli the feathers frequently 
skirted with brownish yellow ; back of 
the head yellowish white ; scapulars, 
rump, and tail coverts white, tinged with 
ash ; extremities of the tail feathers similar 
to those of the woodpeckers ; bill bluish 
black ; legs dark brown. Color of the fe- 
male, the young , and the male, in autumn 
and winter, varied with brownish black 
and brownish yellow above, dull yellow 
beneath. Length of the specimen before 
me 7 inches ; spread of the wings 11J in- 
ches. 

History. — This is a common bird in the 
summer throughout the United Stajgs. In 
many parts it is called the Rice Bird, or 
Rice Bunting, from the circumstance of 
its feeding much upon wild rice. It is 
also sometimes called the Skunk Black 
Bird , from the resemblance of its black 
and white markings to those of the 
skunk. But Bob-o-link is its most common 
designation. This bird does not usually 
make its appearance in Vermont till the 
latter part of May, and the males are gen- 
erally seen a few days earlier than the fe- 
males. They take up their residence in 
the low meadows, and upon these and the 
neighboring ploughed fields they destroy 
vast~numbers of insects and larvae ; and 
this kind of food being abundant, they 
seldom leave it for the purpose of doing 
injury by feeding upon grain or fruits. 
Hence they are rather regarded as bene- 
factors, and being of an animated, jovial 
turn, though somewhat boisterous, they 
are received on their return in the spring 
with a hearty welcome. The Bob-o-link 
builds its nest on the ground, among the 
grass. It is plaeed in a slight depression 
and constructed of grass, coarse on the 
outside and lined with that which is finer. 
The female lays from 4 to 6 eggs, which 
are of a dull yellowish white color, spot- 
ted with brown. About the last of July 
the males put off their black and white 



THE CROW BLACK BIRD. 



nuptial dress, and assume thegray,unosten* 
tatious garb of the female and the young, 
and by the middle of August they begin 
to collect in flocks in the swamps and wet 
meadows, and soon after leave for a more 
southern climate. 

Genus Quiscalus. — Vieillot. 

Generic Characters . — Bill bare, com- 
pressed from the base, entire, with sharp edges 
bent inwards ; upper mandible forming an acute 
angle with the feathers of the head, curved from 
the middle, projecting beyond the lower, and pro- 
vided with a long heel within. Nostrils oval, half 
closed by a membrane. Tongue cartilaginous, 
flattened, torn at the sides and cleft at the point. 
Tarsus a little longer than the middle toe; inner 
toe free, outer one united at the base to the middle 
one Wings moderate in length ; 1st primary 
equal to the 5th, and but little shorter than the 2d, 
3d, and 4th, which are longest. Tail of 12 feath- 
ers, more or less rounded. 




COMMON CROW BLACK-BIRD, 
Quiscalus versicolor . — V i e i l l o t . 

Description. — Color of the head, neck, 
and breast, deep violet, with greenish and 
purplish reflections; back, belly, and scan- 
ulars dark bronze color ; wings and tail 
reflecting various shades of purple, with 
green blue and coppei’y tints. Bill and 
legs black. Upper mandible longer, but 
not so stout as the lower, and the keel 
within large. Feet and claws' strong. Iris 
bright gamboge yellow. Tail of 3 2 feath- 
ers, rounded or wedge form, and reaching 
3 inches beyond the folded wings. Length 
of the specimen before me 12 inches; tail 
5|; folded wings 5.7; bill above 1.2, to 
the angle of the mouth 1.4. Length of 
the female usually 11 inches. 

History. — The Crow Black Bird is an 
active and sociable bird, which warns us 
by his loud, clanking note, late in the 
spring, that he is once more in our fields 
and gardens, apparently unconscious that 
there can be any objection. He is one of 
those creatures concerning which it is dif- 
ficult to say whether they are friends or 
foes ; sometimes they are the one and 
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sometimes the other, and it is only hy 
striking a balance between the service 
and injury, that we can determine howto 
regard them. That he pulls up corn for 
the sake of the seed is undeniable; but it 
is also true that he devours immense num- 
bers of insects, grubs and caterpillars. 
Perhaps it may be possible to secure his 
services and prevent his depredations. 
Some attempts to effect this object have 
already been made, by soaking the seed 
in some' solution, which shall make it less 
palatable to the bird.* Crow Black Birds 
build their nests in communities, some- 
times on bushes and sometimes on lofty 
trees, and several nests are frequently 
seen upon the same tree. The nest is 
composed outwardly of mud and coarse 
grass, and is lined inwardly with fine grass, 
hair, &c. The eggs, usually 5 or 6, are 
greenish, spotted with dark olive. Only 
one brood is usually reared in a season. 
About the time the leaves fall in autumn 
the old and young collect in very large 
flocks and commence their migration to 
the south, laying the whole country un- 
der contribution as they advance. 

THE RUSTY BLACK-BIRD. 

Quiscalus fcrrugineus. — Lath. 

Description. — General color of the 
male deep black, with greenish and bluish 
reflections ; bill and feet black ; iris pale 
yellow. Wings long; second quill lon- 
gest ; tail long, slightly rounded ; plumage 
soft, blended, and glossy. Bill straight, 
tapering, and compressed from the base ; 
nostrils, basal, ova,],' half closed above by 
a membrane. Body rather slender; feet 
strong ; tarsus covered anteriorly with a 
few long scutella. Length 9^ inches ; 
spread 14£, in males. General color of 
the female brownish black ; the sides of 
the head over the eyes, and a broad band 
beneath it, light yellowish brown ; the 
feathers of tile lower parts more or less 
margined with brownish. Bill, iris, and 
feet as in the male. — Audubon. 

History. — The Rusty Black Bird, call- 
ed also the Rusty Gralile, passes through 
this state in its spring and fall migrations, 
and is sometimes seen here in considera- 
ble flocks, particularly in the fall Some 
of them probably breed in the north part 
of the state. They resemble the Red- 
winged Black Birds in their habits and in 
the construction of their nests, which are 
built upon low bushes in moist meadows. 
The eggs are 4 or 5, of a light blue color, 
streaked and dashed with lines of brown 
and black. 

* Peabody. 
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Genus Corvus — Linnccus. 

Generic Characters.— Bill thick, straight 
at its base, slightly bent towards the point ; nos- 
trils basal, open and hidden by reflected bristly 
feathers; feet with three toes before and one be- 
hind, divided ; the tarsus longer than the middle 
toe ; wings pointed ; first quill short, third and 
fourth longest. The tail consists of 12 feathers. 




THE CROW. 

Corvus amcricanus . — Audubon. 

Description. — Color black and glossy, 
with violet reflections from the wings, 
tail and shoulder feathers ; tail rounded, 
and extending an inch and a half beyond 
the folded wings ; bill, legs, feet and 
claws black ; bristly feathers incumbent 
upon each side of the bill covering the 
nostrils; the fourth quill feather longest; 
usual length 19 inches. 

History. — The Crow is found in all 
parts of the world, and is one of the few 
large birds which pass the whole winter 
in Vermont. During the winter the Crows 
reside in flocks, but on the approach of 
spring they separate into pairs, and retire 
into the forests for the purpose of rearing 
their young. During this period they are 
vigilant, suspicious, and upon any real or 
supposed intrusion upon their purpose 
they become very noisy. They build 
their nests upon lofty trees, and usually 
select for that purpose such as have thick 
tops, in which the nests can be more ef- 
fectually concealed. On this account the 
pine and other evergreens are often cho- 
sen. The nest is constructed exteriorly 
of sticks, plastered with earth, and lined 
with moss, wool, or other soft substances. 
Their eggs, from 4 to 6 in number, are of 
a pale green color, marked with streaks 
and blotches of brown. The Crow is om- 
nivorous, devouring insects, worms, car- 
rion, fish, grain, fruits, snakes, frogs and 
other reptiles, and also the eggs of other 
birds. In the spring of the year he does 
the agriculturist considerable damage by 
pulling up the young Indian corn for the 
sake of the kernel, on which account a 
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bounty of 10 cents a head for his destruc- 
tion was, for a time, authorized by legisla- 
tive enactment. To prevent his depreda- 
tions upon the corn fields various kinds of 
scare-crows have been devised, but that 
which is most commonly resorted to at 
present, consists in stretching threads of 
cotton yarn across the field in various di- 
rections. To compensate for the mischief 
which they do, it must be acknowledged 
that crows do the farmer some service by 
the destruction of grubs and insects, be- 
sides acting as general scavengers in re- 
moving the carcases of dead animals. It 
is said they know how to break open nuts 
and shellfish, in order to eat what is within, 
by letting them fall from a great height 
upon the rocks below ; and there is a sto- 
ry that, as a certain ancient philosopher 
was walking along the sea-shore gather- 
ing shells, one of these unlucky birds,, 
mistaking his bald head for a stone, drop- 1 
ped a shell-fish upon it, and thus killed at 
once a philosopher and an oyster.* 

The crow is easily tamed, and soon 
learns to distinguish those who have the 
care of him, but is of a thievish propensi- 
ty, and often carries off valuable articles 
and hides them by thrusting them into 
holes and crevices. 



THE RAVEN. 

Conus corax . — Linn.ecs. x 

Description. — Color of the plumage 
deep black, glossed with blue and purplish 
blue, the lower parts with green ; feathers 
of the foreneck lanceolate and elongated ; 
tail much rounded, reaching 2 inches be- 
yond the wings ; nasal feathers half the 
length of the bill ; bill and feet black ; 
iris dark chestnut brown. Length 26 in- 
ches, spread 50. — Aud. Rich. 

History. — The Raven is a well known 
bird, being found in almost all parts of 
the world. Dr. Richardson says that it 
abounds in the fur countries, and extends 
its migrations northward even to the po- 
lar seas. It has for several years been 
less frequently seen in Vermont than for- 
merly, and it was always a rare bird 
here compared with the crow. It feeds 
principally upon the carcasses and offals 
of the larger animals which are slain by 
hunters or wolves, or that die by disease. 
The Raven does not, like the crow, build 
its nest upon a tree, but in the inacces- 
sible clefts of lofty precipices. The Raven 
is easily tamed, and manifests much at- 
tachment to its keeper. It may be taught 
to imitate the human voice and to articu- 
late many words very distinctly. 




THE BLUE JAY. 

Corvus cristatus . — Linn.®us. 
Description. — General color light blue 
above, grayish white beneath ; a stripe of 
black passes over the head and down on 
each side of the neck, forming a collar 
under the throat ; a black spot before each 
eye connected by a black line over the 
base of the bill ; crest pale blue in front, 
approaching to black on the back part ; 
outer webs of the primaries, and both 
webs of the secondaries and wing coverts 
bright blue, the two latter barred with 
black and tipped with white; tail of 12 
feathers, wedge-form, bright blue, barred 
with black excepting the two outer feath- 
ers, and tipped with white excepting the 
two inner ones ; mouth, bill, legs,^ feet 
and claws black. Length of the specimen 
before me 11 inches. 

History. — The Blue Jay is one of our 
most elegant and lively birds. It is com- 
mon in every part of the United States, 
and is found as far north as the 5Gth° of 
latitude. It breeds in Vermont as well 
as in almost or quite every other state in 
the Union. They are somewhat migra- 
tory, most of them proceeding to the 
south in the fall. Audubon says they are 
very numerous in the southern states dur- 
ing the winter. They are most plentiful 
in Vermont in autumn, when they com- 
mit depredations upon fields of corn and 
oats. The greater part of them proceed 
to the south before winter sets in, but 
some remain with us after the snows fall, 
and purloin a scanty subsistence from our 
corn cribs and granaries. These birds are 
truly omnivorous, feeding upon almost 
any thing which falls in their way. In the 
summer season it destroys the eggs and 
young of other birds. When confined in 
a cage with several other birds, it has 
been known to kill and devour them all. 
The Blue Jay is a very active, noisy bird, 
and is capable of imitating the voice of 
the sparrow-hawk so nearly as to frighten 
all the small birds in the neighborhood. 
Its nest, which is composed of twigs and 



* Nuttall. 
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fibrous roots, is built in trees. The eggs 
are 4 or 5, of a dull white color, spotted 
with brown. 

THE CANADA JAY. 

Corvus canadensis. — Linn. 

Description. General color dark 

leaden gray ; hind head black ; forehead, 
collar beneath, and tip of the tail brown- 
ish white ; interior veins of the wings 
brown and partly tipped with white ; bill 
and legs black ; iris dark hazel ; plumage 
of the head loose and prominent; tail 
long and wedge-shaped. Sexes alike in 
color. Length II inches ; spread, 15. 
— JYuttall. 

History.— This jay, which is called in 
some places th eJVhiskey Jack, and in others 
the Carrion Bird , inhabits principally be- 
tween the 44th and 65tli parallels of 
north latitude. It is found in the state of 
Maine, and in the north parts of New 
Hampshire, Vermont and New York, but 
is seldom seen further to the southward. 
It. breeds in eacli of the states above nam- 
ed. The nest is usually placed in the 
thick top of a spruce or fir, at the height 
of 6 or 8 feet from the ground. It is pla- 
ced near the trunk of the tree, and is 
made of twigs and fibrous roots, lined 
with moss and grass. The eggs are from 
4 to 6, of a light gray color, faintly mark- 
ed with brown. They feed, during the 
summer, upon worms and insects, “and, 
during the winter, they are driven by ne- 
cessity to feed upon the buds and leaves 
of spruce and fir. 

Genus Paeus. — Linnaeus. 

Generic Characters.— Bill short, straight, 
conic, compressed, entire, edged and pointed, hav- 
ing bristles at the base ; the upper mandible lon- 
ger, rounded above and slightly curved ; nostrils 
at the base ot the bill, rounded and concealed by 
the advancing feathers ; tongue blunt and cleft or 
entire, and acule ; feet rather large, toes almost 
wholly divided ; the nail of the hind toe strongest, 
and most curved; fourth and fifth primaries longest. 
The female and young differ but little from the 
adult male. Moult, annual ; plumage, long and 
slender. 




THE CHICADEE. 



Pants alrica/pillus . — Linn. 
Description. — The whole upper part 
of the head, nape, chin and throat, velvet 
Pt. i. 10 



black; a white line from the nostril pass- 
ing beneath the eye, spreads out upon 
the side of the neck; hack ash color; 
quill and tail feathers brownish black, 
edged with grayish white ; belly brown- 
ish white, deepening into browmish yel- 
low upon the sides and beneath the tail ; 
bill black; legs and feet bluish; fifth 
quill feather longest; fourth and sixth 
nearly as long ; tail long and rounded. 
Length 51 inches, tail 2§ ; folded wing 
2.7, spread of the wings 6§. 

History. — The Chicadee, or Black- 
cap Titmouse, seems to be common 
through the whole continent, from Mex- 
ico to the 65th degree of north latitude. 
They rear their young in all parts of the 
United States. For that purpose they take 
possession of the hollow of a decayed tree 
or of the deserted holes of the wood- 
pecker, or where these are not to be 
had they excavate a cavity for themselves 
in some rotten stub of a tree. The ma- 
terials of which the nest is composed, ac- 
cording to Audubon, vary in different dis- 
tricts, but are generally the hair of quad- 
rupeds in considerable quantities, apd 
disposed in the shape of a loose bag or 
purse lining the inside of the excavation, 
while others have said that without 
constructing any nest, they lay their 
eggs, usually 6 or 8, upon the dry rotten 
wood at the bottom of the cavity. The 
eggs are white, with specks of brownish 
red. This industrious little bird resem- 
bles the wood-peckers in many of its hab- 
its, running round upon the trunks and 
limbs of the trees with the greatest ease, 
frequently with its back downward, while 
searching for its food. Late in the fall, 
they may be seen in considerable numbers 
about our orchards and shade trees, and 
they doubtless render essential service by 
destroying the eggs and larvie of insects 
which have been deposited in the crevi- 
ces of the bark, to be hatched the next 
spring 

THE HUDSON BAY TITMOUSE. 

Purus hudsonicus, — Lath. 

Description.— General color dull lead- 
en, tinged with a light brown ; head um- 
bel; brown ; throat and fore neck black 
with a band of white under each eye ; 
breast and belly grayish white, sides light 
yellowish brown. Bill black, short, 
straight, slightly convex and acutely poin- 
ted ; iris dark brown ; feet lead color. 
Length 5 inches, spread 7. Female re- 
sembles the male, but the colors are dul- 
ler. — Audubon. 

History. — This species is much less 
common in Vermont than the preceding, 
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and is not often seen farther to the south- 
ward than the north part of this state. It 
breeds in the state of Maine, and some of 
them very probably rear their young in 
the northeastern part of this state. Its 
nest, like that of the preceding, is in the 
hollow cavity of an old tree, and one, 
which Audubon found in Labrador, was 
completely lined with fur. 



Genes Bombycilla. — Brisson. 

Generic Characters. — Bill short, straight 
and elevated ; upper mandible slightly curved to- 
wards the tip, and provided with a strongly mark- 
ed tooth ; nostrils at the base of the bill, oval, 
open, hidden by stiff hairs directed forward ; 
tongue cartilaginous, broad at the tip and lacera- 
ted ; feet with three toes directed forward, and 
one backward, the exterior united to the middle toe. 
Wings moderate, 1st and 2d primaries longest; 
the spurious feathers very short. Sexes alike in 
appearance and both crusted/ 




THE CEDAR, OR CHERRY BIRD. 

Bombycilla carolinensis. — Biusson. 

Description. Head, neck, breast, 

back and wing coverts yellowish brown, 
brighest on the front of the crest and 
darkest on the back ; frontlet black, with 
a black line over the eye extending back- 
ward under the crest ; chin blackish, a 
white line along the margin of the under 
jaw ; belly yellow ; vent white ; wings 
dusky ; rump and tail coverts dark ash; tail 
of the same color deepening into dusky and 
broadly tipped with bright yellow ; more 
or less of the secondaries of the wings 
sometimes ornamented with small Ver- 
million colored appendages, resembling 
sealing wax. The bill, legs and claws 
are black ; iris red. In the female the 
tints are duller. Length 7| inches. 

History.. — This species inhabits all 
parts of the United States. It is most 
common in the southernstates during the 



1NSECTIVEROUS BIRDS. 



winter and in the northern during the 
summer. These birds are very social in 
their habits, usually living in small flocks, 
even during the period in which they are 
rearing their young ; and hence we usu- 
ally find several of their nests in the same 
neighborhood, and often within a few 
rods of each other. The nest is usually 
placed in the top of a spruce or hemlock, 
at the height of 15 or 20 feet from the 
ground, and is constructed with sticks, 
roots and grass, lined with lint, down and 
other softsubstanc.es. The eggs, usually 
4 or 5 in number, are of a pale clay-white, 
spotted with umber at the large end. 
These birds, which mostly migrate to 
the south in the fall, return to Vermont 
in April, and are found here during the 
summer in large numbers. During the 
early part of summer they feed upon 
worms and insects, and render an essen- 
tial service by the destruction of these 
and the catterpillars, which infest our or- 
chards ; but this service is soon for- 
gotten, and when the little bird claims 
for his reward, a few of the cherries, 
which he has protected, he is only an- 
swered by the gun of the ungrateful and 
cruel gardener. Although they feed upon 
fruits and berries of various kinds, they 
seem to be more fond of cherries and the 
berries of red cedar than any others, and 
hence their name Cherry Bird , or Cedar 
Bird. 

INSECTIVEROUS BIRDS- 
In birds of this order the bill is either 
short or of moderate length. It is straight, 

' rounded or awl-shaped. The upper man- 
dible is curved and notched towards the 
point, most commonly provided at the 
base with stiff hairs directed forward. 
The feet have three toes before and one 
behind, all on the same level. The outer 
toe is united to the middle one as far as 
the first articulation. Their food is in- 
sects in the summer, but principally ber- 
ries during the colder part of the year. 
Their voices are, for the most part, melo- 
dious. 

Genus Lanius. — Linnaeus. 

Generic Characters . — Bill of medium 
size, strong, straight from the base, considerably 
compressed ; upper mandible much bent, toothed 
and hooked towards the tip, which is acute ; base 
of the bill without a cere, furnished with strong 
bristles directed forward ; nostrils close to tho 
base, lateral, nearly round, half closed by a vaul- 
ted membrane, and nearly concealed by the bris- 
tles ; tarsus longer than the middle toe ; feet with 
three toes before and one behind, free ; the third 
and fourth quills longest. 
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THE BUTCHER BIRD. 

Lanius borealis. — Vieillot. 

Description. — Color above pale ciner- 
eous, becoming nearly white towards the 
tail; wings and tail brownish black, with 
a black bar extending from the nostril 
through the eye to the neck; beneath 
white, beautifully waved with pale brown; 
outer feathers of the tail partly white and 
a whitish spot on the wings just below 
their coverts ; legs and feet black ; bill 
and claws bluish black. Tail rounded, 
extending 3 inches beyond the folded 
wings; third primary longest. Length 
of the specimen before me 10 inches, 
spread 13. 

History. — The Butcher-Bird, or, as he 
is, perhaps, more generally called, the 
Great Northern Shrike, though frequently 
seen in Vermont, is not very common. 
The specimen from which the above de- 
scription and figure were made, was shot 
in Burlington in May, 1842. Dfi. Rich- 
ardson says that this bird is common in 
the woody districts of the fur countries 
as far north as the 60th parallel of latitude. 
Many of them migrate to the south in the 
fall, but some remain in the fur countries 
through the winter. Its nest is built in 
the fork of a tree, of grass and moss, and 
lined with feathers. The eggs, 5 or 6 in 
number, are of a pale bluish gray, spotted 
at tlie large end with dark yellowish 
brown. Like the king bird it attacks ea- 
gles, hawks and crows, and drives them 
from the neighborhood of its nest. 



Genus Mcscicata. — Linnceus. 

Generic Characters. — Bill medium siz- 
ed, ratiior stout, angular, considerably widened 
and flattened towards the base, which is guarded 
by longish bristles ; upper mandible notched tow- 
ards the end and bent at the tip ; nostrils basal, 
lateral and ovoid, partly hid by hairs ; tarsus tile 
same length as the middle toe or a little longer; 
inner too free, or scarcely united at the base ; hind 
nail more curved than the rest, and larger than 
that of [he middle toe ; wings long and somewhat 
sharp; first quill very short, the second shorter 
than the third and fourth, which are longest. 



THE KING BIRD-. 




THE KING BIRD. 



Muscicapa tyrannus. — Brisson. 

Description.— Color of the head when 
the feathers are smooth, shining velvet 
black, but when the feathers are ruffled a 
spot of bright ochrey yellow appears on 
the crown ; back brownish black ; wings 
very dark, hair brown, the secondaries 
and wing coverts edged with gray ; tail 
even, pitch black, tipped with white, and 
extending far beyond the wings; breast 
light ash ; beliy white ; bill, legs and 
feetblack ; bill wide at'tlie base gradually 
narrowing to the tip ; upper mandible 
with convex sides, meeting in an obtuse 
ridge and hooked at the point ; short, stiff 
bristles at the angle of the mouth ; second 
quill longest. Length 8 inches, spread of 
the wings 14. 

History.— The King Bird, or Tyrant 
Fly-catcher, as he is sometimes called, 
spends the winter at the south, beyond the 
limits of the United States. Early in the 
spring he proceeds to the north and dur- 
ing the summer is found rearing its younw 
in all parts of the United States, and, ac“ 
cording to Richardson, as far north as 
the 57th parallel of latitude. It arrives 
in Vermont in the early part of May, and 
in the summer is common in all parts of 
the state. Its nest is built in the tops of 
orchard and forest trees, at various 
heights from the ground, and is composed 
of coarse dry grass, weeds and loose pieces 
of bark, compactly connected and bedded 
with down, tow and woolly substan- 
ces, and lined with fine fibrous roots, 
grass, and hair. The eggs are from 3 to 5, 
of a bluish white color, marked with 
spots of deep bright brown. The same 
pair frequently tears two broods in a sea- 
son. The food of the king bird consists 
almost entirely of insects, such as bee- 
tles, crickets, grasshoppers and various 
kinds of flies and catterpillars, and the 
only harm, which he is accused of doing, 
is that of catching a few honey bees as 
they are gathering honey from the flow- 
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ers, which is -very trifling compared with 
the services which he renders the farmer 
and gardener. The king bird manifests 
no fear of the larger birds, but whenever, 
during their breeding season, a hawk or 
crow comes near his nest, he boldly at- 
tacks him, pounces upon his back, and 
persecutes him till he is glad to abandon 
the neighborhood. 



THE PIICEBE. 

Muscicapa fusca . — Bo n a p . 

Description. — General color above 
brown with an olive tinge, darker on the 
head ; wings and tail blackish brown, the 
feathers having the appearance of being 
faded and worn, and the color of then- 
shafts dark umber; an indistinct grayish 
circle around the eye, the pupil of which 
is bluish black and the iris dark hazel; 
belly vellowish white; tail slightly fork- 
ed. Bill broad, hooked at the point, and 
wholly black; legs and feet black with 
sharp claws. Length of the specimen 
before me 64 inches; folded wing 3.4; 
tall 2.7 and reaching 1.4 beyond the fold- 
ed wings. The 3d quill longest, 2d and 
4th equal. 

History. — This well known and fa- 
miliar bird arrives from the south about 
the beginning of April and retires again 
in October. During the summer it is 
found in all parts of the state. It seems 
to prefer building its nest beneath bridg- 
es, in sheds and under the eaves of barns. 
The nest is usually constructed of mud 
and moss, and lined with grass, hair and 
other fibrous substances, and is sometimes 
built upon the top of beams, and at others 
stuck upon the sides. The eggs are 4 or 
5, and are white and unspotted. These 
birds become very much attached to pla- 
ces where they have reared their young, 
and the same pair will resort to a partic- 
ular locality for that purpose, many years 
in succession, In illustration of this 
statement I will mention one, of several 
cases which have fallen under my own 



observation. About the year 1826 two of 
these birds built a nest upon a shelf in 
my wood-shed, and for two years in suc- 
cession raised broods of young-ones in 
the same place. The third year when 
the young were about half grown the fe- 
male bird disappeared. The male bird 
remained about the nest, hut, not feeding 
the young ones, they died. The male 
staid till fall and then left,, but returned 
alone in the spring ; and for three suc- 
cessive summers that bird sung his solita- 
ry and sad lament for her to whom hi a 
young heart and early vows had been 
: plighted, around the place which had 
been the scene of mutual joys. The 
name of this bird is derived from the 
sound of its note. It is also called the 
Pewit Flycatcher . 

THE WOOD PEWEE. 

Muscicapa virens . — Linn. 

Description. — Color dusky brownish 
olive ; head brownish black, slightly cres- 
ted ; below pale yellowish, inclining to 
white. Tail forked ; 2d primary longest; 
1st much shorter than the 3d, and longer 
than the 6th. Length 6 inches; spread 
10. The female a little smaller. — Nutt, 

History. This species bears consider- 
able resemblance to the preceding, but 
differs from it in its habits and notes. It ar- 
rives later in the spring, and confines it- 
self principally to the thickets and forests. 
Its nest is Usually attached to the hori- 
zontal branch of a tree, and is very curi- 
ously constructed of grass, fine roots, lich- 
ens and cobwebs, held together by a glu- 
tinous cement, and is so thin as to appear 
almost transparent. The eggs are 4 or 5, 
of a light yellowish hue, spotted with red- 
dish brown towards the large end. 

THE SMALL PEWEE. 

Muscicapa acadica . — Gmel. 

Description. — Color above dusky o^~ 
ive green ; yellowish white beneath, in- 
clining to ash on the breast ; wings dusky 
brown, crossed with two bars of dull 
white ; outer edge of the 1st primary, 
edges of the secondaries, and ring around 
the eye, whitish; under wing coverts pale 
yellow ; 2d, 3d, and 4th primaries nearly 
equal and longest. Tail pale dusky brown, 
notched ; legs and feet black. Sexes 
nearly alike. Length 5^ inches ; spread 
9. — Nuttall. ° 

History.— This species is common du- 
ring the summer in all the northern parts 
of the United States and Canada, but 
none of them were seen by Audubon or 
. his party in Labrador. It breeds in this 
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state, and usually fixes its nest in the up- 
right forks of a small tree, at a height of 
from 8 to 30 feet from the ground. The 
eggs, from 4 to 6 in number, are white 
and unspotted. It feeds, like the other 
species of this genus, upon bees, flies and 
moths. 

THE SPOTTED FLY-CATCIiER. 

Muscicapa canadensis. — Linn. 

Description. — Male with the upper 
parts ash-gray; the feathers of the wings 
and tail brown, edged with gray; the 
head spotted with black ; Loral space, a 
band beneath the eye proceeding down 
the side of the neck, and a belt of trian- 
gular spots across the lower part of the 
fore neck, black:; lower parts, and a bar 
from the nostril over the eye pure yellow ; 
lower wing and tail coverts white ; the 
third quill longest, the second and fourth 
but little shorter; tail rounded.. Female 
similar to the male, but the colors fainter. 
Young with the neck unspotted. Length 
5, spread 9, — Audubon. 

History. — This bird, according to Au- 
dubon, gives a decided preference to 
mountainous districts, and particularly to 
such as are covered with a thick growth 
of underwood and shrubbery. We are 
informed by the same high authority that 
its nest is placed in the fork of a bush, 
made of moss and lined with grass — that 
the eggs, usually 5, are white, with a few 
spots of bright red towards the large end. 
It probably breeds in Vermont, but 1 have 
no positive proof of the fact. 

Genus Vireo. 

Generic Characters . — Bill rather short, a 
little compressed, and furnished with bristles at 
its base ; upper mandible curved at the extremity 
and strongly notched ; the lower shorter and re- 
curved at the tip ; nostrils basal, rounded ; tongue 
cartilaginous and cleft at the point ; tarsus longer 
than the middle toe ; wings rather acute , the 2d 
or 3d primary longest. Female resembles the 
male, and both sexes more or less tinged with 
olive green. 

THE YELLOW-THROATED VIREO. 

Vireo flavifrons. — Vieillot. 

Description.-CoIoi- yellow-olive above, 
belly white ; throat, breast, frontlet and 
line round the eye yellow ; lesser wing- 
coverts, low£r part of the back and rump, 
ash ; wings nearly black with two white 
bars ; tail blackish, a little forked ; pri- 
maries edged with pale ash, secondaries 
with white ; exterior tail feathers edged 
with white ; legs, feet and bill grayish- 
blue; iris hazel. The yellow of the fe- 
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male and young duller. Length 5j, 
spread 9. — Nuttall. 

History. — This species rears its young 
in the south part of the state. Its nest is 
suspended upon the limb of a tree, and is 
constructed of strips of bark and fibrous 
substances, which are cemented together 
with saliva. The eggs are about 4 in 
number, are white and spotted towards 
the larger end with blackish. 

THE WHITE-EYED VIREO. 

Vireo noveboracensis. — Bonaparte. 

Description. — Yellow olive above, 
white beneath ; sides, line round the eye 
and spot near the nostrils yellow ; wings 
dusky, with two yellow bands ; tail dusky 
brown, forked; bill, legs and feet light 
bluish-gray ; iris white. Length 5^ ; 
spread 7. — Nutt. 

History. — This species constructs its 
nest very much in the manner of the pre- 
ceding, but usually builds nearer the 
ground. It lays 4 or 5 eggs, which are 
white, spotted towards the large end with 
brown. 

THE RED-EYED VIREO. 

Vireo olivaceous. — Bonap. 

Description. -General color above yel- 
low olive; crown dark ash ; a light gray 
line from the upper mandible passes over 
the eye and widens behind it, with a dark 
line above and another below, extending 
from the eye to the rictus ; all beneath 
whitish, tinged with light yellow under 
the wings and, on the sides ; wing and 
tail feathers brownish black, with their 
outer margins yellow olive ; 2d and 3d 
primaries longest ; bill brown above, light- 
er beneath, straight, abruptly bent and 
notched at the point; nostrils roundish, 
basal ; a few weak bristles at the angle of 
the mouth; iris bright brick red ; legs 
bluish gray ; tail slightly forked. Length 
6 inches ; tail 2.4 ; folded wings 3.3; bill 
above .5, to the angle of the mouth .75; 
tarsus .7. 

History. — This is probably the most 
copmon species of Vireo found in Ver- 
mont. They arrive early in May, and 
take up their residence in the forests and 
the lofty trees around our fields and gar- 
dens. Their song is loud, lively, and en- 
ergetic. They feed principally upon in- 
sects and catterpillars. Their nest is con- 
structed of strings, strips of bark, and fi- 
brous substances, agglutinated together 
into the form of a pouch. The eggs are 
3 or 4, white, with a few blackish brown 
spots towards the large end. The cow 
black-bird lays its egg in the nest of this 
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bird more frequently than in any other. 
The specimen from which the foregoing 
description was made, was shot in Bur- 
lington. 

THE SOLITARY VIREO. 

Vireo solitarius. — Vieillot. 

DEScRiPTiou.-Dusky olive above ; bel- 
ly white ; head bluish gray ; breast pale 
cinereus, inclining to reddish gray on the 
throat ; flanks and sides of the breast yel- 
low ; wings dusky brown, with two white 
bands ; tail emarginate and nearly black ; 
primaries and tail feathers bordered with 
light green ; a line of white from the-nos- 
tril to the eye, which it encircles; bill 
short, broad ; upper mandible black, low- 
er pale bluish gray ; iris hazel. Female 
with the head dusky olive and the throat 
greenish. Length 5 in.; spread 8. Nut. 

History. — This is a rare bird in this 
state ; but is said to resemble the prece- 
ding species in its habits. It suspends its 
nest from the forked twigs of bushes, and 
lays 4 or 5 eggs, which are light flesh col- 
or, with brownish red spots towards the 
large end. 

Genus Turdus. 

Generic Characters. — Bill of moderate di- 
mensions, with cutting edges, compressed and 
curved towards the point ; the upper mandible gen- 
erally notched towards the extremity, the lower 
roundish ; a few scattered bristles at the angle of 
the mouth; nostrils basal, lateral, rounded, and 
half closed by a naked membrane ; tongue notched 
at the tip ; feet rather stout ; tarsus longer than 
the middle toe, which is attached at the base to 
the outer one; wings rather short; the third, 
fourth and fifth quill longest. The female and 
young differ little from the male, excepting the 
young are more spotted. They moult annually. 

THE BROWN THRUSH. 

Turdus rufus. — Linnxxs. 

Description. — All the upper parts, and 
the under side of the tail, bright reddish 
brown ; breast and belly yellowish white, 
marked with long pointed dusky spots ; 
wings crossed by two whitish bars, re- 
lieved with black ; tail long, reaching 
near 4 inches beyond the wings, and roun- 
ded ; bill long, slightly arched, black 
above, and whitish below near the base ; 
nostrils naked ; short, stiff, black bristles 
over the angle of the mouth ; legs, feet 
and .claws dusky brown ; tarsus scutila- 
ted in front ; middle toe much the long- 
est ; iris bright orange. Length 11 in. ; 
spread of the wings 13 inches. 

History. — This bird is known in many 
places by the name of French Mocking 



Birk, and surely nobird, if we except the 
Mockingbird (Turdus polyglottus), excels 
it in the variety and sweetness of its song. 
It arrives here from the south the latter 
part of April, and commences building its 
nest early in May The nest is common- 
ly built upon the ground, or but little el- 
evated above it, in some little thicket, 
and is constructed with sticks and lined 
with fine fibrous roots. The eggs are 4 
or 5 in number, of a greenish white color, 
and sprinkled all over with reddish brown 
spots. During the period of incubation 
the male will often sit and sing for hours 
upon the top of a neighboring tree. His 
music is original, hut varied, full, and 
charming. The food of the Brown Thrush 
consists of insects, worms, berries, and 
fruits of various kinds. This bird is known 
in many places by the name of Thrasher , 
or Red Thrasher. 




THE CAT-BIRD. 



Turdus felivox. — Vieillot. 

Description.— General color dark slate, 
lighter beneath; top of the head, bill, and 
inside of the mouth, black ; under tail 
coverts reddish chestnut ; bill a little 
hooked at the point; legs and feet brown; 
first quill very short, the 4th and 5th lon- 
gest; quill feathers lighter on the outer 
edo-es ; tail long and rounded. Length 
8j1nches ; spread of the wings 11J in. 

History. — The Cat Bird is very com- 
mon in all parts of Vermont, where it ar- 
rives from the south in the early part of 
May. This bird, like most others of the 
family, is an excellent songster, and may 
he heard in almost every neighborhood 
during the early part of summer, usher- 
ing in the dawn with his cheerful strains. 
When this bird is disturbed while rearing 
its young, its note is harsh and unpleas- 
ant, somewhat resembling the mewing of 
a cat, and from this circumstance it un- 
doubtedly received the name of Cat Bird. 
The Cat Bird builds its nest in a thicket 
of bushes, at the height of 5 or 6 feet from 
the ground. It is constructed with sticks 
and briars, and lined with fine thread- 
like roots, which are of a dark color. The 
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eggs are 4 or 5, of a bluish green color, 
and without spots. Like the Mocking 
Bird, the Cat Bird is often known to im- 
itate the notes of other birds, and sounds 
of various kinds. The food of the Cat 
Bird is similar to that of the preceding 
species, being made up of worms, beetles, 
cherries, and various other insects, fruits 
and berries. 




THE AMERICAN ROBIN. 



Tur dus migratorius . — Linn.se us. 

Description. — Color of the head, back 
of the neck and tail brownish black ; the 
back and rump dark ash ; breast dark red- 
dish orange ; belly and vent white ; chin 
white, spotted with brownish black; wings 
blackish brown ; the exterior edges of the 
feathers faded and grayish; exterior tail 
feathers white at their inner tip ; three 
white spots margin the eye. The bill is 
lemon yellow, with a brownish tip ; legs 
and feet dark brown. The young, during 
the first season, spotted with white and 
dusky on the breast. Length 9 inches. 

History. — This universal favorite is 
found, during the summer, throughout 
nearly the whole of North America, 
They retire to the south late in autumn, 
where they pass the colder part of the 
winter; but, returning early to the north, 
reach Vermont usually about the 20th of 
March ; K and their arrival is always hail- 
ed with joy, as the unerring harbinger of 
approaching spring. While the snow con- 
tinues upon the ground, the Robin sub- 
sists principally upon the berries which 
remain upon the sumach, mountain ash 
and red cedar. The Robin, as is well 
known, is a very familiar bird, and seems 
to seek to place its nest where it shall be 
under man’s protection. And hence we 
find its nest most frequently in gardens 
and orchards. The nest is sometimes 
built upon a fence, a wall, or a stump, 
but more commonly in the fork of an ap- 
ple-tree or other small tree. It is con- 
structed with grass and mud firmly bed- 
ded together, and lined with fine straw 



and blades of grass. The eggs, usually 
5, are of a bluish green color and unspot- 
ted. During the summer their food con- 
sists of worms, insects, and various kinds 
of berries. The Robin is easily tamed, 
and in the domesticated state may be 
taught to imitate not only the notes of 
other birds, but various strains of music. 

WILSON’S THRUSH. 

Tur dus Wilsonii . — Bonaparte . 
Description.— Upper parts uniform light 
reddish-brown, a little deeper on the head ; 
quill and tail-coverts light olive- brown, 
the outer webs of the former like the 
back ; lower parts grayish-white, the sides 
and lower part of the neck, and a small 
portion of the breast tinged with pale yel- 
lowish brown, and marked with small, 
faint and undecided triangular brown 
spots; wings with the 3d quill longest; 
the 4th scarcely shorter, and slightly ex- 
ceeding the second. Length 7; spread 
12. — Aud,ubon. 

History. — This species arrives from 
the south in the early part of May, and 
immediately commence the construction 
of their nests. These are built in low, 
thick bushes, in the dark parts of the for- 
ests, sometimes upon the ground, but 
more commonly from 1 to 3 feet above it. 
The eggs, 4 or 5 in number, are of an eme- 
rald green without spots, and differ very 
little from those of the Cat Bird, with the 
exception of being a little smaller. They 
usually raise two broods in a season. 

THE NEW YORK THRUSH. 

Tur dus noveboracensis . — Nutt all. 

Description. — Color of the whole up~ 
per plumage a uniform deep hair brown j 
stripe over the eye and' whole under sur- 
face pale primrose yellow, marked with 
pencil-shaped spots of the color of the up- 
per plumage ; inner wing coverts yellow- 
ish gray, spotted wither own near the 
edge of the wing; bill dark umber brown 
above, paler beneath ; legs brownish flesh 
color. The three first quills nearly equal 
and 'longest; tail nearly even; lateral 
toes nearly equal ; nails small and of the 
color of the bill. Length 5f inches; 
tail 2^ ; folded wing 3 ; bill from the an- 
gle of the mouth | inch. 

History. — The Aquatic Thrush is 
quite a common bird in Vermont, but is 
of retiring habits and therefore seldom 
seen except in the thickest parts of the 
forests. Its nest is built upon the ground 
and is constructed of leaves and moss, and 
lined with fine roots and sometimes with 
1 hair. The eggs are 4 or 5, of a yellow- 
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ish white color and pretty thickly sprink- 
led towards the large end with two shades 
of reddish brown. The specimen from 
which the above description was made 
was obtained, with its nest and eggs, in 
Burlington, in June, 1840. This bird from 
its preference to neighborhoods of water 
is sometimes called the Aquatic Thrush. 

THE GOLDEN-CROWNED THRUSH. 

Tardus aurocapi llus. — Wil son. 

Description. — Color above rich yel- 
low-olive ; the tips of the wings and in- 
ner vanes of the quills dusky brown ; the 
3 first primaries nearly equal; a dusky 
line from the nostril to the hind head ; 
crown brownish orange ; beneath white ; 
the breast covered with deep brown pen- 
cil-shaped spots ; legs pale flesh-color ; 
bill dusky above, below whitish. Crown 
of the female paler. Length 6, spread 9. 
Nuttall. 

History. — This bird is pretty common 
in nearly all parts of the United States, 
but is shy and retiring, and found only in 
the thickets of the forests. Its oven sha- 
ped nest is placed in the side of a dry and 
mossy bank and is constructed with great 
neatness. It is formed of grass and cov- 
ered with leaves and sticks, having the 
place of entrance upon the side. The eggs 
are 4 or 5, whitish, irregularly spotted 
with reddish brown. The food of this 
bird consists wholly of insects and their 
larvte. 

THE HERMIT THRUSH. 

Tardus solitarius. — Wilson. 

Description. — Color above plain deep 
olive-brown, below dull white; upper 
part of the breast and throat cream color ; 
the dusky brown pencillated spots carried 
over the breast and under the wings 
where the sides are pale olive ; tail and 
coverts as well as the wings strongly tin- 
ged with rufous; legs pale flesh color; 
bill short black above, flesh-colored below; 
iris large and nearly black ; tail short and 
emarginate ; 3d primary longest. The 
female darker, with the spots on the 
breast larger and more dusky. Length 
7£ ; spread 10£. — Nutt. 

History. — The Hermit Thrush is said 
to inhabit every part of the United States. 
It is a solitary bird living wholly in the 
woods, and is said by Nuttall to be scarce- 
ly inferior to the Nightingale in its pow- 
ers of sftng. Its nest according to Audu- 
bon is placed upon the limbs of trees a 
few feet from the ground, and is compos- 
ed of dry weeds and leaves, and neatly 
lined within with fine grass. The eggs, 
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from 4to 6, are of a light blue color, sprink- 
led with blotches towards the large end. 

Genus Sylvia. — Latham. 

Generic Characters . — Bill straight, slender, 
awl-shaped, higher than wide at the base, and us- 
ually furnished with scattered bristles ; lower 
mandible straight, upper sometimes notched ; nos- 
trils lateral, oval, situated at the base of the bill, 
and partly covered by a membrane ; tarsus longer 
than the middle toe; inner toe free; hind nail 
shorter than the toe ; wings short. 



THE YELLOW-CROWNED WARBLER. 

Sylvia coronata. — Latham. 

Description. — Back dark ash, spotted 
or striped with black; crown, sides of the 
breast and rump bright yellow ; wings 
and tail black, with the outer vanes of the 
feathers margined with white or light ash ; 
wing coverts tipped with white, forming 
two white bars across each wing y outer 
tail feathers on each side with a large 
white spot on their inner vane ; breast 
white, spotted with black ; belly and vent 
white ; bill black, straight, slightly bent 
at the point and rounded above and be- 
low ; legs and feet black ; tail forked ; 
the 2d, 3d and 4th primaries nearly equal ; 
1st but little shorter. Winter dress and 
that of the young paler, and of an oliva- 
cious hue. Length of the specimen be- 
fore me inches ; spread of the wings 
7^ inches. 

History. — The Yellow-crowned War- 
bler, or Myrtle Bird , as it is sometimes 
called, is common in Vermont, and I 
am informed by Dr. Brewer that they 
breed in the north part of the state. The 
nest, according to Audubon, is placed up- 
on the horizontal branch of a fir or other 
evergreen. It is compactly built of sticks 
and strips of bark, and lined with hair, 
feathers and down. The eggs are of a 
rosy tint, thinly spotted with reddish 
brown towards the large end. Their food 
is insects and caterpillars in summer 
and they feed upon seeds, and myrtle 
and other berries during the winter. 



THE YELLOW RED-POLL WARBLER. 

Sylvia petechia . — Lath. 

Description. — Male -with the crown 
deep brownish red ; upper parts yellow 
olive streaked with brown ; rump green- 
ish yellow without streaks ; wings and tail 
dusky brown with the feathers edged with 
whitish or yellowish ; a bright yellow 
streak from the nostril over the eye ; low- 
er parts yellow ; the sides of the neck, its 
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lower part, and the sides of the body 
streaked with deep red ; the three outer 
quills nearly equal ; tail emarginate. Co- 
lors of the female duller. The young dull 
light greenish brown, tinged with gray. 
Length 5£, spread 8J. — And. 

History. — Very little is yet known of 
the history of this bird. During the win- 
ter it is found in large numbers in the 
southern states, and early in the spring- 
passes through New England, to rear its 
young at the north and returns again in 
the fall. Audubon found them plentiful 
in Labrador and Newfoundland, in Au- 
gust, feeding their young, but did not 
succeed in discovering any of their nests. 




THE SUMMER WARBLER. 



Sylvia (estiva . — Lath. 

Description. — Greenish yellow above; 
crown and beneath bright golden yellow; 
breast and sides with long spots of red- 
dish orange ; wings and tail brown, edged 
with yellow ; tail emarginate ; bill gray- 
ish blue ; legs pale. Female with the 
colors duller, and the breast unspotted. 
Young greenish olive above, with the 
throat yellowish white. Length 5, spread 
7. 

History. — This is one of our most 
beautiful and musical Warblers. It ar- 
rives in Vermont in the early part of May, 
and the female is soon engaged in the 
construction of her nest, while the male 
is spending the most of his time^n cheer- 
ing her and the neighborhood with his 
song. The Summer Warbler seems to 
delight in building its nest and rearing 
its young in our orchards and on the trees 
around our dwellings, as if conscious of 
its ability to afford us pleasure by its 
music. Several pairs of these birds are 
now (.Tune 24, 1842,) rearing their young 
and warbling in the heart of our village, 
and two have their nest on a tree in my 
garden. It is built of a few coarse straws, 
shreds of bark, and woolly lint, lined with 
horsehairs and bristles. The eggs are 4, 
of a yellowish white color, sprinkled with 
specks of pale brown towards the large 
end. It is said that the Cow-Black Bird 
often deposits its eggs in the nests of these 
birds, and that they are in the habit of in- 
carcerating them in the manner described 
Part i. 11 



onfpage 69 ; and, as I have learned since 
that article was printed, that the nest 
there described was built about the begin- 
ning of June, much earlier than the Frin- 
gilia tristis usually builds ; it is probable 
that the yellow bird there mentioned, was 
the Sylvia eestiva , or Summer Yellow 
Bird, as this is often called. 



THE SPOTTED WARBLER. 

Sylvia maculosa . — Lath. 

Description. — Crown ash; back black- 
ish; tail coverts, tail and wings black,, 
the latter crossed by two bars of white ; 
rump and beneath bright yellow ; breast 
spotted with black; vent white; legs brown; 
bill, front, lores and behind the ear black. 
Female with the breast whitish, and the 
colors duller. Length 5, spread 7^. — Nutt. 

History. — This beautiful species is 
only occasionally seen in its passage to- 
wards the north in the spring. It is said 
to build its nest around Hudson’s Bay, 
upon the willows. It is considered one of 
the most musical and most beautiful of 
the American Warblers. 



THE NASHVILLE WARBLER. 

Sylvia ru bricapilla. — W i l s on . 

Description. — Yellowish green, or ol- 
ive above ; breast, chin and under tail cov- 
erts yellow ; belly whitish ; head and neck 
dark ash, inclining to olive ; crown deep 
chestnut; wings and tail hair brown; 
feathers more or less edged with yellow 
on the outer vanes ; tail slightly forked ; 
bill brownish, straight and very sharp ; 
legs and feet brownish yellow. The fe- 
male is said to be paler beneath, grayish 
and without the chestnut on the crown. 
Length of the specimen before me, which 
is a male, 4\ inches, spread of the wings 
6^ in.; the 2d and 3d primaries longest; 
the 1st and 4th nearly equal. 

History. — This species was discover- 
ed by Wilson near Nashville, Tennessee, 
and is represented by ornithologists as 
being a very rare bird. Audubon says he 
has never seen more than three or four 
of them. The specimen from which the 
above description was made, was shot in 
Burlington, in the spring of 1840, and is 
the only one 1 have seen. 

BLACK-THROATED GREEN 
WARBLER. 

Sylvia virens. — Lath. 

Description. — Color yellowish green 
above ; beneath whitish ; front, cheeks, 
sides of the neck, and line over the eye, 
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yellow ; chin and throat to the breast 
black ; wings and tail dusky, the former 
with two white bars, and the latter with 
the three lateral feathers, marked with 
white on their inner webs; bill black; legs 
and feet brownish. Female with the chin 
yellow, and the throat blackish, tinged 
with yellow. Length 5, spread 7§. — 
Nutt. 

History. — This species, though rare, 
probably breeds in this state. Mr. Nut- 
tall found one of their nests in Massachu- 
setts, in June, 1830. It was in alow, thick 
and stunted Virginia juniper, and was 
made of fibrous bark, and lined with feath- 
ers, grass, and a few hairs. The eggs 
were 4, whitish, sprinkled towards the 
large end with brown and blackish. 

PINE CREEPING WARBLER. 

Sylvia pinus. — Lath. 
Sylvicolapinus.—Aud. Am. Birds, 11 37, pi. 82. 

Description. — Male with the upper 
parts yellowish green, inclining to olive, 
the rump brighter; streak over the eye ; 
eye-lids, throat, breast and sides bright yel- 
low, with a greenish tinge ; the rest of 
the lower parts white ; wings and tail 
jJ^ackisli brown ; secondary coverts and 
*st row of small coverts tipped witlx dull 
white ; primaries edged with whitish, sec- 
ondaries with brownish gray ; outer two 
tail leathers with a patch of white on their 
inner web near the end. Wings moder- 
ate, first three quills nearly equal ; tail 
emarginate. Female and young brownish 
above, other colors duller. ' Length 5, 
spread 8. — Aud. 

History.— This is one of the most 
common species of Warblers in the Uni- 
ted States, being met with from Louisiana 
to Maine, but more abundantly at the 
south than at the north. It resembles the 
Creepers in running upon the trunks of 
trees. Its nest is placed high upon the 
limbs of trees, and is composed of dry 
grass and roots, lined with hair. The 
e g'g s i from 4 to 6, have a light sea-green 
tint, and are sprinkled with reddish brown 
dots, thickest towards the large end. 

THE C CERULEAN WARBLER. 

Sylvia ccerulea. — Wils. 

Description. — Wings long, 3 outer 
quills nearly equal, 1st and 2d longest ; 
upper parts fine light blue, brighter on 
the head ; the back marked with longitu- 
dinal streaks of blackish; a narrow band 
of black from the forehead along the lore 
to behind tire eye ; two white bands on 
the wings ; quills black, margined with 
pale blue ; tail slightly emarginate; feath- 



ers black, edged with blue, with a white 
patch on the inner web Of each toward the 
end ; lower parts white, with a band of 
dark bluish gray across the foreneck, and 
oblong spots of the same along the sides. 
Female with the upper parts light bluish 
green, the lower yellowish ; young like 
the female. Length 4.1, spread 8. — Au- 
dubon. 

History. — This species is not very com- 
mon in the northern part of the United 
States. Its nest, according to Audubon, 
is built upon bushes, constructed with 
stalks and fibres of vines, and lined with 
moss. The eggs are 4 or 5, white, spot- 
ted at the large end with reddish. 

BLACKBURN’S WARBLER. 

Sylvia Blachburnice. — Lati-i. 

Description. — The head striped with 
black and orange ; back black, skirted 
with ash ; wings black, with a large lat- 
eral patch of white ; throat and breast 
reddish-orange, bounded by streaks and 
spots of black ; belly dull yellow, streak- 
ed with black ; vent white ; tail a little 
forked, 3 lateral feathers white on the in- 
ner web; cheeks black; bill and legs 
brown. Female yellow, without orange, 
and black spots fewer. Length 44, soread 
7.— Nutt. ~ 

History. — This, is a rare bird in the 
United States. But few of them are seen 
in Vermont, and yet it is said that some 
of them rear their young here. The nest 
is placed in the fork of a small tree but a 
few feet from the ground, and is lined 
with hair and feathers. The eggs are 
white, sprinkled with red towards the 
large end. 

THE CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER. 

Sylvia icterocephala. — L \ t n. 

Description. — Crown yellow ; feath- 
ers of the back and rump black, edged 
with greenish white ; wings d.usky, the 
primaries edged with white and the sec- 
ondaries with greenish yellow ; the first 
and second row of coverts broadly tipped 
with light yellow, forming two bars on 
each wing; a triangular black spot be- 
neath the eye; chin and belly white; 
sides, from the black beneath the eye to 
the thighs, and across the breast, bright 
chestnut ; tail forked, dusky above, white 
beneath; legs, feet and bill dusky; iris 
hazel. Length 5, spread 7. 

History. — This beautiful warbler is 
represented by Audubon as being ex- 
tremely rare in all parts of the United 
States. The specimen, from which the 
above description was drawn, was killed 
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in Burlington, on the 11th of June, 1842, 
and it is thought to be rather a common 
bird here, and I have but little doubt that 
it breeds in this state, although I have 
never seen its nest. Audubon profes- 
ses himself ignorant of their breeding 
places; but Nuttall and Peabody assure 
us that several of their nests have been 
found in Massachusetts. 

THE BLACK- THROATED WARBLER. 

Sylvia canadensis . — Lath. 

Description. — Light blue slate above; 
beneath white ; wings and tail dusky 
black, the latter wedge-shaped, edged 
with blue, feathers pointed, external ones 
with a large white spot ; throat, cheeks, 
upper part of the breast and sides under 
the wings, deep black; legs and* feet 
dusky yellow ; bill black ; a white spot 
on the wings. The black in the female 
dusky ash, or wanting. Length o, spread 
7£.— Nutt. 

History. — This species is rare and 
very little known. Its nest, according to 
Audubon, is placed on the horizontal 
branch of a fir, 6 or 8 feet from the 
ground. The eggs, 4 or 5 in number, 
are of a rosy tint, sprinkled with reddish- 
brown at the large end. 



THE MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT. 

Sylvia trichas. — Lath. 

Description. — Yellow-olive above, in- 
clining to cinereous on the crown ; front 
and wide patch through the eye black ; 
throat, breast and vent yellow, fainter on 
the belly ; wings, and unspotted wedge- 
shaped tail, dusky brown ; quills of both 
edged with yellow-olive ; bill black^tbove, 
pale beneath ; legs pale flesh-color ; iris 
dark hazel. Female without black on the 
face, and beneath dull yellow. Length 
5, spread 7. — Nutt. 

History. — This is quite a common 
bird. It arrives from the south in the 
early part of May. Its nest, according to 
Peabody, is. constructed on or near the 
ground, among dry leaves, brush or with- 
ered grass. The eggs, 4 or 5, are white, 
with blotches and lines of brown chiefly 
towards the large end. 

THE WORM-EATING WARBLER. 

Sylvia vermivora. — Lath. 

Description. — Dusky olive above ex- 
cept the wings and tail, which are umber 
brown. Head buff, marked with 4 longi- 
tudinal stripes of umber brown ; breast 
orange buff, mixed with dusky ; vent wa- 



ved witli dusky olive ; bill blackish above, 
below flesh colored ; legs pale flesh color; 
iris hazel ; bill stout. Length 5J, spread 
8. — Nuttall. 

History. — This active and industrious 
little bird is said to arrive late from the 
south and retire early, and resembles 
somewhat the Chicadee in its manners 
and notes. Its nest, according to Audu- 
bon, is made of dry mosses, hickory and 
chestnut blossoms, and the eggs are 4 or 
5, cream colored, with a few dark red 
spots near the large end. The nest is usu- 
ally placed between two twigs, 8 or 9 feet 
from the ground. 

BLACK AND WHITE CREEPER. 

Sylvia varia. — Lath. 

Description. — The crown white, bor- 
dered on each side by a band of black, 
which is again bounded by a line of white 
passing over each eye ; ear feathers black, 
as well as the chin and throat ; wings the 
same, with 2 white b t ars ; breast back, 
sides, and rump spotted with black and 
white ; tail and primaries edged with 
light gray, the coverts black, bordered 
with white; belly white; legs and feet 
dusky yellow; bill rather long, black above, 
paler below. Female with the crown 
wholly black, and without the black ear- 
feathers. Length 5, spread 7%.— Nuttall. 

History. — This bird is found in most 
parts of the United States, and in many 
of its habits is closely allied to the Creep- 
ers and Nuthatches. It seldom perches 
upon the branches of trees, but creeps 
spirally round upon the trunk and large 
limbs, searching for insects and their eggs 
in the crevices of the bark. Dr. Brewer 
informs us that this bird builds its nest up- 
on the ground. It is composed external- 
ly of coarse straw, and lined with hair. 
The eggs, about 4 in number, are white, 
with a few brownish red spots, chiefly-lo- 
wards the large end. 



Genus R k g u l u s .. — Cuvier . 

Generic Ckaracters.--l&\\l short, straight, 
very slender, subulate, compressed from the base, 
and narrowed in the middle, furnished with bris- 
tles at the base, and with the edges somewhat 
bent in ; the upper mandible is slenderly notched, 
and a little curved at the tip. Nostrils basal, oval, 
half closed by a membrane, and additionally cov- 
ered also with two small projecting, rigid, decom- 
pound feathers. Tongue bristly at the tip. Feet 
slender ; tarsus longer than the middle toe ; later- 
al toes nearly equal ; the inner one free ; hind toe 
stoutest. Wings short, rather acute ; 3d and 4lh 
primaries longest ; tail notched. 
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the ruby and fiery-crowned wrens. 

THE RUBY-CROWNED WREN. 

Regulus calendulus. — Stephens. 

Description. — Color above olivaceous? 
yellowish on the rump and grayish on the 
head, with a bright Vermillion colored spot 
on the hind head, which is partly con- 
cealed by the dark feathers } wings and 
tail brownish black, with the outer edges 
yellow } wing coverts terminated with 
white, forming a whitish bar upon the 
wings; a yellowish white line around the 
eye } beneath, brownish white on the 
neck, changing into yellowish white on 
the belly } upper mandible slightly curv- 
ed near the tip ; legs, toes and nails long, 
slender, and of a smoky brown color. 
Length 4; spread 5^. 

History.— The history of this little 
songster is very imperfectly known. It 
is found during the winter, in considera- 
ble numbers, in the southern states, and, 
in the northern states, is frequently seen 
in its migrations to the north and south, 
in spring and fall. Audubon has no doubt 
but that it breeds in Labrador, but neith- 
er he nor any other of our ornithologists 
has succeeded in finding its nest. The 
beautiful specimen from which the above 
description was made, was killed in Bur- 
lington on the 26th of April, 1842. 

THE FIERY-CROWNED WREN. 

Regulus tricolor. — Nutt. 

Regains satrapa.— Aucl. Am. Birds, II — 165, pi. 132. 

Description. — Color above ash gray 
on the neck, and the back yellowish 
olive } cheeks grayish white } crown 
flame colored, bordered with yellow and 
black; beneath whitish, tinged with olive 
gray ; bill slender and rather short ; bris- 
tles at its base j plumage loose and tufty ; 
4th primary longest } the first very short ; 
legs rather long, tarsus slender. Length 
4 } spread 7. — Audubon. 

History. — This is an active little bird, 
and is often seen in company with the 
creepers and titmice, searching for flies 
and insects. It is put down by Dr. Brew- 
er as breeding in this state. Audubon 
found it rearing its young in Labrador. 

Genus Troglodytes. — Cuvier. 

Generic Characters . — Bill slender, sub- 
ulate, somewhat arched and elongated, also acute, 
compressed, and without notch ; mandibles equal. 
Nostrils basal, oval, half closed by a membrame. 
Tongue slender, the tip divided into 2 or 3 small 
bristles. Feet slender ; tarsus longer than the 
ihiddle toe; inner toe free; posterior with a lar- 
ger nail than the rest. Wings short, con- 
cave and rounded ; 3d, 4th, and 5th primaries lon- 
gest. 



the house and winter wrens. 




THE HOUSE WREN. 

Troglodytes cedon. — Vieillot. 

Description. — Color above reddish- 
brown, darkest on the head and neck, 
lighter towards the rump, feathers mostly 
barred with dusky } beneath dull pale 
gray, nearly white on the belly} sides and 
under tail coverts barred with brown ; a 
yellowish line from the upper mandible 
over the eye ; cheeks yellowish gray, 
spotted with brownish red } bill dark 
brown above, lighter beneath } iris , hazel; 
feet flesh color} wings short, 3d and 4th 
quills longest } tail rather long. Length 
4£, spread 5£. 

History. — This familiar and interest- 
ing little bird is common in all parts of 
the United States, from April until the 
beginning of October, when it retires to 
the south : but the place where it winters 
seems yet to remain unknown. The 
House Wren is sprightly, active and dili- 
gent, and has received its name in conse- 
quence of its delighting to make its resi- 
dence in our orchards, gardens, and about 
our houses. Its nest is formed with coarse 
sticks, shreds of bark, hair, &c., in some 
natural or artificial cavity, such as a hol- 
low stump, or post, or the vacant space at 
the foot of a brace in the frame of a build- 
ing, or a box provided for it by the gar- 
dener. And whatever the cavity select- 
ed, it seems to be its object to fill it with 
sticks and other articles, leaving room 
only for itself and young. The eggs, 
from 6 to 8, are of a reddish flesh-color, 
sprinkled with reddish-brown. Audubon 
has represented this wren as feeding its 
young in a nest constructed in an old hat. 
The Wren manifests great antipathy to 
the cat, and will scold her till she is out 
of sight. 

THE WINTER WREN. 

Troglodytes hy emails. — V jeillot. 

DESCRiPTioN.-Dark brown above, cross- 
ed with transverse dusky touches, except 
on the head and neck, which are plain} 
the black spots on the back terminate in 
minute points of dull white ; the same 
colored points are seen on the first row of 
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Genus Sialia. — Swains on. 
Generic Characters . — Bill of ordinary 



wing-coverts ; the primaries are crossed 
by alternate rows of cream color ; throat, 
line over the eye, sides of the neck and 
breast dirty white, with minute transverse 
touches of drab ; belly and vent mottled 
with sooty black, deep brown, and white, 
in bars ; tail very short ; legs and feet 
pale clay-color; bill straight, half an inch 
long, dark brown above, whitish beneath ; 
iris hazel. Length 3£, spread 5. — Nutt. 

History. — This sprightly and musical 
little bird bears a very strong resemblance 
to the preceding, and might easily be mis- 
taken for it. It may, however, be distin- 
guished by its shorter tail, more slender 
bill, and by having the under parts more 
distinctly barred. The nest of this wren 
is built upon, or very near the ground, at 
the foot of a tree, or by the side of a rock. 
It is formed of moss and leaves, and lined 
with hair, and has its entrance on the 
side. This bird is said to lay from 10 to 
18 eggs, but the nests, discovered by Au- 
dubon, contained no more than 6. Their 
color is light blue, spotted with reddish 
brown. The song of this wren is very 
agreeable and loud for the size of the bird. 

/THE WOOD WREN. 

Traglodytes americanus. — Aud. 

Description. — Bill of moderate length, 
nearly straight, slender, acute; neck short; 
body rather full ; plumage soft, blended, 
slightly glossed; wings short, broad; 
4th and 5th quills longest ; tail rather long, 
graduated ; general color above dark red- 
dish brown, duller and tinged with gray 
on the head, indistinctly barred with dark 
' brown ; wings and tail waved with dark 
brown, edges of the outer primaries light- 
er; under parts pale brownish gray, bar- 
red more or less distinctly. Length 4$, 
spread 6|. — Aud. 

History. — This new species was dis- 
covered by Audubon in the summer of 
1832, in the state of Maine, where it 
breeds in hollow logs in the woods, sel- 
dom if ever making its appearance in 
cleared land. The color of the egg of the 
Wood Wren is dull yellowish white, with 
blotches and streaks of purplish-red and 
blackish-brown. This wren breeds in 
Vermont, and Audubon describes an egg 
procured! in this state by Dr. Brewer. 
Late in the fall of 1840, I saw a pair of 
these wrens in a little wood in Burling- 
ton, and watched them for some time. 
They were silent except alow chirp occa- 
sionally, and were intently and diligently 
searching for spiders and insects upon the 
sides and beneath the logs. 



length, nearly straight, about as broad as high at 
the base ; upper mandible rounded carinaled to- 
wards the base, notched and curved at the tip ; 
tongue cartilaginous, shortly lacerate at the base, 
and emarginate at the point ; nostrils basal, open, 
partly obstructed by an internal tubercle, the nasal 
fosse extensive and depressed; tarsus rather ro- 
bust, a little shorter than the middle toe ; inner 
toe free ; the hind one stoutest, longer than the 
nail; wings rather long and acute; 1st and 2d 
primaries longest, the 3d scarcely shorter. 




THE BLUE BIRD. 



Sialia Wilsonii . — Swainson. 

Description. — Color sky-blue above ; 
ferruginous, passing into brownish white, 
beneath ; vent white ; wings full and 
broad ; inner vanes of the quills and their 
shafts dusky, outer vanes blue ; bill and 
legs black ; inside of the mouth yellow. 
Colors of the female duller than in the 
male. Length 6£, spread 11J. 

History. — This well known and fa- 
miliar bird is found in all parts of the 
United States and of the British North 
American provinces. It is every where 
a great favorite, and its return in the 
spring is hailed with hardly less joy than 
that of the Robin. It seems to delight in 
being around our dwellings, and rears its 
young in hollow stumps and posts and in 
little boxes made for that purpose and 
placed on upright poles. The nest con- 
sists of a slight lining of the cavity with 
a few straws and feathers. The eggs are 
usually 5, of a pale blue color and with- 
out spots. They often raise two or three 
broods in a season. Their food consists 
almost entirely of insects, such as beetles, 
spiders and grasshoppers, and, on account 
of their destruction of these, they are, 
like most others, real benefactors of the 
farmer, and richly deserve his protection. 
Birds seem to be specially designed by 
Providence to prevent the undue increase 
of noxious insects, and so useful are they 
that, in general, whoever destroys a bird, 
destroys a friend. Blue Birds are very 
common in all parts of Vermont, and their 
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agreeable warble is heard from March 
till October. 

Genus Antiius. — Linnceus. 

Generic Characters . — Bill straight, slender, 
cylindric, and subulate towards the point, with 
edges somewhat inflected towards the middle, and 
at the base destitute of bristles ; the base of the 
upper mandible carinated, with the point slightly 
notched and declining. Nostrils basal, lateral, 
half closed by a membrane. Feet slender ; tarsus 
longer than the middle toe ; inner toe free ; hind 
toe shortest, with the nail generally long and near- 
ly straight ; wings moderate ; three first primaries 
longest; secondaries notched at the tip; two of 
the scapulars nearly equal to the longest prima- 
ries ; tail rather long and emarginate. 

THE BROWN LARK. 

Anthus spinoletta . — Bonap. 

Description. — Grayish brown above, 
with a darker shade in the centre of each 
feather ; beneath and line over the eye, 
white; breast and flanks spotted with 
grayish brown, or blackish ; tail feathers 
nearly black, the outer one half white, 
upon the 2d and often upon the 3d, a co- 
nic white spot; lower mandible straight 
and livid, the upper blackish ; legs chest- 
nut ; iris hazel. Female more spotted be- 
low. Young dark brown, inclining to ol- 
ive ; strongly spotted on the beast. — JYutt. 

History. — The Brown Lark is met 
with in every part of the United States as 
a bird of passage. It feeds upon insects 
and seeds, and may often be seen run- 
ning along the margin of ponds and 
streams, and in old fields in pursuit of 
these. It was found by Audubon breed- 
ing abundantly on the coast of Labrador, 
and Dr. Brewer obtained its eggs from 
Coventry, (now Orleans), in this state. 
The nest is placed at the foot of a wall or 
rock, curiously formed of bent grass, and 
partly buried in dark mould. The eggs 
are usually 6. Their ground color is a 
deep reddish chestnut, darkened by nu- 
merous dots, and various lines of reddish 
brown. This bird is also called the Amer- 
ican Petit, or Titlark. 

GRANIVOROUS BIRDS. 

The Birds of this order have a strong, 
short, thick, and more or less conic bill, 
which extends back upon the forehead. 
The ridge of the upper mandible is usual- 
ly somewhat flattened, and both portions 
of the bill are generally without the tooth- 
ed notch. The feet are arranged with 3 
toes before and 1 behind. The wings are 
of moderate dimensions. These birds 
spend the summer in pairs, but assemble 



together in the fall and migrate in large 
flocks. 

Genus Emberiza. — Linnceus . 

Generic Characters. — Bill short, robust, 
conic, somewhat compressed, arid without notch ; 
ihe margins contracted inward, a little angular to- 
wards the base ; the upper mandible rounded 
above, acute, smaller and narrower than the low- 
er ; the palate with a longitudinal bony tubercle ; 
the lower mandible rounded beneath, and very 
acute. Nostrils basal, small, partly covered by the 
feathers of the forehead. Tarsus about equal to 
the middle toe ; the lateral toes equal ; outer uni- 
ted at the base to the middle toe. Wings with the 
1st. primary almost equal to the 2d and 3d, which 
are longest. Tail even or emarginate. 

THE SNOW BUNTING. 

Emberiza nivalis. — Linnaeus. 
Plectrophanes nivalis.— Aud. Am. Birds, III — 55 
pi. 155. 

Description. — Male , in winter, with 
the head, neck, lower parts, a great pro- 
portion of the wings, including the small- 
er coverts, secondary coverts, several se- 
condary quills, the bases of the primaries 
and their coverts, and the greater part of 
the outer tail feathers on each side, white ; 
the head and hind neck more or less ting- 
ed with brownish red ; the upper parts 
reddish g ray, or yellowish red mottled 
with black, the concealed part of the plu- 
mage being of the latter color ; the bill 
brownish yellow. Female , in the winter, 
with the white less extended. Young , at 
this season, like the female, but browner. 
Male , in summer, with the back, scapu- 
lars, inner secondaries, terminal portion 
of the primaries, and 4 middle tail feath- 
ers deep black ; all the other parts pure 
white; bill black. Female with the black 
parts tinged with brown, and more or less 
reddish brown on the head and rump. 
Length 7 ; spread 13. — Audubon. 

History. — The Snow Buntings spend 
the great part of the year in high northern 
latitudes. They breed, according to Dr. 
Richardson, in the most northerly part of 
the continent, and on the islands of the 
arctic ocean. The nest is made of dry 
grass in the crevices of rocks, and lined 
with deer’s hair and feathers. The eggs 
are greenish white, spotted and blotched 
with umber. They usually make their 
appearance in Vermont in December, in 
the midst of storms of snow. They ar- 
rive in flocks, frequently in company with 
the Tree Sparrow and Blue Snow Bird, 
and, in descending upon our gardens and 
fields, to collect their scanty pittance of 
seeds from the dry weeds which rise above 
the snow, they always come down in a 
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spiral direction, passing several times a- 
round the spot on which they are to alight. 
They are much more plentiful in some 
winters than in others, and are generally 
known by the name ot White Snow Bird. 

THE BAY-WINGED BUNTING. 

Emberiza graminca. — Gmel. 

Description. — General color of the 
upper parts light brown, streaked and mot- 
tled with darker; lesser wing-coverts red- 
dish-brown; first quills margined exter- 
nally with white ; outer tail feathers mark- 
ed with an oblique band of white ; a nar- 
row circle of white round the eye; throat 
and breast yellowish white; the latter and 
fore part of the cheeks streaked with dark 
brown ; sides and belly yellowish brown, 
fading into white towards the tail, and 
sparsely streaked with dark brown ; wings 
with the 3d and 4th quills longest; plum- 
age compact ; tail rather long ; tarsus, 
toes, and claws flesh color. Length 5|, 
spread 10. — Aud. 

History. — The Bay- Winged Bunting, 
or Finch, is found in all the northeastern 
portion of the United States. I learn 
from Dr. Brewer that it breeds in Vermont 
as well as other parts of New England, 
and that its nest is placed upon the ground 
without concealment, but that it uses 
much art in decoying enemies from the 
neighborhood of it. 

THE SAVANNAH BUNTING. 

Emberiza savanna . — Wins. 

Description. — General color above 
pale reddish brown, spotted with brown- 
ish black ; the edges of the . feathers be- 
ing of the former color ; lower parts 
white, the breast spotted and the sides 
streaked with deep brown ; cheeks and 
space over the eye light citron yellow ; 
bill dusky above, pale brown beneath ; 
wings and tail short, the latter emargin- 
ate; head rather large ; neck short. 
Length 5£, spread 8^—Aud. 

History, — The Savannah Bunting, or 
Savannah Finch, as he is also called, is, 
according to Audubon, one of the most 
abundant and hardy species in the United 
States. It breeds in this state, and con- 
structs its nest very much in the manner 
of the Song Sparrow, at the foot of a tuft 
of grass, or in a low bush. The eggs, 
from 4 to 6, are of a pale bluish color, 
softly mottled with purplish brown. 

Genus Fringilla. — Linnascs. 

Generic Characters.— Bill short, robust, 
conic on all sides and generally without a notch ; 
upper mandible wider than the lower, somewhat 



turgid and a little bent at the tip, without keel, de- 
pressed at the upper part, and often prolonged in- 
to an angle entering the feathers of the forehead ; 
nostrils basal, round, covered by the feathers ; 
tongue thick, acute compressed and bifid at the 
lip ; tarsus shorter than the middle toe ; toes dis- 
connected at the base ; hind nail largest. Wings 
short ; 1st and 2nd primaries but. little shorter 
than the 3d and 4th, which are longest. 




THE SONG SPARROW. 

Fringilla mclodla . — Wils. 

Description. — Crown brownish chest- 
nut, divided longitudinally by a grayish 
line ; line over the eye light ash, becom- 
ing white towards the hill; mottled above 
and below with brown, chestnut and ash ; 
much lightest on the belly, each feather 
being marked with brown along the mid- 
dle, surrounded by chestnut and edged 
with ash, giving the bird a striped appear- 
ance, particularly on the back and lower 
part of the breast; wings and tail chest- 
nut brown ; bill dark horn color, lighter 
below; legs light flesh-colored ; feet and 
nails dusky. Length 6'£ inches; spread 
of the wings 8| inches. Tail wedge-form, 
2 inches longer than the folded win^s } 
1st primary short, 3d and 4th longest. *“ 

History. — This is one of our most com- 
mon and familiar sparrows. It arrives 
early from the south, and in company with 
the Blue Bird and Robin, ushers in the 
spring with its cheerful notes, while the 
snows are yet lingering upon the ground.* 
This sparrow breeds in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. The nest 
is usually placed upon the ground but is 
sometimes a little elevated abovfe it in a 
low bash. It is usually formed of dry grass 
and lined with hair. The eggs, usually 
5, are of a bluish gray color, thickly spot- 
ted with different shades of brown. They 
are very prolific, frequently raising three 
broods in a year. The Song Sparrow is 
common in our gardens, orchards and 
meadows, preferring the open fields and 
low bushes to the woods. They feed 
upon worms, insects, larvae and seeds. 



*For the time of their appearance see Parti — 13. 
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THE BLUE SNOW-BIRD. 

Fringilla hyemalis . — Linn^us. 

Description. General color dark 

brownish ash, or bluish slate above and on 
the breast ; belly white ; feathers on the 
back slightly tinged with ferruginous ; 
wings and central tail feathers dark slate; 
outer tail feather on each side pure white, 
and the next white wholly or in part; 
tail forked, the lateral feathers curving 
outward towards the tip ; bill short, acute; 
bill, legs and feet brownish in summer, 
pale flesh-color in winter; claws slender 
and compressed. Female and young ting- 
ed with brown. Length 6 inches,, spread 
of the wings 9 inches. 

History. — This is one of our most 
common and numerous species, and in 
the spring and autumn they are met with 
in every part of the state. Late in the 
fall they mostly migrate to the south, and 
in the early part of summer they mostly 
retire from the low lands either beyond 
the limits of the state to the north, or to 
.the central mountainous districts for the 
purpose of rearing their young. They 
breed in large numbers in all the moun- 
tain towns, through the whole length of 
the state. The nest is built upon the 
ground by the side of a rock, stump, Jjift 
of grass, or in the side of a dry bank, and 
is composed of small sticks and wither- 
ed grass. The eggs, from 3 to 5, are 
of a pale green, brushed and spotted 
with darker. They breed in small 
numbers in the low lands in this state. I 
found one of their nests in Burlington, 
near Winooski river, on the 27th of 
July, containing 3 young nearly fledged. 
The most common note of this bird is a 
harp chip, and hence it is often called 
the Chipping Bird , or Blue Chipping 
Bird. 

THE TREE SPARROW. 

Fringilla canadensis . — Latham. 

DESCRiPTioN.-Crown of the head bright 
bay, slightly mottled with ash color; a 
stripe over the eye, white at its commence- 
ment near the bill, and backwards fading 
into pale ash ; sides of the neck, chin and 
breast pale ash ; on the centre of the 
breast an obscure dark spot ; from the 
lower angle of the bill and behind the eye 
proceeds a small stripe of chestnut ; back 
varied with black, bay, brown and drab; 
wings marked with two white bars; outer 
feathers edged with white, inner w r ith pale 
brown ; bill black, yellowish beneath ; 
tail forked, feathers black, edged with 
white; vent white; legs slender, dusky 
brown; feet black. Length of specimen 
before me 6 inches; spread 9 inches. 



THE TREE AND CHIPPING SPARROWS. 



History. — This beautiful little sparrow 
is a winter resident in Vermont. It ar- 
rives in flocks from the north about the 
first of November, and proceeds again 
northerly about the first of April. During 
the winter these sparrows are often seen 
in flocks by themselves or in company 
with the snow buntings, gathering their 
scanty pittance of seeds from the weeds 
which rise above the snow in our fields 
and gardens. They are sometimes seen 
seeking shelter, in the midst of woods, 
from the winds and storms. Some of 
them rear their young in Vermont, but 
the greater part breed farther north, in 
the neighborhood of Hudson’s Bay. They 
build their nest among the herbage, with 
mud and dry grass, and line it with hair 
or down. They lay 4 or 5 eggs at a lit- 
ter, which are of a pale brown, spotted 
with darker color. 

THE CHIPPING SPARROW. 

Fringilla socialis. — Wils. 

Description. — Frontlet nearly black ; 
crown bright chestnut; back varied with 
brownish-black, ash and bay ; wings and 
tail dark chestnut brown ; line over the 
eye, chin and vent white ; breast and 
sides of the neck pale ash ; rump dark 
ash ; bill blackish above, dark flesh-color 
below; legs and feet slender, pale flesh- 
color ; hind nail a little shorter than the 
toe; first four primaries nearly equal; 
tail forked, reaching inch beyond the 
folded wings. Length 5 inches, spread 
of the wings 7^ inches. 

History. — Of all our sparrows this is 
the most familiar and most common. It 
breeds abundantly in every part of the 
state, and seems to take much pains to 
place its nest as near as possible to our 
dwellings, or close by the side of the most 
frequented walks in our yards and gar- 
dens. Sometimes it is placed upon a 
lilach or other shrub so near to a window 
as to be easily reached with the hand. 
The female will sit upon her nest with 
apparent unconcern while people are al- 
most constantly passing and repassing 
within 2 or 3 feet of her. The nest is 
rather slight, and always composed, inter- 
nally, of hair, and hence it is often called 
the Hair Bird. The eggs, 4 or 5, are 
bright greenish blue, with a few spots of 
brown of different shades. They usually 
raise two or three broods in a season. 

THE FIELD, OR RUSH SPARROW. 

Fringilla juncorum. — Nutt . 

Description. — Above varied with bay, 
drab and dusky ; crown chestnut; cheeks 
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throat and breast pale brownish drab ; bel- 
ly and vent white ; tail dusky, forked and 
edged with whitish ; bill and legs reddish 
cinnamon color; hind nail as long as the 
toe ; the 3d primary longest, the 1st short- 
er than the 6 th. Length 5| in .—JYutt. 

History. — This species very much re- 
sembles the Chipping Sparrow, but the 
bay above is brighter, and the tail propor- 
tionally longer. It builds its nest of dried 
grass, upon the ground, in the shelter of 
a low. bush or grassy tuft. The eggs are 
80 thickly sprinkled with ferruginous as 
to appear almost wholly of that color. 

THE SWAMP SPARROW. 

F ringilla palustris . — Wils . 

Description. — Blackish brown above, 
belly white ; crown bright bay, undivi- 
ded, bordered with blackish ; line over 
the eye, sides of the neck, and breast ash 
color; wings and tail dusky, the prima- 
ries edged with brownish white, the sec- 
ondaries with bay ; bill dusky; iris hazel; 
legs stout and long, and with the feet pale 
brownish horn color. Young spotted with 
black and olive brown. Length 6 ; spread 
8 . — JYuttall. 1 

History. — This species is aquatic in its 
habits, and resides principally in low wet 
lands and swamps, and hence its name, 
Swamp Sparrow. It arrives from the 
south in April, and builds its nest in a 
tuft of rank grass in the midst of a marsh. 
The eggs are 4 or 5, of a dirty white 
color, spotted with reddish brown, 

YELLOW BIRD, OR AMERICAN GOLD 
FINCI-I. 

Fri^gilla trislis. — Linnaeus. 

Description. — General color of the 
male, in summer, rich gamboge yellow, 
fading into white towards the tail ; crown 
and frontlet black ; wings and tail black, 
varied witli white ; smaller wing feathers 
and coverts tipped and edged with white ; 
tail sharply forked, with the feathers 
acutely pointed, and shaded off into white 
on their inner webs towards the tips ; bill 
conical, acute, brownish yellow, and the 
gap straight; legs, feet and claws slen- 
der, and of a yellowish brown color. Fe- 
rrrnlc, young, and male , in autumn, brown- 
ish olive above, yellowish white beneath. 
Length 5 in. ; spread 8 . Four first pri- 
maries nearly equal. 

. History.— The Yellow Bird, or Amer- 
ican Gold Finch, is common in summer 
from tropical America to the 50th paral- 
lel of north latitude. It arrives in Ver- 
mont later than several of the other spar- 
rows, and is later in rearing its youno- It. 

Pt i. J2 



LESSER RED-POLL- 



seldom builds its nest till some time in 
July, and is less disposed to build in the 
immediate vicinity of our dwellings than 
several others of the family. The nest is 
usually placed in the top ofayounn- for- 
est tree, from 15 to 30 feet from the 
ground, and is composed of the dry bark 
of herbaceous plants, thickly bedded with 
cotton-like down of the Canada thistle. 
The eggs, 4 or 5, are white and without 
spots. This bird seems to be extremely 
fond of the seeds of the thistle, and of oth- 
er compound, flowers ; and it often visits 
our gardens for the purpose of feeding up- 
on lettuce and flower seeds. They "soon 
become reconciled to the cage, and their 
song is nearly as sonorous and animated 
as that of the Canary Bird. 

THE PINE LINNET. 

Fringilla pinus. — Wilson. 

Description— Color dark flaxen, spot- 
ted with blackish ; wings black, with two 
yellowish white bar,s; quill shafts and lat- 
eral tail feathers on the lower halfyellow; 
l-ump, breast and sides spotted and streak- 
ed with blackish brown; bill dull horn 
color; legs purplish brown; iris hazel. 
Length 4| ; spread 8 J. 

Hast or y. -The Pine Linnet passes most 
of the year to the northward of the United 
States ; but, in the depth of winter, often 
makes its appearance here and in states 
still further south. Of its history we 
know very little. 



THE LESSER RED-POLL. 

I -ringilla linuria. — Linnaeus , 
Description. — General color of the 
upper plumage yellowish gray, darkly 
streaked with blackish brown ; wings and 
tail feathers blackish, slightly edged with 
white, with two narrow yellowish white 
bars on each wing ; crown bright deep 
crimson, with a crimson tinge on the 
rump and sides of the throat; a brownish 
black band around the base of the bill, and 
reaching down upon the throat; belly 
bluish white, spotted and striped witii 
brown upon the sides and beneath the 
tail; feathers on the thighs yellowish 
brown Bill slender, straight, acutely 
pointed, yellowish on the sides, and brown 
above and below towards the tip; wings 
long, the three first quills longest and 
nearly equal ; tail sharply forked ; legs 
feet and claws black ; claws slender, cur- 
ved, acute, the hind one much the long- 
est. Length of the specimen before me 
inches ; tail 2^ ; folded wing* 3. 

History. — This elegant species is sel- 
dom seen among us, excepting in the 
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winter, when they often appear in large 
flocks. They breed, according to Audu- 
bon, in Maine, 1 Nova Scotia, and Labra- 
dor, and a few probably rear their young 
in this state. Dr. Richardson says that 
it is a permanent resident of the fur coun- 
tries, where it may be seen in the coldest 
weather. Its nest resembles that of the 
Yellow Bird. The eggs, usually 5, are 
bluish green, spotted with reddish brown 
towards the large end. 



TPIE FERRUGINOUS FINCH. 

Fringilla iliaca. — Merrem . 

Description. Above varied with 

reddish brown and gray ; beneath white, 
largely spotted with bright bay and dus- 
ky ; head and neck cinereous, the feath- 
ers margined with ferruginous ; wings 
and tail rust color, inclined to reddish 
brown ; 1st and 2d row of wing-coverts 
tipped with white ; bill stout, dusky above ; 
iris hazel. Length 6, spread 9^. — Nutt. 

PIistory. — Most of this species spend 
the summer to the northward of the Uni- 
ted States, and appear among us only 
during their spring and fall migrations. 
Some few of them, however, breed in the 
northern states, and I am informed by 
Dr. Brewer that they rear their young in 
the north part of this state. They build 
their nest upon the giound, and their 
eggs, 4 or-5, are of a- dull greenish hue, 
irregularly blotched with brown. 



WHITE-THROATED FINCH. 

Fringilla pennsylvanica. — Lath . 

Description. — The head striped with 
dusky ,,-and white ; a yellow line from the 
nostriPIo the eye ; upper parts varied 
with dusky, bay and light brown; shoul- 
der of the wing edged with greenish yel- 
low; cheeks and breast cinereous ; throat 
and belly white ; legs pale flesh-color ; 
bill bluish horn-color ; iris hazel. Female 
below, and stripes on the head, light 
drab. Length 7, spread 9£. — Nutt. 

History. — This large and handsome 
Finch, or Sparrow, spends the winter, in 
large numbers, in the southern states, but, 
on the approach of spring, proceed to the 
north and rear their young throughout 
the whole region, from New England to 
the Fur Countries about Hudson’s Bay. 
A few of them breed in the north part of 
Vermont. Their nest is built upon the 
ground, made of grass, and lined with hair 
and feathers. The eggs are pale green, 
marbled with reddish brown. 



THE FINCHES. 

WHITE-CROWNED FINCH. 

Fringilla leucophrys. — Temm. 

Description. — Crown white, line sur- 
rounding it and through each eye black ; 
back streaked with dark rusty brown and 
pale bluish white ; wings dusky, with 
two white bands ; tertials black ; rump 
and tail coverts drab ; chin and belly 
whitish ; vent pale ochreous ; tail 
long, rounded, dusky, broadly edged with 
drab ; bill, legs and feet cinnamon brown. 
Female with the colors duller. Length 
7£, spread 10. — Nutt. 

History. — This species is seen here 
only during its spring and fall migrations, 
Audubon informs us that it breeds in New- 
foundland, Labrador and still further 
north. Their nest is built upon the 
ground, made of moss and lined with 
hair. The eggs, usually 5, are of a sea- 
green color, mottled and blotched with 
different shades of brown. 

ARCTIC GROUND FINCH. 

Fringilla arctica. — Swain 

Description. — The head, neck above 
and below, scapulars, all the wing cov- 
erts and tail pitch black ; some of the 
breast feathers fringed with white ; back 
scapulars, and wing coverts striped or 
tipped with white ; quills hair brown; 
middle of the breast and belly pure white; 
sides, flanks and under tail coverts deep 
and bright ferruginous; bill black; legs 
pale brown. Female with upper plumage 
ferruginous-brown. Length 8|, tail 4. — 
Nutt. 

History. — This species is migratory, 
spending the summer and rearing its 
young in the Fur Countries, and retiring 
in the winter to warmer regions. Dr. 
Brewer informs me that it breeds also 
about Coventry, (now Orleans,.) in this 
state. The nest is made of grass and 
leaves upon the ground, and the eggs, 
4 or 5, are white, spotted with reddish 
chocolate. 

TOWHE-GROUND FINCH. 

Fringi lla crythrophtha Ima . — Linn . 

Description. — Upper parts black ; bel- 
ly white ; flanks and vent bay ; tail 
rounded, 4 outer feathers partly white ; 
a white spot on the wing below the cov- 
erts and an interrupted white margin on 
the primaries ; bill black. Female olive 
brown where the male is black, the head 
and throat inclining to chestnut; 3 only 
of the lateral tail feathers marked with 
white. Length 8, spread II. — Nutt. 

History. — T his common bird derives 
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THE PINE GROSBEAK. 



its name Toio-he from the sound of its 
note, when calling to its mate. It is found 
in all parts of the United States and Can- 
ada-, but retires to the southern states to 
pass the winter. This bird breeds in Ver- 
mont. Its nest is built upon the ground, 
and the eggs, from 4 to 6, are white, tin- 
ged with flesh-color, and spotted with 
reddish brown. 



THE PURPLE LINNET. 

F ringitta purpurea . — Gmelin, 

Description.— Head, breast and rump 
deep rich lake, approaching to crimson, 
and fading into rose color on the belly ; 
feathers on the back brownish lake fringed 
with ash, producing a spotted appearance; 
vent and under tail coverts white ; winn-s 
and tail dusky, edged with reddish white; 
bill grayish, dark horn color, having a 
fringe of cream-colored feathers at the 
base ; tail forked ; legs and claws brown ; 
head and neck rather large ; outline of 
each mandible a little convex; nostrils 
nearly concealed by the feathers. Female 
and young brownish above, and yellowish 
white beneath, without the crimson. Sec- 
ond and third primaries longest; 1st and 
4th a little shorter. Length 6 inches, 
spread of the wings 9 inches. 

History.— This beautiful and cheerful 
little songster arrives from the south 
about the beginning of April, and contin- 
ues till October. Although the greater 
part of them proceed still further north to 
spend the summer, considerable numbers 
of them are known to rear their young in 
this state. Their nest is usually built 
upoij, a cedar, a fir or other evergreen 
and is described by Dr. Brewer as^beinw 
rudely made of grass and weeds, and lined 
with roots. The eggs are bright emerald 
green. These birds are often tamed and 
kept in cages, where they sing very pleas- 



Genus Pyrrhula. — Frisson. 

„ Generic Characters. — Bill short, robust, 
thick, convex-conic, turgid at the sides, compress- 
ed at the point, the upper mandible acute, and ob- 
viously curved, as well as the inferior more or less ; 
palate smooth and scooped ; nostrils basal, later- 
al, rounded and most commonly concealed by the 
feathers ; tongue thick und somewhat fleshy ; tar- 
sus shorter than the middle toe, which is united 
at the base to the outer ; wings rather short ; the 
3 first primaries graduated, tho 4th longest tall 
square or slightly rounded. Female differs consid- 
erably from the male. They moult generally 
twice in a year. 1 



Pyrrhula cnucleator . — Temm. 

Description. — General color red ; 
wings and tail dark cinereous, wing cov- 
erts forming two white bands; quills, les- 
ser coverts and tail-feathers tinged with 
crimson ; under plumage more red than 
the upper, except the middle of the belly, 
vent and tail coverts, which are bluish- 
giay , bill blackish brown ; legs black. 
Tail broad and forked ; 1st quill slightly 
shorter than the 2d, which hardly exceeds 
' length 11^, tail 4|, wing 4§. 

Richardson. Length given by Audu- 
bon, 8J; by Nuttall, 9. 

History.— The Pine Grosbeak, or Bull 
r inch, inhabits the northern parts of both 
continents, and, according to Audubon 
is a constant resident in the state of 
Maine, and to the northward to Hudson's 
Bay, where it builds its nest upon small 
trees, and feeds upon the seeds of tho 
white spruce and other trees. They are 
seen in most parts of the United States 
only m the winter. 



Genus Loxia. — Brisson. 

Generic Characters.-- Bill robust and con- 
vex, wilh the mandibles crossing each other, and 
compressed towards the points, which are ex- 
tended in the form of crescents. Nostrils basal, 
lateral, rounded, hidden by the advancing hairs of 
the front. Tongue cartilaginous, short, entire and 
pointed. Tarsus nearly equal to the middle toe ; 
toes divided to the base ; hind nail largest, much 
curved. Wings moderate, 1st and 2d primaries 
longest. Tail notched. Female and young differ 
from the adult male. 



THE COMMON CROSS-BILL. 

Loxia curvirostra. — Linn. 

Description. — General color dull liriflit 
red inclining to vermilion, darker on the 
wings, with quills and tail feathers brown- 
ish black; lower parts paler, nearly white 
on the belly ; plumage blended, but firm ■ 
tail short, small, emarginate. Female 
with the upper parts grayish-brown ting- 
ed with green, the rump dull grayish yel- 
low. Young with the colors duller and 
more inclining to yellowish green. Length 
7, spread 10. — Aud. 

History. — Phis species is quite com- 
mon in this state and to the northward of 
it, but further south is seldom seen, ex- 
cept in the winter. It feeds principally 
upon the seeds of the different kinds of 
pines and spruces, and its crossed mandi- 
bles are peculiarly fitted for extracting 
them from the cones. This bird breeds 
m Vermout, and its egg was obtained by 
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Dr. Brewer from Coventry (now Orleans,) 
in this state. Its color is greenish white, 
thickly covered, rig ore especially towards 
the large end, with very brown spots. 
They are said to breed in winter, and to 
have their nests in pines, spruces and firs. 



WHITE WINGED CROSS-BILL. 

Loxia leucoptera — Gmel. 

Description. — General color of the 
male rich carmine, inclining to crimson, 
dusky on the middle of the back ; scapu- 
lars, wings, tail and upper tail coverts, 
black; two broad bands of white on the 
wings ; sides brownish streaked with 
dusky ; wings pointed, 3 outer primaries 
longest ; tail emarginate. Female with 
the upper parts dusky, the feathers mar- 
gined with grayish-yellow; rump, breast 
and lower parts yellow, streaked with 
dusky. Length 6£, spread 10 §.—Aud. 

History. — The White Winged Cross- 
Bill resides mostly to the northward of 
the United States, and comes hither in 
flocks during the winter. They are, how- 
ever, according to Audubon, not uncom- 
mon in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
where a few of them breed. Mr. Hutch- 
ins says that this migratory species reach- 
es Hudson’s bay in March, where it 
breeds, making its nest of grass, mud and 
feathers, in pine trees, and laying5 white 
eggs marked with yellowish spots. 

YOKED-TOED BIRDS. 

In this order the form of the bill is va- 
rious, but in general more or less arched 
and hooked. The toes are always in pairs 
directed two backward and two forward, 
and hence they received the name Zygo- 
dactyli, or yoked-toed. The hind exterior 
toe is, however, often reversible. 

Genus Coccyzus. — Vieillot. 

Generic Characters . — Bill strong, compres- 
sed with a| distinct ridge and slightly bent from 
its base; under mandible straight, sloping at the 
tip ; nostrils basal half covered by a naked mem- 
brane ; tongue short, narrow and acute ; tarsus 
naked, longer, or about the length of the longest 
toe ; two anterior toes united at the base ; nails 
short and but little curved ; wings rather short ; 
3d and 4th primaries longest. 

YELLOW BILLED CUCKOO. 

Coccyzus americanus . — Bonaparte. 

Description.— Color above dark gray- 
ish-brown, with greenish and yellowish 
silky reflections; tail long, the two mid- 



dle feathers the color of the back ; the 
others dusky gradually shortening to the 
outer ones, with large white tips, the two 
outer scarcely half tile length of the mid- 
dle ones; below white; feathers of the 
thighs large and hiding the knees as in 
the hawks; legs and feet pale greenish- 
blue ; iris hazel; lower mandible and 
lower part of the upper mandible yellow. 
Female , with the 4 middle tail-feathers 
without white spots. Length 12, spread 
16. — Nutt. 

History. — The Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
returns from the south about the first of 
May and is much oftener heard than seen, 
as it keeps itself for the most part con- 
cealed in the thick tops of trees and bush- 
es. It breeds in the southern part of the 
state. Its nest is placed on the horizon- 
tal brancli of a small tree, and is very 
slovenly put together. The eggs, from 2 
to 4, are of a pale bluish green color. This 
cuckoo destroys many catterpillars, beetles 
and other insects, but he gets a share of 
his living less creditably by sucking the 
eggs of other small birds. His note is 
coarse and unpleasant. The cry of this 
bird has been thought to presage rain, and 
hence it is sometimes called the Rain'- 
Crow . 



THE BLACK-BILLED CUCKOO. 

Coccyzus dominions . — N uttall. 

Description. — General color above 
light hair brown with glossy bronze re- 
flections ; beneath white approaching to 
brownish ash on the throat, breast and to- 
wards the tail ; tail feathers, excepting 
the two middle ones, tipped with white ; 
a naked space of a bright brick red color 
around the eye; bill as long as the head, 
compressed laterally, arched and acute ; 
upper mandible brownish black ; lower, 
bluish ; tarsus and feet bluish and scutil- 
ated ; nostrils basal, lateral and partly 
closed by a membrane ; legs rather short ; 
body slender; tail long, graduated, con- 
sisting of 10 feathers. Length of the spe- 
cimen before me .11^ inches; folded wing 
; tail 6, and reaching 3| beyond the 
folded wing; gape 1.2, bill above .9. v 
History. — This species is believed to 
be more common in Vermont than the 
preceding, but resembles it in appearance 
and mode of living. It, however, arrives 
later and passes the breeding season 
more in the woods. Their nests are 
made of twigs and lined with moss, but 
are very flat and shallow. The eggs, 
from 3 to 5, are of a bluish green color, and 
smaller than those of the preceding spe- 
cies. 
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RED- ADED WOODPECKER 



Genus Picus. — Linnarus. 

Generic Characters. — Bill large or mod- 
erate, usually straight, pyramidal, compressed, 
curieate, and edged like scissors towards the point; 
nostrils basal, oval, open, partly concealed by 
bristly feathers at the base, of the bill ; tongue 
long, extensile and vermiform ; legs strong ; feet 
robust, suited for climbing; two toes before, uni- 
ted at the base, and usually two behind, divided ; 
1st primary very short, 3d and 4th longest ; tail 
cuneiform, with 12 feathers, the lateral ones beino 
very short. ° 

The Woodpeckers resemble one another in 
their habits and manner of life. Their nests are 
in excavations in old Irees, and the young of most 
of the species emit a rank disagreeable odor. 
They do some injury by pecking holes iri the bark 
of our fruit trees, in the pursuit of their favorite 
food; but it is trifling compared with the service 
which they render by the destruction of eggs.larvce 
and insects. 




GOLDEN-WINGED WOODPECKER. 

Picus auratus. — Linn. 

Description. — Upper plumage umber 
brown barred transversely with black; up- 
per part of the head cinereous with a crim- 
sonredcrescent behind; cheeks and throat 
bright cinnamon color; from the lower 
mandible descends a stripe of black to 
the throat ; a black crescent on the breast- 
under plumage generally yellowish white’ 
beautifully spotted with black, the spots 
circular on the breast, and hastate or 
heart-form towards the tail ; under side 
of the wings and tail and the shafts of most 
of the larger feathers, saflf on yellow : 
rump white; tail coverts white, notched 
and banded with black; tail black above 
with some of the feathers slightly edo-ed 
and tipped with yellowish white; bill 
bluish black; legs grayish blue; iris 
dark hazel. Length 1]J inches; spread 
10; length of the bill lj. 

History.— -This is our largest, and one 



of our most common Woodpeckers. It is 
known by several names, such as Flicker, 
Yellow Hammer, and Partridge Wood- 
pecker. This Woodpecker spends the 
winter in the southern states, and returns 
some time in April. Their nest is made 
by excavating a cavity in an old tree with 
their bill, and they have been known in 
this way to make a winding borough in 
solid oak, 15 inches in length. The eggs, 
usually 6, are pure white. 

RED-PIEADED WOODPECKER. 

Ficus erythrocephalus. — Linn . 
Description.— Color of the head, neck 
and throat rich crimson; fore part of the 
back, scapulars and wing coverts bluish 
black ; greater quills, anterior border of 
the wings, and tail pitch black ; seconda- 
ries, rump and all the under parts of the 
body white ; tail forked, several feathers 
tipped, and the two outer ones edged with 
white ; shafts of the secondaries black ; 
bill greenish blue, darker towards the tip, 
stout and slightly Arched ; iris yellowish 
brown. Colors of the female dull. Head 
and neck of the young grayish. Length 
9, spread 16; 3d primary longest. 

History. — The Red-Pleaded Wood- 
pecker, although at present by no means 
rare in Vermont, is much less common 
than formerly. They pass the winter in 
the southern states, and return in the 
early part of May. Their migrations, ac- 
cording to Audubon, are performed in the 
night. They are remarkably fond of 
sweet apples, and are often seen in orch- 
ards, Their nest is excavated in the 
trunk or large limb of an old dead tree. 
The eggs are about 6, white and marked 
with reddish spots at the large end. 

"iELLOW BELLIED WOODPECKER. 

Picus variits. — Wilson. 

Description. -Color varied with black, 
white, yellow and crimson ; fore part of 
the head and throat crimson ; back mot- 
tled with black, white and pale yellow 
wings black, with most of the feathers 
spotted and tipped with white ; tail most- 
ly black, with the two central feathers 
white, spotted with black on their inner 
webs, and some of the outer ones tipued 
With yellow ; breast and belly light yel- 
low ; sides under the wings dusky vel- 
ow, spotted longitudinally with black • 
legs and feet dusky blue, inclining to 
green; feet four toed ; bill blackish horn 
color, long and stout. Female, with the 
throat and back of the head whitish • 
young with a broad white band across the - 
wings, and nearly without yellow on the 
back. Length 8; spread 14. 
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History. — This species is common 
throughout the continent, from the tropic 
to the 53d degree of north latitude. Da- 
ring the summer they confine themselves 
principally to the forests, where they rear 
their young in cavities excavated in old 
trees. Their eggs are white, and usually 
4 or more. The cavity in which they rear 
their young is often excavated to the 
depth of from 15 to 24 inches in the solid 
wood. 

THE HAIRY WOODPECKER. 

Picus villosus. — LlNNiEUS. 

Description. — Color varied with black 
and white above ; wholly white beneath ; 
back clothed with long, loose, downy 
feathers ; wings brownish black, thickly 
spotted with white ; tail pointed, forked, 
outer feathers white, with an umber tinge 
at the extremity, second feather on each 
side black at the lower part, central and 
longest feathers pitch black ; the crown, 
a stripe down the back of the neck, and a 
spot on each side of the head back of the 
eye, black ; occipital band red in the male 
and black in the female ; bill and claws 
bluish horn color ; bill covered at the base 
with yellowish white hairy feathers, black 
at their extremity. Length 9; spread 15. 

History. — This species is spread very 
extensively over the country, and in this 
state is much more common than the pre- 
ceding, being often seen in the open fields 
and upon our orchard and shade trees. 
Its nest is Constructed in the manner of 
the preceding species, and it lays about 5 
white eggs* 

THE DOWNY WOODPECKER. 

Picus pubesccns. — Linnjeus. 

Description. — Color of the top and 
sides of the head, wings and middle tail 
feathers, black ; the chin, two stripes 
along the sides of the head, a stripe down 
the back, and numerous roundish spots 
on the wings, pure white ; under plumage 
pale ash gray ; outer tail feathers yellow- 
ish white, barred with black ; feathers 
long, loose and downy on the back ; head 
of the male crossed by a scarlet band, 
which is black in the female ; nasal feath- 
ers tawny white ; bill and claws bluish 
black ; legs greenish ; four toes on each 
foot. Total length of the specimen be- 
fore me 6.2 inches ; spread 1 1 inches ; fol- 
ded wings 4 inches. 

History. — This is our smallest and, by 
far, our most numerous species of Wood- 
pecker. In color it has a very close re- 
semblance to the preceding, but differs 
from it very considerably in size. It is a 



permanent resident in this state, but as it 
rears its young for the most part in the 
forests, it is not much seen during the 
summer, but on the approach of autumn 
it makes its appearance upon our orchard 
and shade trees in considerable numbers, 
This is one of the most diligent of the 
feathered tribe, and may be recommended 
as a pattern of industry and perseverance. 
So intent is it in searching for eggs, lar- 
va} and insects, that it scarcely heeds 
what is doing around it, and may often be 
approached so near as almost to be taken 
into the hand before it will abandon its 
business. 

ARCTIC THREE TOED WOODPECK- 
ER. 

Picus arcticUs. — Swainson. 

Description. — Back velvet black, with 
bluish and greenish reflections ; crown 
saffron yellow ; 5 rows of white spots on 
the quills .; sides of the neck and under 
plumage white, thickly barred with black; 
two middle tail feathers brownish black; 
outer ones barred with black and tipped 
with white; bill bluish gray above, whi- 
tish beneath; legs lead colored. Length 
10^ inches; wings 5. — Richardson. 

History. — This large species of Wood- 
pecker is very rare in comparison with the 
preceding. It is marked in a list kindly 
furnished me by Dr. Brewer, as breeding 
in this state, in the vicinity of Burlington. 
It has usually been confounded by orni- 
thologists with the Picus tridactylus , or 
Common Three-Toed Woodpecker; The 
hind toe is completely versatile, and may 
be placed forward perfectly on a level 
with the others. 

SLENDER BILLED BIRDS. 

Birds of this order have the bill long, 
or moderately extended, partly arched and 
awl-shaped ; it is also entire and acute or 
sometimes w r edge-shaped at the extremi- 
ty. The feet have three toes before 
and one behind, the outer united at the 
base to the middle one ; hind toe gener- 
ally long ; the nails extended and curved. 
In their habits and method of running 
upon the trunks and branches of trees, 
they bear considerable resemblance to 
the woodpeckers. 

Genus Sitta. — Linnaeus. 

Generic Characters. — Bill straight, moder- 
ate sized conic-awl-shaped, round and sharp ed- 
ged towards the point ; lower mandible usually 
recurved from the tip ; nostrils basal, orbicular, 
open, half closed by a membrane, and partly hid 
by the advancing bristly feathers of the face; 
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longue short, wide at the qase, notched and hard 
at the tip ; feet robust, hind toe stout aod long ; 
wings short ; tail rather short consisting of 12 
feathers. Sexes similar in color. 

WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH. 

Sitta carolinensis . — Brisson. 

Description. — General color dark lead 
above, grayish white beneath; head and 
neck black above, white on the sides and 
beneath ; central part of the wing feathers 
and wing coverts black, edged with lead 
color or white ; ferruginous tinge about 
the vent ; bill bluish black, lighter be- 
neath towards the base, long and straight ; 
upper mandible longest; feet and legs 
dusky ; hind toe stout and long with a 
large nail ; claws all hooked and sharp ; 
2d 3d and 4th primaries longest and 
nearly equal. Length 5 J inches ; spread 

History.— The White breasted Nut- 
hatch is a permanent resident throughout 
nearly the whole of North America, and 
IS very common in this state. During 
the fall and winter they come into our 
orchards and yards, where their rough 
quanlc, two or three times repeated, may 
be often heard as they run around like 
the Woodpecker upon the trunks of the 
trees. Early in the spring they retire to 
the forests, where they rear their young 
in the hollow of a tree or large limbs. 
The eggs, usually 5, are of a dull white 
color, spotted with brown at the large 
end. 



Genus Certiiia. — Linnaeus. 

Generic Characters .— Bill long, or middling, 
more ur less arched, entire three-sided, compress- 
ed, slender and acute ; nostrils basal, naked, 
pierced in grooves, and .half closed by a small 
membrane ; tongue acute ; feet slender ; inner toe 
free, somewhat shorter than the outer ; hind too 
longer and more robust ; nails much curved, that 
of the hind toe largest ; wings rather short, spuri- 
ous feathers small ; tail of 12 feathers, elastic, 
ridged, and acuminate. The sexes and youno 
nearly alike. 

THE BROWN CREEPER. 
Certhia familiaris.— Lin smus. 



THE RED-BELLIED NUTHATCH. 

Sitta canadensis . — Linnaeus. 

_ Description. — Lead color above, red- 
dish, or lust-color on the belly ; bead and 
/deck above and line through the eye, 
black; a white stripe above and below 
the eye and on the margin of each win o’ ; 
lateral tail feathers black and white, cen- 
tral ones lead color ; feet and legs dusky ; 
hind toe stout and long; bill black, large’ 
long and straight ; 3d primary longest, 
2nd and 4th nearly as long. Length 44 
inches, spread of the wings 8 inches. 

History. — This species resembles the 
preceding in general appearance and hab- 
its, but is said to have a predilection to 
pine forests, feeding much upon the oily 
seeds of evergreens. The flight of the 
Nuthatches is short, seldom extending 
farther than from one tree to another ; 
and yet they have great powers of flight, 
since Audubon saw one come on board 
Ins vessel 300 miles from the shore. The 
specimens from which both preceding de- 
scriptions were made were obtained in 
Burlington. 



Description.— Color varied with dusky 
brown, ferruginous, and white above, 
white beneath ; rump bright rust color- 
tail rusty brown, as long as the body, with 
the extremity of each feather attenuated 
to a sharp rigid point, ns in woodpeckers ; 
under tail coverts tinged with rusty ; 3d 
and 4th primaries longest, and all the ’pri- 
maries, excepting the two first, with a 
yellowish white spot near the middle ■ 
legs and feet brownish. Length 5 i inch- 
es ; spread 7 inches. 

History. — This industrious little bird 
is seldom seen in the summer, on account 
of its passing that season in the depth of 
the forests, but on the approach of winter 
he may be seen upon the trees in more 
open places, diligently seeking for its 
food It very much resembles the small- 
er Woodpeckers and Nuthatches in its 
habits, hopping about upon the trunk of 
the tree, searching every nook and crev- 
ice in the bark for spiders, insects, eggs 
and larvae.. The Brown Creeper breeds 
in this state, and for this purpose it takes 
possession of the deserted hole of a squir- 
rel or woodpecker. The nest, according 
to Audubon, is loosely formed of grasses 
and lichens, and lined with feathers. The 
eggs, from 6 tn-8, are yellowish white 
irregularly marked with red and purp- 
lish spots. Nuttall found one of their 
nests in Roxbury, Ms., upon the ground 
by the side of a rock, containing 4 young. 



Genus Trochilus .—Linnaeus. 

Generic Characters . — Bill long, straight, or 
curved, tubular, very slender, with the base de- 
pressed and acuminated; upper mandible nearly 
enveloping the under one ; longue long, extensi- 
ble, bifid and tubular; nostrils basal, linear, and 
covered by a membrane ; legs very short ; tarsus 
shorter than the middle toe; fore toes almost 
wholly divided ; wings long and acute ; first quill 
longest. 
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THE COMMON HUMMING-BIRD. 

TrochUus colubris . — Linn^us. 

Description.— The whole upper plu- 
mage shining golden green ; wings glossed 
brownish black ; tail broad, dusky, outer 
feathers tipped with white, or rusty 
white ; throat and breast of the male with 
changeable ruby-colored, greenish and or- 
ange reflections; bill black and a little 
arched ; legs and feet dusky black ; nails 
very sharp and hooked. Female and 
young yellowish white beneath. Length 
3^ inches, spread of the wings 4^ inches ; 
length of the bill along the gape 1 inch, 
nearly. 

History. — Of American Humming- 
Birds there are said to be upwards of 100 
species, but of the very few species which 
venture beyond the tropics, this is the 
only one which visits Vermont. It ar- 
rives in May, and during the summer is 
seen in all parts of the state collecting its 
food, which consists of insects and nectar 
from the various flowers. While many 
of them extend their migrations still fur- 
ther north, and rear their young on the 
very confines of the arctic circle, consider- 
able numbers of them stop by the way, 
and not a few of them breed in this state. 
The puny nest, constructed of lichens and 
down, cemented together with saliva, is 
placed upon a large branch of an orchard 
or forest tree, at heights varying from 4 
to 40 feet from the ground. The eggs, 2 
in number, are white, and the period of 
incubation 10 days. While rearing its 
young the. Humming-Bird bravely attacks 
the King Bird and the Martin, and drives 
them from the neighborhood of its nest. 



HALCYONS. 

In this order the bill is long, sharp- 
pointed, almost quadrangular and straight, 
or slightly curved ; feet very short ; the 
tarsus articulated ; the middle toe united 
with the outer, commonly to the second 
joint, and with the inner toe to the first 
articulation. The female and young dif- 
fer but little in color from the adult male. 



THE KING FISHER- 



Genus Alcedo. — Linnceus. 

G meric Characters . — Bill long, straight, 
quadrangular, compressed, and sometimes curved 
at the point ; nostril basal, lateral, oblique, and 
nearly closed by a naked membrane ; tongue short 
and fleshy ; legs and feet short ; tarsus shorter 
than the middle toe ; hind nail smallest ; wings 
rather short. 




THE BELTED KING FISHER. 



Alcedo alcyon . — LiNNicus. 

Description. — General color bluish 
slate ; the primaries, the central parts of 
the secondaries and of the feathers form- 
ing the crest, and the shafts generally of 
the dorsal plumage, pitch black ; a small 
spot before and another under the eye, 
spots on the wing and tail feathers and 
their tips, and all the under plumage, 
white, except the band around the neck, 
whi^h is bluish slate ; bill straight ; claws 
brownish black ; legs small and short. 
Length 12 inches ; spread 20 inches. Fe- 
male shorter, with some parts ferruginous 
and more white on the wings. 

History. — The King Fisher is found 
along the borders of streams and ponds, 
in all parts of the United States, and is 
quite common in all parts of this state. 
It feeds principally upon small fishes, 
which it takes by darting upon them as 
they are gliding near the surface of the 
water. The note of the King Fisher is a 
rough grating crackle. Its nest is formed 
by perforating horizontally the side of a 
steep bank, in the manner of the Bank 
Swallow. These perforations sometimes 
extend 5 or 6 feet into the bank, with an 
enlargement at the extremity for the re- 
ception of the nest, which consists only 
of a few twigs, grass and feathers. The 
eggs are white, and usually 6 in number. 
Their period of incubation is 16 days. 

THE SWALLOW TRIBE. 

The birds belonging to this order have 
a very short bill, which is much depressed 
and very wide at the base ; upper mandi- 
ble curved at the point ; legs short ; three 
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toes before, and one behind which is fre- 
quently reversible ; nails hooked ; wings 
very long and acute. The sexes and 
young are nearly alike. They feed on 
insects, which they catch flying. They 
migrate to tropical countries to spend the 
winter. 

Genus Hirundo. — Linnceus. 

Generic Characters. — Bill short,, triangular, 
depressed, wide at the base, and cleft nearly to the 
eyes; upper mandible notched and a little hooked 
at the point ; nostrils basal, oblong, partly closed 
by a membrane and covered by the advancing 
feathers of the frontlet; tongue short, bifid; tar- 
sus.^ hort ; toes and claws long and slender, three 
before and one behind ; the exterior united as far 
as the first joint of the intermediate one ; wings 
long; the first quill longest; tail of ‘ 12 feathers, 
and forked. 

THE PURPLE MARTIN* 
Hirundo purpurea. — LinnteuS. 

Description. — Color of the head, whole 
body and scapulars black, with a rich 
glossy shade of bluish purple ; wings and 
tail pitch black, witli little gloss; bill, 
legs and claws black ; margins of both 
mandibles inflexed in the middle ; nostrils 
basal and oval. Female brownish black 
above, with very little of the purple gloss ; 
belly brownish white with hair brown 
spots ; breast brownish gray. Length S 
inches; spread of the wings 16 inches. 

History.— The Purple Martin is the 
largest of our swallows, and is more inti- 
mate with man than any other un domes- 
ticated bird. It returns from the south 
about the last of April, and formerly 
reared its young in the hollows and exca- 
vations in old trees ; but since the country 
has become settled, habitations have been 
provided for this general favorite in al- 
most every neighborhood, by the erection 
of martin boxes. Its nest is made of 
leaves, straw and feathers; and the eggs, 
from 4 to 6, are pure white and without 
spots. The Martins have sometimes ar- 
rived so early in the spring as to become 
chilled to death in their houses during a 
cold storm. This was the case a few years 
ago in the vicinity of Burlington. The 
flight of the Martin is very rapid, and, 
like the redoubtable King Bird, it pursues 
and boldly attacks eagles, hawks and 
crows, and drives them from the neigh- 
borhood of its dwelling. There is said 
to be a trad ion that the Martin was not 
seen in New England till about the time 
of the revolution. It is, however, men- 
tioned by Kalm as being common in New 
Jersey in 1749. They usually depart to 
the south about the middle of August. 

Part t. 13 




the barn swallow. 

Hirundo rufa. — Gmelin. 

Description.— Color above and band 
on the breast steel-blue ; front and beneath 
chestnut brown, paler on the belly; tail 
forked, with a white spot on the lateral 
feathers, the outer ones narrow and an 
inch and a half longer than the next; 
legs dark purple; iris hazel. Female with 
belly and vent rufous-white. Length 7, 
spread 13. 

History. — This swallow is, perhaps, 
more generally diffused over the state 
and better known than either of the other 
species ; but it would seem that their 
numbers have rather been diminishing 
for several years past in this state, while 
those of the Cliff Swallow have been 
vastly multiplied. This swallow arrives 
111 Vermont about the 28th of April. (See 
page 13.) They generally build their 
nest against a rafter or beam in the barn. 
It is formed principally of mud, and lined 
with fine grass and a few feathers. The 
eggs, usually 5, are white, spotted with 
reddish brown. 

FULVOUS, OR CLIFF SWALLOW. 

Hirundo fulva. — Vieill. 
Description.— Top of the head, back, 
upper side of the tail and wings brown- 
ish black, with violet reflections from the 
head, back and wing coverts ; forehead 
marked with a crescent of yellowish 
white; chin, throat and sides of the neck 
brownish red ; rump yellowish red ; belly- 
white tinged with reddish brown ; biil 
black, short, depressed, and very broad 
at the base. Wings long, slender; first 
quill longest, second nearly as long ; tail 
even, extending as far as the folded 
wings. Length of the specimen before 
me 5J inches; folded wing 4^. 

History. — This swallow seems to have 
been hardly known to ornithologists till 
about the year 1815, when they were no- 
ticed near the Ohio river in Ohio and 
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Kentucky. In 1817 they made their ap- 
pearance at Whitehall, at the south end 
of lake Champlain, and shortly after at 
Randolph, Richmond, and some other 
places in this state. In unsettled places 
they build their nests upon the sides oi 
rocky cliffs, but here they are usually 
placed beneath the eaves of barns and oth- 
er buildings. They are constructed prin- 
cipally of clay or mud, in the form of a 
retort or gourd, and are lined with dry 
grass. The eggs, usually 4, are white, 
spotted with brown. These swallows al- 
ways build their nests in companies, and 
are so remarkably gregarious, that from 
50 to 100 of their nests may often be 
counted at the same time beneath the 
eaves of a single building. 

WHITE-BELLIED SWALLOW. 

Hirundo bicolor. — Vieil. 
Description.— -Color above light glos- 
sy greenish blue ; wings and tail brown- 
ish black ; belly white ; the closed wings 
extend a little beyond the tail, which is 
forked ; tarsus naked. Female like the 
male, but less glossy . Length 5^ inches ; 
spread 10. 

History.— This Swallow is much less 
common in Vermont than the other spe- 
cies. Their nests are made of grass and 
„ lined with feathers, and are placed in va- 
rious situations, such as beneath the eaves 
of old buildings, or in hollow trees, and 
they not unfrequently take possession of 
Blue bird and Martin boxes. The eggs, 

4 or 5, are pure white. 

THE BANK SWALLOW. 

Hiryndo riparia . — Linn. 
Description. — Color above, and band 
on the breast, cinereous brown ; beneath 
white ; wings brownish black ; tail fork- 
ed, with the outer feathers edged with 
white ; tarsus naked, excepting a few 
tufts of downy feathers behind ; chin 
slightly fulvous. Length in. ; folded 
wing 4 in., and reaching nearly to the ex- 
tremity of the tail. 

History.— The Bank Swallow, or Sand 
Martin, is gregarious, like the Cliff Swal- 
low, and may be found in companies in all 
parts of the state which afford suitable 
places for its habitation. These are usu- 
ally sandy cliffs on banks of rivers. They 
commence 2 or 3 feet below the surface 
of the bank, and perforate the ground in 
a- horizontal direction to the distance of 
from 2 to 4 feet, and at the further ex- 
tremity they place their nest, which is 
composed of a little dry grass and a few 
feathers. The eggs, usually 5, are pure 



white. Often from 30 to 60 or more of 
these Swallow holes may be counted in a 
bank, in the space of one or two rods. 
The voice of this swallow is a low mutter. 



Genus Cypselcs. — Illigcr. 

Generic Characters. — Bill very short, tri- 
angular, cleft to the eyes, depressed, the upper 
mandible slightly notched and curved at ihe point ; 
nostrils lateral, contiguous, large, partly covered 
by a membrane ; tongue, short, wide and bihd a! 
the tip ; feet, very short ; toes divided, hind toe 
shortest, reversible, generally directed forward ; 
nails retractile, channeled beneath ; wings very 
long. Sexes and young nearly alike in plumage. 

THE CHIMNEY SWALLOW. 

Cypsclus pelasgius . — Temminck. 

Description. — General color sooty 
brown, approaching to black, lightish 
about the throat and over the eye ; legs 
and feet bluish, muscular, with exceeding 
sharp claws ; the folded wings very nar- 
row and long, extending 1 J inch beyond 
the tail, which is short and rounded, with 
the shafts of the feathers reaching beyond 
the vanes into sharp, strong, and very 
elastic points ; 2d quill of the wings lon- 
gest. Length from the end of the bill to 
the extremity of the tail, 4^ inches ; to 
the extremity of the folded wings 6 in. 

spread of the wings 12 inches. 

History. — The Chimney Swallow is 
one of our most singular birds. It arrives 
from the south, where it has spent the 
winter, about the beginning of May. On 
their arrival here before the country was 
much settled, they took up their residence 
in large flocks in particular hollow trees, 
which, in consequence, received the name 
of Swallow Trees. Three of these trees, 
all large hollow elms, are mentioned by 
Dr. Williams (Hist. 1—140) as being par- 
ticularly noted in this state soon after the 
settlement was commenced. One bfthese 
was in Middlebury, one in Bridport, and 
the other in Hubbardton. About the be- 
ginning of May the Swallows were ob- 
served to Issue from these trees early in 
the morning in immense numbers, and to 
return into them again just before dark 
in the evening. The same phenomena 
were also observed in the latter part of 
summer, before the entire disappearance 
of the swallows and as their departure 
to the south was not observed, they 
were generally believed to spend the win- 
ter in these trees in a torpid state. Be- 
fore this country was much settled, Chim- 
ney Swallows built their nests on the in- 
terior surface of large hollow trees, but 
they now take advantage of unoccupied 
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chimneys for that purpose, and for roost- 
ing places. The nest is formed of slender 
twigs, interlocked and cemented togeth- 
er, and to the chimney or tree, by an ad- 
hesive mucilage secreted by the stomach 
of the architect. The eggs are white, and 
usually 4. This Swallow is often called 
the Chimney Swift. 

Genus Cafrimulgus. — Linnmus. 

Generic Characters . — Bill extremely 
short, feeble and cleft beyond the eyes ; upper 
mandible usually surrounded with spreading bris- 
tles, sometimes booked at lbs tip, the margin turn- 
ed outward ; nostrils basal, wide, pari ly covered 
by a feathered membrane ; tongue small, acute 
and entire ; tarsus partly feathered ; anterior toes 
united by a membrane to the first joint ; bind toe 
reversible, nails short; wings long ; tail of 10 
feathers ; the sexes distinguishable by their plu- 
mage ; the young similar to the adults. 




along the streams and low lands in vari- 
ous parts ol tiie state, even up to the 
northern boundary. . For a nest this bird 
makes a slight excavation, upon the sur- 
face of the dry ground, in the forest, usu- 
ally by the side of a rock, a log, or a pile 
of bushes; and, in this, about the 1st of 
June, the female lays two eggs, which 
are of a bluish white color, thickly blotch- 
ed with dark olive. The young, like 
chickens, are able to run about and hide 
themselves as soon as they are hatched ; 
and being without a nest, and very near- 
ly the color of the ground, they very 
easily escape notice. 




THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

Caprimulgus vociferus. — Wilson. 

Description. — Variegated above with 
black, brownish white and rust color, 
with fine streaks and sprinkles; upper 
part of the head brownish gray, marked 
with a longitudinal stripe of black; tail 
of 10 feathers rounded, the 3 outer feath- 
ers white at their extremities ; the 4 mid- 
dle ones without white at the ends, but 
with herring-bone figures of black, and 
pale ochre ; cheeks and sides of the head 
brick color ; chin black with small brown 
spots ; a semi-circle of white across the 
throat; breast and belly mottled and streak- 
ed with black and ochre ; bristles on the 
cheeks much longer than the bill; mid- 
dle claw pectinated; female less than the 
male. Length 9:J, spread 19. — Nutt. 

History. — The Whip-poor-will arrives 
in Vermont early in May, and his plain- 
tive note is soon heard in the groves, 



THE NIGHT HAWK. 

Caprimulgus virginianus . — Brisson. 

Description. — General color dark liv- 
er brown, often with a greenish gloss; 
the head, neck, back, scapulars and wing 
coverts spotted with white, and yellow- 
ish brown; quilis of the wings brownish 
black, with a broad bar of white across 
the middle, above and below ; a broad 
sagittate spot of pure white On the throat, 
and white across the tail in the male ; 
under plumage and inner wing coverts 
marked with alternate bars of dark liver 
brown and yellowish white; wings swal- 
low-like, reaching a little beyond the tail: 
1st quill longest, 2d nearly as long; bill 
blackish without bristles ; legs short, pale 
brown. Length 9^ inches ; spread 23 in. 
Female 9 inches long, and color ochrey 
about the head and throat. ' 

History.— The Night Hawk arrives in 
Vermont in May, and is very common, 
during the summer, in all parts of the 
state. They rear their young in mead- 
ows and old fields. The eggs, which are 
only two, are laid upon a bare spot of 
ground, without any manner of nest. 
They are of a muddy white color, thickly 
freckled all over with reddish brown. 
During the period of incubation the males 
are often sporting upon the wing, and 
emitting their sharp squeak, high in the 
air, towards the close of the day .occasion- 
ally precipitating themselves towards the 
earth, emitting at the same time their pe- 
culiar poo-o-O, and then rising quickly to 
their former height. This sport is usual- 
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ly continued till nearly dark, and hence 
this bird, probably, received the name of 
Night Hawk, or Night Jar. 

Genus Columba. — Linnaeus. 

Generic Characters.— The bill, in this 
Genus, is of moderate size, compressed) vaulted, 
turbid towards the tip, which is more or less cur- 
ved. The base of the upper mandible is covered 
with soft skin, protuberant at its base, in which 
the nostrils are situated* Nostrils medial, longi- 
tudinal. Tongue acute, entire ; feet short., ro- 
bust ; tarsi reticulated ; toes divided ; wings mod- 
erate ; tail of 12 or 14 feathers. 




THE PASSENGER PIGEON. 

Columba rnigratoria . — Linn. 

Description. — General color of the 
upper plumage and breast light umber 
brown ; rump bluish, belly and under tail 
■coverts dirty white ; nearly all the feath- 
ers above and on the breast tipped with 
yellowish white, forming little crescent- 
shaped bars ; outer webs of the primaries 
edged with buff or rufous; tail of 12 
feathers, with middle pair dark brown, 
and longest, the others with a basal spot 
of rufous and a central black spot or band 
on the inner web, outer feathers shortest, 
and white, excepting the spots, much 
longer than the folded wings ; bill black ; 
legs .and feet dull red ; breast of the male 
with a reddish tinge. Length 15 inches; 
spread 23 inches.. 1st and 2d primaries 
equal and longest. 

History. — The American Wild Pig- 
eon is met with in greater or less num- 
bers throughout the whole region from 
Mexico to Hudson’s Bay. These birds are 
remarkably gregarious in their habits, al- 
most always flying, roosting and breeding 
in large flocks. When the country was 
new there were many of their roosts and 
breeding places in this state. Richard 
Hazen, who run the line between this 
state^arid Massachusetts, in 1741, stated 



that to the westward of Connecticut riv- 
er, he found pigeons’ nests so thick upon 
the beech trees that 500 could be count- 
ed at one time. At Clarendon, accord- 
ing to Dr. Williams, (Hist. vol. I — 137,) 
the pigeons bred in immense numbers. 
The trees were loaded with nests for hun- 
dreds of acres ; 25 nests being frequently 
seen upon one tree, and the ground be- 
neath was covered with their dung to the 
depth of two inches. These accounts are 
far exceeded by what is told of their roos- 
ting and breeding places at the west, 
where they often covered thousands of 
acres, and all the trees and under growth 
were killed in consequence. From 90 to 
100 nests have frequently been counted 
on a single tree. The nests are made of 
twigs, the eggs are 2 and white. Pigeons 
are much less abundant in Vermont than 
formerly, but they now, in some yearsy 
appear in large numbers. 

THE CAROLINA DOVE, 
Columba carolinensis . — L i nnasus-. 

Description. — General color above 
pale yellowish brown ; below brownish 
yellow ; crown and upper part of the 
neck greenish-blue ; forehead and breast 
vinaceous ; black spot under the ear ; 
bill blackish, purplish-red at the base ; 
tail of 14 feathers, with the 4 lateral ones 
black near the extremity, and white at 
the tip. Length 12, spread 17. — Nutt. 

History. — The Carolina Dove, called 
also the Turtle Dove , is not very common 
in Vermont. Dr. Brewer saw a flock of 
them near Woodstock in August, 1839; 
and they have been occasionally seen in 
other parts. From its plaintive agh-cdo- 
cdo-coo , it is sometimes called the Mourn- 
ing Dove. They are by no means shy, 
are said to be easily tamed, and their flesh 
is pronounced equal to that of the Wood- 
cock. 



GALLINACEOUS BIRDS. 

Birds of this order have the bill short 
and convex; the upper mandible vaulted, 
curved from the base or only at the point; 
nostrils basal, partly covered by an arch- 
ed rigid membrane; feet stout, tarsus long; 
toes usually three before and one behind, 
the latter articulated higher than the rest, 
scarcely touching the ground at the tip, 
sometimes wanting; wings generally 
short and concave ; tail consisting of from 
10 to 18 feathers. Colors of the female 
less brilliant than those of the male. Our 
domestic land fowls, as hens, turkies and 
peacocks, belong to this order. 
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Genus Meleagris. — Linnaus. 

Generic Characters. — Bill entire, and at 
the base covered by a mernj?rane which is pro- 
longed into a pendulous, -fleshy, conic, erectile, 
hairy carbuncle ; nostrils oblique ; tongue fleshy 
and entire ; feet rather long ; tarsus naked, pro- 
vided with a blunt spur in the male ; middle toe 
longest ; nails wide and blunt, flat beneath ; wings 
short; 1st primary smallest, 4th and 5th largest; 
tail of 14 to 18 wide feathers, and capable of a ver- 
tical expansion ; head small, naked and warty ; a 
pendulous tuft on the lower part of the neck. Fe- 
male smaller ; colors duller and more obscure. 

THE WILD TURKEY. 

Meleagris gallopavo. — Linnaeus. 

Description. — Upper part of the back 
and wings yellowisli-browii of a metallic 
lustre, changing to deep purple, the tips 
of the feathers broadly edged with velvet 
black; primaries dusky, banded with 
white ; tail of 18 feathers, ferruginous 
thickly waved with black, and with a 
black band near the extremity; lower 
part of the back and tail coverts deep 
chestnut, banded with green and black ; 
legs and feet purplish-red; iris hazel; 
beneath duller. Female and young with 
the colors less brilliant. Length 48, 
epread 68. — Nutt. 

History. — The Wild Turkey, which 
was formerly common throughout our 
whole country, has every where dimin- 
ished with the advancement of the settle- 
ments, and is now become exceedingly rare 
in all parts of New England, and indeed 
in all the eastern parts of the United 
States. A few of them, however, contin- 
ue still to visit and breed upon the moun- 
tains in the southern part of the state. 
The Domestic Turkey sprung from this 
species, and was sent from Mexico to 
Spain in the 16th century. It was intro- 
duced into England in 1524, and into 
France and other parts of Europe about 
the same time. 

Genus Perdix. — Latham. 

Generic Characters . — Bill entire and 
bare ; upper mandible vaulted and slrongly curv- 
ed towards the point.; nostrils basal, lateral, half 
closed by a vaulted naked membrane ; feet naked, 
fore toes united by a membrane to the first articu- 
lation; hind toe less than half the length of the in- 
ner; nails incurved, acute ; head wholly feather- 
ed, often with a naked space around the eye ; tail 
short, rounded, and deflected, consisting of from 
12 to 18 close feathers. Female and young scarce- 
ly differ in plumage from the male. 

THE QUAIL. 

Perdix virginiana. — Lath . 
DESCRiPTiON.-Cinnamon brown above, 



varied with black and whitish; crown, 
neck and upper part of the breast reddish 
brown ; line over the aye and throat pure 
white, the latter bounded with a black 
crescent; wings dusky, coverts edged 
with yellowish white; belly , yellowish 
white, varied with wide arrow heads of 
black ; tail ash colored, finely spotted with 
reddish brown ; bill black ; iris hazel ; legs 
and feet light lead color. Length 9, spread 
14. — Nutt. 

History. — This bird, generally known 
as the Quail in New England, is in other 
places more commonly called the Ameri- 
can Partridge. It is not found in this 
state at present very plentifully, but is 
more common in the southwestern parts 
than elsewhere. They generally go in 
small flocks, spending most of the time on 
the ground, and in autumn are often seen 
gleaning in fields from which corn and 
grain have been harvested. The Quail is 
very prolific, laying from 10 to 18 eggs, 
which are white, in a nest formed partly 
in the ground, under the shelter of a tuft 
of grass. Frequent attempts have been 
made to domesticate the Quail, but with 
very little success. 



Genus Tetrao. — Linnceus. 

Generic Characters. —Bill short, robust 
arcuated above, convex and bent towards the 
tip, naked at the base; nostrils basal, half 
closed by an arched membrane, and hid- 
den by small feathers ; tongue short, fleshy, arid 
pointed ; tarsus feathered and spurless in both sex- 
es ; three toes before united to the first joint ; 
hind toe half as long as the inner, and roughen ’ 
ed, 

THE PARTRIDGE. 

Tetrao umbellus. — Linn. 

Description. — Genera] color above 
and beneath black, pale chestnut, and yel- 
lowish white, marbled, and disposed in 
spots, bars and lines. Ruff brownish 
black with greenish or cinnamon colored 
reflections. Quills liver brown, their 
outer webs barred near the base and mot- 
tled towards the tip with cream yellow; 
4th quill longest. Tail with alternate un- 
dulating bars of brownish black, gray and 
faint chestnut, the subterminal bar being 
brownish black and broad ; a light stripe 
from the nostril to the eye. Bill dark 
horn color, short, arched, and covered at 
the base by feathers; head and neck 
small ; body bulky ; tarsus feathered half 
way down before and some lower behind. 
Wings short and broad. Tail large, fan 
hke, of 18 feathers. Length 38, spread 
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History.— This bird, which is usually 
known as the Partridge in New Eng- 
land, is called the Pheasant in most 
other parts of the United States, and by 
ornithological writers is more commonly 
distinguished as the Ruffed Grouse. It is 
quite common and a permanent resident 
in all parts of Vermont. The nest of the 
Partridge is upon the ground by the side 
of a bush or log, and is very simple, con- 
sisting only of a few leaves. The egg s, 
usually about 12, are of a yellowish white 
color, and the young run about, like 
chickens, after their clucking mother, as 
soon as they are hatched. They are ex- 
ceeding wild and difficult to tame, and it 
is amusing to see how quick they will 
hide themselves under leaves and logs 
whenever they are approached. The male 
of this species is distinguished for his pe- 
culiar drumming , which is performed, 
standing upon a log in a thick part of the 
woods, and rapidly beating his sides for 
about half a minute at a time, with his 
wings. This operation is repeated about 
once in 8 or 10 minutes, and the sound 
produced, somewhat resembling distant 
thunder, is often heard at the distance of 
half a mile. Their flesh is much esteem- 
ed for food. 

THE SPRUCE PARTRIDGE. 

Tetrao canadensis . — Linn. 

Description. Upper parts marked 

with semi-circular bars of black and yel- 
lowish brown, the paler color al ways form- 
ing the terminal bar ; outer edge of the 
wings, primary coverts and quills clove 
brown i tail black tipped with orange ; 
breast and belly with feathers blackish 
tipped with white ; cheeks and throat 
barred and mottled with white ; bill and 
nails black ; fringed comb over the eye 
bright red ; toes pectinated. Length 17, 
wing 7J. — Rich. 

History. — This Grouse, which is called, 
at different places, the Spruce, the Wood 
or the Swamp Partridge, from its favorite 
places of resort, is seldom seen in Ver- 
mont excepting in the most northerly 
parts, and there it is scarce, compared with 
the preceding species. Its food in win- 
ter is said to consist principally of the 
leaves of the white spruce, and its flesh 
has then a strong, disagreeable flavor. In 
summer it is better, but still inferior to 
the preceding. Its nest is upon the 
ground, and the eggs, which are usually 
not more than 5 or 6, are said to be va- 
ried with yellow, white and black. It is 
known to breed in several towns in Or- 
leans county. 



WADING BIRDS. 

In this order the bill varies in form, 
but is usually straight, and carried out 
into a lengthened and compressed cone, 
though rarely it is depressed, or flat. 
The legs are long and usually naked some 
distance above the knees ; toes usually 
long and slender, three before and one 
behind, the latter on a level, or a little 
more elevated than the rest. Most of the 
Waders are more or less nocturnal in 
their habits. The sexes differ but little 
in external appearance. They live along 
the borders of seas, lakes and rivers, and 
feed upon fish, reptiles and insects. 

Genus Calidris.- — llli . Temm . 

Generic Characters . — Bill of moderate size, 
slender, straight, rather soft, flexible in every 
part, compressed from its base, with the point de- 
pressed, flattened and wider than the middle. Na- 
sal groove elongated nearly to the point of the 
bill ; nostrils lateral. Feet slender, the 3 toes 
all directed forward and almost entirely divided 
to their base. Wings of moderate size ; the first 
quill longest. 




TP1E SANDERLING PLOVER. 

Calidris armaria . — Illiger. 

Description. — Oolor abovo mottled 
with black, white and yellowish; wings 
brownish black, with the shafts and tips 
of the quills, and a broad band extending 
across the whole wing, with the excep- 
tion of the first 4 primaries, white. All 
the under plumage white, excepting a 
broad collar round the lower part of the 
neck, which is grayish; bill, legs, feet 
and nails black; iris hazel; two middle 
tail feathers longest, brownish, and edged 
with yellowish white. Folded wings a 
little longer than the tail ; thighs feath- 
ered more than half way down , nails 
short; upper mandible longest, and curv- 
ed a little at the point. Winter plumage 
nearly white. Length of the specimen 
before me 74 ; folded wing 5 ; spread 14 , 
bill, along the ridge, 1. 

History.— This beautiful species, ac- 
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cording to Dr. Richardson, breeds on the 
coast of Hudson’s Bay. Its nest is rude- 
ly made of grass in marshes, and the eggs 
are 4, dusky, spotted with black. This 
plover is only occasionally met with in 
Vermont, along the shores of our lakes 
and ponds. The specimen from which 
the above description and figure were 
drawn was shot in Burlington, in Sep- 
tember, 1841. 

Genus Grcs. — Pallas. 

Generic Characters. — Bill a little longer 
than the head, strong, straight, compressed, atten- 
uated, and obstuse at the point ; ridge of the bill 
elevated ; mandibles with a wide furrow on each 
side of the base ; nostrils in a furrow in the mid- 
dle of the bill, pervious, posteriorly closed by a 
membrane ; feet long and robust, naked fora large 
space above the knee, middle toe united to the 
outer one by rudimenlal membrane, hind toe artic- 
ulated high on the tarsus; wings moderate 2d, 
3d, and 4th primaries longest, secondaries broad- 
er than the primaries, tail short, of 12 feathers. 

THE WHOOPING CRANE. 

Grvs americana. — Temm. 

Description. — The forehead, crown 
and cheeks covered with orange colored 
warty skin, with a few black hairs; hind 
head ash -color; the rest of the plumage 
pure white, except the primaries, which 
are brownish black ; bill and iris yellow 
legs and naked part of the thighs black! 
r rom the base of each wing arise numer- 
ous large flowing feathers, which project 
over the tail and tips of the wings, some 
of them being loose and webbed like those 
of the Ostrich; length 48, bill 6, height 
DU. — JVutt all. ° 

History. — This bird is one of the larg- 
est of the feathered tribes in the United 
“tales, and is known in Vermont only by 
being occasionally seen during its migra- 
tions. It is common in summer in the 
tur countries where it breeds. Its two 
eggs are bluish white and as large as 
those of the swan. When wounded, says 
Dr. Richardson, he has been known to 
put the fowler to flight and fairly drive 
him from the field. 



the other three ; wings of moderate dimensions, 
obtuse ; 1st. primary nearly equal to the 2d and 3d, 
which are longest ; tail short rounded, containing 
10 or 12 feathers. 

THE NIGHT HERON. 

Jlrdea nycticorax . — Wilson. 

Description. — General color nearly 
white; front, occipital feathers and line 
over the eye pure white; crown, back 
and scapulars greenish; tail coverts, wings 
and tail pale ash; lower parts yellowish 
cream-color ; legs yellowish green ; bill 
black, 4J inches along the gap. Without 
crest in autumn. Young brown streaked 
with rufous white. Length 28, spread 
48.— JVutt. 

History. — Vermont is about the limit 
of the northern migration of this Heron, 
and here it is rare. It is usually called’ 
tile Qua Bird. It breeds all along the 
Atlantic coast to the southward of New 
England. They build their nests in trees 
in the retired parts of swamps, and fre- 
quently there are two or three nests on 
the same tree. The eggs, about 4, are of 
a pale greenish-blue color, and as large 
as those of the common hen. 



Genus Ardea .—Linn. Tern. 

Generic Characters . — Bill long, robust, 
straight, poinled, compressed to an edge, the ridoe 
rounded ; upper mandible slightly furrowed ; nos- 
trils lateral, basal, silualed in the furrow, and half 
closed by a membrane ; orbits and lores naked ■ 
legs long, slender, lower part of the thighs without 
feathers ; middle toe united to the outer one by a 
short membrane ; hind toe on the same level with 




THE GREAT HERON. 
Ardea Herodias . — Linnaeus. 



Description. — General color grayish 
ash ; crest brownish, the middle of the 
feathers striped with whitish; back of the 
neck ash ; small feathers on the wings 
edged with ferruginous ; feathers on the 
neck and breast white in the centre, edg- 
ed with brown, giving a striped appear- 
ance ; thighs naked some distance above 
the knees ; feathers on the upper part of 
the thighs buff; legs brownish, tinged 
with yellow ; chin, cheeks and sides of 
the head whitish; quills slate color; tail 
a little longer than the folded wings ; gen- 
erally two tapering feathers in the crest 
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5 or G inches long. Length of the speci- 
men from which the above description is 
drawn, from the point of the bill to the 
extremity of the tail, 46 inches; height, 
when standing, 40 inches ; length of the 
bill, from the angle of the mouth, 7 in. ; 
folded wing 19 ; tarsus 7^ ; longest toe 5. 

History. — The Great Blue Heron is 
frequently seen in the neighborhood of 
lake Champlain. The specimen from 
which the above description was drawn 
was shot near Burlington, and is now in 
the Museum of the College of Natural 
History of the Un.i versity. They are said 
to rear their young in companies, making 
their nests with sticks in the tops of tall 
trees. The eggs, usually 4, are larger 
than those of the hen, light green, and 
unspotted. 



m 




THE GREEN HERON. 

Ardea vircsccns. — Linn. 

Description. — Color of the back, tail, 
crown and wings dark glossy green, ap- 
proaching to black ; wing feathers mostly 
tipped with white; wing coverts and scap- 
ulars tipped and edged with white and 
ferruginous ; neck above and on the sides 
dark 'wine color ; chin and line under the 
angle of the mouth, white ; throat and 
under side of the neck, with the feathers, 
white, tipped or margined with brownish ; 
belly brownish white; lore and iris bright 
yellow ; bill black, lighter beneath and 
yellowish towards the base ; legs and feet 
greenish yellow ; feathers on the back of 
the head and neck long ; tail short, con- 
sisting of 12 feathers ; the 1st and 4th pri- 
maries a little shorter than the 2d and 3d, 
which are longest. Length 17 inches ; 
spread 23 ; folded wing 7£ ; bill from the 
angle of the mouth 3 ; along the ridge 
24 inches. 

History. — The Green Heron, better 
known -by a more disgusting name, is very 
common in many parts of the state. It 
seems to prefer the solitude of swamps 
and marshes, where it feeds upon fishes 
and reptiles, and also upon dragon flies 
and other insects. It builds its nest upon 



trees, and lays 4 blue eggs. They come 
from the south about the first of May, and 
return in October. 



Genus Totanus. — Beck. Temm. 

Generic Characters . — Bill of moderate 
length, straight, or a little recurved, flexible at 
t he base, hard and acuminate at the point ; both 
mandibles furrowed on each side to the middle} 
nostrils in the furrow, basal, linear and pervious J 
legs long and slender; feet with three anterior 
toes, the exterior united to the middle one, some- 
times to the second joint ; wings of medium 
length; tail of 12 feathers, generally short. 




THE UPLAND PLOVER. 

Totanus Bartramius. — Temmin c k . 

Description. General color abovd 

blackish, the feathers edged with tawny 
rufous ; lower part of the back and upper 
tail coverts pitch black ; wings brownish 
black above, shaft of the first primary 
white, and most of the primaries with con- 
cealed white spots or bars on their inner 
webs ; chin and belly white ; under tail 
coverts tinged with rufous; brownish 
sagittate spots on the breast and sides; un- 
der sides of the wings barred and waved 
with brown and white ; tertials long ; bill 
blackish above and at the point, yellow- 
ish below ; tongue sagittate ; 1st primary 
longest; length 12 inches ; spread of the 
wings 22 inches; bill from the angle of 
the mouth inch. 

History.— This species was first de- 
scribed by Wilson, who named it Bar - 
trarnius in honor of his friend Bartram, 
It is quite common in the western parts 
of this state during the summer, and 
resides principally in meadows, feed- 
ing upon grasshoppers and other insects. 
Its nest is made upon the ground usually 
in a little clump of bushes. They are a 
shy bird and quite plain in appearance 
when seen at a distance, but closely view- 
ed their colors appear beautifully variega- 
ted, especially beneath. They live for 
the most part, in pairs or families. 
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THE SOLITARY TATTLER. 

Tetanus chloropygius. — Vieillot. 

Description. — The whole upper plu- 
mage dark hair brown, interspersed with 
small, irregular, marginal spots of white, 
and usually slightly glossed with green 
reflections ; the lateral tail feathers with 
their coverts regularly barred with black 
and white, the bars being broadest on the 
former; middle tail feathers dark brown, 
with small white spots on the edges ; pri- 
maries, their shafts and coverts brownish 
black, unspotted, the shaft of the 1st pri- 
mary a little lightest ; a short stripe over 
the eye, the chin, belly and under tail 
coverts white ; neck and breast spotted 
or striped with brownish; under side of 
the wings next the base and axiliaries 
finely barred or waved with brown and 
white ; bill brown, with the nasal groove 
two thirds its length ; legs and feet dusky 
olive. Length inches, tail 2%, folded 
wing 5, bill 1£, tarsus 3.3. 

History. — This bird is often seen along 
the shores of our streams and ponds, and, 
as it spends the whole summer with us, 
it doubtless breeds here ; but I have not 
known of its nest being found. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Richardson it breeds in most 
of the intermediate districts between 
Pennsylvania and the northern extremity 
of the continent, depositing its eggs upon 
the beach, without forming any kind of 
nest. It is generally seen running along 
upon the shore, frequently stopping, and 
often nodding, or balancing its head and 
tail, and hence its vulgar appellation is 
Tip-up. 

TPIE SPOTTED TATTLER. 

Totanus macularius. — Te m m in c k . 
Description. -Color glossy olive brown, 
waved with dusky ; one or more of the 
outer tail feathers white, barred with 
black ; quills dusky brown, the two outer 
plain, the next marked with an oval white 
spot on their inner webs; secondaries 
white on their inner webs and tipped with 
white; below white, tinged with gray at 
the sides of the neck, with roundish dusky 
spots; bill yellow below, black at the tip; 
legs waxycllow ; iris hazel. Length 7^. 
Young white below, without spots. — Nutt. 

History. — This bird is often called the 
Peet-Wect , from its shrill and peculiar 
note. It resembles the preceding species 
in general appearance, and in most of its 
habits, particularly in that of balancing or 
wagging its tail, and it bears the same 
vulgar name of Tip-up , the two kinds not 
being distinguished from each other by 
ordinary observers. This species is much 
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the most numerous of the two, and breeds 
in this state in considerable numbers. 
The nest is made in a tuft of grass, with 
a thin lining of hay. The eggs, usually 
4, are of a dull cream color, spotted with 
brown, most thickly towards the large 
end. The female, when alarmed, prac- 
tices much art for the safety of her 
young. 

Genus Scolopax. — Linn. 

Generic Characters. — Bill long, straight, 
slender, compressed, soft and flexible ; the point 
depressed, dilated, tumid and obtuse, minutely tu- 
berculated or dotted, projecting over the lower 
mandible; both mandibles furrowed to the mid- 
dle. Nostrils in the furrow of the bill, basal, lat- 
eral, linear, pervious and covered by a membrane. 
Feet and legs moderate, slender, 4 toed, naked 
space above the knee small ; toes entirely divided. 
Wings moderate, the 1st and 2d primaries longest 
and nearly equal. Tail short, rounded, consisting 
of 12 or more feathers. 

THE COMMON SNIPE. 

Scolopax Wilsonii. — Temm inch. 

Description. — Tail rounded, of 1G 
feathers, with a bright ferruginous, sub- 
terminal bar; back and scapulars black, 
with bronzy reflections ; rump dusky, 
faintly mottled and barred with pale yel- 
lowish brown ; crown black, divided by 
an irregular line of pale brown, and an- 
other of the same tint passes over each 
eye ; neck and upper part of the breast 
pale brown, with small, dusky, longitudi- 
nal spots ; chin white tinged with brown- j. 
bill brown, blackish at the tip. Length 
11 to ll-J, spread, 17, bill to 2|. — Nutt* 

History. — This species, which is near- 
ly related to the European Snipe, is found 
throughout the whole of America from 
Hudson’s bay to the equator. This bird 
arrives from the south early in the spring, 
and spends the Rummer in low, moist 
grounds, breeding in swamps, where it 
lays its eggs in a hollow loosely lined 
with a little grass. The eggs are 4, of a 
yellow-olive color, speckled with different 
shades of brown. The young leave the 
nest as soon as they are hatched. The 
flesh of the Snipe is in high estimation on 
account of its exquisite flavor, on which 
account it is eagerly sought by the sports- 
man. They are frequently seen striking 
their bill into the black marshy soil. 
Their food consists principally of worms, 
leeches and aquatic insects. 

Genu s' Rusticola. — Vieill . . 

Generic Characters. — Bill similar to that of 
‘ Snipe, but. more robust, with the extremity at- 
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tenanted and not depressed ; the under mandible 
is abo deeply grooved benealh. Eyes placed far 
back in Ibe bead. Legs short, robust and wholly 
feathered to the knees ; tarsus shorter than the 
middle toe ; toes cleft from the base, and the hind 
nail truncated. The 1st or 4th primary longest. 
Tail of 12 feathers. 




Rusticola minor. — N o ttall . 

Description. — Back darkly marbled 
with black ferruginous and ash; chin 
white; throat grayish; belly yellowish 
white; thighs and posterior parts beneath 
bright ferruginous; crown black, crossed 
with three light ferruginous bands, the 
middle one broadest A black stripe from 
the eye to the angle of the mouth, and 
another from the bill up the frontlet; 
front part of the head grayish; marbling 
on the wings lighter and finer than on 
tile back ; legs and feet light flesh color; 
bill dusky horn color, nearly black at the 
tip; nails brownish black, small. First 
4 primaries nearly equal, 3 first narrow. 
Length of the specimen before me 11 
inches, folded wing 51, bill 2.9. 

History. — The Woodcock is quite 
common in Vermont, although very sel- 
dom seen, on account of its nocturnal 
habits. It feeds and moves from place to 
place almost exclusively in the night. 
This bird returns from the south early, 
and selects a breeding place in the woods. 
The nest is made upon the ground, of 
grass and leaves. The eggs, usually 4, 
are of a yellowish clay color blotched with 
purple and brown. The young leave the 
nest as soon as hatched, but are unable 
to fly for 3 or 4 weeks. During the pe- 
riod of incubation' the peculiar note of the 
male may often be heard morning and 
evening, while he rises spirally into the 
air and then descends again to the neigh- 
borhood of the nest. The flesh of the 
Woodcock, like that of the Snipe, is high- 
ly esteemed and eagerly sought, on ac- 
count of its delicious flavor. 

Genus Rallus. — Linn. 

Generic Characters. — Bill varying in length, 
thick at the base, and generally straight and com. 



pressed ; upper mandible furrowed on each side- 
somewhat arched and curved at the extremity, 
with its base extending upwards between (he 
feathers of the forehead ; nostrils situated in the 
furrow of the bill above its base, oblong, pervi- 
ous and covered at the base by a membrane ; 
longlte narrow, acute and fibrous at the tip ; fore- 
head feathered ; legs small, wuh a naked space 
above ttys knee ; toes wholly divided ; wings 
moderate, rounded; tail of 12 feathers, notex- 
tending beyond their coverts. Plumage of the 
sexes, in general, neatly similar, 

THE VIRGINIA RAIL. 

Rallus virginianus. — Linnjeus. 

Description. — Upper part black, the 
feathers edged with olive brown; cheek 
and stripe over the eye ash; over the 
lores, the under eye-lid and chin white ; 
wingcoverts chestnut; quills deepdusky; 
throat, breast and belly reddish brown ; 
sides and vent black, with white bars ; 
legs and feet dusky reddish brown. 
Length 10, spread 14. The female a lit- 
tle less, and paler. — Mutt. 

History. — This bird is sometimes call- 
ed the Glapper^Rail, but more commonly 
the Small Mud Hen. It is met with in 
fresh water marshes in most parts of the 
United States, during the summer, but 
migrates to the south on the approach of 
winter. With its neck stretched out and 
its short tail erected, it runs with great 
speed : blit, when closely pursued, fre- 
quently rises upon the wing, yet seldom 
flies far at si time. It breeds in this state, 
making its nest in the wettest part of the 
marsh, of rushes and withered grass. The 
eggs, from 6 to JO, are of a pale cream 
color, sprinkled with brownish-red and 
purple. The female is so much attached 
to her eggs that she will sometimes suffer 
herself to he taken in the hands sooner 
than abandon them. 

LOBE-FOOTED BIRDS. 

This order takes its name from the cir- 
cumstance of the toes of the different spe- 
cies being, in most cases, margined with 
a membrane. They are aquatic in their 
habits, and swim and dive with facility. 
They live in small flocks along the sea 
coast, and along the shores of lakes and 
ponds, feeding upon fish, reptiles, worms 
and vegetables. The sexes are nearly alike 
in plumage. 

Genus Fulica. — Briss. Linn. 

Generic Characters. — Bill shorter than the 
head, Stour, nearly straight, conical, compressed, 
higher than broad at base, acute at lip ; mandibles 
equal, furrowed each side at die base, the upper 
covering the margins of the lower, and spreading 
out into a naked membrane over the forehead ; 
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lower, boat-like; nostrils in a furrow, medial lateral, 
concave, oblong, pervious, half closed by a turgid 
membrane ; feet moderate, far back ; naked space 
above the knee small ; tarsus compressed, almost 
edged behind ; anterior toes very long, nearly di- 
vided to the base, margined on each side by a 
broad scolloped membrane ; hind toe bearing on 
the ground, edged on the inner side by an entire 
membrane ; wings moderate, rounded, 2d and 3d 
primaries longest; tail short, narrow, of 12 or 14 
feathers ; sexes and young nearly alike in plu- 
mage. 

THE COMMON COOT. 

Fu lica Americana. — Gm e l . 

Description. — Head and neck velvet 
black; fore part of the ba.ck, scapulars 
and wing-coverts blackish gray ; tertia- 
ries, tips of the scapulars, rump and tail- 
coverts clove brown, with a greenish 
tinge; quills, tail and vent pitch black ; 
under tail coverts and tips of the secon- 
daries white ; bill pale horn color, with a 
chestnut ring near its tip; under plu- 
mage lead-gray ; legs and toes bluish 
green, the scolloped membrane mostly 
lead color. Length 16 inches. — Rich. 

History. — The American Coot is found 
throughout nearly the whole continent, 
and seems almost indifferent to climate, 
regulating its migrations principally by 
the scarcity or abundance of food, which 
consists of seeds, grasses, worms, snails, 
insects, and small fishes, it is nocturnal 
in its habits, and is said to perform its mi- 
grations by night. 

Genus Podiceps. — Lath. 

Generic Characters . — Bill moderate, robust, 
hard, straight, and compressed, conically elonga- 
ted and acute ; upper mandible deeply and broad- 
ly furrowed on each side at the base, somewhat 
curved at tip; the lower boat -shaped ; nostrils in 
the furrow, basal, lateral, concave, oblong, pervi- 
ous, posteriorly half closed by a membrane ; feet 
turned outward, situated far back; the thigh al- 
most hidden in the belly; tarsus much compressed; 
anterior toes greatly depressed, connected at the 
base by a membrane, forming a broad lobe round 
each toe ; nails wide and flattened ; wings short 
and narrow; tail, none. Female - similar to the 
male in plumage. 

THE PIED-BILL DOBCIilCK. 

Podiceps carolinensis . — Lath, 

Description. — Upper plumage dusky 
brown; secondaries obliquely tipped with 
white ; a roundish black spot under the 
chin ; throat and cheeks below brownish 
gray; patch on the breast dotted or cloud- 
ed with brownish white and black; bel- 
ly almost white, mottled under the wings 
and on the flanks ; rump dusky ; bill with 
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a broad black band around its middle, in- 
cluding the nostrils; legs black; iris ha- 
zel. Length 14 i n.—NuttalL 

History. — These birds make some stop 
in our waters during their fall migration, 
but are not known to breed in this state. 
They feed upon fishes and water-insects. 
When alarmed they conceal themselves 
by sinking in the water, with only the 
end of the bill, by which they are enabled 
to breathe, elevated above the surface, 
and this is not easily seen. From this 
and other singular habits they have re- 
ceived the name of Water -Witches. 

WEB-FOOTED BIRDS. 

In this order, which consists wholly of 
Water Birds, the bill is much varied in 
form; the legs short, generally placed 
far back ; the anterior toes wholly or par- 
tially connected by webs, and, in some 
families, all the toes are united by one 
membrane; the hind toe articulated; interi- 
orly upon the tarsus, or wholly wanting. 

Genus Larus. — Linnceus 
Generic Characters . — Bill moderate, strong 
hard, compressed, with the edges sharp and curv- 
ed inward, a little bent at the tip ; nostrils lateral, 
longitudinal, linear, open and pervious ; feet rather 
slender ; tarsus nearly equal to the middle toe ; 
web entire to the tips of the toes ; hind toe very 
small and high on the tarsus \ wings long and 
acute ; tail even, of 12 feathers. Female smaller 
than the male ; otherwise alike. 




THE BONAPARTIAN GULL. 

Larus Bonapartii . — Swa. & Rich. 

Description. — Head bluish black; 
back and upper part of the wings light 
lead color, or pearly gray ; neck, tail and 
whole under plumage pure -white ; the 
outer edge of the first primary and the 
extremities of the others, black, in some 
cases slightly tipped with white ; in some 
cases the outer edge of the 2d primary is 
edged with a line of black ; bill shin in <r 
black, nearly straight, a little turgid and 
notched near the tip; inside of the mouth 
legs and feet light bright red ; folded 
wings 2 inches longer than the tail which 
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is slightly rounded. Length 15 inches, 
the folded wing 10 ; bill along- the gape, 

^ h' 

History. — This beautiful Gull is often 
seen in small flocks in Lake Champlain, 
but is most plentiful in autumn, when 
those which have been rearing their 
young at the north are proceeding south- 
ward to spend the winter. Numbers of 
them are however said to breed upon the 
islands in lake Champlain, particularly 
upon those called the Four Brothers. 
They feed principally upon insects and 
are distinguished by a peculiarly shrill 
and plaintive cry. Their flesh is esteem- 
ed good food. The specimen from which 
our description was made, was shot, with 
several others belonging to the same 
flock, in Shelburne Bay. 

THE HERRING GULL. 

Lams argentatus .— Broun. 

Description. — Winter plumage. Top 
of the head, region of the eyes, occiput, 
nape and sides of the neck white, each 
feather with a longitudinal pale brown 
streak ; front, throat, all the lower parts, 
back and tail white ; top of the back, 
scapulars, and the whole wing bluish ash ; 
primaries blackish towards the end ter- 
minating in white; bill ochre yellow; 
orbits and iris yellow, the latter pale ; feet 
reddish flesh-color. Summer plumage, 
with the head and neck pure white. 
Young blackish ash, mottled with yellow- 
ish rusty. Length about 24 inches. — 
Nuttall. 

History. — The Herring Gull derives 
its vulgar name from the circumstance of 
its feeding much upon Herrings, which 
it catches by following the shoals. They 
are common to the milder parts of both 
continents, and are not uncommon in 
late Champlain, where numbers of them 
breed upon the small, uninhabited islands. 
The Rev. G. G. Ingersoll has procured 
the eggs of this Gull from one of the isl- 
lands called the Four Brothers, situated 
five or six miles from Burlington. Their 
ground color is light olive, irregularly 
spotted with dull reddish-brown and dirty 
ash. The nest is usually made of sticks 
upon the ground or a rock, but Audubon 
found them at the Bay of Fundy, breed- 
ing upon low fir trees. 

Genus Anser. — Brisson. 

Generic Characters.— Will moderate, stoat, at the 
base higher than broad, somewhat conic, cylindri- 
cal, depressed towards the point, and narrowed ami 
rounded at the extremity : upper mandible not cov- 
ering the margins of the lower; the ridge of the bill 
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broad and elevated; the nail somewhat orbicular, 
curved and obtuse ; marginal teeth short, conic and 
acute ; nostrils medial, lateral, longitudinal, ellip- 
tic, large, open and pervious, covered by a mem- 
brane ; tongue thick, fleshy and fringed on the 
sides ; feet centra], stout, welts entire : wings mod- 
erate, acute; quills strong; tail rounded. Sexes 
similar in plumage. 




THE CANADA GOOSE. 

Jins cr canadensis. — Bonaparte. 
Description. — Head, two thirds of the 
neck, greater quills, rump and tail pitch 
black ; back and wings broccoli-brown, 
edged with wood-brown ; base of the 
neck before and the under plumage yel- 
lowish gray, with paler edges; flanks and 
base of the plumage generally brownish- 
gray. A few feathers about the eye, a 
large kidney-shaped patch on the throat, 
the sides of the rump, and tail coverts, 
pure white; bill and feet black; neck 
long. Length 41, tail 9, wing 19i. — Rich. 

History.— The Wild Goose" is well 
known in all parts of the United States as 
a bird of passage. In Vermont they are 
seen in large numbers during their spring 
and fall migrations, and it is not uncoim 
mon for them to alight in our lakes and 
ponds to feed and rest themselves, where 
they are frequently shot, but they are not 
known to breed within the state. Their 
principal breeding places are further north 
between the 50th and 67th parallels of 
latitude. They lay 6 or 7 greenish-white 
eggs in a nest rudely made upon the 
ground. The residents about Hudson’s 
bay depend much upon geese for their 
supply of winter provisions, 3 or 4,000 of 
them being killed annually, and barrelled 
up for use. In their migrations, Wild 
Geese usually fly in large flocks, arranged 
in the form of the letter k-- , with the ver- 
tex of the angle forward. Sometimes 
they alight in fields and meadows, and, 
not un frequently, they are compelled to 
alight in consequence of being bewildered 
and lost in thick fogs and severe storms. 
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Under such circumstances numbers of 
them are frequently shot. 

Genus Anas. — Linn. 

Generic Characters . — Bill broader (ban high 
at the base, widening more or less at (he extremi- 
ty, somewhat flattened, obtuse and much de- 
pressed towards the point ; marginal teeth lamel- 
liforrn, weak ; upper mandible convex, curved and 
furnished with a slender nail at the end ; the low- 
er narrower, flat, and entirely covered by the mar- 
gins of the upper ; nostrils basal, approaching to- 
gether, oval, open, pervious, and partly closed by 
a membrane ; tongue stout and obtuse, fringed at 
the sides ; neck about the length of the body ; feet 
central, small, weak, web entire ; wings moder- 
ate acute ; quills long, 1st and 2d longest ; tail of 
from 14 to 16 feathers. Plumage of the sexes dif- 
ferent. 




SUMMER, OR WOOD DUCK. 

Anas sponsa. — Linnaeus. 

Description.— Top of the head, crest, 
and about the eyes, different shades of 
green, with purple reflections; crest and 
side of the head marked by two white 
lines, one terminating behind the eye and 
the other extending to the bill ; a black 
patch on each side of the neck ; chin, 
back part of the cheek, and ring round 
the neck white ; lower part of the neck 
and breast bright chestnut-brown, spotted 
with white; back, scapulars, wings and 
tail exhibiting a play of green, purple, 
blue, gray, and velvet black ; a hair-like, 
splendent, reddish purple tuft on each 
side of the rump; belly whitish; flanks 
yellowish gray, beautifully waved with 
black, the tips of the long feathers, and 
also those on the shoulder, broadly barred 
with white and black. On most of the 
plumage is a play of colors with metallic 
lustre; bill higher than wide at the base, 
"narrowed towards the point, flesh color 
above, with a black spot between the nos- 
trils and at the tip ; blank below ; tail of 
14 wide rounded feathers, longer than the 
folded wings. Female without the tufts J 



on the rump, the fine lines on the flanks, 
with shorter crest, and less vivid plumage, 
mostly of a brownish hue, Length of the 
specimen before me (male) 20 inches ; the 
folded wing 8^. 

History. — The Wood Duck is one of 
the most beautiful birds seen in this state, 
and is one of the very few permanent res- 
idents here. Their food consists of tad- 
poles, insects and worms, and also of 
beechnuts and various kinds of berries. 
Their flight is rapid and graceful, and 
they also swim and dive well. Their 
sense of hearing is very quick, and when 
alarmed they sometimes conceal them- 
selves in the water, with the bill only 
above the surface. Their nests are upon 
trees, usually in the hollow of a broken 
and decayed trunk, or large limb, and the 
eggs, from 8 to 14, are yellowish white, 
and a little smaller than those «f the com- 
mon hen. The young, when hatched, 
are carried down in the bill of the parent, 
and then conducted to the water. The 
flesh of this Duck is esteemed for food. 

THE MALLARD. 

Jlnas loschas . — Link. 

Description.— Head and upper part of 
the neck green, with blue and dark pur- 
ple reflections; collar around the neck 
white; feathers of the breast dark reddish 
chestnut, slightly edged with white; 
scapulars, back and parts beneath sprink- 
led and waved with blackish on a white 
ground, much lighter towards the tail; 
rump and tail coverts blackish green; 
sides of the rump partly, and interior of 
the wings wholly, white ; folded wintr 
shorter than the 9 tail; bill yellow; iris 
reddish brown ; legs orange ; Female and 
young brownish varied with yellowish 
and blackish. Length of the specimen 
before me, which is a male, 26 inches; 
folded wing 11; bill 2.1; tarsus 1.8; 
longest toe 2.4; width of the bill 1.1. 

History. — This is our common domes- 
tic duck in its wild state. It is. frequent- 
ly seen in small flocks in lake Champlain, 
but is more plentiful at the south and 
southwest. The specimen from which 
the above description was made, was shot 
in the lake near Burlington in May 1842. 

It is finely preserved and is now in the 
museum of the College of Natural Histo- 
ry of the Vermont University. Their 
nest is made upon the borders of rivers 
and lakes at some distance from the wa- 
ter. The eggs, from 10 to 18, are bluish 
white. The female frequently covers her 
eggs when she leaves them. The young are 
led to the wafer as soon as hatched and 
are at once able to swimanddive with great 
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expertness. Wild ducks feed upon fish, 
aquatic insects and plants; and they fly in 
the form of the letter , with the meet- 
ing of the two lines directed forward. 

THE DUSKY DUCK. 

Anas obscura . — Gmel. 

Description. — Upper part of the head 
deep dusky-brown, with small streaks of 
drab on the fore part ; the rest of the head 
and greater part of the neck dull yellow- 
ish-white, each feather marked down the 
centre with a line of blackish-brown ; in- 
ferior part of the neck and whole lower 
parts dusky, the feathers edged more or 
less broadly with brownish white ; upper 
parts the same, but deeper; speculum 
blue, with green and amethyst-red reflec- 
tions ; wings and tail dusky ; the tail 
feathers sharp pointed ; bill greenish ash; 
leo-s and feet dusky yellow ; female brown- 
ed Length 24, spread 3S— Nutt. 

History. — This Duck is said to be 
found only in North America. It is met 
with throughout the United States and 
British provinces, from Florida to Labra- 
dor, and is generally but improperly 
called the Black Duck. It is found alike 
a l 0 ng the sea coast, in salt marshes, and 
alono- the fresh water rivers and lakes. 
They breed in marshes, making their 
nests of weeds, and laying from 8 to 12 
eirgs, which are of a dull ivory white and 
about the size of those of the common 
duck. Their voice, or quack, is also sim- 
ilar to that of the common duck. 




THE BLUE-WINGED TEAL. 

Anas discors . — Linn. 

D escription. — Upper surface of the 
head and under tail coverts brownish 
black ; a white crescent from the fore- 
head to the chin bordered with black ; 
sides of the head and neck purple ; base 
of the neck above, back, tertiaries and tail 
coverts brownish-green ; fore parts mark- 
ed with semi-ovate pale brown bars; les- 
ser wing coverts pure pale blue; specu- 
lum dark green; primaries, their coverts 



and the tail liver brown ; sides of the 
rump and under wing coverts white; un- 
der plumage reddish-orange, glossed with 
chestnut on the breast, with blackish 
spots; bill bluish-black; feet yellow. 
Female brownish, without the white be- 
fore the eye and on the rump, and the 
purple tint on the head and neck. Young 
without the green speculum ; in other re- 
spects like the female. Length 18 inches. 

History. — Tiler Blue-Winged Teal in- 
habits, according to the season, all parts 
of the continent up to the 58th parallel of 
latitude. It arrives in this state from the 
south in the latter part of April, and I 
have before me a specimen which was 
shot ill Winooski river, at Burlington, 
about the first of May, 1842. They feed 
upon insects and vegetables, and are said 
to be particularly fond of wild rice. They 
usually become very fat, and their flesh 
is highly esteemed for food. 



Genus Mergus. — Linnaeus. 

Generic Characters. — Bill long, or moder- 
ate, straight, nearly cylindrical, slender, and 
broad at the base; the edges serrated, and the 
teeth subulate, sharp, and inclining backwards; 
the upper mandible hooked and furnished with a 
nail at the tip ; nostrils lateral, open, situated near 
the middle of the bill ; legs short, strong, placed 
tar back; three anterior toes webbed to their points: 
hind toe articulated high with a broad membrane; 
wings moderate, acute: 1st and 2d primaries lon- 
gest ; tail short and rounded. Female and young 
differ considerably from Lhe male. 




THE GOOSANDER, OR SHELDRAKE. 

M ergus merga user. — Linn. 

Description. — Color of the old mule 
above nearly black ; head and upper part 
of the neck greenish black, with reflec- 
tions; belly white, shaded with rose col- 
er. Humeral wing coverts blackish; low- 
er part of tlie back and the tail ash; bill 
red on the sides, but black above and be- 
low : iris reddish ; legs Vermillion. Fe- 
male and young above light slate or gray- 
ish ash, shafts of the feathers darker ; sec- 
ondary wing feathers and their coverts 
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white on the posterior part ; head, crest 
and neck reddish brown, chin and tipper 
part of the breast gray ; belly yellowish 
white; wings blaek“ 2d quill longest; bill 
reddish brown above, red below ; legs and 

feet reddish yellow; webs brownish. 

Length of the specimen before, which is 
a female, 25 inches; folded wing 9J ; 
spread 32; bill, from the angle of the' 
mouth, 2f; tarsus 2£ ; longest toe 3 inches. 

History. — The Goosander inhabits the 
northern parts of Europe, Asia and Amer- 
ica, where they breed and spend the 
greater part of the year. On the approach 
of cold weather they migrate towards the 
south, but still many of them spend the 
winter in high northern latitudes. They 
are occasionally met with in our lakes and 
rivers at nearly all seasons, but are not 
found in Vermont in very large numbers. 
The specimen from which a part of the 
above description was made, was shot in 
Winooski river Sept. 4, 1841. This fowl 
is very voracious, and feeds principally up- 
on fishes, of which the stomach of the one 
above described contained the fragments 
of several, one of which was three^inches 
long. The rough incurved papillfe upon 
the tongue, and the sharp serratures along 
the edges ofthe bill, seem admirably adap” 
ted for seizing and retaining its finny 
prey. 

Genus Colymbus. — Linnaeus. 

Generic Characters — Bill longer than the head, 
stoat, straight, nearly cylindrical, compressed, with 
the point subulate and acute; the edges bent 
in, sharp ami entire ; nostrils basal, concave, and 
half closed by a membrane ; feet large, placed far 
behind ; tibia almost drawn up into the belly; tar- 
sus strong, compressed ; the three anterior’ toes 
very long, united to their tips by _webs ; hind toe 
small, touching the ground merely at the tip, uni- 
ted to the outer toe by a mdimental membrane ■ 
Wings moderate ; 1st and 2d primaries longest ; tail’ 
short, rounded and composed of 18 or 20 feathers ■ 
the sexes alike in plumage. 




THE LOON, OR GREAT NORTH- 



ERN DIVER. 

Colymbus glacialis.— Linn. 
Description.— Head and back of the 
neck glossy black ; back grayish black 
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spotted with white, the spots squarish 
and largest on the middle of the back, 
roundish forward, and very small towards 
the rump; beneath white; neck spotted 
with black, with a black and whitish ring ; 
wings brownish black above, without 
spots; legs black; bill dark horn color. 
Length of the specimen before me to the 
extremity of the tail 35 inches, folded 
wing 14 inches, bill to the angle of the 
mouth 4^ inches, foot to the extremity of 
the longest nail 5^ inches. The first 
quill longest. 

History. — The Loon, or Great North- 
ern Diver, is found in the northern parts 
ol both the Eastern and Western Conti- 
nent. In this country it resides princi- 
pally in the lakes in the interior, spend- 
ing nearly its whole time in the water. 
“ d,VPS with great facility, and is able to 
remain for a long tune under water. Its 
legs are situated so far back that it is with 
the greatest difficulty that it walks at all 
upon land. The Loon is not uncommon 
in our lakes and ponds, where numbers 
of them spend the summer and rear their 
young. Their nest is upon the ground 
near the margin of a pond, and somewhat 
elevated above the surface of the water. 
The eggs are about the size of those of 
the domestic goose, of a dark smoky olive 
color, blotched with umber brown.' The 
flesh of the Loon is tough and unpalata- 



DOMESTIC FOWLS. 

The only birds we have in a state of per- 
manent domestication arejhe Goose the 
Turkey, the Duck, the Barn-door fowl 
the I eacock the Guinea Hen and the 
Dove. 

The Common Goose, Mnasanser , which 
has acquired so many colors in our poult- 
ry yards, originated from a wild species 
which is gray, with a brown mantle un- 
dulated with gray, and an orange colored’ 
beak. The name of the species in a 
wild state is Jlnser cinereus. Geese are 
kept m considerable numbers in this state 
principally for their feathers. 

The Domestic Turkey, Meleavris gal- 
lopavo, m its wild state, has been already 
described on page 101. In the domesti- 
cated state it has acquired a variety of 
colors and undergone some change in 
form and size. Turkeys are raised for 
their flesh which is highly valued. 

The Domestic Duck, Anas domestica 
sprang from the common Mallard Duck’ 
Anas boschas. See page 109. The change’ 
produced in the Duck by domestication 
is much less than in the two preceding 
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species. Very few of them are raised in 
this state, and these are kept rather for 
curiosity than profit. 

Barn-Door Fowl, G alius domesticus. 
This species, denominated the Cock and 
the Hen, varies almost infinitely in col- 
ors, and very considerably in size and 
form. It has been in a domesticated state 
from time immemorial, and more or less 
of them are kept by almost every family 
in the state. Their flesh and eggs form 
almost indispensable articles of food ; and 
with suitable attention and precaution a- 
gainst mischief, the keeping of hens for 
their eggs is not unprofitable. 

The Peacock, Pavo cristatus. The 
Peacock is said to have been originally 
from the north of India, and to have been 
introduced into Europe by Alexander the 
Great. It is celebrated only for the mag- 
nificence and beauty of its plumage. 



The Guinea Hen, JVumida, meleagris. 
The Guinea Hen was originally from Af- 
rica. Its slate colored plumage is every- 
where springled with small round white 
spots. In its wild state it lives in flocks, 
in marshes. 

The Dove. Our common Dove is said 
to be descended from the Rock Dove, 
Colamba lima . 

The three last are kept only in small 
numbers, as a matter of curiosity. 

The following table contains the esti- 
mated value of Poultry in the several 
counties in this state, according to the re- 
turns of the census of 1840. 



Addison Co., 

Bennington, 

Caledonia, 

Chittenden, 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Grand Isle, 

Lamoille, 



$8,637 

9,414 

10.029 

8,014 

1,744 

5,912 

1,873 

4,192 



Orange, 

Orleans, 

Rutland, 

Washington, 

Windham, 

Windsor, 

Total value, 



$14,395 

4,269 

13,092 

15,840 

13,854 

20,313 



$131,578 



CHAPTER IV. 

REPTILES OF VERMONT. 



Preliminary Observations. 

Reptiles are usually regarded as disa- 
greeable and loathesome objects, though 
many of them, on account of their singu- 
lar structure and habits, are highly inter- 
esting. These animals have cold red 
blood, with a dry skin, which is naked or 
covered with scales, and, in many species, 
periodically renewed. Their temperature 
usually corresponds with that of the me- 
dium iif which they are situated. When 
the temperature is down to freezing they 
become torpid. They are found largest 
and most numerous in the hottest portions 
of the earth. 

The bones of reptiles are in general 
softer than those of quadrupeds and birds, 
and vary much in their connection and 
number in the different genera. Frogs 
and toads have no ribs ; serpents have 
them detached without a sternum ; tortois- 
es have them all united together ; and 
lizards have them like birds. Some of 
these animals have four feet, others two, 
and others none. Some are fitted for leap- 
ing, others for crawling, and others for 
swimming, and several for all these modes 
of progression. Their circulation is im- 
perfect, their sensations obtuse, and they . 
are in general sluggish in their habits. 



Reptiles all produce their young by 
means of eggs ; these are not, however, 
hatched by the parent, but deposited in 
situations favorable for their develope- 
ment. In some genera the young are 
produced perfect, while 'in others they are 
of a widely different form, being shaped 
like, and having the habits of a fish, and 
like insects undergoing a transformation 
before arriving at perfection, of which the 
tadpole and frog afford a familiar example 

In his classification of Reptiles, Cuvier 
adops the arrangement of Brongniart,who 
takes the characters ofhis orders from the 
principal organs, in conjunction with the 
animal functions. In this arrangement 
they are divided into the four following 
01 ‘ders. 

I. Chelonia , or Tortoises. Body cov- 
ered with a shield, or plate. 

II. 1 Sauria , or Lizards. Body covered 
with scales. 

III. Ophidia , or Serpents. Destitute 
of feet. 

IV. Batrachia , or Frogs, &c. Body 
covered with a naked and loose skin. 

The following is a list of the Reptiles 
found in Vermont, arranged in the order 
in which they are described in the subse- 
quent pages. 
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ORDERS OF REPTILES. 



Order Ciielonia — Tortoises. 
Emys picta, Painted Tortoise. 

u insculpta , Sculptured Tortoise, 

Emysaurus serpentina, Snapping Tortoise. 
Order Sauria. — Lizards. 

There are none of this order found in 
the state. 

Order Ophidia — Serpents. 

Coluber sirtalis , Striped Snake. 

saurita , Ribband Snake. 

“ or d, hiatus, Brown Snake. 

occipito macidatus, Spotted-neck Snake. 
“ punctatus , Ringed Snake. 

“ t emails, Green Snake. 

** constrictor , Black Snake. 

M eximius , Chicken Snake. 

14 sipedon, Water Snake. 

Crotalus dUrissiis, Rattle Snake. 



THE PAINTED TORTOISE. 



anterior with five nails and posterior with four : 
head of ordinary size; tail long. 



Order B a t r a c h i a . — Batrach ians . 
Rana pipiens , Bull Frog. 

“ fontinaiis , Spring Frog. 

“ luilecina, Leopard Frog. 

“ palustris , Pickerel Frog. 

“ syloatica, Woods Frog. 

“ horiconensis, Ploricon Frog. 

u melanota , Black Frog. 

Hylodes Pickeringii , Pickering’s Hylodes, 
Hyla versicolor , Tree Toad. 

“ squirella , Peeping Tree Frog. 

Bufo americanus, Common Toad. 

Salamandra symmetrica Symmetrical Salamander 
“ dorsalis , Many Spotted do. 

u salmonea , Salmon colored do. 

“ tigrina , Tiger Salamander. 

“ venenosa, Violet colored do. 

“ erythronota , Red-backed do. 

“ glutinosa, Glutinous do. 

u bisiineata, Two lined do. 

Menobranchus macidatus , Proteus. 

ORDER T— CIIELONIA. 

TORTOISES. 

Animals of this order have four feet, a 
heart with two auricles, and the body en- 
veloped in two plates, or shields, formed 
of the vertebra? and ribs above and ster- 
num beneath. Tortoises have no teeth, 
but their jaws are invested with a bony 
substance which serves as a substitute 
for teeth. The sexes may in general be 
distinguished by the cavity in the ster- 
num of the male. They possess great 
tenacity of life, moving for a long time 
after their heads are cut off. They re- 
quire little nourishment, and can pass 
months, and even years, without eating. 

Genus Emys. — Brongniart. 

Generic Characters. — Shell depressed, sol- 
id ; sternum broad, solid, immoveable, firmly 
joined to the shell, consisting of twelve plates, and 
four supplemental ones ; extremities palmated, 

Pf ; t. 15 




the painted tortoise. 



Emys picta. — Schneider. 

Desuript roN.-Shell oblong, oval, rath- 
er depressed, smooth, and of a dusky 
brown color ; all the dorsal and lateral 
plates margined with yellow; a reddish 
yellow line along the middle of the back ; 
first vertebral plate quadrangular, wider 
on the fore part and slightly elongated 
behind, the second six sided, the third 
quadrangular, the fourth six sided, nar- 
row behind, the fifth seven sided ; the 
first lateral plate four sided, upper edge 
narrow, the lower rounded ; the second 
and third nearly square. The intermedi- 
ate marginal plate is narrow, with a notch 
on each side ; all the rest are either ob- 
long or square, eacli having a red spot in' 
the centre, surrounded by irregular con- 
centric red lines ; marginal plates mostly 
red beneath ; sternum reddish yellow T , 
serrated before ; pectoral plates narrow } 
caudal plates triangular, rounded behind; 
head and skin generally dark brown ; an 
oblong yellow spot behind each eye, and 
another upon the back part of the head; 
cheeks and chin striped with yellow, be- 
coming red on the neck; legs striped and 
spotted with red ; tail with two yellow 
stripes above and two red ones on the 
sides, which unite beneath in one; eyes 
small, pupil black ; iris golden, with a 
broad black stripe through the middle. 
Length of the shell of the specimen be- 
fore me 5 inches ; width ; height 2 k. 

Plates D. 5, L. 8, M. 25, S. 12.* 

History. — This is our most common 
species of tortoise, and exists in large 
numbers in the coves along the margin 
of lake Champlain and in the stagnant 
waters about the mouths of our rivers. It 
is very aquatic in its habits, and is seldom 
seen more than a few feet from the water. 
In the spring of the year, when the mar- 
shes are inundated, hundreds of these an- 
imals may be seen at a time, sitting upon 
the rocks and logs which lie partly above 
the water, and basking in the sun. On ap- 
proaching them they immediately plunge 
into the water and disappear. When the 



* D — dorsal* L — lateral, M — marginal* S— ster- 
nal. 
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painted Tortoise is first hatched it is very 
thin and nearly circular, and the color of 
the sternum deep red. As it grows the 
back becomes more elevated and the sides 
compressed, and the red of the sternum 
usually assumes a yellowish hue, and in 
some cases the red entirely disappears, 
leaving the sternum wholly yellow. It 
feeds upon shell-fish, insects and reptiles. 




fHE SCULPTURED TORTOISE. 

Emys insculpta. — Le Conte. 

Description. — Shell oval, slightly car- 
flrated and emarginate behind y all the 
plates with yellowish radiating lines and 
strife, cut by other concentric strife ; first 
vertebral plate pentagonal, the 2d, 3d and 
4th subhexagonal, the 5th octagonal ; six 
of its faces anterior ; 1st and 4th lateral 
plates pentagonal, 2d and 3d sublieptago- 
n-al ; intermediate marginal plate very 
narrow ; the first pentagonal projecting a 
little beyond the next ; the rest mostly 
quadrangular ; the three plates on each 
side of the caudal plates slightly revo- 
lute ; sternum notched behind, yellow 
and striated, all the plates being marked 
with a large black spot on their posterior 
part ; plates under the throat triangular ; 
all the rest quadrangular ; skin granula- 
ted or scaly, reddish black above, dull red 
beneath ; head, nails and tail black ; jaws 
dark horn color, marked with yellow. 
Length of the shell of the specimen be- 
fore me 6.^ inches ; width 5^ ; width of 
the head 1 inch length of the tail beyond 
the shell 14 inch; height 3 inches. 

Plates D. 5, L. 8, M. 25, S. 12. 

History. — This species, when fully 
grown, is a little larger than the preced- 
ing. It is not so aquatic in its habits, it 
being frequently found at a considerable 
distance from the water, and being often 
met with in the woods, it is sometimes 
called the Wood Tortoise. The Sculptured 
Tortoise not only resorts to coves, and 
the deep, still waters of rivers, but is fre- 
quently found taking shelter in the deep, 
narrow rills in our pastures and meadows. 
The lateral plates seem in this species to 
be subject to some variation. In one 
of my full grown specimens the lateral 
plates are only three, instead of four, 
upon each side. Food oflhis species the 
same as of the preceding. 



the snapping tortoise. 



Genus Emysaurus. — Dumeril. 

Generic Characters . — Head large, covered 
with small plates; snout short; jaws hooked; 
two warts beneath the chin ; sternum immovea- 
ble, cruciforn, composed of ten plates ; three ster- 
no-costal plates ; fore feet with five claws, hind 
feet with lour ; tail long, surmounted with a scaly 
crest. 




THE SNAPPING TORTOISE. 

Emysaurus serpentina . — Linnaeus. 

Description. — General color dark 
greenish brown above, lighter and yel- 
lowish beneath ; upper shell oval, depress- 
ed and notched behind; vertebral plates 
scabrous ; lateral marked near the base 
with concentric strife; marginal oblong, 
the six posterior ones forming six obtuse 
teeth, projecting backwards ; sternum 
narrow, lozenge-shaped, pointed and en- 
tire at both ends; head, neck and limbs 
very large and strong; jaws sharp, hook- 
ed; skin of the neck and legs granular 
above and warty beneath ; two prominent 
warts under the chin ; fore legs with 
rows of broad sharp scales; hind legs 
with several broad scales beneath ; claws 
strong, five before and four behind ; tail 
straight, about two thirds the length of 
the shell, tapering, and crested with large 
bony prominences, which gradually di- 
minish towards the end; sides and ‘under 
part of the tail covered with smaller 
scales. Length of the shell, of the speci- 
men before me, 11 inches; width 9 in- 
ches ; tail 8 in. ; head 3^ in. long, 2^ wide. 
Plates D. 5, L. 8, M. 25, S. 11. 

History. — This is the largest species 
of Tortoise found in Vermont, often 
weighing from 1 5 to 18 or 20 lbs. It is 
much more disposed to bite than the pre- 
ceding species. It will seize upon a stick 
held towards it, and suffer itself to be 
raised by it from the ground sooner than 
relinquish its hold ; and hence it is usually 
called in New England tiie Snapping 
Turtle, or Tortoise. At the south it is 
called the Alligator Tortoise, from the re- 
semblance of its crested tail to that of the 
Alligator. This species is often found at 
a considerable distance .from water, and 
will live a long time without water. It 
I feeds upon fishes, reptiles, and young 
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SERPENTS. THE STRIPED SNAKE. THE RIBBAND SNAKE. 



LIZARDS. 



birds, and is said sometimes to catch 
chickens. 

ORDER II— SAURIA. 

LIZARDS. 

These have elongated bodies, covered 
with scales, usually four feet; some with 
claws and some without ; an elongated 
tail; mouth furnished with teeth. No 
species of this order has been observed in 
Vermont. The reptiles usually called 
Lizards here all belong to the Salaman- 
der family. 

ORDER III— OPHIDIA, 
SERPENTS. 

Serpents have a heart with two auri- 
cles, an elongated, cylindrical body, des- 
titute of feet, and for the most part cov- 
ered with scales. They move by means 
of the folds and flexure of their bodies. 
They are sometimes divided into venomous 
and non-venomous. The Rattle Snake is 
the only venomous or poisonous serpent 
found in Vermont. 

Genus Colu ee R.~Linnceus. 

Generic Characters. — Body long, cylin- 
drical and tapering, head oblong, covered above 
with smooth polygonal plates ; above .covered 
with rhomboidal scales, imbricate, reticulated, 
carinated, or smooth ; abdomen with transverse 
plates ; beneath the tail with double plates ; anus 
transverse, simple; jaws furnished with sharp 
teeth ; without poisonous fangs. Some species 
arc oviparous, and others ovo-viviparous. 

THE STRIPED SNAKE. 

Coluber sirtalis. — Linnaeus. 

Description — Upper part of the body 
dark brown, with a narrow yellow line 
extending from the head along the back 
to the tail, and a broader parallel stripe of 
the same color on each side joining the 
abdominal plates ; belly greenish yellow ; 
abdominal plates marked on each side with 
two black spots ; scales oblong, carinated, 
small on the back and increasing in size 
towards the abdomen ; head flattened, 
covered with ten plates, one at the nose, 
two pair back of this, three between the 
eyes, and behind these two larger ones ; 
pupil of the eye black, iris reddish ; small 
sharp teeth in the jaws and palate Of 
three specimens before me, the first, 22 
inches long, has 154 abdominal plates, 
and 75 pair of subcaudal scales, the sec- 
ond, 21 inches long, has 146 plates, and 
62 pair of scales, and the third 27 inches 
long, of which the tail measures 6, 141 
plates and 60 pair of scales. 



History. — This is the most common 
and generally diffused species of snake in 
Vermont, and is universally known by 
the name of Striped Snake . It is perfect- 
ly harmless, excepting sometimes to catch 
a chicken, gosling, or young turkey or 
duck, and rob birds’ nests of their eggs, 
or young. They also feed upon toads and 
frogs. Serpents do not chew their food 
like quadrupeds, but whatever they eat 
they swallow whole. Their jaws are so 
constructed as to be separable at the joint, 
which enables them to swallow animals 
much larger than themselves ; and in- 
stances of their swallowing such animals 
fall under the observation of every field 
laborer. Often does a large sluggish 
snake lie in his way, with a portion of his 
body distended to near the size of his fist. 
On killing and opening him, a large frog, 
toad, or other animal is found,, *w hi ch the 
gormandizer had caught, lubricated and 
swallowed alive ; and for the digestionof 
which all the energies of the animal were 
now employed. Often have we ourselves 
been startled by the piercing and mourn- 
ful cry of a poor frog, which had been 
caught by one of these animals ; and how 
indignant have we been, on going to the 
spot, to see the horror-stricken sufferer, 
with his hind quarters ingulfed in the 
throat of a huge snake, vainly struggling 
with his fore feet to extricate himself, and 
at the same time uttering a most piteous 
moan. Under such circumstances it has 
afforded us real satisfaction to destroy the 
cruel aggressor and liberate his wretched 
Victim. For the purpose of robbing 
birds’ nests this snake will climb fences 
and bushes several feet from the ground. 
The usual length of this snake is about 
two feet, of which the tail constitutes one 
fourth. He sometimes attains the length 
of about three feet. 

THE RIBBAND SNAKE. 

Coluber saurita . — Linn. 

Description. — Form more slender and 
graceful than that of the striped snake, 
which it resembles in the arrangement of 
its stripes. A bright yellowish white line 
begins between the posterior plates on the 
head and extends along the back to the 
extremity of the tail. On each side of 
this, commencing at the orbit of the eye, 
is a shining black line which fades into 
brown towards the posterior extremity. 
Then comes a narrow yellow line on each 
side, commencing half an inch hack <1f 
the angle of the mouth, which also fades 
into umber brown towards the tail. Be- 
low these, on each side, is a broad, well- 
defined stripe of umber brown, slightly 
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bronzed, embracing a row of large scales, 
whose keels form a distinct lateral line, 
and extending down upon the abdominal 
plates and subcaudal scales. The manrin 
of the upper jaw, the under jaw and belly 
are white ; all the colors fainter and 
blended towards the tail. The tipper-jaw 
margined by 15 and the under by 21 mar- 
ginal plates ; two rows of teeth in the up- 
per and one in the lower jaw, all small 
and sharp. Length of the specimen be- 
fore me 29 inches ; to the vent 20, tail 9. 
Head covered with 10 plates, the poste- 
rior largest. Abdominal plates 165, sub- 
caudal scales 110 pair. 

History. — I forwarded a specimen of 
this snake to my friend Dr. Storer, of 
Boston, who, in acknowledging its recep- 
tion, says that it “ is without any ques- 
tion the sirtalis .” After so decided an 
opinion from such high authority, it may 
be thought presumption in rne'to intro- 
duce it as a different species ; but know- 
ing it, from my own observations, to dif- 
fer very considerably from the common 
C. sirtalis , both in appearance and hab- 
its, and finding it to agree as nearly with 
the descriptions which 1 find of the C. 
saurita, I have ventured to describe it 
under that name, that the differences be- 
tween it and the sirtalis ma.y be seen. 
Besides differing in form and color, and 
in the much greater number of subcaudal 
scales, it is far more lively and quicker 
in all its motions, and so far as my own 
observation extends is always found in 
low grounds, and at no great distance 
from water. Among hundreds of the C. 
sirtalis which I have seen upon the high 
lands and mountains in this state, I have 
never met. with an individual answering 
to the description hero given. Shaw 
calls .the color of the stripes of both these 
species bluish-green, from which it is 
probable that his descriptions were made 
from specimens preserved in spirits, since 
the yellow stripes in these serpents, un- 
der such circumstances, assume that hue. 




THE BROWN SNAKE. 
Coluber ordinatus. — Linnalus. 



Description. — Brownish ash or clay 
color above, lighter beneath ; a light stripe 
along the back from the head to the tail, 
on each side of which is a row of black 



the spotted-neck snake. 



spots, and two rows of similar spots, but 
much smaller, along the extremities of 
the abdominal plates on each side, the 
spots becoming obsolete towards the tail ; 
scales carinated, small on the back but in- 
creasing in size towards the belly ; head 
small, covered with ten plates of an olive 
brown color, the two posterior, and the 
middle one between the eyes, largest. 
The upper jaw is margined by 14 scales, 
and the lower by 12, besides the tip; an 
oblique black band crosses the angle of 
the mouth, and another a little back of it 
on the upper part of the neck ; teeth in 
both jaws, and two rows of hooking teeth 
in the palate ; eyes small ; iris bright ha- 
zel. Length of the specimen before me 
about 15 inches; abdominal plates 130; 
a small part of the tail broken off. 

History. — This plain and harmless 
little snake is frequently met with, but -is 
less common than several other species. 

I have met with only two or three indi- 
viduals in Burlington. It feeds upon in- 
sects. 




THE SPOTTED-NECK SNAKE. 

Coluber occipito-maculatus . — Stoker. 

Description. — Color above varying in 
the specimens before me, six in number, 
from light ash gray and reddish brown tfl 
nearly black ; belly from a light brick red 
to a very dark copper color; three fulvous 
spots on the neck, one at the occiput 
above, and one below, on each side ; in 
some of the specimens a row of blackish 
scales, usually slightly marked with white 
on each side of the dorsal line, and an- 
other row at the commencement of the 
abdominal plates; in others the color 
above is uniform ; 12 plates margin the 
upper jaw besides the one at the snout; 
snout and under jaw yellowish white, and 
a white spot at the angle of the mouth ; 
throat grayish, gradually passing into red 
on the abdomen ; width of the head equal 
to that of the body ; neck small, body 
gradually enlarges from the neck to near 
the vent, where it is largest ; tail short 
and sharply pointed, contained 4J times 
in the total length; iris reddish hazel. 
Length of the longest specimen 9.9 inch- 
es, tail 2.2, with 119 abdominal plates and 
45 pairs of subcaudal scales ; another 
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about the same length had 122 plates and 
46 pair of scales ; the shortest 3.7 in., tail 
.8, plates 119, scales 42 pair ; the others 
not counted. 

History.— This mild and inoffensive 
little snake, though very common in and 
about Burlington, is seldom seen in the 
early part of summer. They begin to 
make their appearance abroad about the 
beginning of September, and during that 
month, and the greater part of October, 
they are in some years met with in large 
numbers, varying in length from 3 to 10 
or 11 inches, which is about the extent to 
which they grow. The shade of color 
above seems to be as various as the indi- 
viduals. In the whole number which I 
have examined I have not found two 
alike ; but in all, the contrast between 
the color above and that of the belly is 
very marked, and the spots on the neck 
and at the angle of the mouth have been 
constant, and in most cases very plain. 

THE RINGED SNAKE. 

Coluber punctatus . — Linnaeus. 

Description. — Color above uniform 
bluish brown, approaching to black in 
some specimens; beneath yellow; mar- 
gin of the upper jaw, lower jaw and band 
round the neck, yellowish white; a row 
of small black spots along each side of the 
abdomen at the meeting of the dark color 
above with the light color below ; usually 
a similar row of spots along the middle of 
the abdomen from the chin to the vent, 
but this is wanting in the specimen before 
me. Head flattish, about the width of the 
body, neck but little smaller than the 
body. Length 13 inches, tail 3, plates 
164, scales 60 pair. 

History. — This snake is of a timid dis- 
position, being seldom seen abroad, but 
is often met with in different parts of the 
state, concealed under stones, logs, and 
the bark of old, decayed trees. Its food 
consists principally of insects. 




THE GREEN SNAKE. 

Coluber vernalis . — De Kay. 
Description. — Color above beautiful 
grass green ; beneath greenish, or yellow- 



ish white ; margin ef the upper jaw yel- 
lowish ; pupil black, upper edge of the 
iris yellow, below grayish brown. Scales 
not keeled, smooth, rhomboidal, with the 
acute angles truncated, giving them the 
appearance of unequal sided hexagons. 
Head flattened and covered with 10 plates, 
one at the snout, two pair behind these, 
then 3 plates between the eyes, 2 larger 
ones behind these upon the occiput, up- 
per jaw bordered by 15 scales, including 
the one at the snout; nostril circular, and 
near the end of the snout. Length of the 
specimen before me ]8£ inches, head ^ in, 
from the snout to the vent ll£, tail 6., 
width of the head .3. Tail terminated in 
a sharp, horn-colored spine. Abdominal 
plates 131, sub-caudal 170 in the two rows. 

History. — This beautiful and lively 
little snake is very common in the west- 
ern parts of the state, and particularly in 
the neighborhood of lake Champlain. Jt 
is perfectly harmless, and feeds principal- 
ly upon insects. On the east side of the 
Green Mountains in this state, it is quite 
rare, if found at all. 

THE BLACK SNAKE. 

Coluber constrictor . — Linnaeus. 

Description. Color above almost 

black ; beneath, slate-color ; neck, mar- 
gin of the jaws, and snout, yellow. Plates 
on the top of the head very large ; that at 
the snout convex, projecting, yellow bor- 
dered with black at the upper and lateral 
margins ; first pair of plates nearly quad- 
rangular ; the second, pentagonal ; mid- 
dle plate between the eyes hexagonal and 
largest of the three ; 16 plates border the 
upper jaw; eyes large; nostrils large, 
vertical, situated between the 2d and 3d^ 
plates back of the snout; three pair of 
elongated plates on the throat just back 
of the chin ; back of' these two pair of 
smaller ones; back covered with large 
rhomboidal smooth scales. Length 51 
inches, tail II- Abdominal plates 184, 
scales 85. — Storer. 

History. — This snake is met with only 
in the soutli and southwestern parts of 
the state, and even there it is not very 
common. It sometimes grows to the 
length of 6 feet, and runs with great 
speed, on which account it is sometimes 
called the Racer. It is perfectly harm- 
less, and feeds upon toads, frogs, meadow 
mice and small birds, swallowing lh°m 
whole. It was formerly very generally 
believed to possess the power of fascina- 
tion, and Dr. Williams adduces (Hist. I 
—485,) the testimony of several persons 
in support of the opinion, but the notion 
is now very generally exploded. 
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THE CHICKEN SNAKE. 
Coluber eximius . — De Kay. 



Description. — Color light ash, with 
numerous large ocellated wood brown 
spots surrounded with black, which cover 
more than half of the upper surface. -A 
row of these spots, which §tre very large, 
passes from the head along the back to 
the extremity of the tail ; another row of 
similar but smaller spots passes along 
each side, the spots lying intermediate 
between those on the back ; belly light 
flesh color, with quadrangular brownish 
spots ; iris reddish orange. Body elon- 
gated ; size nearly uniform from the head 
to the vent, and covered above with 
rhomboidal scales, each having two punc- 
tures, or indentations, near the posterior 
extremity. Head covered with 10 plates, 
wie central one between the eyes trian- 
gular, and the two posterior ones very 
large; upper jaw margined by 14 and the 
lower by 18 scales, besides the one at the 
tip ; tail terminated in a blunt horny spine. 
Length of the specimen before me 32 
inches, tail 4^, head 1, width the length. 
Abdominal plates 206, subcaudal scales 
46 pair. 

History. — This snake is occasionally 
met with in all parts of the state, but is 
not very common. It is called the Chick- 
en Snake on account of its occasionally 
destroying young chickens. It is also 
called the House Snake , because it is often 
met with in and about old houses ; and 
the Milk Snake from its supposed fond- 
ness for milk. In some places it is known 
by the name of the Chequered Adder , 
or Thunder -and- Lightning Snake. This 
snake sometimes exceeds five feet in 
length, with a circumference in the larg- 
est part of more than 4 inches. They feed 
principally upon toads, frogs and sala- 
manders, and are supposed also to catch 
mice. The opinion seems to be prevalent 
that this snake is poisonous, but we have 
seen no evidence adduced in its support. 
It is very sluggish in its habits and move- 
ments, and may be often seen stretched 
along in the side of a stone wall, basking 
in the sun. 

THE WATER SNAKE. 

Coluber sipedon. — Linnaeus. 
Description. — Color above dark brown 



THE BANDED RATTLE SNAKE. 



I with large club-shaped spots upon the 
sides of light yellowish brown surrounded 
by blackish, which join the light color of 
the belly, and usually run to a point on 
the back, sometimes meeting, but more 
commonly alternating with the spots on 
the opposite side; belly mottled with 
blackish, yellowish-brown and yellowish- 
white, the latter mostly triangular, and 
in longitudinal rows; darker beneath the 
tail. Body thick m proportion to the 
length, and nearly uniform in size from 
the neck to near the vent, after which it 
tapers rapidly to a point ; scales strongly 
carinated, especially on the posterior part 
of the body. Length of the specimen be- 
fore me 2 8i inches, tail 7L plates 140, 
scales 72 pair. - * 

History. — This Snake is never seen 
at much distance from the water, but is 
quite common in the marshes and grassy 
coves along the margin of lake Cham- 
plain, and about the mouths of our large 
rivers. It sometimes grows to the size of 
a man’s wrist, and is generally avoided 
as venomous. It feeds upon frogs and 
salamanders. 

Genus Crotalus.— Linnaeus. 

Generic Characters . — Head large, triangu- 
lar, rounded in front, covered with plates ante- 
riorly ; vertex and occiput with scales ; a deep 
pit between the eye and nostril , upper jaw armed 
with poisonous langs ; body elongated, thick ; tail 
short and thick, terminating in a rattle, which is 
a corneous production of the epidermis ; plates 
on the abdomen and under the tail. 




THE BANDED RATTLE SNAKE. 



Crotalus durissus . — Kalm. 

Description. — Upper parts yellowish- 
brown, with rhomboidal black spots along 
the back, margined with bright yellow ; 
upon the sides of these rhombs a black 
band is continued to the sides of the body, 
where it terminates in an irregular quad- 
rate black spot ; tail black ; under parts 
yellow, with fuliginous dots and blotches ; 
scales on the back elongated, carinated, 
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larger and less carinate d on the sides ; 
top of the head flattened, scales upon the 
top small, on the sides large, pentagonal 
— on the edges of the jaws quadrangular; 
snout terminated by one plate ; a quad- 
rangular plate on each side of this; di- 
rectly back of these a smaller one in 
which are the circular nostrils, situated 
obliquely, pointing forwards; above the 
two lateral plates, two others are sit- 
uated ; the first meeting the snout ante- 
riorly, and the second extending some 
distance beyond the nostrils behind ; a 
large plate at the anterior angle of the 
eye, separated from the nostrils by two 
quite small ones, at the anterior inferior 
angle of which is the aperture for 
the poison ; a large plate over the eye ; 
two still larger upon the throat. Length 
37 inches, head 1.J, width of the head one 
inch. Rattles, 6 ; abdominal plates 170, 
caudal 24. — Storer. 

History. — This is the only poisonous 
reptile known to exist in Vermont; and 
although Rattle Snakes were formerly 
found here in considerable numbers, they 
were mostly confined to a very few local- 
ities, from which they have now nearly 
disappeared, but still the remembrance of 
these localities is, in most cases, preserved 
in the name of “ Rattle Snake Hill,” or 
“Rattle Snake Mountain.” The Rattle 
Snake feeds upon young birds, mice, and 
reptiles. Its poisonous fangs are situated 
in the upper jaw, and used only as weap- 
ons of defence ; and as it always gives 
warning with its rattles before it strikes, 
cases of persons being bitten by it in this 
state have been extremely rare, and in no 
case, within my own knowledge, fatal. 
The rattles consist of horny portions of 
the tail loosely attached to one another, 
and it has generally been supposed that 
a rattle is added every year, and that the 
number of rattles indicates the age of the 
animal. But this is a mistake. In some 
cases several new rattles are added in a 
year, and in others none at all. The 
Rattle Snake has also been supposed to 
possess the power of fascination, by which 
it charmed birds and squirrels, causing 
them to leap into its mouth, but the opin- 
ion is totally erroneous. The motions of 
this serpent are moderate, and its body 
thick and clumsy, in which respect, as 
well as in the form of the rattles, which 
are not spiral, our figure is erroneous, 
being much too slender 

ORDER IV.— BATRAC-HIA. 

FROGS AND SALAMANDERS. 

In animals of this order the heart has 
but one auricle, and the body is covered I 



with a naked skin. In their mature state g 
they are provided with lungs ; but before 
their transformation they breathe by 
branchi ee or gills. This order may be di- 
vided into two families. The Frog Fam- 
ily and the Salamander Family, or the 
tailless and the tailed batrachians. 

L—FROGFAMILY. 

This family embraces the Frogs, Tree 
Frogs and Toad. Their common mode 
of progression is by hops or leaps. 

Genus Ran a. — Linnozus. 

Generic Characters . — Body covered with a 
smooth skin ; upper jaw furnished with a row of 
minute teeth ; another interrupted row in the 
middle of the palate ; no post-tympanal glands ; 
posterior extremities long, and in general fully pal- 
mated ; fingers four ; toes five in number. 




THE BULL FROG. 

Rana jnpiens . — Linnjeus. 



Description. — Color above yellowish 
green, approaching to brownish olive to- 
wards the posterior parts, and sparsely 
spotted with pale rusty brown ; the pos- 
terior extremities with a few brownish 
bars ; head and upper lip green ; tympa- 
num elliptical, large, rusty round the 
margin, greenish in the middle; under 
lip, chin and throat yellow ; other parts 
beneath yellowish white ; nostril mid- way 
between the eye and the snout, and the 
distance between the nostrils equal to the 
distance from the nostril to the snout; 
eyes prominent, pupil black, iris reticula- 
ted with black and yellow ; a cuticular 
fold from the orbit passes over and down 
behind the tympanum, and, upon the 
shoulder, meets another fold passing from 
the mouth along the lower part of the ab- 
domen ; skin granulated. Length of the 
head and body of the specimen before me 
5J, posterior extremities 8 ; hind feet fully 
webbed; greatest diameter of the tympa- 
num .7. 

History. — This is the largest frog- 
found in Vermont, often growing consid- 
erably larger than the specimen above 
described. It is very common in various 
parts of the state, particularly in the 
neighborhood of lake Champlain. It is 
very aquatic in its habits, being seldom 
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THE LEOPARD FROG. 



THE PICKEREL FROG. 



seen at a distance of more thaft a few feet 
from the water. It feeds upon worms, 
water insects and small molluscous ani- 
mals. 1 he stomach of the specimen from 
which the above figure and description 
were made, contained the elytra of large 
coleopterous insects. 

THE SPRING FROG. 

Rana fontinalis. — Le Conte. 

Description. — Head and anterior por- 
tion of the body above green, irregular- 
ly spotted with brown ; posterior parts 
brownish or greenish ash, spotted with 
black ; snout yellowish ; chin yellowish 
white; posterior margins of the jaws 
black, or spotted with black; belly white 
and skin very smooth ; skin above and on 
the posterior parts of the thighs granula- 
ted; eyes very prominent, pupd black, 
surrounded by a golden line; iris finely 
mottled with black and golden, and sur- 
rounded by a golden line'; tympanum yel- 
lowish brown ; a dark colored band atoncr 
the posterior of the fore leg; hind legs 
darker, irregularly barred and blotched 
with black ; nostril nearer the eye than 
the snout ; a cuticular fold from the orbit 
along the side of the back, from which a 
fold passes down behind the tympanum. 
Anterior toes 4 in., posterior 5. Length 
3^, posterior extremities 5£. 

History. — This frog is found more 
generally diffused over the state than any 
other. It is common in most of the smail 
streams, and especially about springs, 
and hence its name, Spring Frog. 




THE LEOPARD FROG. 

Rana halecina. — Kami, 
Description. — Upper part of the body 
brownish bronze, marked wifh large, dis- 
tinct, circular, oblong and irregular spots, 
of a dark green or brown color, and usu- 
ally surrounded by a delicate light, or 
yellowish green border ; usually two ir- 
regular rows of spots along the back, and 
one, two, or three still more irregular 



along each side ; sides separated from the 
back by an elevated bronze-colored ridge ; 
fore legs with spots, and hind legs wiLh 
spots and bars, similar to those on the bo- 
dy ; a black line along the margin of the 
upper lip, excepting at the point ; tym- 
panum small, bronze-colored, and nearly 
round; eyes prominent, pupils black, and 
iris varied with black and bronze, the lat- 
ter forming a long line over the pupil; 
throat and belly white and smooth ; feet 
palmated ; the fourth toe much larger 
than the rest, and tubercles beneath the 
joints of all the fingers and toes. Length 
of the specimen before me, which is of 
about the usual size, 3^ inches ; length 
of the hind leg to the end of the lono-est 
toe 5| inches. 

History. — This is one ofthe most com- 
mon and least aquatic of all our frogs. 
During the summer, it is met with in 
fields and moist meadows, at a great dis- 
tance from any water. It was called by 
Kalm, who first described it, the Shad 
Frog , from its making its appearance in 
the Spring at the same time with the 
Shad, but it is better known by the name 
of Leopard Frog, on account of its ocella- 
ted spots.* 

THE PICKEREL FROG. 

Rana palustris. — Le Conte. 
Description.— Color brownish ash a- 
bove ; throat and belly white; flanks and 
under sides of the limbs yellow; back, 
sides, upper sides of the limbs, and the 
margin of the under jaw spotted, or bar- 
red with brownish black. Spots along 
the back squarish, in two longitudinal 
rows, with two rows of similar, but smal- 
ler spots, on each side below the lateral 
line, which is distinct, of a bronzy hue, 
and extends from the eye to the posterior 
part of the body. There are usually two 
spots between the eyes and one in front; 
hind legs barred with brownish black, 
and a few spots of the same on the fore 

* Frogs seem to be able to subsist for an unlimit, 
ed length of time in a torpid state. There have 
been repeated ami well authenticated instances of 
their being dug up, in this state, from depths and 
under circumstances which made it nearly certain 
that they must have Iain there for many centuries. 

Dr. Williams (Hist. T — J50, 479) has given the par- 
ticulars respecting a, considerable number of frogs 
which were dug up in Windsor, Castloton and Bur- 
lington, at depths offrom 5 to 30 feet below the sur- 
face of tiie ground, A number of those dug up in 
Burlington were preserved in spirits in the muse- 
um oi tlie University, where I frequently saw them, 
and although they were all lost when the college 
edifice was burnt, in 1834, I think I can safely say 
from present recollections, that they were all oftti'e 
species Rana halecina, which is at present our most 
common species. In J823 a living frog was dug up 
in Bridgewater, at the depth of 36 feet from the sur- 
face of the ground. 
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WOODS FROG. 



legs : nose pointed ; eyes prominent; iris 
dark golden ; tympanum small and near- 
ly the color of back ; a brownish line 
from the snout to the eyes ; tubercles on 
the lower surface of the toes at the joints. 
Length of the head and body 3 inches. 

History.— This prettily marked frog 
bears considerable resemblance to the pre- 
ceding species, and like it varies, in the 
different specimens, very much in the 
brilliancy of the colors and the form of 
the spots. It was named palustris , by 
Le Conte, on account of his finding it 
about salt marshes, but it is equally com- 
mon about fresh water streams, ponds 
and marshes. 




THE WOODS FROG. / 
liana sylvatica . — Le Conte. 

Description. — Color varying from light 
drab to reddish brown above and whitish 
beneath, often with rusty patches in the 
young ; a longitudinal black line commen- 
ces at the point of the nose, and, widening 
as it extends backward so as to involve 
about two thirds of the eye and the whole 
of the tympanum, terminates at the shoul- 
der; usually a fine black line along the 
margin of the upper lip, with a yellow 
line separating it from the vitta passing 
through the eye ; hind legs with broad, ob- 
scure, blackish, transverse bands. Length 
when fully grown about 3 inches. 

History. — This frog is' found in all parts 
of the state, and, though frequently met 
with in moist meadows, is much more 
common in woods, and hence its name, 
Woods Frog. This, likejthe Leopard Frog, 
is often seen at a great distance from any 
water. It varies greatly in the intensity 
of its general colors, varying from nearly 
black to light reddish brown or almost 
white, but is readily distinguished from 
all the other species by the black vitta or 
stripe passing through the eye and em- 
bracing the tympanum. The young are 
usually darkest colored and become light- 
er as they increase in age and size. 



THE HORICON FROG. 

Rana koricon crisis. — II olbrook. 

Description. — Head large, with snout 
rather pointed, the whole dusky green 
above ; nostrils lateral, nearer the snout 
than the orbits, eyes large, prominent, 
and beautiful, pupil black, iris reticula- 
ted, black and golden; tympanum large, 
bronzed with a light spot in the centre ; 
upper lip light bronze, with dusky bars ; 
above this an indistinct band of bluish 
white, with black spots, which extends 
from near the snout under the orbit and 
tympanum, to the shoulders ; lower jaw, 
chin, and throat white. Body robust, 
dark olive, interspersed with irregular 
black spots, with an elevated cuticular 
fold on each side, of lighter color, from 
the orbit to the posterior extremities ; ab- 
domen silvery white. Anterior extremi- 
ties dusky above, white below ; posterior 
dark olive above with transverse black 
bars ; posterior part of the thighs granu- 
lated and flesh colored, feet dusky, above 
and below. Length 3J inches. — Hoi. 

History. — This frog was found by Dr. 
Holbrook, at the outlet of lake George, 
and, if found there, there can be no doubt 
of its existence in Vermont; I think I 
have met with it in Burlington, but at the 
time supposed it to be the Spring Frog. 

THE BLACK FROG. 

Rana ' melanota. — Rafinesqjje . 

Description. — Back olivaceous black ; 
a yellow streak on the sides of the head ; 
chin, throat, and inside of the legs whi- 
tish with black spots ; belly white, im- 
maculate : total length, 2h, inches. Raf. 

History. — I give this on the authority 
of Rafinesque, who says that it inhabits 
lake Champlain and lake George. 

Genus Hylodes. — Fitzinger. 

Generic Characters. — Mouth furnished with 
u tongue ; teeth in the upper jaw and palate ; tym- 
panum visible ; extremities slender ; tips of the 
lingers and toes terminating in slightly developed 
tubercles. —j 




PICKERING’S HYLODES. 
Hylodes Fickeringii. 
Description. — Color varying from yel- 
lowish ash to light olive above, with ir- 

Pt i. 16 
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regular brown markings and numerous 
8ina.lL brown spots ; hind legs faintly band- 
ed with brown: beneath, whitish yellow 
and granulated ; head rather broad ; nose 
blunt; fore feet with four toes, one dis- 
posed like a thumb for clasping ; hind feet 
slightly webbed, with five toes, and two 
tubercles on the heel ; all the toes termi- 
nated in small tumefactions or soft tuber- 
cles ; a considerable cavity between the 
orbits ; a dark marking on each side of 
the head embracing the tympanum. To- 
tal length of the head and body about 1 
inch. 

History. — I have two fine specimens 
of this beautiful little animal, both of 
which I captured in Burlington. The 
first measures just 1 inch from the snout 
to the posterior of the body. I captured 
it in a dry pine grove, October 6, 1840. 
Though the weather was cool it was very 
active, and it was with difficulty that I 
succeeded in taking it. Its leaps were of- 
ten from four to six feet. It would- bound 
into the air and cling to the small limbs 
and bushes 4 or 5 feet from the ground. 
The other I caught in August, 1840, near 
what is called the High Bridge. The 
length of the head and body is .8 in. 

Genus Hyla. — Laurenti ... 

Generic Character s \ — Body is generally e- 
longated ; upper jaw and palate furnished with 
leeth ; tympanum apparent; no post-tympanal 
glands; fingers long, and, with the toes, termina- 
ting in rounded viscous pellets. 




THE COMMON TREE TOAD. 

Hyla versicolor . — Le Conte 
D e script] on. — General form like that 
of the common toad, with the posterior 
portiommore slender. Usual color above, 
light ash with irregular brownish blotch- 
es, frequently cruciform between the 
shoulders, and commonly two brown bars 
crossing the thighs and hind legs ; belly 
white and granulated ; flanks and under 
side of the thighs orange ; head broad ; 
snout blunt; pupils black; iris golden, 
reticulated with black; anterior extrem- 
ities rather small ; four toes before and 
five behind on each foot, all terminated by 
tumefactions or pellets. Usual length 2 
inches. 



PEEPING TREE FROG. 



History. — The Tree Toad is so called 
on account of its often being found upon 
trees, which it climbs by means of the 
pellets upon its toes. By these it is able 
to sustain itself upon the smooth surface 
of a perpendicular pane of window glass. 
They for the most part remain silent and 
concealed during the day time, but during 
warm rainy weather they sometimes be- 
come very noisy, and ascend upon logs, 
fences, and trees, but as they assume very 
nearly the hue of the object upon which 
they are situated, they are not readily dis- 
covered. They feed and move from place 
to place mostly by night, but when discov- 
ered during the day, they will often suf- 
fer themselves to be taken in the hand 
without making any effort to escape. In 
their general form they resemble the com- 
mon toad. 




THE PEEPING TREE FROG. 

Hyla squirella. — Bose. 

Description. — Form slender; semi 
transparent; color brownisli red above, 
with obscure, irregular, br own blotches, 
bars, and specks on the upper side of the 
head, body, and legs; chin and throat 
greenish ; belly and under side of the 
thighs yellowish white, with the flanks 
and posterior of the thighs light orange, a 
cuticular fold along each side ; eyes small, 
pupil black, iris golden ; a large cavity on 
the head between the orbits; head broad- 
er than long ; mouth large, tongue fleshy ; 
minute teeth on the upper jaw and palate; 
upper jaw margined with whitish; bones 
of the head very thin and transparent ; 
limbs slender ; 4 toes on the anterior and 
5 on the posterior feet, all terminated in 
rose colored pellets ; one toe on each fore 
foot disposed like a thumb for clasping; 
hind feet palmated. Length of the spe- f 
cimen before me, 1.1 in.,; head, .3; thighs; 
.5; tarsus to the end of the toes, .7 ; great- 
est width of the head, .35 
Hi story. — This species, though not so 
common as the preceding, is met with in 
different parts of the state, but is much 
oftener heard than seen. During the 
warm summer evenings its shrill peep is 
heard to a great distance. It ascends trees 
and is often found concealed between the 
loose bark and wood of old decayed trees. 
This species, in its general form, has a- 
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The common toad. the salamander family. 



nearer resemblance to the frogs than to 
the common toad. The specimen from 
which my figure and description are made 
was captured in Burlington. 

Genus Bufo. — Laurenti. 

Generic Characters. — Head short. ; jaws 
withont teeth tympanum visible ; behind the ear 
is a large glandular tumor, having visible pores ; 
body short, thick, swollen, covered with warts or 
papillae ; posterior extremities but slightly elonga- 
ted. 




THE COMMON TOAD. 

Bufo americanus. 

Description. — Color of the back and 
outside of the limbs reddish brown, with 
brownish blotches edged with black and 
surrounded by a dull yellowish line, with 
a light ash colored stripe from the top of 
the head along the middle of the back to 
the posterior extremity of the body. Bel- 
ly dull yellowish white, sprinkled with 
brown spots. Two very large porous 
glands back of the eyes. The body above 
covered with warts or tubercles, the color 
of the central part of which is usually fer- 
ruginous; body beneath granulated. Tym- 
panum small. Eyes brilliant; iris beau- 
tifully reticulated with black and golden. 
Four toes on the anterior feet, five on the 
posterior, with a hard excrescence form- 
ing the rudiment of a sixth toe ; hard tu- 
bercles on the under side of the feet and 
tioes. Head rather large. Length in. 

History. — The toad, which has been 
too long looked upon with disgust, and 
regarded father as an enemy than a 
friend, is beginning to be viewed by hor- 
ticulturists as a benefactor, and there can 
be no doubt that it renders an essential 
service by the destruction of noxious in- 
sects, and deserves rather to be cherished 
than driven from cultivated grounds. Du- 
ring the day the toad usually sits motion- 
less in some retired, obscure place, watch- 
ing for flies and other insects, and when 
any one approaches within suitable dis- 
tance, he suddenly darts out his tongue, 
to which the insect adheres, and he sel- 
dom fails of returning it to his mouth with I 



the prey attached to it. During the night 
they venture abroad, and are often met 
with in large numbers in places where 
few if any are to be found in the day time. 

II.— SALAMANDER FA MILT. 

Genus Salamandra. — Brongniart. 

Generic Characters. — Body elongated ; tail 
long; extremities four ; fingers four; toes five; 
no tympanum ; numerous small teeth in the jaws 
and palate ; longue as in frogs ; no sternum ; ribs 
rudimental ; pelvis suspended by ligaments. 

This genus comprehends those animals which 
are generally known by the name of efts and 
newts. 




SYMMETRICAL SALAMANDER. 

Sa la m and ra s ymm ctrica . — Harlan. 

Description. — Color brownish orange 
above, bright orange beneath ; on each 
side of the spine a row r of from three to 
seven ocellated spots of beautiful vermil- 
lion color, with the surrounding circle 
black ; the sides and under parts of the 
body sprinkled with minute black points, 
extending from the chin to near the ex- 
tremity of the tail; head flattened ; nose 
blunt; eyes bright and not very promi- 
nent, with two longitudinal ridges be- 
tween them ; four toes on the fore feet, 
five on the hind; skin on the body and 
legs roughened by minute tubercles. The 
specimen before me has six ocellated 
spots on each side of the spine, and meas- 
ures 3.3 inches. Length of the tail, which 
is cylindrical, next the body; and flatten- 
ed vertically towards the extremity, 1.7 
inches. 

History. — This species of Salamander 
is frequently met with in different parts 
of the state, but is less common than sev- 
eral of the following species. It exists 
throughout the Uni-tedvStates, from Maine 
to Florida, it is found in water, under old 
logs in moist places, and is sometimes 
seen crawling abroad on the wet ground af- 
ter a shower. Its motions are rather mod- 
erate. It feeds upon spiders and small 

insects. 

MANY-SPOTTED SALAMANDER. 

Salamandra dorsalis. — Ha ream. 

Description. — General color olive 
above, with a slight tinge of green, and 
varying from sulphur yellow to reddish 
orange beneath ; a row of ocellated Ver- 
million colored spots, with a blackish halo 
on each side of the dorsal line, which vat- 
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r y in number and size in different indi- 
viduals ; the whole surface of the body, 
limbs and tail thickly sprinkled with mi- 
nute black dots. The head is short, rath- 
er broad behind, and pointed at the snout, 
with the nostrils near the extremity ; 
eyes rather prominent, pupils black, iris 
light yellow ; tail roundish at the base, 
then compressed laterally through its 
whole length, and very thin at the ex- 
tremity; fore legs and feet small. and del- 
icate, with 4 small toes; hind legs near- 
ly twice as large, with 5 toes. Length 
of the largest of two specimens before me, 
3.7 inches ; head and neck .6 ; body 1.1 ; 
tail 2. 

History. — This is one of the most 
common species of Salamander in Ver- 
mont, and is eminently aquatic, spend- 
ing ..nearly all the time in tne water. 
When kept in a vessel of water it rises to 
the surface every few minutes for the 
purpose of taking in air. It is an animal 
of considerable activity, and its move- 
ments are often very sudden. It is per- 
fectly harmless, and usually manifests 
much anxiety to conceal itself from view. 
This salamander seems to be much an- 
noyed by a species of parasitic animals. 
One of the specimens before me has at 
least 20 upon it at this moment. They 
are soft animals, resembling a snail in ap- 
pearance, but more pointed at the two 
extremities. They move in the manner 
of caterpillars, by reaching forward and 
then bringing up its posterior. They fas- 
ten themselves upon the salamander by 
their mouths, in the manner of the lam- 
preys or bloodsuckers, and adhere with 
such force as not to be easily separated. 
The animal upon which they are fastened 
seems to be in much agony, and frequent- 
ly struggles, but in vain, to rid himself of 
them. When fully extended they meas- 
ure one third of an inch. On being taken 
from the water, they die as soon as the 
water which adheres to them is evapora- 
ted. 




SALMON-COLORED SALAMANDER. 

Salamandra salmonea . — Stoker. 

Description. — Color yellowish brown 
above, salmon color at the sides, with a 
bright salmon-colored line from the nos- 
tril to the upper part of the orbit ; upper 
jaw pale salmon color, with a few brown 
spots ; lower jaw, and body beneath whi- 
tish ; light salmon color beneath the tail. 
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Head large and flat ; snout obtuse ; nos- 
trils small ; a strongly marked cuticular 
fold upon the neck ; eyes remote and 
very prominent ; pupil black ; iris cop- 
per-colored ; body elongated and cylin- 
drical ; posterior extremities twice the 
size of the anterior. Tail longer than the 
body, roonded at the root, compressed la- 
terally and pointed at the tip. Length 
6.^ ; tail beyond the vent — Storer. 

History. — This species was first de- 
scribed and named by Dr. Storer, of Bos- 
ton, from a specimen found by Dr. Bin- 
ney, in Vermont, and his description, with 
a figure, was published in Dr. Holbrook’s 
Amer. Herpetology, Vol. HI — 101. A 
description is also given in Dr. Storer’s 
Report, p. 248. I have a specimen of this 
salamander, taken in Bridgewater, but as 
it is not fully grown I give Dr. Storer’s 
description. It is found upon moist lands. 




THE TIGER SALAMANDER. 



Salamandra tigrina . — Green. 

Description. — Color blackish above, 
marked irregularly and thickly with roun- 
dish, oblong and angular yellow spots of 
different sizes ; belly brownish gray ; legs 
the same color as the body, with a few 
yellow spots on the outside. Head rath- 
er large ; snout rounded ; eyes black and 
prominent; four toes on the fore feet, 3d 
the longest; 5 on the hind feet, 3d and 
4th longest; hind legs about twice the 
size of the fore legs; a distinct cuticular 
fold under the throat ; tail longer than 
the body, roundish at the base, but soon 
becoming flattened, and edged towards 
the extremity and terminated in a flatten- 
ed point. Hind legs midway between the 
snout and the extremity of the tail. — 
Length of the specimens before me 3 in., 
but it grows larger. 

History. — This Salamander is fre- 
quently met with in Vermont, living in 
swamps and marshes. I obtained 3 good 
specimens of this species from the stom- 
ach of a Ribband Snake, C. saurita , be- 
sides some others which were partly di- 
gested. The snake from which they were 
taken measured about 2 feet, and the sal- 
amanders 3 inches. On the 4th of Au- 
gust, 1842, I caught with a scoop-net 
more than a dozen salamanders, out of a 
small muddy pool in Burlington, which I 
suppose to belong to this species. They 
were about 3 inches in length, of a brown- 
ish yellow color, and most of them were 
in the larva state, having the fin along 
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the back, and the branchiae remaining, but 
from several of them these appendages 
had disappeared. I have kept two of the 
former and one of the latter, in a vessel of 
water, up to this time, August 17, 1842. 
The brancliioe and fins have vanished, 
their color has become quite dark, and the 
yellow spots are making their appearance 
very distinctly. 



VIOLET-COLORED SALAMANDER. 

Salamandra venenosa. — B a rt o n . 

Description — Color above dark gray- 
ish brown, with a row of large roundish 
bright yellow spots on each side of the 
dorsal line, which unite into a single row 
towards the extremity of the tail ; sever- 
al of these spots on the head and upper 
sides of the legs; color lighter beneath, 
with some minute white spots ; tail roun- 
dish at the base, but slightly flattened 
through the greater part of the length, 
and terminated in a flattened rounded 
point; snout bluntly rounded ; eyes not 
very prominent; hind legs midway be- 
tween the snout and end of the tail. 
Length of the specimen before me 64 in- 
ches; width across the head . 6 , across the 
body .5. 

History. — This large species is not 
very common in Vermont. The speci- 
men from which my description is made 
was found in a marshy place in Burling- 
ton. 




RED-BACKED SALAMANDER. 



Salamandra, erythronot.a . — Green. 



8. erythvonota. 
IS. cinerea. 



| Green. 



Description. — Sides brownish, and of- 
ten with minute light specks, fading into 
steel-gray on the belly, usually a broad 
brownish red stripe along the back ; belly 
dark steel gray, lighter and yellowish to- 
wards the chin ; head above darker than 
the body; form slender, cylindrical ; tail 
nearly cylindrical, and longer than the 
head and body ; vent midway between 
the snout and the extremity of the tail ; 
head broader than the body, short in front 
of the eyes ; snout bluntly rounded ; eyes 
prominent, lively, pupil black, iris gol- 
den. A distinct cuticular fold on the 
throat ; legs slender, brownish ; toes short, 
4 before and 5 behind. Length of the 



longest of two specimens before me 3.4 
inches ; from the snout to the fore legs .5 
— to the hind legs 1.55; from the bind 
legs to the point of the tail 1.85; width 
of the head . 2 . 

History'. — This salamander is quite 
common in Vermont, and is probably the 
least aquatic of all our salamanders. It is 
often met with under the rotten logs on 
dry pine plains ; and also in ledgy places 
in the hard wood forests, under the looscf 
stones and among the decoyed leaves. Its 
appearance is lively, and its motions often 
very sudden. Aided by a sudden vibra- 
tion of the tail, it has the power of leap- 
ing several times its length. I have be- 
fore me two specimens, both found in 
Burlington, one with a brownish red 
stripe along its back, and answering to 
Dr. Green’s S. cvijlhronota, and the oth- 
er, which is a little larger, answering to 
his S. cinerea,. The stripe on the back 
seems to be the only difference, and I be- 
lieve they are now regarded by herpetol- 
ogists as belonging to the same species. 



THE GLUTINOUS SALAMANDER. 

Salamandra glutinosa. — Green. 

Description. — Whole upper part of the 
body dark brown, sprinkled with distinct 
light blue spots ; sides light colored from 
the blue spots becoming confluent ; abdo- 
men lighter, exhibiting the spots more 
numerous and distinct than the back ; 
eyes prominent, wide apart, of a deep 
black color; head flattened above; nos- 
trils small ; legs color of the body and 
spotted like it ; anterior feet 4 toed, pos- 
terior 5 toed and unusually long; tail, 
length of the body, much compressed 
throughout its whole extent, save the ex- 
tremities, the anterior of which is circu- 
lar, the posterior pointed. Length G in- 
ches ; head .75; width of the head .5.— 
Storer. 

History. — This species I have not seen 
in Vermont. I insert it on the authority 
of Prof. Adams, who informs me that 
there is a Vermont specimen of it in the 
Collections of Middlebury College. 

THE TWO-LINED SALAMANDER. 

Salamandra bis-lineala . — Green. 

Description, — Tail longer than the bo- 
dy, tapering, compressed, and pointed ; 
snout oval ; back cinereous, with two and 
sometimes three dark lines, if three, the 
middle one broadest near the head, and 
about the length of the body, the lateral 
ones extending from behind the eyes to 
the end of the tail ; sides cinereous ; be- 
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neath whitish or yellowish; anterior toes 
4., posterior 5. Length 3 inches. — Green. 

Hi story. This salamander I have not 
seen in Vermont, but Prof. Adams in- 
forms me that he has a Vermont specimen 
which belongs to this species. According 
to Dr. Green it inhabits shallow waters, 
appears early in spring, and is very active. 



Genus Menobranciius . — Harlan . 

Generic Characters . — Head large, flattened, 
truncate, two rows of teeth in the upper jaw, a 
single row in the lower, teeth small, conical, 
pointed ; gills and tail persistent during life. 
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Mcndbranchus maculatus . — Barnes. 

D escription. — General color dark cin- 
ereous gray, produced by minute yellow- 
ish specks on a dark bluish ground, and ir- 
regularly interspersed with circular spots 
about the size of a pea, of a darker hue ; 
the throat and central parts of the abdo- 
men nearly white ; a brownish stripe 
commencing at the nose and extending 
backwards over the eye ; the margin of 
the tail often of an orange tinge, with 
blackish blotches near the extremity. 
The head is large, flattened, and the 
snout truncated ; eyes small and far apart; 
mouth large ; throat contracted with a 
transverse fold in the cuticle beneath ; 
tongue large and fleshy ; teeth small and 
sharp, two rows in the upper jaw and one 
in the lower. The gills are external, 
large, and each consists of three delicate- 
ly tufted or fringed lobes, which, when 
vibrating in the water, are of a fine blood- 
red color; body cylindrical, covered with 
a smooth mucous skin ; tail long, flat- 
tened’’ and broad vertically, and rounded 
at the end like that of an eel ; legs four, 
each foot furnished with four toes resem- 
bling fingers, but without nails, although 
the cuticle at the extremities is dark col- 
ored, having much the appearance of 
nails. The total length of the specimen 
before me, and from which the above 
figure and description are made, is J Sc- 
inches, and this is about the usual length. 

History. — This singular reptile was 
first described by Schneider, about the 
year 1799, from a specimen obtained from 



lake Champlain.* This specimen was 
probably obtained at Winooski falls, 
which were, for some time, the only 
known locality of this animal, and where 
more or less of them are now taken every 
spring, upon the hooks suspended on 
night lines for taking fishes. The fisher- 
men formerly considered them poisonous, 
and when they found them upon their 
lines they were glad to rid themselves of 
them by cutting the lines and letting 
them go with the hook in their mouths; 
hut they are now found to be perfectly 
harmless and inoffensive. This animal is 
seldom seen excepting in the months of 
April and May, and this is the season for 
depositing its eggs. In a specimen taken 
on the 13th of April, 1840, I found about 
150 eggs of the size of a small pea and, 
apparently just ready to be extruded. The 
food of this reptile consists of various 
kinds of worms and insects. The stom- 
ach of the one above mentioned contained 
two hemipterous insects, each three 
fourths of an inch long, the wings and 
bodies of which were entire, besides nu- 
merous fragments of other insects. Of 
the habits of this animal very little is 
known. It seems to spend the greater 
portion of the time about falls, concealed 
in the inaccessible recesses and crevices 
of the rocks below the surface of the wa- 
ter, and not to venture much abroad ex- 
cepting at the season for depositing its 
eggs. Although it passes nearly the 
whole time in water, it is truly an amphi- 
bious animal, having lungs for breathing 
in the atmosphere, as well as branchial 
for breathing in water. It does not, how- 
ever, breathe in water by receiving the 
water into its mouth and passing it out 
through the gills, in the manner of fishes, 
but simply by the vibrations of its bran- 
ch}® in the water. When kept in a ves- 
sel containing a large quantity of water, 
or in which the water is frequently re- 
newed, it manifests but little disposition 
to rise to the surface for atmospheric air. 
.But when the quantity of water is small, 

* The following' is Schneider’s description, and 
our reptile answers to it in almost every particular. 

Corpus ultra 8 poll ices longum et fere pollicom, 
crass urn, molle, spongiosum, multis poris pervium, 
in utroque latere tribus macula rum rotundarunij ni* 
grarum seriebtis variegatum ; cauda compressa et 
an ceps, utrinque maculata, inferiore acie recta, su- 
periore curvata, in finem tevetiusculum terminator. 
Caput, latum et planum : octili parvi, nares anteri 
ores in margine labii superioris, maxilla) superioris 
gemince ut inferioris dentes conici, obt.usi, satis lon- 
gi ; lingua lata, integra, antorius soluta : aportura 
oris patit usque ad oculorum lineam verticalem ; la- 
bia piscium labiisl sirnilia ; pedes dissiti quatuor, te- 
tradact.yli omnes, absque imguiculis ; arii rima in 
longitudinem patet ; branchiae utrinque ternteextns 
propendent., appositae suporno to tide m arcubus car- 
lilagineis, quorum latus internum tubercula cartila* 
gitiea, velut in piscium genere, exasperant. & c. * 
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and not often changed, it soon finds the 
air in the water insufficient for its pur- 
pose, in which case it comes to the sur- 
face, takes in a mouthful of air, and sinks 
again with it to the bottom. After re- 
taining the air for a time, probably long 
enough for the consumption of its oxygen 
in the lungs, it suffers it to escape through 
the mouth and gill openings, and it is 
seen to rise in small bubbles to the sur- 
face. This animal is said to be found in 
several places at the west, particularly in 
streams falling into lake Ontario, where 
it is said sometimes to attain the length 
of two feet. The length of those taken 
at Winooski Falls varies from 8 to J 3 in- 
ches. I have never seen one which ex 
ceeded 15 inches. The best figure of our 
animal which I have seen published is in 
the Annals of N. Y. Lyceum, vol. I, plate 
16. The description and figure in Dr. 
Holbrook’s American Herpetology do not 



answer to our Menobranchus, but as Prof. 
G. W. Benedict has furnished Dr. H. with 
an accurate colored figure, drawn from a 
living specimen by the Rt. Rev. J. H. 
Hopkins, we hope to see it correctly rep- 
resented in a future volume of his splen- 
did and valuable work. We are strongly 
inclined to believe the animal which he 
describes to be a different species from 
ours. Notwithstanding what he and oth- 
ers have said in proof of the identity of 
the Triton lateralis of Say, the Menobran- 
chus lateralis of Harlan, Holbrook, and 
others, with the reptile described by 
Schneider, I am strongly inclined to the 
opinion that they are different species. I 
have therefore given the name suggested 
by Prof. Benedict, and adopted by Barnes, 
the preference, and have described our 
animal under the name of Menobranchus 
maculatus , that being descriptive of our 
reptile, and the other not so. 



CHAPTER Y. 

FISHES OF VERMONT. 



Preliminary Observations. 

Fishes constitute the Fourth Class of 
the animal kingdom. They are vertebra- 
ted animals, with cold red blood. They 
respire by means of branchise, or gills, 
and they move in water by means of fins. 
Their entire structure is as evidently fit- 
ted for swimming as that of birds is for 
flight. The tail, is the principal organ of 
motion, and progression is effected by 
striking it alternately from right and left 
against the water. The mean specific 
gravity of fishes is the same as the fluid 
in which they live, so that no effort is re- 
quired to keep them suspended, and a 
large part of them are furnished with an 
air bladder, by the compression or dilata- 
tion of which they can vary their specific 
gravity, and thus rise or descend without 
the aid of their fins. 

The head of fishes is usually larger in 
proportion to the size of the body than 
that of other animals ; and although it is 
subject to great variety of form, it in al- 
most all cases consists of the same num- 
ber of bones as is found in other ovipar- 
ous animals. These bones are separate 
in young fishes, but in older ones become 
united and consolidated so as to make it 



difficult to distinguish them. The nos- 
trils are simple cavities placed at the front 
of the snout, and usually double. The 
cornea of the eye is very flat, and has but 
little aqueous humor, but the crystalline 
is hard and globular. The ear of fishes is 
very obscure, and, having neither eustach- 
ian tubes nor tympanal bones, their 
sense of hearing must be very imperfect. 
The head is attached to the body in such 
manner that its motion]is exceedingly lim- 
ited. The tongue varies in different fam- 
ilies : in some it is fleshy, but in many ca- 
ses it is osseous and frequently covered 
with teeth, so that their sense of taste 
must be very obtuse. The body of fishes 
is in most cases covered with scales, which 
cannot allow much sensibility to the 
touch. This imperfection is, probably, 
supplied in some cases by the fleshy cirri, 
with which several species are furnished. 
The teeth of fishes vary almost infinitely 
in number, form and situation. Besides 
the jaws, they are often found upon the 
tongue and palate, and not unfrequently 
in the throat and at the base of the gills, 
while some families are entirely destitute 
of them. The stomach is generally sim- 
ple and the intestines short. 

The sexes of fishes are distinguishedby 
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the male having a milt and the female a 
roe. The roe is composed of a multitude 
offerers, which the female deposits in some 
suitable place. After their extrusion, 
they are impregnated by the male, and 
left to hatch, without the further aid or 
care of the parents 

Fishes are long-li ved animals, and their 
fecundity is very remarkable. We have 
authenticated accounts of a. pike having 
lived 260 years, and a carp 200 ; and 
Leuwenhoek computed the numberof eggs 
in the roe of a cod fish to be 3,686,760, 
and in that of a flounder t.o be 1,357,400. 

In a country like Vermont, situated so 
remote from me ocean, and watered only 
by small fresh water streams and lakes, a 
very great variety or abundance of fish is 
hardly to be expected ; and yet it is a no- 
torious fact, that when the country was 
new all our waters swarmed with fishes 
of various kinds. Salmon and Shad were 
taken in the greatest plenty and perfec- 
tion in Connecticut river; and the for- 
mer together with the salmon trout, 
were abundant in lake Champlain, and in 
most of the streams connected with it. In 
the spring of the year, when these fishes 
were ascending our streams to their 
breeding places, they could be taken at 
the falls and rapids in scoop-nets, or in 
baskets fastened to poles, in almost any 
quantities desired. Brook trout, weigh- 
ing from. one to three pounds, were plen- 
tiful in nearly all our streams and ponds. 
But withsthe clearing and settling of the 
country these kinds of fishes have dimin- 
ished till the three former have become 
extremely rare, and the latter, though 
still numerous in many parts, are seldom 
taken exceeding half a pound in weight. 
For the production of this state of things 
several other causes have operated be- 
sides their diminution by fishing. The 
salmon and shad have probably been 
driven from our waters, chiefly by the 
erection of dams across nearly all our 
streams, which prevent their ascent to 
their favorite spawning places. Freshets, 
also, which have become more sudden 
and violent since the country has become 
cleared, have swept out the logs and other 
obstructions, which formed their places of 
resort and concealrpent, and have thus 
tended not only to diminish the number of 
our fishes, but to prevent their attaining 
so great magnitude as formerly. Those 
fishes of our lakes which do not ascend 
far up our streams to deposit their spawn, 
• have not been so much affected by these 
causes. These, however, though still ta- 
ken in considerable quantities, are not so 
abundant as formerly. 



Cuvier divides fishes into two sub-clas- 
ses. I. Osseous Fishes , or such as have 
hard, solid bones. II. Cartilaginous Fish- 
es, or such as have cartilage in the place 
of bones. Most of our fishes belong to 
the first of these divisions. The follow- 
ing is a Catalogue of Vermont Fishes, ar- 
ranged in the order in which they are de- 
scribed in the subsequent pages. 



I. OSSEOUS, OR BONY FISHES. 
Order I. — Acantiiopterygii. 
Family I.-^-Percidce. 

■ Perea serrato-grariulata, Common Perch. 
Lucio-Pei’ca anwicana, Pike Perch. 

Pomotis vulgaris. Common Sun Fish. 

u mcgalotis , Big Eared Sun Fish. 

Centrarchus ceneus, R,ock Bass. 

“ fasciatus, Black Bass. 
Etheostoma capr odes flog Fish. 

Family II. — Scienidcc. 

Corvina osculd : ; Sheep’s Head. 
Ord.II.--Malacopterygii Aedominales 
Family I . — Cyprinidce. 

Catastomus cyprinus, Carp Sucker. 
u ohlongus , Lake Mullet. 

teres , Sucker. 

u nigricans , Black Sucker. 

longiroslrum, Long Nosed Sucker. 
Lcuciscus pulchellus, Common Dace. 

“ crysoleucas, Shiner. 

“ atronasus , Brook Minnow 
II y dr argyrafus c a , Mud Fish. 

Family II- — Esocidce. 

Esox estor , Common Pike. 

u reticulatus , Pickerel. 

Family III. — Siluridce. 
Pimelodus vulgaris, Horned Pout. 
u nehulosus ,Bull Pout. 
u ccciiosus, Cat Fish. 

Fa mily I V. — Salmonida . 

Salma solar , Salmon. 

u namaycush , Namayensh, or Longe. 

u fond nal, is, Brook Trout. 

Osimrus cperlanus, Smelt. 

Curegonus albas, White Fish. 

Family V — Clupidce. 

Alosa vulgaris, Shad. 

Iliodon clodalus. Winter Shad. 
Lepisosteus oxyurus , J3ill Fish. 

“ lineatus. Striped Bill Fish. 

Ord. II.-Malacopterygii Subbrachiati 
Family, Gadidce . 

Lota maculosa, Ling. 

u comprcssa , Eel-pout. 

Order IV. — Malacoptervgii Apodes. 
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Family , Murenidcc. 

Murcna vulgaris , Common Eel. 

“ bostonicnsis , Black Eel. 
u argeniea , Silver Eel. 

II. CARTILAGINOUS FISHES. 
Family I. — Sturionidce. 

Acipmscr rubicundus, Round Nosed Sturgeon. 
“ oxyrh ynclms ,, Sharp Nosed Sturgeon. 
Family II. — Cyclostomidcs. 
Petromyzon nigricans, Blue Lamprey. 
Ammoccct.es conco lor, Mud Lamprey. 

I. OSSEOUS, OR BONY PISHES. 
Order I. — Acanthopterygii. 
Spinous rayed Fishes. 

Fishes of this order are recognized by 
the spines which occupy the place of the 
first rays of the dorsal fin, or the rays of 
the first dorsal when there are two. Some- 
times, instead of a first dorsal, there are 
only a few free spines. 

I. PERCIDiE, OR PERCH FAMILY. 
Genus Perca. — Cuvier. 

Generic Characters . — Two separate dorsal 
6ns ; rays of the first- spinous ; tongue smooth ; 
teeth in both jaws, in front of the vomer, and on 
the palatine bones ; preoperculum notched below 
and serrated on the posterior edge ; operculum 
bony, ending in a flattened point directed back- 
wards ; branchial rays seven ; scales rough, hard, 
and not easily detached. 




THE COMMON PERCH. 
Perca serrato-granulata. — Cuv. 
Cuv. et Val. Hist. Nat. des Poiss., U — 47. 



Description. — Body deep and thick, 
but becoming slender and nearly cylindri- 
cal towards the tail ; head rather small, 
and tapering towards the snout ; both 
jaws and palate covered with small teeth ; 
color greenish, or yellowish brown above; 
sides yellow, crossed by 7 transverse 
brownish bands ; belly white ; lateral 
line parallel to the curve of the back ; 
tail concave. Preoperculum narrow, and 
its edge armed with small spinous teeth, 
those on the lower margin larger, with 
their points directed forwards ; the oper- 
culum radiated with granulated rays, ter- 
minating posteriorly in a spine, with sev- 
eral spinous dentlculations beneath, and 
Ft. i. 17 



THE PERCH. 



grooves extending forward from them. 
The edges of the inter-operculum and 
sub-operculum are finely serrated, and 
the latter is prolonged into a membranous' 
point lying under the spine of the oper- 
culum. Humeral bones grooved and us- 
ually serrated. Jaws equal ; eyes rather 
large ; iris yellowish ; dorsal and caudal 
fins brownish ; pectorals orange on the 
lower part ; the others more or less ruddy. 
The first dorsal more than twice as long 
as high, with. a black spot or clouded with 
black towards the posterior part, the sec- 
ond two thirds as long as the first. Depth 
of the body to the total length of the fish 
as 1 to 4. Length of the specimen be- 
fore me 12 inches, depth 3, thickness 2. 

Rays, B. 7, P.0, V. 115, D. 13|'1|14, 
A. 2|7, C. 17. * 

History. — The Yellow Perch is one oT 
the most common fishes found in lake 
Champlain, and in the mouths of the riv- 
ers falling into this lake. They are taken 
both with the seine and hook, but chiefly 
with the latter. In the winter they are 
caught by cutting holes in the ice. They 
vary from 8 to 12 and even 14 inches in 
length, and are carried round for sale 
from house to house in the villages along 
the lake, at all seasons of the year, neatly 
scaled and dressed ready for cooking. In 
this condition they are sold at from 10 to 
20 cents a dozen, according to the season 
and their abundance. The flesh of the 
Perch is white, firm and agreeable to the 
palate, but is rather dry and bony. 

This fish agrees throughout with Dr. 
Mitchell’s description of his Bodianus 
flavescens, and is undoubtedly the species 
from which his description was drawn. 
Cuvier, having obtained specimens of this 
and another species which very closely 
resemble it, from the waters of the United 
States, gave to this species the name 
of P. serrato-granulata , on account of its 
serrated and granulated gill covers ; to 
the other, distinguished from this by the 
want of granulations, by its smaller size 
and greater number of brown bands upon 
its sides, he gave the name of P. jlaves - 
ccns. 

Ge nus Luc i o- P erca . — Cuvier. 

Generic Characters. — In the form of the 
body and situation of tin- fins like a Perch ; head 
more like a Pike ; edge of the pre-oporculum with 
one simple emargination ; some of the maxillary 
and palatine teeth long and pointed. 



* The letters indicate the fins, and the figures the 
number of rays in eacli B. Branchial rays ; P. 
Pectoral ; V. Ventral ; D. Dorsal ; A. Anal, and 
C. Caudal. 
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THE BUN FISH. 




AMERICAN PIKE-PERCH. 

Lucio-Perca americana. — Cuvier. 

C'uv. et Val. Hist. Nat ties Puiss, Til . p. 122, pi. 16. 

Fauna Boreali Americana, Fislies, p. 10. 

Description.— Body tapering and cyl- 
indrical towards the tail ; color nearly 
black above, sides brown and orange, bel- 
ly yellowish or bluish white, tail and fins 
spotted with black on a yellow ground, 
but varying much in different individ- 
uals; head depressed; eyes large, pupil 
transparent, iris yellow ; lower jaw longer 
than the upper ; two rows of teeth in the 
upper jaw and one in the lower ; teeth 
hooking inward and many of them long ; 
operculum terminated by a membranous 
point, preoperculum serrated and spinous 
at the angle ; a bony plate over the pec- 
toral fin ; rays of the first dorsal fin spi- 
nous. 

Rays, Br. 7, P. 13, V. 6, D. 14-21, 
A. 14, C. 17. 

History. — The usual length of this fish 
is from fourteen to twenty inches, and its 
weight from one to four pounds. It is ta- 
ken very plentifully from the waters of 
lake Champlain and its tributaries. It is 
a firm, bony fish, but as the bones are 
large and easily separated from the flesh, 
they are much less troublesome than in 
the Perch, and some other species. Its 
flesh is well flavored, though not so juicy 
and rich as that of our White Fish and 
some few others. In the form of its body 
and the situation of its fins, it closely re- 
sembles the Perches, but its head and teeth 
are more like the Pikes, and hence its 
name, Lucio-Perca , or Pike-Perch. This 
fish is called by Dr. Williams, in his His- 
tory of Vermont, the White Perch, but is 
generally known in Vermont simply by 
the name of Pilte, while the fish usually 
called Pike in other places is here called 
Pickerel. This fish, on the contrary, is 
called Pickerel in Canada. We have an- 
other species of this genus, probably the 
L. canadensis, but I am unable to say so 
positively at present. 



Genus Pomotis — Cuvier. 

Generic Characters . — A single dorsal fin ; 
6 gill rays on each side ; teeth small and crowd- 



ed ; body compressed and oval ; a membranous 
prolongation at the angle of the operculum. 




SUN FISH, OR POND PERCH. 

Pomotis vulgaris. — Cuvier. 

Shaw’s Zoology, IV— 482. Lit. ant] Phil Trans.N 1 . 
Y., I -403. Fauna Boreali Americana, p. 23. Sto- 
rer’s Report, p. 11. 

Description. — Color brownish green 
above ; below yellow ; sides bluish, spot- 
ted with brownish, umber, and dark pur- 
ple ; sides of the head striped longitudi- 
nally with undulating deep blue lines, 
with umber spots ; a large black spot, 
edged with silvery above and below, on 
the posterior angle of the operculum and 
its skinny prolongation, terminating back- 
ward in bright scarlet ; all tile fins brown- 
ish, portions oftlie dorsal and caudal spot- 
ted finely with black ; head between the 
eyes smooth, dark green, with 3 pores, or 
pits, the lines connecting which form very 
nearly’ an equi-lateral triangle ; teeth mi- 
nute and sharp in both jaws; upper jaw 
protractile ; under jaw longest ; mouth 
small ; nostrils’double, with a pore, mak- 
ing it appear triple ; eyes large and round ; 
back regularly curved from the nape to 
the posterior of the dorsal fin ; lateral line 
parallel to the curve of the back. Depth 
of the body to tire total length of the fish, 
as I to 3, nearly ; commencement of the 
anal fin equi-distant from the two ex- 
tremities; usual length about 5 inches. 

Rays Br. 6, P. 13, V. 1 [5, D. 9|12, A. 
3|10, C. 17. 

History. — This is a very common fish 
in the coves along the margin of lake 
Champlain, and about the mouths of our 
rivers. Though extensively known by 
the name of Sun Fish, and Pond Perch, it 
is, perhaps, more generally known by the 
name of Pumpkin Seed. It is also some- 
times called Bream. This fish, though 
said in Jardine’s Naturalists’ Library to 
be of unobtrusive colors, is one of the 
highest colored and most beautiful fishes 
found in our waters— < oftentimes vieing 
in brilliancy with the tropical fishes.’ 
The Sun Fish, though often taken with 
other fishes in the seine, is more common- 
ly taken with the hook, at which it bites 
with avidity. Its flesh is white and pal- 
atable, but the fish being small, thin, and 
bony, is little sought as an article of 
food. 
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THE BIG-EARED SUN FISH. 

Pomotis megalotis. — Rafines®ue. 

Icthelis ■ megalotis , Ichthyoiogia Ohiensis, p. 29, 
Description. — Color brownish olive 
above, head darker; sides approaching- to 
chestnut ; belly coppery, or ruddy whTte ; 
eides of the head and body with flexuose 
greenish, or bluish stripes and spots. 
Membranous prolongation of the opercu- 
lum verylongand whollyblack; eyes dark, 
the pupils being black” and iris brown' 
Tail and fins brownish. All the colors 
less brilliant than in the Pomotis vulsa- 
ris, its mouth proportionally larger, its 
tail less forked, and its pectorals broader 
and less pointed. Depth, contained a 
little more than twice in the total length. 
Length of the specimen before me 4.1 in- 
ches, depth 1.9, height of the, pectoraf 0.9, 
length of the black portion of the prolon- 
gation of the operculum 0.4. 

Rays, B., E. 4|, V. 115, D. 10111, A. 
3|10, C. 18. 

History. — The. specimen from which 
the above figure and description were 
drawn, was taken in Connecticut river at 
Barnet. It bears considerable resemblance 
to the preceding species, and is there 
known by the same -vulgar names. It 
may however readily be distinguished by 
the greater prolongation of the black 
membranous portion of-the gill cover, and 
the absence of the -scarlet termination, as 
well as by its greater depth in proportion 
to the length, its nearly even tail, deeper 
cleft mouth, and its broader and less 
pointed pectoral fins. 



Description.— Form elliptical ; body, 
deep and thin. Back dark; sides yellow- 
ish, approaching to white on the belly ; 
a quadrangular black spot in the centre 
of each scale, giving the sides a striped 
appearance from the gill-opening to the 
tail. Scales large on the sides, with the 
exposed part circular, and the concealed 
part finely grooved and truncated at the 
base ; smaller on the back, belly, cheeks 
and operculum; lateral line parallel to 
the curve of the back, containing 42 
scales ; opercula scaled, preoperculum 
serrated at the angle ; the operculum ter- 
minates backward in two thin lobes, with 
an acute notch between, and a dark col- 
ored membranous prolongation ; plate a- 
bove the pectoral smooth. Teeth small 
and thick like velvet pile in both jaws, on 
the vomer, and on the edges of the pala- 
tine bones. Eyes large and dark. Vent 
anterior. Ventral fins directly under the 
pectorals; anal commences under the 8th 
spinous ray of the dorsal ; dorsal and anal 
expanded posteriorly. The first ventral, 
the first- twelve dorsal, and the first six 
anal rays spinous. Length of the speci- 
men before me 71, inches, from the snout 
to the vent ; — to the posterior margin 

of the operculum 2|; depth 21, and con- 
tained near twice and a half in the total 
length. 



Rays, Br. P. 14, V. 115, 
6|9, C. -17. 1 



D. 12|10, A. 



History. — This fish is here known hy 
no other name than Rock Bass. It is 
quite a common fish in lake Champlain, 
and its larger tributaries. It is usually 
taken with the hook along the precipitous 
rocky banks of the lake and rivers, and 
from this circumstance it derives its name. 
It is considered a very good fish for the 
table, and its weight is usually about half 
a pound. 



Genus Ckntp.aechus.- Car. et Val. 

Generic Ghtlractei‘s.-*Body oval, compressed ; one 
dorsal tin ; teel li like velvet pile, on lire jaws, front 
of the vomer, palatine bones and tire base of Urn 
tongue; preopereulum entire; angle of t lie opercu- 
lum divided into two, flat points ; anal spines from 
3 to 9. 




THE ROCK BASS. 
Centrarchus ccneus . — Cuvier 

'Cichla aiiem Le Sueur Jour. Ac. Sc. Phil, ft, p2!4. 
Centrarchus mums, Cuv. et Val. iii, pi. 48.— Fauna 
-J3oreali Americana (Fislies) p. 18. 




THE BLACK BASS. 



Centrarchus fasciatus. — Le Suf,ur. 
Cichla fasciata, Le Sue. Jour, Ac.Sc.PhiUt, p 2J4. 

Description— Form somewhat elipti- 
cal, compressed, a little convex on the 
sides, and pointed forwards. Color dark 
greenish above, lighter and faintly mot- 
tled on the sides, and grayish white be- 
j neath , sides of the head fine, light green,; 
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scales firm, moderate on the sides and 
operculum, but very small on the cheeks, 
back of the neck, throat and belly. Pre- 
operculum with its upper limb nearly ver- 
tical and nearly at right angles with the 
lower, without spines or se natures ; in- 
teroperculum and suboperculum scaly up- 
on the upper side, and smooth below ; 
operculum triangular, with a membranous 
prolongation posteriorly, and the bony 
part terminating posteriorly in two thin 
lobes, with a deep notch between them, 
the lower lobe, which is largest, ending 
in several short spines ; teeth small, sharp 
and numerous in both jaws, on the lower 
anterior edges of the palatine bones, and 
on the vomer with a small cluster near 
the base of the triangular tongue, all 
standing like the pile on velvet, but 
hooking a little inward, those on the jaws 
largest. Fins small, brownish, and their 
soft parts covered with a rather thick mu- 
cous skin ; the dorsal rounded behind, 
low at the junction of the spinous and soft 
parts, and the spinous rays capable of be- 
ing reclined, imbricated and concealed in 
a longitudinal groove along the back ; 
ventrals a little behind the pectorals ; the 
anal under the posterior portion of the 
dorsal, and extending a little further back ; 
tail slightly emarginate, with the lobes 
rounded. Vent a trifle nearest the poste- 
rior extremity ; eyes moderately large ; 
lower jaw a trifle longer than the upper, 
with several visible pores along its mar- 
gin. Length of the specimen before me 
19 inches ; the greatest depth equals one 
third of the length, exclusive of the tail. 

Rays Br. 6, P. 17, V. 1|5, D. 10|15, A. 
3 1 1 1 , C. 17. 

History.— The Black Bass, by which 
name this fish is here generally known, 
ranks as one of the best fishes taken from 
our waters ; but, as is apt to be the case 
with good fishes, it is much less abundant 
than several other species which are 
greatly its inferior in point of quality. It 
is usually taken with the seine, and its 
weight varies from one to five or six 
pounds. 



Genus Etheostoma . — llafinesque . 

Generic Characters . — Body nearly cylindri- 
cal and scaly ; mouth variable with small teeth ; 
gill cover double or triple, unserrate wish a spine 
on the operculum, and without scales ; branchial 
rays six ; rays in the ventral six, one of which is 
spiny, no appendage ; dorsal more or less divided 
into two, with all the rays of the anterior portion 
spiny ; vent nearly medial. 



THE HOG FISH. 




THE HOG FISH. 

Etheostoma caprodcs. — Raf. 

Rafinesque Ich. Obiens. p. 38. Kirt. Rep. Zool. 
Ohio, p. 1G8. Boston Jour. 'Nat. His. Ill — 346. 

Description. — Body lengthened and 
cylindrical ; head elongated, flattened on 
the forehead, with the snout protruded 
and rounded like that of the hog ; under 
jaw narrower and shorter than the upper; 
mouth beneath, small. Color yellowish, 
darkly spotted and barred with brown 
above and on the sides; belly yellowish 
white ;. 10 brown bars or blotches on the 
sides, the posterior one at the base of the 
tail black, with about 20 less distinct bars 
above and between these passing over 
the back ; caudal and dorsal fins finely 
spotted or barred with brown ; pectoral, 
ventral and anal transparent, unspotted 
and yellowish; posterior part of the head 
above nearly black, but lighter towards 
the snout; eyes middling size, promi- 
nent; pupil black, surrounded by a bright 
line and a yellowish silvery iris ; tail 
slightly lunated ; scales ciliated and 
rough ; operculum terminated posteriorly 
in a sharp spine ; minute teeth in both 
jaws and on the vomer ; lateral line 
straight ; ventrals behind the pectorals 
and under the anterior part of the second 
dorsal. Length 3.2 inches; pectoral fin 
as long as the head. 

Rays, Br. 6, P. 14, V. 6, D. 14J14, A. 
12,0.17. 

History. — This fish, though its vulgar 
name might be thought to imply the con- 
trary, is certainly one of the most sym- 
metrical and beautiful fishes found in our 
waters. It received the name of Hog 
Fish from a resemblance in the form of 
its snout and lower jaw to those of that 
quadruped. It is quite common in the 
mouths of the streams which fall into 
lake Champlain, but being a slender fish, 
and never exceeding 4 or 5 inches in 
! length, no account is made of it as an ar- 
ticle of food, and very little is known of 
its habits. It swims low in the water, 
and when at rest usually lies at the bot- 
tom. 

II.-SCIENIDJS orSCIENA FAMILY. 

Genus Corvina. — Cuvier. 

Generic Characters. — Head gibbous; caver- 
nous, and scaly ; stones in (he sack of the ear very 
large ; no canine nor palatine teeth ; all the teeik 
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small and crowded ; preoperculum dentate d ; bran- 
chial rays seven ; anal fin short, with the second 
spine robust and strong. 




THE SHEEP’S HEAD. 
CorvincL oscula. — Le Sueur. 



Sciena oscula. Le Su., Jour. A. N. Sci., ii, p. 252. 

Description. — Back elevated ; body 
deep, thick through the abdomen, and 
compressed to an edge along the back, 
and slender near the tail ; head declining ; 
snout short, rounded, with three small 
openings at the end, and large pores near 
the tip of the lower jaw ; mouth rather 
small, lips distinct ; teeth in both jaws co- 
nic and crowded, the outer series largest; 
eyes large, round, ana near the snout; 
nostrils double, the posterior much the 
largest, and very near the eye ; head and 
opercula covered with scales; preopercu- 
lum coarsely serrated ; base of 2d dorsal, 
pectoral, anal and caudal fins covered 
with scales ; the 9 rays of the first dorsal, 
1 ray of the 2d dorsal, the first ventral and 
two first ana.l rays, spinous ; the 1st dorsal 
and 1st anal spine very short, the 2d large 
and stout; scales rough. Color brown- 
ish gray above, sides silvery, and pearly 
white, or cream color, beneath ; head 
with livid purple reflections; dorsal, pec- 
toral, anal and caudal fins brownish ; ven- 
trals yellowish ; lateral line parallel to the 
arch ofthe back, arid visible on two-thirds 
of the length of the tail; tail rounded; 
height of the second dorsal nearly uni- 
form, the posterior reaching the base of 
the caudal ; depth of the fish contained 3 
times in the total length. Length of the 
specimen before me 17*} inches ; greatest 
depth just behind the pectorals oh- 
Rays Br. 7, P. 16, V. 115, D. 9—113.1, 
A. 2|8, C. 18. _ ^ - 

History. — This fish is quite common 
in lake Champlain, and is here generally 
known by the name of Sheep's Head. It 
is also foiled in the western lakes and the 
Ohio river, where it is more commonly 
called the White Perch. This fish, taken 
from the Ohio river, is said to be fat, ten- 
der, and well flavored; but ours is lean, 
tough, and bony, and seldom eaten. It 
received its vulgar name from its resem- 
bling in appearance the Sargus ovis , 
which is also called Sheep’s Head on ac- 
count of its ‘ arched nose and smutty 
face ;’ but the resemblance is in appear- 
ance only, for while the latter is consid- 



THE CARP SUCKER. 



ered one of the most delicious fishes for 
the table, the former is seldom carried to 

the table. 

Ord. I1-Mai,acopterygii abdominal.es. 

Soft rayed abdominal fishes. 

The Malacopterygii are distinguished 
by having nearly or quite all of the 
fin -rays soft and branching as in the 
trout, and the order abjJowi inales embraces 
the soft- rayed fishes, whose ventral fins 
are situated far back upon the abdomen, 
aa in the trout, sucker and pickerel. 

I.— CYPRINIDJE, OR CARP FAMILY. 

Genus Catastomus. — Le Sueur. 

Generic Characters . — Back With a single 
dorsal fin ; gill membrane three rayed ; head and 
opercula smooth ; jaws toothless and retractile ; 
mouth beneath die snout ; lips plaited, lobed. or 
cartmculaied, suitable for sucking; threat with 
pectinated teeth. This Genus embraces the 
Suckers of the Uni ed Slates, of which there are 
about 20 species. 




THE CARP SUCKER. 

Catastomus cy primes * — Le Sueur. 

Jour. Acad. Sci. Phil., vol. I. p. 91, plate. 

Description. — Form gibbous ; back 
arched, thin and sharp ; belly thick and 
flattened between the pectoral and ven- 
tral fins. Head small and sloping ; snout 
short; eyes rather small, pupil black, iris 
golden yellow; nostrils large and double; 
mouth small and lunated. Color light 
silvery brown, with golden reflections 
above, approaching to yellowish white, or 
cream color below, Scales very large, 
excepting along the base of the dorsal fin, 
of a semi-rhomboidal form, and beautiful- 
ly radiated ; the lateral line first bends 
downward, then nearly straight ; 40 scales 
on the lateral line and 13 in the oblique 
row, extending from the beginning of the 
dorsal to the middle of the ventral fin. 
Fins brownish flesh-color, all the rays 
coarse ; the dorsal commences at the 
highest part of the back, a little forward 
of the ventrals, and terminates nearly 

* This species was removed by Cuvier from the 
genus Catastomus , of Le Sueur, to his own sub- 
genus Labeo, which is distinguished from the Ca- 
tastomus by the greater length of tbe dorsal fin. 
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over the middle of the anal, three or four 
of the first rays being much elongated, the 
others short; the anal fin slightly luna- 
ted, the caudal forked with pointed lobes. 
The swimming bkddder divided in three 
sacks, connected by tubes. Length of the 
specimen before me from the snout to the 
extremity of the tail 16 inches,— to the 
tail 13, to the vent 10,— to the middle of 
the gill opening 3£; greatest depth 5; 
greatest thickness 2£; height of the front 
part of the dorsal 4 1, ; length ot the dor- 
sal 5, scale on the side .8 by .7. 

Rays, Hr. 3, P. 16, V. 10, D. 28, A. 9, 
C. 18. ’ 

History.—' T his fish, though said to be 
common further south, is only occasion- 
ally taken in our waters, and here varies 
from 1 to 3 or 4 pounds in weight. It is 
considered a very good fish for the table, 
but like the others in this family it is 
wanting in firmness. 




THE LAKE MULLET. 

Catastomus oblongus. — Mitchell. 

Cyprinus oblongus — Mitchell. Trans. Lit. and Phil. 

Sue. of JN. Y., I — 459. 

Description. — Form gibbous ; back 
arched ; body deep and thick ; head short 
and smooth ; mouth under, small and 
toothless ; gill openings narrow. Color 
above dark brown, lighter with bronzy re- 
flections on the sides, and dirty cream- 
color beneath ; scales large with radiating 
stria;, and arranged in about 13 lono-itm 
dmal rows on each side; lateral line^me- 
dial and nearly straight, but not very con- 
spicuous. Dorsal fin brownish, the other 
fins lighter and usually more or less rud- 
dy ; pectorals, situated low and far for- 
ward upon the throat; ventrals under the 
middle of the dorsal ; the anal reaching 
the base of the caudal ; tail deeply forked • 
swimming bladder in three sacks con- 
nected by tubes. Length of the specimen 
before me 25 inches, depth in front of the 
dorsal 6, thickness 3, height of the dor- 
sal 3.2. Weight fir lbs. 

Rays, B. 3, P. 17, V. 9, D. 16, A. 9, 
C. 18. 

History.— This fish is described by 
Dr. Mitchell under the name of the Chub 
of New York. It is here very generally 
known by the name of Mullet , under 
which name several species of lake suck- 



l’HE SUCKER. 



ers are confounded, although it belongs 
to a family of fishes entirely distinct from 
the real Mullet. This is one of our most 
common fishes, and in the spring and 
early part of summer is caught with the 
seine in large quantities, both in lake 
Champlain and in the mouths of its lar- 
ger tributaries. The flesh of this fish is 
rather soft, and is considerably filled with 
the knots of fine bones so common to this 
family, and yet it is regarded as a very 
good fish for the table. There are various 
methods of cooking it, but it is generally 
most highly esteemed when baked. The 
fish grows to a larger size, and is taken in 
lake Champlain in larger quantities than 
any other species of this family. Their 
usual length is from 15 to 20 inches, and 
their weight from 2 to 5 pounds. But 
individuals are often taken which are 
much larger, weighing, in some cases, 9 
or 10 pounds. The usual price, when 
fresh, is from 3 to 4 cents a pound. 



THE SUCKER. 

Catastomus teres. — Mitchell. 
Cyprinus teres -Mitchell. Ti ms. Lit. and Phil. So« 
of N. Y., 1-459. 

Description. — Body lengthened, thick 
and subcylindrical, the head one-sixth the 
total length ; color blackish brown above, 
darkest on the head, often tinged with 
green ; sides brownish, often with golden 
reflections from the scales ; belly white, 
and sometimes yellowish ; dorsal and 
caudal fin brown; the other fins ruddy, or 
yellowish brown. Head rather small, and 
with the cheeks and opercula smooth ; 
eyes small, iris golden, but very dark in 
some specimens ; nostrils large, double 
and very near the eye in front. Scales 
of middling size, radiated, with 17 in the 
oblique row extending from the anterior 
base of the ventral to the posterior ray of 
the dorsal, the middle scale being crossed 
by the lateral line which is straight in 
the middle of the body, and contains 61 
scales. Pectoral fins situated very near 
the gills, the dorsal on the middle of the 
back, and about as long as high ; the ven- 
trals rather small, under the middle of the 
dorsal; the anal far back, reaching the 
base of the caudal, and its length°con- 
tained 2J times in its height ; “the tail 
forked ; all the fin ravs coarse, particu- 
larly those of the anal fin. The swim- 
ming bladder in two sacks connected by 
a tube. Length of the specimen before 
me 22 J inches, from the snout to the pos- 
terior edge of the gill covers 4.4, from the 
gill to the base ot the tail along the later- 
al line 15. Its greatest: depth 5.4, thick- 
ness 3, and its weight 5,1 lbs. 
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THE B L A C v AND DONG-NOSED SUCKERS. 



Rays, Br. 3, P. 18, V. 10, D. 13, A. 8, 
C. 18. 

History. — This is generally known on 
the west si de of the Green Mountains by 
the name of Sucker, or Black Sucker, 
while another species is known by the 
same names on the east side of the moun- 
tains. This fish is quite common in lake 
Champlain, and in most of the large 
streams and ponds connected with it. 

THE BLACK SUCKER. 

Catastomus nigricans. — Le Sueur. 

Jour. Acad. Nat. Science, I — 103. Storer’s Report, 
Fishes of Mass., p. 86. 

Description. — Color of the back black ; 
sides reddish yellow with black blotches; 
beneath white, with golden reflections ; 
scales moderate in size ; head quadrangu- 
lar, one fifth the length of the fish ; top 
of the head of a deeper black than the 
body ; eyes moderate, oblong ; pupils 
black ; irides golden ; 'mouth large ; cor- 
rugations of the lips very large, particu- 
larly those of the lower lip ; lateral line, 
rising back of the operculum on a line op- 
posite the centre of the eye, makes a very 
slight curve downwards and then pursues 
nearly a straight course to the tail, and 
contains 60 scales ; back between the 
head and dorsal fin rounded; pectoral, ven- 
tral and anal fins reddish ; caudal and 
dorsal blackish ; height of the dorsal equal 
to two thirds its length ; third and fourth 
rays of the anal reach the base of the 
caudal. Length of the specimen from 
which the description is drawn 15 inches. 

Rays, D. 13, P. 18, V. 9, A. 8, C. 18. 
— Slorcr. 

History. — This I suppose to be the 
common Sucker on the east side of the 
Green Mountains in this state ; but not 
having obtained any good specimen of it, 
I have copied above Dr. Storer’s descrip- 
tion, which was made from a specimen 
obtained from Walpole. They frequently 
weigh 3 or 4 pounds, and exceed 20 inch- 
es in length. 

THE LONG-NOSED SUCKER. 

Catastomus longirostrum. — Le Sueur. 

Journal Academy Nat. Sciences, Phil., 1—102. 

Description. Body sub-cylindric, 

straight, delicate ; head flat ; eyes large, 
irides yellowish white ; aperture of the 
mouth greatly arcuated, and large ; scales 
very small and roundish ; color of the 
body above reddish, paler on the sides ; 
abdomen white, with a bluish tint; later- 
al line curved above the pectoral fin. 
Dorsal fin deeper than broad, quadrangu- 
lar ; the extremity of the anal fin does not 
reach the base of the caudal ; head hori 



THE DACE* 



zontal, terminated in a long snout. Length 
of the individual described 5 inches. 

Rays, P. 16, V. 9, D. 12, A. 7, C. 18. 
— Le Sueur. 

History. — “ This fish I discovered,” 
says Le Sueur, “ in the state of Vermont ; 
I have not seen it in any other state.” 
Not having met with this fish, I can only 
give Le Sueur's account of it. 

Genus Leuciscus. — Klein. 

Generic Characters. — The dorsal and anal 
fins short and without strong rays at the com- 
mencement, of either ; no cirri. 

This genus embraces those fishes which are 
generally known in New England, by the names 
of Dace, Chub and Shiner. 




THE COMMON DACE. 
Leuciscus pulchellus. — Storer. 



Storer’s Report on Fishes of Massachusetts, p. 91. 

Description. — Upper part of the head 
and tail blackish ; back approaching to 
olive ; sides lighter; belly white ; cheeks, 
gill covers and lower fins more or less 
ruddy ; scales striated, exhibiting a most 
beautiful play of green, blue, golden and 
silvery reflections. A dark colored mem- 
brane visible at the junction of the scales, 
giving the sides of the fish a reticulated 
appearance; 49 scales on the lateral line, 
which begins near the upper part of the 
gill-opening, bends rapidly downward 
through 9 scales, and then pursues a 
straight course to the tail. Head and 
operculum smooth, the latter with cupre- 
ous reflections. Scales rather large and 
much crowded above the pectoral fins. 
Eyes small, pupil black, surrounded by 
a golden line which fades into gray on 
the iris. Mouth large ; lips, tongue and 
palate fleshy; jaws toothless ; two patches 
of pectinated teeth in the throat, with 
four teeth in each. Ventral fins under 
the front of the dorsal ; the anal fin twice 
its length from the caudal ; the two first 
rays short and closely applied to the third 
in the dorsaL and anal fin. Swimming 
bladder in two sacks connected by a tube. 
Length of the specimen before me 17 
inches — from the snout to the posterior 
part of the operculum 3£ — to the vent 9J. 
Total length 4s\ times the greatest depth. 

Rays, Br. 3, P. 16, V. 8, D. 10, A. 10, 
C. 19. 
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History. — This fish is quite common 
in lake Champlain and its tributaries. It 
is readily caught with the hook, and the 
flavor of its flesh is agreeable, but it is 
so soft and filled with small bones that it is 
not much valued as an article of food. 
The length of those usually taken varies 
from 5 to 12 inches, but they sometimes 
grow to the length of 20 inches. 




THE SHINER. 



Leuciscus crysoleucas. — M itc hell . 

Trans, hit.', anil Phil-. Soc. of N. V., p. 459. 

Fauna Boreuli Am r. Fishes. page 122. 

Storer's Report, Fishes of Mass., page 88. 

De-script ion. — F orm ovate ; body deep 
and thin, the depth contained 4 times in 
the total length. Color greenish above, 
lighter on the sides and yellowish white 
beneath ; a very broad indistinct yellow- 
ish or cupreous strip# along the side to 
the middle of the taii. The fins of a dull 
yellow color, with the extremities of the 
dorsal, caudal and anal fins and the first 
ray of the pectoral more or less black ; 
cheek and operculum with yellow and 
silvery reflections ; scales rather large, 
radiated, crossed by concentric undula- 
tions, or strife ; the whole side exhibiting 
blue, green, cupreous, yellow and silvery 
reflections, according to the direction of 
the light. Eyes large ; iris bright yellow. 
Head and gill covers smooth, mouth in 
front of the eyes, small, toothless, and di- 
rected upwards. The lateral line com- 
mences near the upper part of the gill 
opening, bends downwards and passes 
along nearly parallel to the curve of the 
abdomen, to the tail, being only one third 
as far from the belly as from the back at 
the ventral fin. Swimming bladder in 
two sacks. Length of the pectoral fins 
to their height as 2 to 7 ; ventrals before 
the dorsal with slender bracts above their 
base; dorsal fin medial, its length being 
to the height of the anterior part as 1 io 2 ; 
the anal fin commences under the termi- 
nation of the dorsal, its length being to 
the height of the anterior part as 7 to 6 ; 
tail large and forked. Length of the spe- 
cimen before me 4.6 inches ; depth 1.1. 

Rays, Br. 3, P. 17, V. 8, D. 10, A. 15, 
C. 19. 

History. — This fish is quite common, 
particularly in the small ponds and coves 
along the shore of lake Champlain, and 
about the mouths of our large streams, 



THE BROOK MINNOW. 



where it is found associated with perch, 
bull-pouts and mud fishes. 




THE BROOK MINNOW. 

LeuciscuS atro nasus . — Mitchell. 

Trans. Lit. and Phil. Soc. p. 400. Storer’s Report 
on Fishes of Mass., p. 92. 

Description. — Body rather thick and 
deep through the abdomen ; head a little 
flattened above, and narrowed towards 
the snout. Color above brownish olive 
spotted with black; beneath white with 
cupreous and silvery reflections, and some- 
times red ; a dark band passes round the 
nose, crosses the eye, passes along the 
sides and through the middle of the tail, 
which is forked ; above this band is us- 
ually a yellowish stripe ; eyes middling 
size ; iris bright yellow, where it is not 
darkened by the above mentioned dark 
band. The lateral line commences on the 
nape of the neck, passes obliquely down- 
wards across the dark band on the side 
and along the lower margin of the band 
to the tail. Nostrils large, double and 
tubelar. Dorsal fin behind the ventrals 
and twice as high as it is long. Vent me- 
dial and under the posterior rays of the 
dorsal fin. Fins brownish yellow. Swim- 
ming bladder in two sacks connected by 
a tube. Length 24-mehes ; head a little 
more than one sixth of the total length. 

Rays, Br. 3, P. 12, V. 7, D. 7, A. 7, 
C 19. 

History. — This species is quite com- 
mon in most of the streams in Vermont, 
and particularly so in those that fall di- 
rectly into lake Champlain. It is an ac- 
tive, lively little fish, and on account of 
the stripes on its sides, the colors of 
which are changeable, according to the 
direction of the light falling upon them, 
it is one of our most beautiful fishes. 
When fully grown this fish is only from 
2j| to 3 inches long, and, though found in 
great numbers, its diminutive size ren- 
ders it of no account as an article of 
food. It is chiefly sought to be used as 
bait for Pike and other large fishes. 

The Exoglosson nigrcscens , described 
by Rafmesque in the Journal of Academy 
Nat. Sci., Phil., I — 422, which he says he 
found in lake Champlain, and several oth- 
ers of this family, which I know to exist 
in our waters, I have thought it best to 
omit, because I cannot speak of them 
with confidence without further exanii- 
nation. 
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THE MUD FISH. THE COMMON PIKE. 



Genus Hydrargyra. — Le Sueur. 

Generic Characters. — Ventral fins 6 rayed; 
teeth in the jaws arid throat ; those of the jaws 
conic and recurved ; none in the palate ; jaws pro- 
tractile; lower jaw longer than the upper one; 
one dorsal fin, situated nearer the tail than the 
head. Opposite to the anal fin ; scales on the oper- 
cula and body; head fiat., shielded above with 
large scales, the centre scale largest. 




THE MUD FISH. 

Hydrargyra fusca . 

Description. — Color above dark olive, 
mottled with blackish; sides mottled or 
variegated with brown, green and golden, 
with faint indications of yellowish bars ; 
belly dull brownish, bronzy, yellow ; fins 
dusky yellow ; sides yellowish at the base 
of the tail, crossed by a vertical black bar, 
with a brownish, crescent-shaped line a- 
long the base of the caudal rays, making, 
with a vertical line, the form of the letter 
D. Form thick and plump; head slight- 
ly flattened above ; upper jaw shorter 
than the lower, and broadly truncated ; 
lower jaw curved upward and rounded ; 
mouth slightly cleft; teeth in both jaws 
and front part of the vomer, small, crowd- 
ed, and incurved ; four patches of short, 
conical tpeth in the throat. Eyes moder- 
ately large, pupil black, iris yellow, cor- 
nea very prominent and clear. Scales on 
the body, bead, cheeks and operculum ; 
those on the back part of the head largest. 
Tail fully rounded, a little shorter than 
the head, which is a little more than one- 
fifth the total length of the fish. Ventral 
fins small, medial, and slightly in advance 
of the beginning of the dorsal; anal fin 
under the posterior part of the dorsal and 
about as high as long ; the dorsal nearly 
twice as long as high, and about its length 
from the caudal. The dorsal and anal 
have their first rays short and closely ap- 
plied to the second ray ; outer rays of the 
caudal also very short. Length of the 
longest of 12 specimens before me in- 
ches; greatest depth .8; thickness .5. 

Rays, Br. 4, F. 15, V. 6, D. 14, A. 10, 

C 16 . 

Hist ory. — These fishes exist in con- 
siderable numbers in the marshes and 
coves along the margin of lake Cham- 
plain, and of the rivers which fall into it. 
They are very tenacious of life, and live 
longer than most fishes without -water. 
During droughts, as the waters subside 
' Pt. i. 18 



and recede from the coves, they have the 
power, by a springing motion, of trans- 
porting themselves from one little puddle 
to another. They also have the power of 
partially burying themselves and living 
in the mud and among the moist grass- 
roots, after the other small fishes associa- 
ted with them are all dead for the want of 
water. In these situations vast numbers 
of them are devoured by birds, muskrats, 
and foxes. In severe droughts, like that 
of 1841, the quantity of small fishes which 
die in consequence of the drying up of 
the coves, is exceedingly great. In one 
small cove, which 1 visited on the 24th of 
September, 1841, 1 found Mud Fishes and 
other small fishes dead in piles, in the low 
places which had become dry. One small 
portion of the cove, still covered with wa- 
ter and leaves to the depth of 4 or 5 in- 
ches, was literally filled with fishes strug- 
gling together for existence. This por- 
tion amounted to about one square rod, 
and in this space there could not have 
been much J less than a barrel of fishes. 
They consisted of pickerel, yellow perch, 
shiners, bull pouts and mud fishes, but 
mostly of the two last. My feelings were 
really pained at the sight, and moved by 
compassion for the poor fishes, 1 heartily 
wished for rain, which, on the next day, 
earne in abundance, to the joy, not only 
of the fishes and their sympathizers, but 
of the whole country. 

II.— ESOCES, OR PIKE FAMILY. 

Genus Esox.— Linnams. 

Generic Characters. — Snout elongated, 
broad, depressed, and obtuse; sides of the lower 
jaw with long acute teeth ; intermaxillaries, pal- 
ate, vomer and tongue studded with small teeth ; 
a single dorsal fin, situated far hack and over the 
anal fin. 




THE COMMON PIKE. 

Esox estor . — Le Sijeur. 

Journal Acad; Nat. Sei., Phil., I -419. 

Esox lucius, Rich. Fauna Borealfi p 124. 

Description. — Body thick, somewhat 
four-sided ; back nearly straight from the 
head to the dorsal fin, and parallel to the 
abdomen. Color of the back blackish 
green ; sides lighter, with violet and sil- 
very reflections and several longitudinal 
rows of rounded and oblong yellowish 
spots ; belly pearly white. Head one 
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fourth the total length, flattened or con- 
cave on the upper part, and of a dark bot- 
tle green color ; large pores on tire bead 
and lower jaw ; upper jaw broad, flatten- 
ed and thinned down to an edge at the 
extremity ; lower jaw reflected and long- 
er than the upper; tongue truncated at 
the extremity ; teeth on the tongue, vo- 
mer, palatine bones and jaws, of different 
sizes, and either straight or hooking in- 
wards; eyes lateral, close to the crown, 
and mid-way between the gill opening 
and end of the snout; pupil surrounded 
by a golden line and grayish iris. Scales 
small, often- e margin ate,, and towards the 
hack marked with bright lines in the form 
of the letter V. Lateral line nearly 
straight, nearer the back than belly, and 
formed by a deep notch in every 3d or 4th 
scale; usually several irregular rows of 
these notched scales on the sides resem- 
bling lateral lines. Fins all marked with 
brownish and yellow, and usually more 
or less ruddy except the dorsal ; pectoral 
and ventral 1 fins small; the posterior at- 
tachment of the ventrals medial ; vent 
under the front part of the dorsal, and 
anal fin under the posterior part ; tail 
forked. Preoperculum irregular, narrow 
in the middle ; operculum quadrangular, 
scaly on the upper part; suboperculum 
narrow, and a little longer than the oper- 
culum ; interoperculum small and mostly 
concealed. Length of the specimen be- 
fore me 17 inches — to the pectorals 4, 
ventrals 8. anal 11 

Rays, Br. 15, P. 13, V. 10, D. 18, 
A. 16, C. 19. 

1-1 i story. — This species is very com- 
mon in lake Champlain and all its larger 
tributaries. Tt is generally known in 
Vermont by the name of Pickerel . About 
the north end of the lake and in Canada 
generally it is called the Pike, on account 
of its resemblance to the English Pike. 
Indeed the resemblance is so close that 
Dr. Richardson regards them as identical, 
and has described our Pike in his Fauna 
Boreali Americana under the name of the 
foreign species, Esox Lucius , but they are 
generally regarded by naturalists as dis- 
tinct species. This fish grows to a large 
size, frequently exceeding 30 inches in 
length, and weighing 10 or 12 pounds. 
It is very voracious, and devours great 
numbers of reptiles and small fishes. It 
is taken both with the hook and seine, 
and is considered a very good fish for the 
table. The fishermen say that there is 
another fish of this family in lake Cham- 
plain, which they call the Maskalong&, If 
so, it is probably the fish which Richard- 
son ( Fauna Boreali , p. 127J calls E. estor , 
Maskinonge. 1 lately received one which 



THE BULL POUT 



was sent me as a Maskalonge, but which 
proved to be only a plump specimen of 
the Common Pike. 

THE PICKEREL. 

Esox reticulatus. — Le Sueur. 

Journal Academy Nat. Sci., I — 414. 

Storer’s Report, Fishes of Mass., p. 97. 

Description. — Color variable from 
greenish brown to brilliant golden, but in 
all cases marked with irregularly distrib- 
uted longitudinal lines ; beneath white. 
Snout obtuse; gape of the mouth great; 
lower jaw longer than the upper; teeth 
in front of the lower jaw small, on the 
sides large and pointed. Eyes moderate 
in size, pupil black, iris yellow ; nostril 
double; fins greenish; the pectoral and 
anal reddish after death ; dorsal fin longer 
than the anal; pectorals commence on a 
line with the 16th branchial ray ; vent 
large, 2 lines in front of the anal fin ; 
from the dorsal fin to the commencement 
of the caudal 2 inches. Length of the 
specimen from which the above descrip- 
tion was made 16 inches ; head about one 
fourth the length of the body ; width of 
the head in front of the eyes equal to half 
its length. 

Rays, B. 17, D. 18, P. 13, V. 11, A. 17, 

C. 19. — Storer. 

History. — This is the Common Pick- 
erel on the east side of the Green Moun- 
tains in Vermont, as the preceding spe- 
cies is on the west side. It is found in 
Connecticut river and most of its larger 
tributaries, and it has multiplied exceed- 
ingly in several ponds to which it has 
been transported by the inhabitants in the 
neighborhood. This is the Common Pick- 
erel of Massachusetts and the other New 
England states. 

III.-SILURIDiE OR CAT-FISH FAMILY. 

Genus Pimelodus. — Lacepede . 

Generic Characters. — Body covered with a 
naked skin ; no lateral armature ; jaws and often 
palatine bones furnished with teeth, but there ig 
no band of teeth on the vomer parallel to that on 
the upper jaw. The form of the head varies ex- 
ceed irufly, as well as the number of cirri. Two 
dorsal fins, the second adipose. 

THE BULL POUT. 

Pimelodus vulgaris . 

Silurus catus , Mitch. Trans. Lit. Phi. Society of 
New York, page 433. 

Description. — Body without scales, 
covered with a mucous skin, tapering and 
cylindrical ; head large, broad, depressed, 
color above dark, approaching to black ; 
sides dark olive, or fuliginous, the color 
rubbing off or becoming lighter after b®- 
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mg taken from the water ; belly dirty 
white, often linged with red; fins dark, 
often purplish; mouth broad ; under jaw 
longest, and a broad band of small conical 
teeth in each ; cirri 8, 4 in a row upon 
the under lip, the two outer ones nearly 
twice as large as the middle ones, one 
still larger at each angle of the month, 
and a small one at eacli nostril ; the first 
dorsal ray and the first ray in each pecto- 
ral fin a strong spine, with the point free 
and sharp. A bony process projects back- 
ward over the base of the pectoral fin. 
Tail slightly rounded. Length of the 
specimen before me 12J inches, width of 
the head 2.3, depth of the body 1.8, 
thickness 1.6. 

Rays, B. 7, P. 117, V. 8, D 116-0, A. 
20, C. 17. ' 

History. — This fish, which is quite 
plentiful in lake Champlain, is here gen- 
erally known by the name of Bull Pout. 
Those taken from the lake are usually ■ 
from 9 to 13 inches in length. For the 
table they require skinning like the Eel ; 
but, though their flesh is tender and well 
flavored, there is so much waste in dress- 
ing, because of the great size of the head, 
that very little account is made of them 
as an article of food. This fish I suppose 
to be the species described by Dr. Mitch- 
ell under the name of Sikirus catus , but 
whether it is the Pimelodus catus of Le 
Sueur, 1 have no means of judging, nev- 
er having seen his description. 



THE HORNED POUT. 

Pimelodus iiebulosus. — Le Sueur? 
Memoires du Mm, d’Hist Nat., V — 149. Storer’s 
Report, page 102. 

Description. — Color dark olive, or fu- 
liginous, darkest on the head and back, 
yellowish or cupreous on the sides, ap- 
proaching to ruddy white on the belly ; 
fins mostly ruddy at the base and brown- 
ish towards the extremity; head flattened 
above ; upper jaw rather longest ; both 
jaws furnished with numerous small coni- 
cal teeth ; 8 cirri about the head, 2 short 
ones at the nostrils, 4 longer ones on the 
chin, and 2 much longer, being 1.1 inch, 
extend backward from the angles of the 
mouth, and terminate in a fine filament. 
Spine of the 1st dorsal articulated, and 
free at the point; spines of the pectorals 
also free at the point, and strongly serra- 
ted interiorly; adipose fin over the poste- 
rior part of the anal. Tail nearly even. 
Length of the specimen before me 4.^ 
inches, width of the head .8. Body much 
flattened vertically towards the tail. 

Rays, B. 7, P. 1|7, V. 8, D. l|5, A. 20, 
C. 17. 



THE CAT FISH. 



History. — This fish is common in Con- 
necticut river, and in many of its larger 
tributaries. The specimen from which 
my description was drawn was taken in 
Connecticut river at Barnet It is there 
called the Pout, or Horned Pout. Hav- 
ing had an opportunity to compare only 
this one small specimen from Connecticut 
river with the Bull Pout found in lake 
Champlain, I am not prepared to say 
with confidence that they do not both be- 
long to the same species; but as this spe- 
cimen differs from the lake fish in having 
its body more flattened towards the tail, 
in having its upper jaw longest instead 
of shortest, in having the cirri at the 
angles of the mouth proportionally longer 
and the adipose fin more distant from the 
tail, I have introduced them as distinct 
species. 




THE CAT FISH. 

Pimelodus * * * * * 



Description.-CoIoi* dark smoky brown 
approaching to black above ; cupreous or 
fuliginous on the sides; belly dull ruddy 
white ; skin scaleless and smooth ; fins 
dull smoky brown, more or less ruddy 
below. Head slopes gradually from the 
nape of the neck to the snout, which, as 
well as the head, is narrower and more 
pointed than the preceding species; the 
body also is more elongated; 8 cirri in 
the usual situations, all blackish excepting 
the two middle ones on the under lip 
which are flesh-colored, and not more 
than half as large as the two outer ones; 
those at the angle of the mouth very long, 
reaching beyond the pectorals half way 
to the ventral fins ; those at the nostrils 
smallest. Mouth narrow, with the upper 
jaw overlapping the lower ; teeth small, 
conical and numerous. Bony spine in 
the pectoral fin very strong, with about 
20 sharp teeth on the posterior edge, and 
a strong bony process lying over the base 
of the fin ; first dorsal mid-way between 
the pectorals and ventrals, twice as high 
as long, spine more slender than in 
the pectorals; height of the adipose fin 
1 inch, situated over the posterior half of 
the anal, which is long and slightly 
rounded ; tail rather deeply forked with 
spreading, pointed lobes ; lateral line in- 
distinct. Length of the specimen before 
me, which Was caught in Winooski river. 
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18 inches ; from the snout to the pectoral 
2£ ; to the first dorsal 4-J ; width of the 
head 2.4, longest cirri 4.3. 

Rays, R. 8, P. 117, V. 8, D. 116—0, A. 

25, C. 18. 

History. — When I prepared my list of 
fishes at the beginning of this chapter, 1 
supposed our Cat Fish to be the P. ccmio- 
sm of Richardson. U pon re-examination, 
since that list was printed, I find our fish 
does not a£rree with his description, and 
I am now satisfied that it does not belong 
to that species. It is probably one of the 
.eight species described by Le Sueur in 
the Mmnmres d% Mu smith ci'Hi.stoire Nalu- 
relle , at Paris, but not having access to 
that work, I am unable to designate the 
species, or to say with certainty that it is 
embraced among those there described. 
This species is only occasionally taken in 
the vicinity of Burlington, but is regarded 
as very good fish for the table. In some 
parts of lake Champlain it is said to be 
quite plentiful. 

IV.-SALMONIDiE — SALMON FAMILY. 

Genus Salmo. 

Generic Characters. — Head smooth ; body 
covered with scales ; two dorsal fins, the first sup- 
ported by rays, the second fleshy, without rays ; 
mouth large"; sharp teeth on the jaws and longue ; 
branchial rays usually about ten ; ventral fins op- 
posite the centre of the first dorsal one. 

THE SALMON. 

Salmo salar. — Linnjeus. 

Description. — Color bluish silvery 
above, lighter on the sides and white be- 
neath ; black blotches upon the sides, 
much more numerous above the lateral 
line, for the most part surrounding the 
outline of the scales, leaving the color of 
the body unchanged ; the spots upon the 
scaleless head are unbroken, and of a 
deeper color. Length of the head equal 
to one fifth the length of the fish ; head 
sloping, darker colored above' than the 
back of the specimen. Gill covers light 
silvery colored. Eyes small, pupil black, 
irides silvery ; diameter of the eye equal 
to one fourth the distance between the 
eyes. Nostrils nearer the eyes than the 
extremity of the snout. Upper jaw long- 
est, receiving into a notch at its middle 
the prominent tip of the lower jaw ; both 
jaws, the palatine bones, vomer and 
tongue armed with sharp incurved teeth; 
lateral line nearly straight. The first 
dorsal fin commences on the anterior half 
of the body, height of its first rays equals 
its length ; dark colored, with longitudi- 
nal rows of black blotches upon its base ; 
length of the adipose fin equals one third 
its height; pectorals arise in front of the 



THE NAMAYCDSH TROUT. 



posterior angle of the gill covers ; length 
equals one fourth their height ; ventrals 
on a line opposite the middle of the dor- 
sal, having on their sides a large axillary 
scale ; anal fin white, higher than long ; 
caudal dark brown, forked. 

Rays, D. 12, P. 15, V. 9, A. 10, C. 19. 
— Slorer. 

History. — The Salmon, formerly very 
plentiful in nearly all the large streams in 
this state, is now so exceedingly rare a 
visitant that 1 have not been able to ob- 
tain a specimen taken in our waters, from 
which to make a description for this work. 
They have entirely ceased to ascend our 
rivers, and only straggling individuals 
are now met with in lake Champlain. 1 
have heard of only one being taken here 
during the past summer, and that 1 did 
not see. The causes which have been 
principally operative in driving these fish- 
es from our waters have already been 
mentioned. When the country was new, 
according to Dr. Williams, there was a 
regular and abundant migration of these 
fishes to and from our waters, in spring 
and autumn.* They came up Connecti- 
cut river about the 25th of April, and 
proceeded to the highest branches. Short- 
ly after they appeared in lake Champlain 
and the large streams which fall into it. 
So strong is their instinct for migration, 
that, in ascending the streams, they 
forced their passage over cataracts of sev- 
eral feet in height, and in opposition to 
the most rapid currents. They were 
sometimes seen to make six or seven at- 
tempts before they succeeded in ascend- 
ing the falls. When thus going up in the 
spring they were plump and fat, and of 
an excellent flavor ; and from the begin- 
ning of May to the middle of June they 
were taken in great numbers. When 
they arrived in the upper parts of the 
streams they deposited their spawn. To- 
wards the end of September they returned 
to the ocean, but so emaciated and lean 
as to be of little account as an article of 
food. In the spring, salmon were often 
taken weighing from 30 to 40 pounds. 




THE NAMAYCUS1I, OR LONGE. 



Salmo namaycush . • — P e n n a nt 
Description. — Form resembling the 

* History of Vermont, vol. 1, page 147. 
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Salmon ; head flattened and slightly con- 
vex between the eyes ; , greatest depth 
contained about five times in the total 
length. Color dark bluish brown above 
approaching to black on the head ; sides 
thickly spotted with roundish, yellowish 
gray spots on a dark brownish gray 
ground, the spots unequal, but usually 
about the size of a small pea; belly yel- 
lowish white ; fins dark brown mottled 
with yellowish white; the pectorals, ven- 
trals and anal slightly tinged with orange 
yellow. Lateral line plain, prominent 
and nearly straight. Scales small and 
thin, but much larger than on the Brook 
Trout. Eyes midway between the tip of 
the snout and the nape, and twice as 
near the former as to the hind edge of the 
gill cover, the measurement being made 
from the centre of the pupil ; iris yellow- 
ish. Nostrils nearer the eye than the tip 
of the snout, double, orifices nearly equal, 
the anterior having, a' raised margin. 
Jaws equal, strong, and armed with in- 
curved, sharp, conical teeth ; similar teeth 
on the front part of the vomer, on the 
palate bones, and two rows on the tongue, 
with a deep groove between them. Pre r 
operculum but little curved, and nearly 
vertical, suboperculum large and finely 
grooved. The dorsal Jin medial, higher 
than long, and the ventral situated nearly 
under the middle of it ; adipose fin club- 
shaped and nearly over the posterior ray 
of the anal; the anal higher than long, 
the anterior part being three times the 
height of the posterior ; tail forked, with 
pointed lobes. Length of the specimen 
before me 23£ inches — to the posterior 
edge of the operculum 5 2 i— to the begin- 
ning of the dorsal 10£— to the vent 15- 
weight 4 pounds. 

Kays, B. 12, P. 15, D. 11, V. 9, A. 11, 
C. 19. 

History.— This species of Trout bears 
considerable resemblance to the Salmo 
trutta , or Salmon Trout, of Europe, and 
being mistaken for that fish by the first 
European settlers of this country, it has 
since usually borne the name of Salmon 
Trout. In the northern parts of this 
state and in the eastern townships in 
Canada, it is at present extensively known 
by the name of Longe. In Pennant s 
Arctic Zoology, and by the fur traders at 
the northwest, its more common appella- 
tion is Namaycus/i, or Nmnaycush Salmon. 
It is called by Dr. Mitchell the Great 
Lake Trout, and lie describes it under the 
scientific name of Salmo amethystus* 
This magnificent trout equals or surpass- 
es the Common Salmon in size, and is 

* Jour, of the Acad. Nai. Science, Philadelphia? 

Yol. I, page 410. 



found in most of the lakes and large ponds 
in the northern parts of North America. In 
the great lakes at the northwest it is often 
taken weighing from 30 to 60 pounds, and 
according to Dr. Mitchell, it has been 
taken at Michilimackinac of the enormous 
weight of 120 pounds. This fish was 
formerly common in lake Champlain and 
in several ponds in the western part of 
the state, but, like the Salmon, it is now 
rarely caught in those waters. It is, how- 
ever, still found in considerable plenty in 
several ponds in the northern part of 
Vermont, particularly in Orleans county. 
Be 11 -water pond in Barton, and several 
ponds in Glover, Charleston, &c., are 
much celebrated on account of the fine 
Longe which they afford. These usually 
vary from half a pound to 10 pounds, but 
are often much larger. Individuals are 
said to have been taken recently in Glov- 
er weighing 25 pounds, and in Charleston 
exceeding 40 pounds. 

This fish passes most of the time in the 
deepest parts of the lakes and ponds, but 
according to Dr. Richardson, resorts to 
the shallows to spawn in October. It is 
a very voracious fish, and is sometimes 
termed the tyrant of the lakes. It is ta- 
ken with the hook and line, and is also 
speared by torch light Its flesh is of a 
reddish yellow color, and is very much 
esteemed as an article of food. Roasting 
is said to he the best method of cooking 
it. “The Canadian voyageurs are fond 
of eating it raw, in a frozen state, after 
scorching it for a second or two over a 
a quick fire, until the scales can be easily 
detached, but not continuing the applica- 
tion of heat long enough to thaw the in- 
terior.” * 

THE BROOK TROUT. 

Salmo fontinalis. — M it c hell. 

Description.— Color above brown, with 
darker markings, fading into white or 
yellowish white on the belly; sides with 
numerous roundish yellow spots of un- 
equal size, but usually about the bigness 
of a small pea ; and also very small bright 
red spots commonly situated within the 
yellow ones. These red spots are ex- 
tremely variable, being very few in some 
specimens and numerous in others. The 
caudal and first dorsal fin transversely 
banded or mottled with black. Head one 
seventh the total length, darker colored 
than the back. Eyes large, iris silvery. 
Teeth hook in waul, on the jaws, tongue, 
palatine bones and vomer ; those on the 
tongue largest. Jaws equal. Scales very 

* Richardson’s Fauna Boreali Americana, vol. Ill, 
page 180, 
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minute. Lateral line straight. First dor- 
sal fin on the anterior half of the body ; 
adipose fin small, brownish yellow mar- 
gined with black, and behind the. anal; 
pectorals under the posterior part of the 
operculum; ventrals under the middle of 
the first dorsal ; first ray of the anal, ven- 
tral and pectoral fins white; the second 
or third ray usually black, the rest of the 
fin reddish. Tail slightly forked. 

Rays, Br. 11, P. 13, V. 8, A. 10, D. 10, 
C. 19. 

History. — The Brook Trout is more 
generally diffused over the state than any 
other species offish ; there being scarcely 
a brook, or rill of clear water, descending 
from our hills and mountains in which it 
is not found. When the country was 
new they also abounded in the larger 
streams, where they often grew to the 
weight of two or three pounds. But they 
have been diminished by the causes al- 
ready mentioned, and have been sought 
after with such eagerness as the most de- 
licious article of food of the fish kind, 
that they are now seldom taken in our 
streams exceeding half a. pound in weight, 
and much the greater number of them 
weigh less than a quarter of a pound. In 
many of the ponds they are still taken of 
of a larger size, but their flavor is thought 
to be less delicious than that of those ta- 
ken in running water, especially in ponds 
with muddy bottoms. The rapidity with 
which this and other species of fishes mul- 
tiply under favorable circumstances was 
exemplified in an astonishing manner at 
an early day, in Tinmouth, in this state. 
‘A stream which was about 20 feet wide, 
and which, like other streams, contained 
trout and suckers of the ordinary size and 
number, had a dam built across it for the 
purpose of supplying water for a saw mill. 
This darn formed a pond, which covered, 
by estimation, about 1000 acres, where 
the trees were thick and the soil had nev- 
er been cultivated. In two or three years, 
the fish were multiplied in this pond to an 
incredible number. At the upper end, 
where the brook fell in, the fish were to 
be seen in the spring running over one 
another, so embarrassed by their own 
numbers as to be unable to escape from 
any attempt made to take them. They 
were taken by the hands at pleasure, and 
swine caught them without difficulty. 
With a small net the fishermen would 
take half a bushel at a draught, and re- 
peat their labors with the same success. 
Carts were loaded with them in as short 
a time as people could gather them up 
when thrown upon the banks; and it 
was customary to sell them in the fishing 
season for a shilling a bushel. While 



they thus increased in numbers they also 
became more than double their former 
size. This great increase of fishes is sup- 
posed to have been occasioned by the 
increased means of subsistence, in conse- 
quence of carrying the water over a large 
tract of rich and uncultivated land.’ * 

The trout is usually taken with the 
hook, and the bait universally used is the 
red earth worm, every where known by 
the name of Angle Worm. Fishing for 
trout is a favorite and common amuse- 
ment, and parties frequently go 15 or 20 
miles for the sake of indulging in it 

Genus Osmerus. — Artedi. 

Generic Characters .— Body elongated, cor- 
ered with small 'scales ; two dorsal fins, the first 
with rays, the second fleshy without rays ; ventral 
fins under the front part of the first dorsal ; teeth 
long on the jaws and tongue, two distinct rows on 
the palatine bones, but none on the vomer, except 
at the most anterior part ; branchial rays eight. 




THE SMELT. 

Osm erus eperlanus . — Artedi. 

Yarrell’s British Fishes, 11—75, fig. 

Journal Acad. Nat. Sci , Phil., £—230. 

Fauna Boreali Amer , Fishes, page 185. 

Storer’s Report, Mass. Fishes, page J 08. 

Description. — Semi-transparent, color 
silvery, greenish above and white beneath; 
top ol the head and edges of the jaws 
blackish ; under jaw longest, with a keel- 
shaped projection near its extremity; 
teeth on the tongue and palate, and two 
rows on each jaw, mostly large and hook- 
ing inwards ; mouth large ; nostrils very 
large and nearer to the snout than to the 
eye. Eye rather large, iris silvery; lat- 
eral line straight. Scales of moderate 
size, thin arid transparent. Fins slender 
and transparent ; the dorsal, caudal, and 
upper edges of the pectoral brownish; 
all the rest white and delicate; height of 
the first dorsal twice its length ; ventrals 
under the first rays of the dorsal; tail 
forked, with spreading, pointed lobes. 
Length of the longest of two specimens 
before me 9 inches, greatest depth 1| 
inch. 

Rays, B. 8, P.11, V. 8, D. II, A. 15, 
C. 17. 

History. — The Smelt is one of those 
migratory species of fishes, which pass a 
part of the time in salt water and a part 

* Williams’ History of Vermont, vol, 1, p. 149. 
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in fresh. Though not a constant visitant 
in our waters, he occasionally makes his 
appearance, and is sometimes taken in 
lake Champlain in very considerable num- 
bers. The form of this fish is long and 
slender, and its bright silvery hue ren- 
ders it very beautiful. It is sometimes 
taken with the hook, but more commonly 
with the net, and is very highly esteemed 
as an article of food. In Massachusetts, 
according to Dr. Storer’s Report, 750,000 
dozen of these fishes are taken annually 
in Watertown alone, and sent to Boston 
market. 



Genus Coregonus. 

Generic Characters.— Hoad small ; mouth 
small and edentate, or furnished with very small 
teeth; scales large; length of the first dorsal fin 
less than the height of its anterior portion , second 
dorsal adipose and without rays ; branchial rays 
seven or eight. 




WHITE FISH, OR LAKE SHAD. 

Coregonus alius.— Le Sueur. 

Journal Academy Nat. Sei., Phil., I -332. 

Fauna Boreufi Amer , Fishes, page J95, fig. 

Boston Journal Natural History, 111—477, pi, 28. 

Description. — Form ovate, slightly 
tapering towards the tail ; body deep and 
thick; head pointed, and with the mouth, 
very small ; teeth in the jaws few, and so 
minute as scarcely to be perceptible to 
the sight or, touch in the recent specimen ; 
color silvery, bluish gray on the back, 
lighter on the sides, and pearly white on 
the belly, with a delicate iridescent play 
of colors throughout. Scales large, thin, 
pearly and very deciduous, arranged in 
about 20 longitudinal rows, giving the 
fish a slightly striped appearance ; lateral 
line very nearly straight; fins small, 
brownish, often tinged with red ; the dor- 
sal mid-way between the snout and the 
extremity of the tail ; the posterior rays 
of the dorsal and anal fins much shorter 
than the anterior, giving those fins a t,rl^ 
angular appearance ; adipose fin rather 
large; caudal forked and spreading; a 
long, slender bract above and partly be- 
hind the ventral fins. Length of the 
specimen before me, which is considerably 
larger than the average size and very fat, 
22 inches, depth 6, thickness 2L and 
weight pounds. 

i ,% 8 . 8. P- 15, V. II, D. 14,-0, A. 

t/. iy. 



History. This fish, though the same 
as the celebrated White Fish°of the west-*" 
ern and northwestern lakes, is generally 
known in Vermont by the name of Lake 
Shad. Its Indian name at the northwest 
is Mtihawmeg. This fish is quite com- 
mon in lake Champlain, and, in some 
years, is taken in the months of May arid 
June in considerable quantities with the 
seine. It is also found in many of the 
small lakes, in Lower Canada, connected 
with the St, Lawrence on the south side, 
notwithstanding the assertion of Dr, Rich- 
ardson * that it does not exist in the St. 
Lawrence below the falls of Niagara. 
This is universally considered a most ex- 
cellent fish, and nearly all are disposed to 
acquiesce in the opinion of Charlevoix, 
that, “ whether fresh, or salted, nothing 
of the fish kind can excel it but few, I 
think, will agree with the Baron La Hon- 
tan, who says that it should be eaten 
without any kind of seasoning, because 
“it has the singular property that all 
kinds of sauce spoil it.” In warm weath- 
er this fish should be either cooked, or 
salted, soon after it is taken, as it quickly 
becomes soft and is spoiled. It is excel- 
lent either boiled or fried. The mode of 
boiling at the northwest, according to Dr. 
Richardson, is as follows: “After file fish 
is cleansed, and the scales scraped off, it 
is cut into several pieces, which are put 
into a thin copper kettle, with water 
enough to cover them, and placed over a 
slow fire. As soon as the water is on the 
point, of boiling the kettle is taken off, 
shook by a semi-circular motion of the 
hand backwards and forwards, and re- 
placed on the fire for a short time. If the 
shaking be not attended to exactly at the 
proper moment, or be unskilfully per- 
formed, the fish, coagulating too sudden- 
ly, becomes comparatively dry to the 
taste, and the soup is poor.” The stom- 
ach of this fish is remarkably thick, and 
when cleansed and cooked is esteemed a 
great luxury. Tim White Fish is very 
thick and fleshy, and on account of the 
smallness of the head, fins and intestines, 
the waste in dressing is less than in any 
other fish. The greater part of those ta- 
ken in lake Champlain are from 15 to 20 
inches in length, and weigh from 1 to 3 
pounds, though smaller ones are often ta- 
ken, and occasionally larger ones, welch- 
ing from 3 to 6 pounds. They are usually 
sold fresh as taken from the water, and 
the price varies from 6 to 10 cents a 
pound The White Fish seems to subsist 
principally upon small molluscous ani- 
mals. I have sometimes found more 



* Fauna Unreal! Americana, rol. Ill, page 196* 
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than 100 univalve and bivalve shells in 
the stomach of a single fish. 

V.-CLUPIDiE or HERRING FAMILY. 

Genus Alosa. — Cuvier. 

Generic Characters.— Hod y compressed ; scales 
large, thin, and deciduous; head compressed; 
teeth minute, or wanting ; a single dorsal fin ; ab- 
dominal line forming a sharp keel-like edge, which 
in some species is serrated ; upper jaw with a 
deep notch in the centre ; gill rays 8. 

THE COMMON SHAD. 

Alosa, vulgaris . — C u v . 

McMurtrie, Cuvier, ii, 235. YarrelPs British Fish- 
es, ii, 136, Storer’s Report, Fishes of Massachu- 
setts* page 116. 

Description. — Color of the top of the 
head and back bluish ; upper portion of 
the sides, including the opercula, cupre- 
ous ; beneath silvery; whole body cov- 
ered with large, deciduous scales, with 
the exception of the head, which is na- 
ked ; eyes large ; pupils black ; irides sil- 
very ; diameter of the eye equal to the 
distance between the eyes ; nostril nearer 
the eye than the snout; upper jaw notch- 
ed in the centre; its lateral edges slightly 
crenated ; abdomen serrated ; a black 
blotch at the posterior angle of the oper- 
culum ; dorsal fin on the middle of the 
back, shuts into a groove; height equal 
to two-thirds its length ; pectorals silvefv; 
height to the length as 3 to I ; ventrals 
opposite the middle of the dorsal ; anal 
received into a groove ; caudal deeply 
forked. Length of the head to the whole 
length of the body as 1 to 6. Usual 
weight from 1 to 4 pounds. 

Rays, D. 19, P. 16, V. 9, A. 20, C. 20. 
— Storer . 

History. — This excellent and valuable 
fish, which is common both to Europe 
and America, was formerly taken in Con- 
necticut river in large quantities., partic- 
ularly in the neighborhood of Bellows 
Falls. It is still taken plentifully in Mer- 
rimack river, and in many other streams 
which flow into the Atlantic ocean from 
N. England. I cannot learn that it has ever 
been taken in lake Cham plain, hut on ac- 
count of some resemblance in form and 
appearance between this species and the 
Coregomis aVnts , or White Fish, the name 
of Shad, or Lake Shad, is here very gen- 
erally applied to the latter. 

Genus Hiodon. — Le Sueur. 

Generic Characters. — The form of a her- 
ring ; abdomen trenchant, but not serrated ; one 
dorsal fin opposite to the beginning of the anal ; 
hooked teeth on the jaws, vomer and tongue ; head 
small; eyes very large and situated near the end 
of the snout ; branchial rays eight or nine. 




THE WINTER SPIAD. 

Hiodon clodalus. — Le Sueur. 

Hiodon clodalus el FI tergisus. Le Sueur, Jour. Ad. 

Nat. Sci. PhiJ, I— 304, fig. 

Description. — Body deep and thin: 
back elevated and nearly straight; belly 
trenchant; dorsal fin quadrangular ; ven- 
trals with large branching rays, and a 
long bract over their base ; anal fin long, 
with the anterior portion large and point- 
ed, and nearly straight, or rounded with 
a depression between it and the posterior 
portion. Color towards the back bluish, 
with metalic reflections, pearly and s i 1 - 
very below ; head small, greenish brown 
above, with bronze reflections on the 
sides; dorsal and caudal fins brown, 
the others lighter. Eyes far forward, 
large, round; pupil black; iris with yel- 
low and pearly reflections. Nostrils large, 
double, and very near the end of the 
snout ; lateral line nearly straight, near- 
er the back than the belly ; tail deeply 
forked ; scales rather large, brilliant, a- 
bout 60 on the lateral line. Mouth ob- 
lique ; jaws even when shut, but on ac- 
count of the obliquity of the gape the 
lower jaw appears longest when the mouth 
is open ; numerous small conical teeth in 
both jaws, on the vomer, palatine bones, 
and tongue, the latter largest and hook- 
ing inward. Length 13£ inches; depth 
3^ ; diam. of the eye .7. 

“Rays, B. 8, P. 12, V. 7, D. 11, A. 30, 
C. 18. 

History. — Le Sueur’s account of the 
genus Hiodon was published in 1818, in 
the Journal of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences. In this paper he describes 
what he considers two species, to which 
he gives the name of II. tergisus and II. 
clodalus , but at the same time intimates a 
possibility that they may both belong to 
the same - species. The difference upon 
which he constituted the two species, was 
in the form of the anal fins, the II. tergi - 
sus having the anterior portion of that fin 
rounded, with a depression between that 
and the posterior portion, and II. clodalus 
with the anterior portion pointed, and the 
line to the posterior angle nearly straight. 

I have before me two specimens, which 
were caught at the same time. One is 
13£ inches long, and has fhe pointed and 
straight anal fin of Le Sueur’s H. clodalus , 
and the other, 13 in. long, has the round- 
ed, notched anal fin of his H, tergisus. In 
other respects scarcely any difference can 
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be discovered, and I have no doubt that 
they both belong to the same species. 
This fish is often called the White Fish 
by the fishermen. It is considered a very 
good fish for the table, but is not taken in 
lake Champlain very plentifully. 

Genus Lepisosteus. — Lacepede. 

Generic Characters . — Both jaws with rasp- 
like teeth, having a row of longer, pointed ones 
on the margin ; branch® united on the throat by 
a common membrane, which has three rays on 
each side ; scales of a stony hardness ; dorsal and 
anal fins opposite to each other, and far back. 




THE COMMON BILL FISH. 
Lepisosteus oxyurus . — Rafinesque. 



tchthy. Ohiensis, p 74. Kirtland’s Report, p 196. 

Boston Jour. Natural History, IV — 16. 
Lepisosteus huronensis , Fauna Boreal! Americana, 
p 237. 

Description. — Body long, cylindrical; 
back slightly arched in a regular curve ; 
head flattened above and on the sides, en- 
cased in a bony covering, having distinct 
strife, grooves and sutures, with the jaws, 
which are thickly set with teeth of di ffer- 
ent sizes, lengthened out into a slender, 
flattened beak ; upper jaw reaches beyond 
the lower, with nostrils near its extremity ; 
tongue fleshy, bilobate ; roe green ; eyes 
just behind the angle of the mouth, and 
near the articulation of the lower jaw. 
Color above brownish leaden, sometimes 
With an umber hue, darkest on the head, 
yellowish pearly white below ; sides spot- 
ted with blackish towards the tail ; pecto- 
ral and ventral fins brownish ; dorsal, 
caudal and anal yellow and ruddy, spot- 
ted with black ; dorsal fin commences 
over the posterior part of the anal ; the 
attachment of the caudal oblique, fin roun- 
ded, with the outer rays armed with 
sliarp, spiny scales. Body covered with 
thick, strong, hard, bony scales, of rhom- 
boidal form, and" regularly arranged in ob- 
lique rows. Upon the lateral line, which 
is straight, but indistinct towards the tail, 
there are 60 scales. Length of the speci- 
men before me 3 ft. 4 in.; upper jaw to 
the angle of the mouth 7 in.; from the 
angle to the orbit 1 .2 in; from the point 
of the bill to the middle of the gill open- 
ing 12, or just one third of the total length, 
measured through the middle of the cau^ 
dal fin ; ventrals midway between the 
point of the bill and extremity of the tail. 
Weight 6 pounds. 

f r i. 
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Rays, F. LI, V. 6, D. 8, A. 9, C. 12.- 
History. — This singular fish was de- 
scribed by Samuel Champlain, as an 
inhabitant of the lake now bearing his 
name, more than 200 years ago. He 
called, it Chausarou , which was probably 
the Indian name. The Indians assured 
him they were often seen eight or ten 
feet long, but the largest he saw was only 
five feet long, and about the thickness of 
a man’s thigh. It is considered a very 
voracious fish, and when any of them are 
taken, or seen in the water, the fishermen 
calculate upon little success in taking 
other kinds. Charlevoix tells us that he 
preys not only upon other fishes, but upon 
birds also ; and that he takes them by the 
following stratagem : Concealing himself 
among the reeds growing on the marshy 
borders of the lake, he thrusts his bill out 
of the water in an upright position. The 
bird, wanting rest, takes this for a broken 
limb, or dry reed, and perches upon it. 
The fish then opens his mouth and makes 
such a sudden spring that the bird seldom 
escapes him. Charlevoix also assures us 
that the Indians regarded the teeth of this 
fish as a sovereign remedy for the head- 
ache, and that pricking with it where the 
pain was sharpest took it away instantly. 
The scales with which this fish is covered 
are so thick and strong, as to form a coat 
of mail, which is liot easily pierced with 
a spear. They are taken only occasionally 
in the seirte at the present day, but are 
said to be sometimes seen in considerable 
numbers lying in the marshy coves. Its 
flesh is tank and tough, and is not used 
for food. The usual length of those now 
taken, is from two arid a half to three feet, 
though they are often much longer. The 
specimen, from which the preceding fig- 
ure and description were made, was taken 
at the mouth of Winooski river, May ll,, 
1841. One of the largest specimens which 
I have seen was taken at the same place, 
June 16* 1838, and is now in my posses- 
sion. It is 46 inches long, and when 
caught weighed 9^ pounds. This species 
is found in the great western lakes, and 
in the Ohio river, where this and several 
otfcer species are known by the name of 
Gar Fishes. 




THE STRIPED BILL-FISH. 



Lepisosteus linealus. 

Description. — Color above light olive, 
With a dark line along the middle of the 
back, and dark roundish spots oh the up- 
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per mandible and towards the tail. A 
broad dark bluish brown stripe commen- 
ces on the side of the bill, passes back- 
ward through the eye, across the cheek 
and operculum, and along the side and 
through the middle of the tail to its ex- 
tremity ; below this, commencing on the 
lower jaw a little forward of the angle of 
the mouth, is a bright yellowish white 
Btripe, which touches upon the lower side 
of the eye, passes through the base of the 
pectoral fin and vanishes near the tail ; 
still lower is a grayish brown stripe, with 
a lighter one along the middle of the bel- 
ly to the vent ; fins yellowish, spotted 
with brown ; under mandible black ; eye 
close to the angle of the mouth, and di- 
rectly behind it; pupil black, surrounded 
by a bright golden line ; iris brown where 
covered by the brown stripe, but lighter 
on the upper and lower margin. Bill flat- 
ter and broader, proportionally, than in 
the L. oxyurus ; teeth sharp, and of differ- 
ent sizes, 4 rows above and 2 below ; up- 
per jaw considerably longest, terminated 
in a knob on which the nostrils are situa- 
ted, and which is articulated over the tip 
of the lower jaw ; all the fins proportion- 
ally much longer and more slender than 
in the L. oxywms, the dorsal and anal 
reaching the base of the caudal. Lateral 
line straight, passing along near the up- 
per edge of the dark lateral stripe, con- 
taining 62 scales. Scales rhomboidal, 
arranged in oblique rows. Pectoral fins 
situated under the membranous prolonga- 
tion of the gill cover ; ventrals nearly 
medial ; height ofthe dorsal 1 in., length 
.4, commences over the posterior part of 
the anal, and extends half its length be- 
yond it; height of the anal fin 1 inch, 
length .5; the attachment of the tail 
oblique ; tail contained about 6 times in 
the total length ; the head, including the 
bill, a little more than 3 times. Length 
of the specimen before me 10.3 inches ; 
lower jaw 2, upper 2.2, from the snout to 
the eye 2.3, to the posterior part of the 
gill cover 3.2, to the ventral fins 5, to the 
commencement of the anal 7, of the dor- 
sal 7.3; longest rays ofthe caudal 1.7. 
Rays, P. 12, V. 6, D. 8, A. 9, C. 12. 

History. — The only specimen which I 
have seen of this fish was the one from 
which the preceding description and fig- 
ure were drawn. It was taken in Bur- 
lington during the drought in August, 
1841, in a small cove, whose communica- 
tion with the Winooski river had been 
cut off by the subsiding of the water. 
This fish may be the young of the prece- 
ding species, but finding so many points 
of difference, I have thought it best to 
introduce a separate description. 



THE LING. 



Order lll.—Malacoptcrygii — Subbrachiali ■ 
Fishes of this order have their gills 
pectinated, or comb-like, and the ventral 
fins very near the pectoral, either before, 
beneath, or a very little behind. 

1. — GADID.1E, or cod-fish family. 
Genus Lota. — Cuvier. 

Generic Characters . — Body elongated, one 
anal and two dorsal fins ; the second dorsal and 
the anal fin long ; cirri more or less numerous. 




THE LING OR METHY. 

Lota maculosa . — Le Sueur. 



Rich. Fauna Boreali, p. 348. Rutland's Report, 190. 

Bost. Jour. Nat. Hiat. IV— 34. Oarlus maculosus, 

Le Su. Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phil., I — 83. 

Description. — Body thick ; back near- 
ly straight from the snout to the tail ; 
abdomen capacious, and often flabby when 
riot distended with food or spawn ; head 
broad and much depressed ; upper jaw 
longest, with the upper lip extending 
considerably beyond the jaw ; snout point- 
ed ; orbit elliptical ; eyes rather small and 
nearly round, pupil bluish black, iris 
grayish golden. Above varied with brown- 
ish, olive and fuliginous, darkest on the 
head ; sides obscurely spotted with whi- 
tish ; belly yellowish, rusty-white, with 
ruddy tinges ; lateral line commences 
above the gill opening and runs a straight 
course to the middle of the tail : nostrils 
double, the anterior lengthened into short 
cirri ; the cirrus depending from the tip 
c. the under lip reddish brown; all the 
fins brownish with their margins black- 
ish ; ventral fins before the pectoral, slen- 
der and pointed ; pectorals broad and 
rounded ; first dorsal short ; second dor- 
sal commences nearly over the vent, and 
extends to the base of the caudal ; whole 
outline of the caudal rounded; anal fin 
commences about an inch behind the be- 
ginning of the second dorsal, and termi- 
nates a little anterior to the termination 
of the dorsal ; teeth small and card-liko 
on the jaws, palate and throat; tongue 
fleshy and smooth. Length of the largest 
of three specimens before me 23 inches, 
head, to the upper partof the gill opening, 
4, first dorsal 1.5, second dorsal 9.5, anal 
8.3, height of the dorsals and anal 1, of 
the jugular and pectorals 3, cirrus on the 
lip 1.3 ; orbit .4 by .5, distance between 
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the orbit 1.2; vent 1 inch nearer the snout 
than to the extremity of the tail. 

Rays, B. 7, V. 6, P. 20, D. 10—74, A. 
68, C. 40. 

History. — This fish, which is quite 
common in lake Champlain and its tribu- 
taries, 1 have referred to Le Sueur’s spe- 
cies the Gadus maculosus , as agreeing more 
nearly with his description than with any 
other to which I have access. There are, 
however, several differences between 
them. In Le Sueur’s species the jaws 
are said to be equal ; in ours, the upper 
jaw is uniformly longest; — in his the lat- 
eral line is said to be in the middle of the 
body ; in ours, anterior to the vent, it is 
much nearer the back than the belly. 
Our fish bears considerable resemblance 
to the Lota brosmiana described by Dr. 
Storer in the Boston Journal of Natural 
History, vol. IV, page 58. But it differs 
from his description and figure in having 
the upper jaw longest, in having the 
snout more pointed and less orbicular, 
&c. Judging from the descriptions with- 
out specimens for comparison, I should 
say that our fish differs as much from eith- 
er of the species referred to, as they differ 
from each other, and that they either con- 
stitute three distinct species, or are all 
varieties of the same species. 

The Ling is held in very low estima- 
tion as an article of food, the flesh being 
tough and the flavor unpleasant. This 
fish is one of the greatest gormandizers 
found in our waters. If he can procure 
food, he will not desist from eating so 
long as there is room for another particle 
in his capacious abdomen. He is frequent- 
ly taken with his abdomen so much dis- 
tended with food as to give him the ap- 
pearance of the globe or toad-fish. The 
smallest of the three before me, when my 
description was made, being 16 inches 
long, was so completely filled with the 
fishes swallowed, that their tails were 
plainly seen in its throat by looking into 
its mouth. On opening it, I found no 
less than 10 dace, L. pulchellus , all about 
the same size, and none of them less than 
4 inches long. Seven of these were en- 
tire, and appeared as if just swallowed. 
Upon the others, the digestive .process 
had commenced. " 



THE EEL-POUT. 

Lota compressa. — Le Sueur. 

Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci., I — 84. Storer’s Report, 134. 

Description. — Color of the back and 
sides yellowish brown, variegated with 
darker brown spots ; gill cover and snout 
darkest; abdomen whitish. Body in front 
of the first dorsal cylindrical, beginning 



THE COMMON EEL. 

to be compressed at the sides, at the ex- 
tremity of the pectorals, gradually becom- 
ing more so towards the tail, so that the 
caudal rays appear a membranous prolon- 
gation of the body; body covered with 
minute scales, looking like cup-shaped 
depressions ; lateral line straight, con- 
spicuous. Head much compressed ; eyes 
circular ; nostrils double ; a minute cir- 
rus rises from the back of each anterior 
nostril, and from the tip of the chin ; up- 
per jaw longest ; jaws and palate armed 
with minute teeth. First dorsal lighter 
than the body, situated the length of the 
head back of head, short; second dorsal 
long, reaching to the tail ; anal, the same 
length as the dorsal ; caudal rounded ; 
most of the fins margined with black. 
Length of the specimen 6 inches, head 1. 
Rays could not be counted on account of 
the fleshy texture of the fin-membrane. 
— Storer. 

History. — This fish is found in Con- 
necticut river and its tributaries. Not 
having obtained a specimen of it, I have 
copied Dr. Storer’s description. It was 
first described by Le Sueur, from a speci- 
men obtained at Northampton. 

Order IV.— Malacopterygii — Apodes, 

Fishes of this order have long bodies, qi 
thick skin, and no ventral fins. 

MUR^NID.®, OR EEL F AM ILF, 

Genus Murtena. — Lin/rueus. 

Generic Characters.— Body cylindrical, elon- 
gated, covered with a thick and smooth skin ; the 
scales very small, lubricated with copious mucous 
secretion ; mouth with a row of teeth in each jaw, 
and a few on the anterior part of the vomer ; pec- 
toral fins close to a small branchial aperture ; no 
ventral fins ; dorsal fin, anal fin and caudal fin 
united. 




THE COMMON EEL. 

Murena vulgaris. 

Murena anguilla, Lin. et. Pen. Anguilla acutlros • 
tris , Yarrell, Brit. Fishes, II — 284. A. vulgaris 
Trans. Lit. and Phi. Soc. N. Y., 1-360. 
Description. — Specimen 31 inches in 
length; from the tip of the snout to the 
base of the pectorals 3.6, to the vent 13.3, 
to the commencement of the anal 13. 8; 
circumference just before the eyes 2.3, 
one and a half inch from the tip of the 
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upper jaw 3.7, at the base of the pectorals 
5, at the commencement of the dorsal 6.5, 
of the anal 5.7, distance between the eyes 
•6, height of the pectorals 1.4, base .6. 
Body cylindrical ; color above dark oliye 
brown, extending down low upon the 
sides ; belly white, or yellowish white, 
sometimes with a ruddy tinge ; lateral 
line irregular, indistinct, and above the 
middle of the body, before the vent,, be- 
hind it, medial and straight to tlje middle 
of the tail ; jaws narrow and rounded at 
the end ; lower jaw longest, tipped with 
brown ; lips fleshy ; a broad band of small, 
short teeth in each jaw and upon the vo- 
mer; eye over- the angle of the mouth, 
pupil black, iris golden ; nostrils near the 
eyes ; a short fleshy cirrus on each side 
of the snout ; small mucous pores on va- 
rious parts of the head ; gap of the mouth 
small ; gill opening small and under the 
anterior origin of the pectoral fin, which 
is pointed ; dorsal, caudal and anal fin 
united. Pectoral rays 12. Vent 3 inches 
nearer the snout than to the extremity of 
the tail. 

History. — This is the common Eel in 
Vermont, on the west side of the Green 
Mountains, and also in Canada, where it 
is taken in very large quantities. When 
skinned and skilfully cooked it is an 
agreeable and nourishing article of food, 
and is by many considered one of our best 
fishes; some, however, find it difficult to 
surmount the prejudice occasioned by its 
slender snake-like appearance. The or- 
dinary weight of those taken in our 
streams is from 1 to 3 pounds. By com- 
paring the above description with the two 
following, it will be seen that this Eel dif- 
fers very materially from those found in 
other parts of New England, particularly 
in the relative position of the pectoral 
fins. By comparing our Eel with the de- 
scription and figure of the Sharp-nosed 
Eel, Anguilla acutirostris, in Yarrell’s Brit- 
ish Fishes, vol. II, p. 284, 1 find the agree- 
ment in the position of the fins, &c., so 
perfect, that I have little doubt that they 
belong to the same species, and that the 
Common Eel of the St. Lawrence and its 
tributaries is identical with the Common 
Eel of Great Britain. Between our fish 
and Yarrell’s figure there are some slight 
differences. In the figure the head is too 
broad, and the middle rays of the pectoral 
fins are too short. In our fish the middle 
rays are longest, making the fin appear 

pointed. 

THE BLACK EEL. 

Murcena bostoniemis. — Le Sueur. 

Journal Acad. Nat. Science, Phil., 1—87. Storer’s 
Report, page 157. 

Description. — Specimen 23 inches in 



THE SILVER EEL. 



length : from the tip of the snout to the 
base of the pectorals 8 inches ; circumfer- 
ence of the body back of the head, at the 
commencement of the pectorals, Scinch- 
es; at the commencement of the dorsal 
fin 3.4 ; around the head 3.2, at the dis- 
tance of 1.5 from the snout; in front of 
the eyes 1.7 ; from the tip of the lower 
jaw to the anal fin 10^ inches ; width of 
the body over the pectorals 1.2, pupil 
black, iris golden ; width between the 
eyes .4; lateral line indistinct. Color 
grayish brown above ; yellowish white 
beneath, with a tinge of red about the 
tail. — Storer. 

History. — :The Common Eel, found in 
Connecticut river, and in the streams and 
ponds in this state on the east side of the 
Green Mountains, I suppose to belong to 
this species. Not having obtained speci- 
mens of this and the following species, I 
can only give Dr. Storer’s description of 
them. In some of the ponds this Eel 
grows to a very large size. They are fre- 
quently taken at the outlet of Barnard 
pond weighing 8 or 10 pounds. 



THE SILVER EEL. 

Murcena argerdea. — Le Sueur. 

Description. — Specimen 23 inches in 
length ; from the tip of the snout to the 
base of the pectorals 7£ inches; circum- 
ference of the body back of the head at 
the commencement of the pectorals 3£, 
around the head 1£ inch from the snout 
3, in front of the eyes 1.4, at the origin of 
the dorsal 3^; from the tip of the lower 
jaw to the anal fin ; width of the body 
over the pectorals .7 ; width between the 
eyes .3. Lateral line exceedingly dis- 
tinct, appearing to divide equally the 
darker colored back from the beautiful 
lighter silvery abdomen For the extent 
of 6 inches in front of the anal orifice, a 
well marked line or furrow resembling in 
appearance the lateral line. — Storer. 

History. — The fish known by the name 
of Silver Eel on the east side of the Green 
Mountains in this state, 1 suppose to be- 
long to this species, but I have had no 
opportunity for deciding the point by the 
examination of specimens. 

II. CARTILAGINOUS FISHES. 

1. STURIONHLE, OR STURGEON FAM« 
ILY. 

Fishes of this Family have free bran- 
cliEe, wide gill openings, an operculum* 
but no rays in the gill membrane. 
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Genus Acipenser. — Linncsm. 

Generic Characters. — Body elongated, which, 
with the head, is provided with rows of radiated 
bony prominences ; snout pointed, conical ; mouth 
placed on the under surface of the head, tubular, 
and without teeth 




ROUND-NOSED STURGEON. 

Acipenser rubicundus. — Le Sueur. 

Description. — General color bluish 
gray above, white with brushes of ruddy 
beneath ; all the fins of a brownish hue, 
and slightly ruddy, with the outer margin 
whitish ; form rounded, elongated and ta- 
pering regularly to the caudal ; head roun- 
ded ; snout short and rounded ; upper 
part of the head with a bony covering . 
three rows of small and slightly develop- 
ed bony tubercles without spines extend- 
ing the whole length of the body, one on 
the back, and one on each side along the 
lateral line. Plates or tubercles on the 
lateral line 31 or 32; also a few plates be- 
tween the dorsal and anal, and the cau- 
dal; but there are no ventral rows as 
there are in the oxyrkynchus and most other 
species. Eyes rather small, prominent, 
iris <j|rk golden ; nostrils double and 
large ; four equal cirri suspended in a 
transverse line between the month and 
end of the snout, but nearest the latter, 
being 2 in. from the snout and 2J from 
the mouth; cirri 24 inches long, round, 
the size of a goose-quill at the base, and 
tapering to a point ; color brownish white 
excepting their points, which are red ; 
mouth under side of the head, tubular, 
ovate, 3 in. by 2 in., and capable of 2 in- 
ches protrusion. All the fins thick. The 
anal commences 44 in. behind the vent, 
and a little behind the middle of the dor- 
sal. Color of the intestines dark; stom- 
ach a thick sack resembling a fowl’s giz- 
zard. Length of the specimen before me 
4 ft. 2 inches ; weight 264 lbs. Length 
of the head to the total length as 1 to 5 ; 
distance between the eyes 4 in., from the 
eyes to the end of the snout ; from the 
nose to the commencement of the dorsal 
37 inches. 

Historv. — This fish is quite common 
in lake Champlain, and grows to a very 
large size. It is frequently taken in the 
seine measuring more than 6 ft. in length, 
and weighing 300 pounds or more. Its 
flesh, though not generally very much 
esteemed, if properly cooked is very good 
eating. When eaten ffesfr it is usually 



THE SHARP-NOSED STURGEON 



cut. into slices and fried in butter, with 
suitable seasoning ; hut whether eaten 
fresh or salted, the skin should always be 
taken off before it is cooked, as the oil 
contained in that imparts a disagreeable 
flavor. The Indian method of capturing 
the Sturgeon in lake Champlain, according 
to Charlevoix (Travels, Vol.I — 119), was 
as follows : ‘ Two men placed themselves 
in the two ends of a canoe. The one behind 
steered and the other stood up holding a 
dart in one hand, to which one end of a 
long cord was fastened, and the other end 
fastened to the canoe. When he saw a 
Sturgeon within his reach, he threw his 
dart and endeavored to strike where there 
were no scales. If the fish was wounded 
he darted off, drawing the canoe pretty 
swiftly after him, but usually died after 
swimming about 150 paces, and was then 
drawn in by the cord.' 




THE SHARP-NOSED STURGEON. 

Acipenser oxyrhynchus. — Mitchell. 

Description. — Body elongated, taper- 
ing ; form pentagonal, with the angles 
covered with rough, radiated bony plates, 
each having a saddle-like base and a spur- 
like process arising from its centre and 
booking backward, and usually termina- 
ting in a sharp point ; the rest of the skin 
roughened by small scabrous patches of 
bony matter, resembling the spiculse of 
minute crystals ; head encased in a bony 
covering, and lengthened into an acute^ 
conical snout; mouth on the under side 
of the head, ovate, toothless, and protrac- 
tile ; four cirri depending in a cross row 
between the mouth and the end of the 
snout, a little nearest the latter. The 
operculum is a single radiated bony plate; 
eyes rather small, the anterior part of the 
orbit just midway between the point of 
the snout and the posterior margin of the 
operculum; nostrils before the eyes, dou- 
ble, lower orifice much largest. Colop 
grayish brown above, yellowish white be- 
neath, Bony plates 12 between the en- 
casement of the head and the dorsal fin, 
one of 1 which rests upon the base of the 
dorsal, and is usually without a spine ; be- 
tween the dorsal and the caudal is usual- 
ly one large plate and two or three smal- 
ler ones ; lateral plates variable, but gen- 
erally 28; ventral plates from 8 to 10 j 
the spur-like processes longest and most 
pointed in the smaller specimens ; us,qaj 
length from 2 to 3 feet. 
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Hi story. — This fish is occasionally ta- 
ken in lake Champlain, and is here known 
by the name of Rock Sturgeon. It seldom 
exceeds 3 feet in length or 20 pounds in 
weight, but is much more generally and 
highly esteemed as an article of food than 
the preceding species, some even ranking 
it as one of our best fishes for the table. 
This, like the preceding, should be skin- 
ned before it is cooked, and for the same 
reasons. 

II.— CYCLOSTOMID.®, OR LAMPREY 
FAMILY. 

Fishes of this family have their jaws 
fixed in an immoveable ring. Their bran- 
chi© are fixed with numerous openings. 

Genus Petromyzon. — Linnaeus. 

Generic Characters. — Body eel -shaped ; mouth 
circular, armed with tooth-like processes; lips 
forming a continuous circle around the mouth ; 
seven openings on each side ef the neck, leading 
to seven branchial cells ; no pectoral or ventral 
fins ; dorsal, anal and caudal fins formed by an ex- 
tension of the skin on those parts. 




THE BLUE LAMPREY. 



Pet/romyzon nigricans. — Le Sueur. 
Trans. Am.Phil.Soc. N. S. 1.385. Stover’s Rep.197, 

Description. — Color above dark bluish 
gray, beneath and fins dingy white; sev- 
eral rows of blackish dots about the head 
and neck. Anterior third of the body 
cylindrical ; the posterior two-thirds flat- 
tened laterally, and very much so toward 
the tail ; head slightly flattened above and 
terminated in an oblique, oval or circular 
mouth, which is armed within with nu- 
merous yellowish, spinous teeth, project- 
ing from widened bases, and surrounded 
by a fleshy lip which is margined with a 
row of fine papillae ; a small white spot on 
the top of the head between the eyes, in 
front of which is a spiracle. The first 
dorsal commences in the middle of the 
fish, the separation between the dorsals 
merely a notch ; the length of the first 
dorsal contained 4.^ times in the second. 
Length of the specimen before me 5 inch- 
es, — head, to the eye, 1 inch, to the vent 
3£, width of the mouth .4. 

History. — The fresh water Lampreys , 
or Lamprey-Eels, as they are more com- 
monly called, resemble, in their habits, 
the Blood-Sucker much more than the 



the mud lamprey. 



ordinary fishes. They obtain their sub- 
sistence principally by attaching them- 
selves by their mouths to the bodies of 
larger fishes, and drawing nourishment 
from them by suction ; for this purpose 
their mouth and tongue are admirably 
adapted, the latter acting in the throat 
like the piston of a pump, while the cir- 
cular lips of the former adhere closely to 
the side of the fish, and by these means 
the softer parts of the larger fish are drawn 
into the mouth and swallowed by the par- 
asite. When a Lamprey once fastens 
himself, in this manner, upon a large fish, 
he adheres with such force as to baffle all 
the efforts of the fish to rid himself of his 
unwelcome incumbrance. Fishes are fre- 
quently taken in the seine with Lampreys 
still adhering to them, and others with 
deep depressed wounds upon their sides, 
affording indubitable proof of their having 
been attached. The fresh water Lam- 
preys seldom exceed 6 or 8 inches in 
length, and no account is made of them 
as an article of food. 

Genus Ammoccetes. — Dumer. 

Generic Characters. — Form of the body, the 
branchial apertures and fins, like those of the Lam- 
preys ; upper lip semi-circular, with a straight, 
transverse under lip; mouth without teeth,. but 
furnished with numerous short membranous cirri, 

THE MUD LAMPREY. 

Ammoccetes concolor. — K i rt l and. 
Boston Journal Nat. History, vol. III. p. 473, pi. 28. 

D escription. — Form nearly cylindri- 
cal for two-thirds the length, then grad- 
ually flattened to the extremity of the 
tail, where it is quite thin ; color yellow- 
ish brown above, gradually becoming 
lighter towards the belly, but without the 
dividing line between the lighter and 
darker parts, mentioned by Le Sueur in 
his description of the A. bicolor. Eyes so 
minute as hardly to be seen by the naked 
eye ; nostrils on a light colored disk on 
the upper part of the head in front of the 
eyes; upper lip longer than the lower, in 
the form of a horse-shoe, protractile and 
capable of being closed so as to conceal 
the lower one ; small papillee on the in- 
side of the lips and fringes within the 
mouth. The branchial openings, seven 
in number, commence below and a little 
back of the eye, and extend backward, 
passing obliquely downward, the aper- 
tures appearing like short oblique slits. 
Sides with an annular, or ribbed appear- 
ance. The fin, which is of a dull yellow- 
ish color, commences near the middle of 
the back, passes round the tail and termi- 
nates just behind the vent. About three 
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fourths of an inch from the commence- 
ment is a considerable depression in the 
fin for more than half an inch, but it does 
not amount to a division. The fin rays 
are white, minute and forked. The long- 
est of three specimens before me 5.3 inch- 
es ; from the snout to the posterior bran- 
chial opening 1.1, to the vent 4.1. Rays 
too small to be counted. 

History. — This fish agrees very well 
with Rirtland’s description excepting the 



depression in the dorsal, and that the 
broadest part of the dorsal is some dis- 
tance behind the vent. During the drought 
in September, 1841, I found large num- 
bers of these fishes, which had buried 
themselves in the mud at the bottom of 
the small coves along the banks of Wi- 
nooski river, from which the water had 
evaporated. This fish is known in many 
places by the name of Mud-Eel, or Blind- 



CHAPTER YI. 

INVERTEBRAL ANIMALS OF VERMONT. 



Preliminary Observations. 

In vertebral animals are such animals as 
are destitute of a spine or back bone, and 
are so exceedingly numerous that, with 
the exception of the molluscous animals, 
we shall not even attempt to give a cata- 
logue of them. The animals of this great 
division are extremely various in their 
structure, habits, and dispositions. Some 
have their bodies protected by a shelly 
covering, wlnle others have their bodies 
and limbs surrounded by crustaceous 
plates, while, again, others have no other 
covering than a soft and tender skin A 
few only of them have red blood, and 
none of them possess all of the five senses. 
In many cases the sexes are united in the 
same individual, and in some cases the 
species is continued by a process some- 
what resembling vegetation. They all 
afford eminent manifestations of the wis- 
dom and skill of the Creator ; and, though 
generally regarded as insignificant and 
contemptible, many of them contribute 
largely to the comfort and interest of man, 
while a still greater number are employed 
in annoying and injuring him. 

Section I. — Mollcsca. 

Fresh- Water and Land Shells. 

Prepared expressly for this work, 

By Charles B. Adams, A. M., 
Professor of Natural History , JWMUburf College. 

FAMILY PERISTQMIANA. 

Genus Paludina. 

Generic Characters . — Shell conoid ; whorls 
convex, modifying the aperture, which is ovate or 



nearly orbicular, with the margins united. Oper- 
culum thin, corneous, concentric. Animal with 
the head short ; rostrum small and truncate; ten- 
tacles slender, with the eyes on an enlargement 
at their base ; foot broad, thin. 




Paludina decisa. — Say. 



Description. — Shell ovate-conic, with 
revolving rows of bristly filaments when 
young, smooth when mature, green ; apex 
truncate ; whorls six, convex ; suture 
deep ; spire a little longer than the aper- 
ture, which is pyriform ; umbilicus very 
small. Length 1.25 inch; breadth 0.75 
inch ; divergence of the spine 58°. 

Remarks. — This species is very com- 
mon in ponds and streams, and is found 
near the water’s edge partly buried in 
mud or sand. Sometimes they are found 
crawling at the distance of a few feet 
from the water. They are viviparous, and 
produce their young in May. These, at 
birth, are furnished with a shell about an 
eighth of an inch in diameter, globular, 
and of a pale horn color, and are nearly 
transparent. In the progress of growth, 
the shell becomes proportionally more 
elongate, and the part which was formed 
previous to birth is invariably broken off. 
They are very rarely found lieterostrophe. 
One such individual, of the size of a pea, 
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was found in Otter Creek, in Middlebury. 

Paladma Integra. — Say. 

Description. — This species so much 
resembles the preceding, that aformal de- 
scription is unnecessary. Its apex is not 
truncated, so that, with a greater diver- 
gence of the spire, it is, nevertheless, 
longer than that shell. It is also thicker, 
and the whorls are less convex. This 
shell is common in the western states, but 
it is extremely rare in Vermont, only three 
or four specimens having been obtained 
in lake Champlain. Length 1.3 inch; 
breath 0.75 inch ; divergence of the spire, 
63°. 

Paludina porata. — Say. 

Description. — Shell conic, horn col- 
or ; whorls four and a half, convex ; su- 
ture rather deep; apex subacute, spire as 
long as the aperture, the labium of which 
is appressed to the penultimate whorl ; 
Umbilicus rather large. Length 0.27 in. ; 
breadth 0.10 inch ; divergence of the 
Spire 72°. 

Remarks. — This species is found plen- 
tifully in streams and in lake Champlain. 
It is sometimes brownish or greenish. 

Paludina lustrica. — Say. 

Description. — Shell ovate-elongate, 
horn color ; whorls four and a half, con- 
vex ; suture rather deep ; apex very ob- 
tuse ; spire as long as the aperture, which 
is ovate-orbicular, with the labium not 
appressed to the penultimate whorl, and 
sometimes scarcely touching it ; umbili- 
cus small. Length 0.16 inch ; breadth 
0.11 inch ; divergence of the spire 47°. 

Remarks. — This small species is com- 
mon in lake Champlain. It differs from 
the preceding in the obtuseness of the 
apex, less divergence of the spire, and 
small umbilicus ; also in the labium, 
which is quite distinct from the penulti- 
mate whorl, so that the shell much resem- 
bles a valvata. 

Genus V alvata. 

Generic Characters. — Shell discoid or co- 
noid ; whorls cylindrical ; aperture orbicular, not 
modified by the penultimate whorl ; margins con- 
tinuous, distinct from the penultimate whorl. Oper- 
culum orbicular, concentric. Animal with the 
foot bilobed before ; head proboscidilorrn ; tenta- 
cles very long, slender, obtuse, cylindrical ; eyes 
sessile behind the tentacles, with a branchial fib 
ament resembling a third tentacle. 




Valvata tricarinata . — Say. 
Description. — Shell depressed, conic, 
thin, green, obsoletely striate ; suture 



well impressed ; whorls three or four, 
rendered subquadrangular by the revolv- 
ing Carinas, of which two appear on 
the spire, and three on the last whorl; 
these are very much raised, rounded, 
equi-distant, the inferior bordering the 
umbilicus, which is broad and deep. — 
Length 0.13 inch; breadth 0.22 inch ; di- 
vergence of the spire 90°, sometimes 
much greater. 

Remarks. — This shell, very curious on 
account of its carinte, is common in lake 
Champlain, and in some of our streams. 
Varieties occur in which the middle Cari- 
na is obsolete, or in which none are very 
distinct* Other varieties have the spire 
less elevated, or even in the plane of the 
last whorl. 

Valvata sincera. — Say. 

Description. — Shell globose-discoid, 
obsoletely striate, brownish-green ; whorls 
three and a half, accurately rounded, rap- 
idly enlarging to the aperture ; suture 
deeply impressed ; spire but little eleva- 
ted ; apex obtuse; umbilicus deep, about 
two-thirds as wide as the last whorl ; mar- 
gin of the aperture touching the penulti- 
mate whorl. Length 0.1 ; breadth 0.2 
inch ; divergence oftbe'spire about 135" 

Remarks”— 1 This shell is much like the 
var. simplex of the preceding species. 
The umbilicus is Usually a little larger, 
hut the most striking characteristic is the 
rapid enlargement of the whorls, the last 
being more than three times the diameter 
of the penultimate. The divergence of the 
spire is never so small as in that species, 
hut like that is sometimes much more 
than in the type of the species, even to 
180°. 

FAMILY MELANIANA. 

Genus Melania. 

Generic Characters— Shell turrited ; aperture 
entire, ovate, effuse ; columella thickened, arcuate. 
Operculum horny, subspiral. Animal oviparous; 
loot short ; rostrum truncate ; tentacles filiform, 
with the eyes outside, at or near their base, 




Melania depygis . — Say. Var. 

Description. — Shell elongate-conic, 
yellowish horn-color, with abroad rufou9 
band on the vVhorls of the spire, with a 
second similar band on the lower third of 
the last whorl ; upper whorls carinate on 
the lower side; whorls eight or nine; 
spire twice as long as the aperture. Length 
0.53 inch ; breadth 0.28 inch; divergence 
of the spire 33°. 

* Vu,r. sinlplex.'-Goisiip 
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Remarks. — This species is interesting, 
as the only representative in New Eng- 
land of a family whose species are so nu- 
merous in the Southern and Western 
states. Here it is found, only on our west- 
ern border in lake Champlain, where but 
a few specimens have been obtained. It 
has some claims to be regarded as a new 
species, differing much in its proportions 
from the type of Say’s species. But since 
specimens from Ohio vary much in their 
proportions, we have not been satisfied 
that it is a distinct species. 

FAMILY LIMNiEANA. 

Genus Limncea. 

Generic Characters. Shell thin, oval or elon- 
gate ; spire elevated, more or less acute ; aperture 
longer than wide ; margins not continuous ; colu- 
mella with a single oblique fold. No operculum. 
Animal hermaphrodite, spiral ; head depressed ; 
tentacles flattened, triangular, short, with the 
eyes at their base, on the inner front side ; foot 
thin, oval, shorter than the shell. 




Limncea megasoma . — Say. 

Description. -Shell large, ovate, brown, 
with coarse incremental strim ; whorls 
five, convex ; last whorl very large, infla- 
ted; * suture deep; spire two-thirds as 
long as the aperture, which is large. 
Length 2 inches; breadth 1.2 inch; di- 
vergence of the spire 58°. 

Remarks. — This large and noble spe- 
cies was originally discovered in the 
North West Territory, in latitude 48°. 
Subsequently it has been found only in 
Burlington. It is very rare in cabinets, 
but quite recently the author of this 
work discovered a large number in Bur- 
lington, at alow stage of the water. • 
Limncea appressa.^&A.Y . 

Description. — Shell large, thin, horn 
color, elongate ; whorls seven; upper ones 
planulate, lower ones convex, last one 
much enlarged and obtusely shouldered 
above ; suture not much impressed ; spire 
long, slender; apex acute 7 aperture long- 
oval ; margin thin and sharp ; columellar 
fold strong. Length 1 .75 inch ; breadth 
0.75 inch ; divergence of the spire above 
33°, below 40°. 

Remarks. -This species has been found 
for the most part with the preceding at 
Burlington. Its claims to be regarded as 
distinct from the L. stagnalis , of Europe, 
are very slight. 

* Whorls 'inadvertently made to revolve the 
wrong way in our figure. 

Pt. i. 20 



Limncea gracilis. — J a y . 

Description. — Shell very long and 
slender, pale horn color ; whorls four and 
a half, very oblique, slightly and regular- 
ly convex; suture not much impressed ; 
aperture more than half as long as the 
spire, long-oval; labium entirely separate 
from the penultimate whorl, moderately 
reflected, with a large rima behind it, atf 
strong as the labrum. Length 1 inch;- 
breadth 0.18 inch ; divergence of spire 18°. 

Remarks. — This extremely rare spe- 
cies was discovered by Prof. Benedict, in 
Lake Champlain, at Crown Point. One 
or two specimens have been found on the 
Vermont side of the lake. The shell is 
remarkable for its length, which is nearly 
six times the breadth, although the whorls 
are very few. The development of the 
labium is also very remarkable. No oth- 
er species can be compared with this. 

Limncea pallida . — A dams. 

Description. — Shell moderately elon- 
gate, ovate-fusiform, very pale horn color, 
semi-transparent, not very thin, with fine 
irregular striae of growth, whorls five and 
a half, moderately convex; suture well 
impressed ; spire four-fifths as long as the 
aperture, acutely conic ; apex sub-acute ; 
body whorl not much enlarged, somewhat 
produced below ; columellar fold mode- 
rate ; umbilicus large. Length 0.48 inch ; 
breadth 0.22 inch ; divergence of the 
spire 45°. 

Remarks. — This species is rather com- 
mon in lake Champlain, clinging to rocks 
and stones. It has not yet been found in 
any other region except in Andover, Ms. 
It is sometimes nearly white. It differs 
from L. desidiosa in having its columella 
much less tortuous, and its aperture less 
elongated below the fold. 

Limncea cl odes. — Say. 

Description. — Shell brown horn-color ; 
whorls seven, convex ; suture well im- 
pressed ; spire longer than the aperture, 
conic, sub-acute ; last whorl somewhat 
ventricose ; labium appressed closely to 
the penultimate whorl; columella promi- 
nent, with a very strong fold. Length 
1.2 inch ; breadth 0.55 inch ; divergence 
of the spire 45°. 

Remarks — Limncea um,brosa y Say, is 
probably only a variety of this species, its 
principal difference consisting in the fee- 
bleness of its columellar fold, which is, in 
this species, of a variable character. This 
variety is much more abundant in Ver- 
mont than the type of L. elodes. This 
species differs from L. desidiosa chiefly 
in not having the columella produced in 
a straight line below the fold ; from L. 
pallida in the less proportional size of the 
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last whorl, and greater convexity of the 
whorls ; from L. palmstris of Europe chiefly 
in the greater convexity of the whorls 
and less acumination of the spire. By 
some it is regarded as a variety of the 
latter. 

Limnaa clesidiosa. — Say. 
Description.— Shell brown horn col- 
or, elongate-ovate ; whorls nearly six, 
slightly convex ; suture distinct ; spire 
about as long as the aperture, which is 
lengthened below ; columellar fold feeble , 
labium oppressed : columella produced be- 
low the fold in a straight line. Length 
0.55 inch ; breadth 0.25 inch y divergence 
of the spire 45° to 55°. 

Remarks.— This species is very com- 
mon, and is subject to great variation of 
form, frequently being elongated, and re- 
sembling L. elodcs. Other individuals are 
short, as , in Say’s figure (Am. Conch.,) 
and the upper part ol' the last whorl is in- 
flated and more or less shouldered, while 
the lower part is produced as is usual. 
This variety approaches L. unibilicata of 
Mass., which has the umbilicus larger, 
and the lower part of the last whorl ab- 
breviated, inflated, and globular. 

Limncea caperata. — Say. 
Description.— Shell ovate, brown, with 
minute revolving raised lines, which are 
in some very distinct, and in others most- 
ly obsolete ; whorls nearly six, convex ; 
suture distinct ; spire about as long as the 
aperture, conic, acute; columella reddish, 
slightly folded, thickened, and reflected 
over an umbilicus. Length 0.45 inch; 
breadth 0.24 inch ; divergence of the 
spire 57°. 

Remarks.— This species is well char- 
acterized by the revolving raised lines, 
which will generally be seen around the 
umbilical region, when obsolete elsewhere. 
The last whorl and the aperture are more 
regularly rounded than in the preceding 

species. 

GrENUS PlIYSA'. 

Generic Characters.— Shell heterostrophe, shi- 
ning, otherwise like LimutEa ; operculum want- 
ing ; animal with long, slender tentacles ; having 
the eyes at their base on the inner side. 

P/vysa ancillaria. — Say. 

Description.— Shell ovate, yellowish 
brown, sometimes of a bay color ; whorls 
four, flattened ; suture not impressed ; 
spire less than one-fifth of the length of 
the aperture ; apex acute ; last whorl very 
large ; aperture acute and narrow above, 
wide below; outer lip often thickened 
within ; columella produced in a right 
line below its fold. Length 0.65 inch; 
breadth 0.43 inch ; divergence of the 
spire 110°. 



Remarks. — This species, seldom found 
plentifully, is not uncommon in lake 
Champlain. It, is there found of a deep 
bay color. 




Pliysa heterostropha. — Say. 

Description. — Shell ovate, brown; 
whorls five, slightly convex; suture slight- 
ly impressed ; apex acute ; aperture acute 
and somewhat narrowed above ; columel- 
la produced in a right line ; outer lip of- 
ten thickened within. Length 0.75 inch; 
breadth 0.45 inch ; divergence of the 
spire varying in different shells from 65° 
to 70°. 

Remarks. — This species is abundant in 
various parts of this state. Its young are 
not easily distinguished from those of the 
preceding species. 

Physa gyrina. — Say. 

Description.— Shell long-ovate, yel- 
lowish brown ; whorls five, slightly con- 
vex ; suture moderately impressed ; apex 
acute ; aperture less acute above than 
the preceding species ; columella a little 
curved below ; outer lip often thickened 
wtoin. Length 0.55 inch ; breadth 0.75 
inch ; divergence of the spire 50°. 

Remark.— This species is very rare in 
this state. 

Physa kypnorum. — Drap. 

Description. — Shell elongate, yellow- 
ish brown ; whorls six, moderately con- 
vex ; suture well impressed ; apex acute; 
spire nearly as long as the aperture, 
which is regularly narrowed to the tip; 
columella oblique, in its lower part turned 
backwards and upwards ; outer lip not 
thickened within. Length 0.58 inch ; 
breadth 0.25 inch ; divergence of the 
spire 45' J . - a 

Remarks.— This species, described by 
Say as P. elonaata, does not differ from 
the European shell, whose name we have 
prefixed to it. It is found in swamps and 
in small sluggish streams. 

The above four species of Physa differ 
chiefly in the ratio of the spire to the aper- 
ture, and in the divergence of the former, 
which depends on the ratio of the length 
and breadth so far as it is uniform in dif- 
ferent parts of the spire. The gradation 
in these characters is parallel, as may bo 
seen by a comparison of their measure* 
ments. 

Genus Planorbis. 

Generic Characters. — Shell with tHe revo- 
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lutions of the spire in a plane, and subsequenlly 
visible on both sides ; aperture lima ted by the in- 
trusion of the penult whorl ; operculum none ; 
animal long, rolled up like the shell ; head saddle- 
shaped; tentacles long, contractile, with the eyes 
at their inner base. 




Planorbis lc?itus , P. corjmlcnUis , and 
P. trivolvis , of Say, are undoubtedly va- 
rieties of one species, to all of which the 
following description will apply. 

Description. — Shell brown, sometimes 
greenish, coarselystriate across the whorls, 
of which there are four and a half ; inner 
whorls sharply carinate on the left side ; 
suture very deep, except between the in- 
ner whorls of the left side, where it is not 
depressed below the carina; inclination 
of the shell to the left from a perpendicu- 
lar 15° to 20° ; aperture extending beyond 
the plane of the left side, sometimes be- 
yond that of the right side, narrowing 
from the right to the left, with about three 
quarters of the height of the penult whorl 
moderately intruding. Greatest breadth 
1.1 inch ; least breadth 0.36 inch ; height 
of aperture 0.58 inch. 

Remarks. — Sometimes the carination 
of the left side extends through all the 
whorls. The extension of the aperture 
on the right side is of a very variable 
character, especially at different ages, 
and in some localities the growth is very 
exuberant. A remarkable example of the 
latter case occurred in Otter Creek, just 
below the falls in Middlebury, where 
great numbers of large and beautiful spe- 
cimens were obtained in the spring of 
1839, although they have since entirely 
disappeared. 

Planorbis campanulatus. — Say. 

DESCRiFTioN.-Shell brownish or green- 
ish yellow, finely striate ; whorls four and 
a half, narrow, sub-carinate on the left 
side; inner whorls on this side scarcely 
depressed bel6w its plane, exhibiting the 
apex distinctly ; cavity of the right side 
very profound ; inclination from a per- 
pendicular to the left about 20° ; aperture 
abruptly campanulate, oblique, including 
the lower two-thirds of the height of the 
penult whorl. Greatest breadth 0.59 inch ; 
least breadth 0.45 inch ; height 0.27 inch. 

Remarks. -This species resembles some 
small varieties of the preceding; but is 
distinguished by the abruptly eampanu- 
late aperture, and the narrowness of the 
outer whorl, which in this species is 
scarcely wider than the penult whorl, 



while in that species, owing to the rapid 
enlargement of the whorls from the cen- 
tre, the last greatly exceeds all the others. 

Planorbis bicarinatus. — S a y . 

Description. — Shell brown, or green- 
ish horn color ; irregularly striate across, 
with very slight revolving strife ; whorls 
three, carinate on both sides, but more 
acutely on the leftside; suture generally 
coincident with the caringe except in the 
last semi-volution on the right side ; con- 
cavities of both sides equally deep, that of 
the right wider ; inclination to the left 
about 20° ; aperture large, angulated by 
the left carina, embracing four-fifths of 
the length of the penult whorl. Greatest 
breadth 0.62 inch ; least breadth 0.44 in . ; 
height of aperture 0.31 inch. 

Remarks. — This species inhabits both 
quiet and running waters in ponds and 
streams of every size. It is very common. 

Planorbis afmigerus . — Say. 

Description. — Shell brownish horn 
color, feebly striate, shining ; whorls four, 
subcarinate on the left side ; right side 
slightly concave, left side deeply” umhili- 
cated ; suture distinct and well impress- 
ed on both sides; inclination to the left 
about 40° ; aperture nearly orbicular, 
slightly intruded upon by one-fourth of* 
the height of the penult whorl, very far 
within armed with six teeth, of which 
two are on the inner side, one on the mid- 
dle, elevated, lamellar, oblique, tortuous, 
large, the other just below it very small,, 
nearly conical ; four on the outer side, of 
which the two left are large, elevated, la- 
mellar, oblique, converging outwardly, 
the two on the right small, subconic, but 
little elevated. Greatest breadth 0.34 
inch ; least breadth 0.29 inch ; height of 
aperture 0.13 inch. 

Remarks. — This species is remarkable 
and singular in the genus for its teeth, 
which have been elevated by Haldeman 
to a generic character. It is common 
among dead leaves in still water. In 
swamps which are dried in the summer, 
it then takes refuge in the moist earth and 
leaves. 

Planorbis exacutus . — Say. 

Description-. Shell extremely thin and 
fragile, brown, sometimes encrusted with 
a blackish substance, meniscoid ; whorls 
four, carinate on the left side; inner 
whorl on the right side slightly depress- 
ed ; left side deeply umbilicated ; last 
whorl much broader than all the others, 
convexly compressed on both sides to an 
extremely acute, medial carina ; inclina- 
tion to the left about 60° ; aperture large, 
cor diform. Greatest breadth 0.24 inch ; 
least breadth 0.19 inch; height 0.055 inch. 
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Remarks. — This species is more com- 
pressed than any other native Planorbis, 
the breadth being usually almost four 
times the height ; the regular double con- 
vex form is also remarkable ; also its ten- 
uity, a full grown specimen weighing on- 
ly .05 of a grain. 

Planorbis parous. — Say. 

Description. — Shell brownish horn 
color, feebly striate, shining ; whorls three 
and ahalf or four, moderately increasing; 
both sides concave, but the left more than 
the right ; last whorl subcarinate in the 
middle; inclination to the left about 40°; 
aperture subelliptical, slightly modified by 
the intrusion of two thirds of the height 
of the penult whorl ; greatest breadth 
0.25 inch ; least breadth 0.2 inch ; height 
4). 07 inch. 

Remarks. — This species is found plen- 
tifully in a great variety of stations. 

Planorbis cleflectus. — Say. 

Description. — Shell horn color ; fine- 
ly striate; whorls four; last whorl well 
rounded, indistinctly carinate below ; 
right side convex, flattened at the apex ; 
left side deeply concave ; suture deep; 
inclination to the left about 45° ; aperture 
round-ovate ; greatest breadth 0.17 inch ; 
least breadth 0.13 inch; height 0.06 inch. 

Remarks. — The shell above described 
is P. elevatus , Adams, which is probably 
the young of Say’s species. It is very 
nearly allied to the preceding, but differs 
in the elevation of the spire on the right 
side, and deeper concavity of the left, and 
in the absence of a medial carina ; the 
last whorl is also often abruptly deflected 
downwards. 

Planorbis hirsuius. — Gould. 

DESCRiPTioN.-Shell horn-color, striate ; 
epidermis green, with raised revolving 
hirsute lines ; whorls three and a half, last 
one strongly carinate in mature shells, 
less so in the young, and in the former 
often abruptly deflected downwards near 
its termination ; right side with a small 
narrow concavity ; left side sometimes 
generally concave, sometimes like the 
right ; inclination to the left about 40° to 
50°, increasing with age ; aperture nearly 
orbicular, scarcely modified by the intru- 
sion of the penult whorl. Greatest breadth 
0.31 inch; least breadth 0.25 inch; height 
0.1 inch. 

Remarks. — The mature shell resem- 
bles P. deflectus , but is distinguished by 
the medial carina of the outer whorl. It 
very nearly resembles P. albus of Europe, 
and probably is not specifically distinct. 



FAMILY COLIMACEA. 

Genus Succinea. 

Generic Characters . — Shell ovate or ovate- 
conic, umber-colored ; aperture large, longer than 
wide ; outer lip sharp, never reflected ; columella 
not folded, thin; operculum wanting ; animal with 
four tentacles, with the eyes at their summit aa in 
Helix. 




Succinea obliqua. — Say. 

Description. — Shell ovate, striate; 
whorls three, oblique ; spire half as long 
as the aperture ; last whorl very large and 
convex ; aperture ovate, nearly as broad 
above as below, somewhat oblique. — 
Length 0.97 inch ; breadth 0.55 inch ; di- 
vergence 70°. 

Remarks. — In the New England states 
this shell is generally of a deep umber 
color, but in Ohio it is pale. It is found 
in moist grounds, under stones and wood. 
The animal is beautifully mottled with 
dark purple on a cream-colored ground. 
It goes into winter-quarters in October, 
forming a thin transparent epiphragm. 
The shell which we have described may 
be S . campestris , Say, or more probably 
the latter is only a variety of S. obliqua,. 

Succinea ovalis. — Say. 

Description. — Shell ovate, somewhat 
conic, striate ; whorls three ; spire less 
than one-third as long as the aperture, 
small, conic; last very large, elongate, 
patulous ; aperture very large, exhibiting 
much of the interior of the spire, ovate. 
Length 0.61 inch ; breadth 0.3 inch; di- 
vergence 64°. 

Remarks. — This species is common 
about the margins of water. It is ex- 
tremely fragile. 

Succinea avara . — Say. 

Description. — Shell small, ovate, co- 
nic, striate ; whorls three, very convex, 
with the suture very deeply impressed; 
spire conic, five-sevenths as long as the 
aperture, which is/ not large, ovate. — 
Length 0.3 inch; breadth 0.17 inch; di- 
vergence 67°. 

Remarks. — The shell which Say de- 
scribes under the name of S. oermeta is 
probably the adult of this species. The 
aperture is proportionally larger in the 
young, as is also true of S. obliqua. When 
young a viscid substance attaches dirt to 
the shell, which becomes clean when 

mature. 

Genus Bulimus. 

Generic Characters.— Shell ovale, or obloog- 
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ovate, with the last whorl larger than the penult ; 
aperture longer than wide ; with the margins not 
continuous ; columella smooth, sometimes trun- 
cate. No operculum. Animal of the form of the 
shell, with four tentacles, of which the larger are 
oculiferous. The number of species in this genus, 
including the sub-genus Achatina, exceeds two 
hundred. But not more than six or eight are 
known in the United States, and only one in New 
England. 

Bulimus lubricus . — Dkap. 

Description. — Shell oblong ovate, 
brown, shining; whorls six, moderately 
convex ; suture well impressed ; spire 
twice as long as the aperture, which is 
ovate; labrurn a little thickened within, 
making a little more than a right angle 
with the columella, which is truncate. 
Length 0.36 inch ; breadth 0.1 inch; di- 
vergence 45° in the upper part of the 
spire, below it is much less. 

Remarks. — This species, being com- 
mon over a large part of Europe, is sup- 
posed by some to have been introduced 
thence into this country. It is remark- 
able, on this supposition, that it should 
have spread as far as the lake of the 
Woods and lake Winnipeg. As the di- 
vergence below the middle is very slight, 
the shell, when half grown, is nearly as 
wide as when mature. 



Genus Pupa. 

Generic Characters. — Shell cylindrical ; apex 
obtuse; aperture parallel to the axis of the shell, 
rounded below, more or less biangular above ; mar- 
gins reflected, separated by a lamina oppressed on 
the columella. No operculum. Animal with the 
form of the shell ; with four tentacles, of which 
the larger two are oculiferous at their summit, 
and the others are very minute. 

Although a large portion of the exotic species 
exceed a half inch and many an inch in length, the 
native species are all minute, and some of them 
are the least of all our shells. 

Pupa milium. — Gould. 

Df-Scription. — Shell ovate, brown, shi- 
ning, with slight incremental stria; not 
discernible without a microscope ; whorls 
five, convex ; suture well impressed ; apex 
very obtuse; aperture horizontally trun- 
cate above by the penult whorl, indented 
on the outer lip, with six teeth, of which 
one is at the indenture of the labrum, two 
very small teeth are in the lower part of 
the aperture, on the left side is a larger 
tooth double at its base, and at right an- 
gles to this are two on the horizontal mar- 
gin ;. the umbilicus is large. Length 
0,06 inch ; breadth 0,03 inch. 

Remarks. — This species, the least of all 
which have been described ill this noun- 



try, was originally discovered in Middle- 
bury. Its weight is 0.005 of a grain. It 
lives under moist decaying leaves, and at 
the foot of limestone ledges. None but a 
naturalist would find it. 

Pupa ovata. — Say. 

Description. — Shell brown, ovale, ta- 
pering above the penultimate whorl ; 
whorls five, convex, with a distinct su- 
ture ; aperture small, ovate, with an in- 
denture on the right side ; with six pri- 
mary teeth, of which two are on the trans- 
verse lip, viz. a large one on the middle, 
and a small one to its right ; two are on 
the left and two on the right side ; some- 
times a very small tooth is found on the 
left part of the transverse lip. Length, 
0.08 inch; breadth 0.05 inch. 

Remarks. — In color this species resem- 
bles P. milium , but is easily distinguished 
by its size and proportions, and the ar- 
rangement of the teeth . P. modesta , Say, 
for which this species has sometimes been 
mistaken, is described as havino- only four 
teeth. 

Pupa badia . — Adams. 

Description. — Shell reddish brown, 
cylindrical, very obtusely tapering in the 
two upper whorls; whorls seven, moder- 
ately convex, with a well impressed su- 
ture ; aperture orbicular, less than one 
third of the length of the shell, with the 
margin slightly reflected, and the sub- 
margin contracted, with a single rather 
small tooth on the penultimate whorl; um- 
bilicus moderate. Length U.14 ; breadth 
0.07 inch. 

Remarks. — This rare species was dis- 
covered by Prof. Benedict at Crown Point, 
where, only, it has yet been found, its 
aperture is wider, and umbilicus less than 
in P. marginata, Drap. of Europe, but it 
may be only a variety. It is easily dis- 
tinguished by its mahogany color. 

Pupa armifera. — Sav. 

Description. — Shell oblong ovate, of 
a dingy white, striate ; whorls seven, a 
little convex, with a moderately impress- 
ed suture ; apex very obtuse ; aperture 
subovate, with six teeth, of which the lar- 
ger on the transverse lip is obliquely elon- 
gated, and nearly meets the labrum above; 
one is on the left side, and four are below 
and on the right side ; of the latter, the 
first and fourth are the least, and are 
sometimes wanting. Length 0.17 inch; 
breadth 0.09 inch. 

Remarks. — This is the largest species 
of Pupa found in the United States, and 
by its color is distinguished from all which 
approximate to it in size. It occurs plen- 
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tifully at Crown Point under stones in 
very dry situations. A few dead speci- 
mens have been found in Bridport, on the 
margin of lake Champlain, which may 
have been drifted from the opposite side. 

Pupa albilabris. — Ward. Inedit. 

Description. — Shell brown, finely stri- 
ate, long-ovate, tapering above the penult 
whorl ; whorls six, convex, with a well 
impressed suture ; aperture a little less 
than half as long as the spire, without 
teeth, with a reflected, white, thick, flat- 
tened margin; umbilicus moderate. — 
Length 0.18 inch; breadth 0.07 inch. 

Remarks. — This species is well known 
as Say’s cyclostoma marginata. As the 
latter specific name is preoccupied in the 
genus Pupa, to which it belongs, it has 
received the name under which we have 
described it. A very few specimens only 
have been found alive at Crown Point, 
and one dead on the Vermont shore of the 
lake. 

Pupa contracta. — Say. 

Description. — Shell white, ovate, ta- 
pering above the body whorl ; whorls five, 
convex, with a well impressed suture ; 
aperture sub-triangular, with the trans- 
verse lamina raised, and forming with the 
labrurn a continuous lip, much contracted 
in the throat, with three teeth, one on the 
transverse lip, large, prominent, and sin- 
uous, another on the right side, where the 
throat is most contracted, and the third is 
merely a convexity caused by the fold of a 
large umbilicus. Length 0.1 inch ; breadth 
0.06 inch. 

Remarks. — This species is easily rec- 
ognized by its elevated transverse lip. It 
is found under wood or stones in moist 
pastures. 

Pupa Tappaniana. — Ward. Inedit. 

Description. — Shell very small, pale 
horn color, translucent, tapering above 
the penultimate whorl ; whorls a little 
more than five, convex, with a well im- 
pressed suture ; aperture sub-orbicular, 
(the penult whorl cutting off about one- 
third of the circle,) about one-third of the 
length of the shell ; margin sharp, with a 
narrow contraction in the sub-margin, 
beneath which is a thickening within, on 
which are the labial teeth ; teeth eight, 
five primary and three secondary ; of the 
former the largest is on the penultimate 
whorl, the next largest on the left side of 
the aperture ; at the base, beginning at 
the left hand, is a primary, then a secon- 
dary, a primary, a secondary, a primary, 
and another secondary, extending nearly 
to the upper extremity of the right mar- 
gin : the last three primaries are not con- 1 



slant in size ; umbilicus open. Length 
0,08 inch ; breadth 0,05 inch. 

Remarks. — This species is easily dis- 
tinguished from the preceding by its 
teeth. 




Pupa cxigua. — Say. 

Description. — Shell white, shining, 
elongate, tapering above the penultimate 
whorl ; whorls six, convex, with a well 
impressed suture ; aperture ovate, with 
the upper lip oblique, margin reflected 
and thickened, teeth two, of which the 
larger is on the oblique lip, and the other, 
which is small, is on the leftside; umbil- 
icus distinct. Length 0,08 inch; breadth 
0,03 inch. 

Remarks. — This shell is easily distin- 
guished by its neat, shining appearance, 
and graceful form. It is more common 
than any other species of this genus in 
Vermont, and is found under stones and 
logs in moist places. 

Genus Helix. 

Generic Characters.'- Shell orbicular or globose, 
usually convex or conoid above, but sometimes 
flattened ; aperture wider than long, semi-elliptic 
or lunate, contiguous to the axis of the shell, with 
the outline interrupted by the intrusion of the pe- 
nult whorl. No operculum. The animal, com- 
monly called a snail) has four tentacles, of which 
the posterior pair are larger and oculiferous. 




Helix albolabris. — Say. 

Description. -Shell globose-conic, with 
a light brown, sometimes reddish epider- 
mis, with five parallel oblique incremen- 
tal stri ns, and very minute revolving lines; 
whorls five and a half, convex, with a 
well impressed suture; aperture contract- 
ed by the labrurn, which is white, flat, 
broadly reflected, and extends beneath to 
the centre of the shell, covering the um- 
bilicus, which is open only in the young. 
Greatest breadth 1.35 inch ; least breadth 
1 inch; height 0.8 inch; divergence of 
the spire 135°. 

Remarks. — This species is found very 
commonly in most parts of Vermont. 
On the islands called the Four Brothers, 
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in lake Champlain, it is abundant, in com- 
pany with Succinca obliqim. The reddish 
variety is rare. The size of mature speci- 
mens is sometimes less than an inch in 
their greatest diameter. During the day, 
except in damp weather, they are confined 
to their retreats under logs and stones. 
Their eggs are white, nearly globular, and 
about 0.2 inch in diameter. The young 
shell does not receive the reflected lip 
until of its full size. 

Helix thyroidus. — Sat. 

Description. -Shell globose-conic, with 
a light brown, sometimes reddish epider- 
mis, with five parallel oblique incremen- 
tal striae ; whorls five, convex, with a well 
impressed suture ; aperture contracted by 
the labrum, which is widely reflected, 
flat, white, next the aperture, yellowish 
externally ; inner margin with an oblique 
tooth ; umbilicus partly covered by the 
reflected labrum, exhibiting only one vo- 
lution. Greatest breadth 0.95 inch ; least 
breadth 0.7 inch ; height 0.47 inch ; di- 
vergence 140“. 

Remarks. — This species is extremely 
rare in Vermont, but is more common in 
the western states. It might, at first, be 
confounded with the preceding, but is 
distinguished by the tooth on the inner 
margin of the aperture, the partially open 
umbilicus, and the yellow color of the 
outside of the labrum. 

Helix dentifera. — Binney. 

Description. — Shell depressed, with a 
yellowish horn-colored epidermis, with 
fine parallel oblique incremental striise ; 
whorls five, with the suture distinct but 
not deep ; aperture contracted by the lip, 
which is white, and broadly reflected; 
inner lip with a large tooth, long and par- 
allel with the lower margin ; umbilicus 
none. Greatest breadth 0,9 inch ; least 
breadth 0.6 inch ; height 0.44 inch ; di- 
vergence 135°. 

Remarks. — This very rare species has 
been found only by Dr. Binney on the 
east side of the Green Mountains. 

Helix palliata. — Say. 

Description. — Shell depressed, with a 
dark reddish brown epidermis, which is 
thickly covered, when in a perfect state 
of preservation, with acute hair-like pro- 
jections ; with numerous fine oblique in- 
cremental strire; whorls five, flattened, 
with a distinct suture ; aperture much 
contracted and made three-lobed by the 
teeth ; labrum white and broadly reflect- 
ed ; teeth three, of which one is long and 
curved, nearly covering the pillar lip ; 
two are on the inner margin of the la- 
bruin;one above is acute and prominent, 



and the other below is long and lamellar; 
the labrum is continued over the umbili- 
cal region in a white callus. Greatest 
breadth 0.9 inch ; least breadth 0.6 inch ; 
height 0.48 incli ; divergence about 160°. 

Remarks. — This species, which is not 
rare in the western states, is seldom found 
in Vermont. It, is easily distinguished 
from H. tridentata by the want of an um- 
bilicus. 

Helix monodon. — R\ ckett. 

Description. -Shell globose-conic, with 
a brown hirsute epidermis, with minute 
incremental strisE; whorls six, with a dis- 
tinct suture ; aperture contracted by a 
deep groove behind the tip, which is 
white, reflected, flattened, covering more 
or less of the umbilicus, which is deep 
but not wide ; inner lip with a compress- 
ed elongated tooth, parallel with the low- 
er part of the margin. Greatest breadth 
0.45 inch ; least breadth 0.42 inch ; height 
0.26 inch ; divergence J 35 p . 

Remarks. — In this description we have 
included H. fratcrnu , Say, a variety in 
which the umbilicus is entirely covered 
by the labrum. As this is a variable char- 
acter, and the other characters present no 
distinction, we cannot separate them. 
Rackett’s name has the priority both of 
Say's description of the variety and of 
Ferussac’s use of the same name for an- 
other species. This is common on hill 
sides in rather dry places. Specimens 
vary in respect of size and the elevation 
of the spire. 

Helix concava.— Say. 

Description.— Shell depressed, a little 
convex above, with fine oblique incre- 
mental striae ; epidermis pale greenish 
horn color ; whorls five, flattened above, 
elegantly rounded below, the outer one 
dilating towards the aperture, with a well 
impressed suture ; labrum partially re- 
flected below, simple above ; inner lip 
with a thin callus, which connects the ex- 
tremes of the labrum; umbilicus wide 
and deep, exhibiting all the volutions. 
Greatest breadth 0.75 inch ; least breadth 
0.6 inch; height 0.33 inch; divergence 
about 155°. 

Remarks. — This species is rare in Ver- 
mont, but more common in the western 
states. West of the Rocky Mountains it 
is of a much greater size, exceeding an 
inch in diameter. 

Helix pukhella . — Mull. 

Description. — Shell much depressed, 
pale horn color, nearly transparent, finely 
striate, with a colorless epidermis ; whorls 
three and a half, convex, with a deep su- 
ture, the last one much larger than the 
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preceding; aperture nearly orbicular, di- 
lated ; lab ruin much thickened, white, 
reflected, scarcely interrupted by the in- 
trusion of the penultimate whorl ; ^umbil- 
icus large. Greatest breadth 0.095 inch ; 
least breadth 0.078 incli ; height 0.05 
inch ; divergence 160°. 

Remarks.— This species is remarkable 
for its wide geographical distribution. It 
is common in Great Britain and a large 
part of Europe, and in this country is 
found as far south as South Carolina, as 
far west as Council Bluffs, and as far 
east as Maine. It is very abundant in 
some parts of Vermont. It is the H. nd- 
%uta of Say. 

Helix Sayii. — Binney. 

DESCRiPTiON.-Shell depressed globose, 
with numerous fine oblique incremental 
strim ; epidermis very light brown, shi- 
ning; whorls five and a half, convex, 
with a well impressed suture ; labrum 
white, narrow, reflected, with a small 
rounded tooth on the inner edge below ; 
inner lip with a small oblique tooth on the 
middle ; umbilicus not very wide but deep 
and exhibiting all the volutions. Great- 
est breadth 1 inch ; least breadth 0.8 inch ; 
height 0.55 inch ; divergence 135°. 

Remarks. — This species was originally 
described by Say with the name of II. dio- 
donta , but as this name had been preoccu- 
pied, Dr. Binney proposed that of H. 
Sayii. The species is rare in Vermont. 
It is easily recognized by its narrow lip 
and two small teeth, of which, however, 
the one on tire inner margin is some- 
times wanting. 

Helix tridentata . — S a y . 

Description. — Shell depressed, a little 
convex above, with crowded oblique in- 
cremental striae ; epidermis brown ; whorls 
five, a little flattened above, with a dis- 
tinct suture ; aperture three-lobed, con- 
tracted by a groove behind the labrum, 
which is white, reflected, flattened, fur- 
nished with two acute prominent teeth ; 
inner lip with a prominent, oblique and 
slightly curved tooth ; umbilicus rather 
wide, deep. 

Remarks. — This species is widely dis- 
tributed, having been found in Florida, 
and in the western states. In the former 
region it is very small, in the latter very 
large. In Vermont it is of an interme- 
diate size. 

Helix labyrintHca . — Say. 

Description. — Shell small, elevated 
conic above, flattened below, with very 
coarse, regular, oblique incremental strice, 
so crowded that the intervening spaces 
are rounded ribs, which are obsolete be- 



neath ; epidermis brown, sometimes in- 
clining to born color ; whorls six, convex, 
with a well impressed suture ; labrum 
thickened, reflected, and usually reddish 
brown; inner margin with two compress- 
ed, perpendicular, parallel teeth, which 
are prolonged into the throat of the aper- 
ture, resembling the track of a rail road; 
but the lower tooth is smaller, and some- 
times obsolete ; umbilicus narrow and not 
deep. Greatest breadth 0.1 inch ; least 
breadth 0.08 inch ; height 0.08 inch ; di- 
vergence 135° in the upper third, half as 
much below. 

Remarks. — This beautiful little shell 
is at once distinguished by its peculiar 
teeth. The aperture is sometimes of an 
elegant red color. It is found under 
leaves in the forests, and at the foot of 
limestone ledges. It occurs as far west 
as Council Bluffs. 

Hebhx indentata. — Say. 

Description. — Shell much depressed, 
convex above, shining, of a pale horn col- 
or, nearly transparent, with distant, near- 
ly equi-distant impressed transverse lines, 
of which there are 25 to 30 ; there is often 
an impressed line parallel with and imme- 
diately below the suture ; whorls four and 
a half, slightly convex, with a distinct 
impressed suture, and rapidly enlarging; 
aperture large ; labrum sharp, terminating 
beneath at the centre of the shell, where 
is a deep indentation rather than umbili- 
cus. Greatest breadth 0.18 inch ; least 
breadth 0.15 inch ; height 0.08 inch; di 
vergence 160° 

Remarks. — This species resembles H» 
arborea , Say, but is distinguished by its 
distant impressed lines, by the enlarge- 
ment of the last whorl, and the want of 
an umbilicus. It is rare. 

Helix arborea . — Say. 

Description. — Shell somewhat de- 
pressed, convex above, shining, of a pale 
horn color or brown, nearly transparent, 
with very fine crowded incremental striae ; 
whorls nearly five, convex, with a well 
impressed suture; aperture a little modi- 
fied by the intrusion of the penult whorl ; 
labrum sharp ; umbilicus deep, about three 
fourths as wide as the last whorl. Great- 
est breadth 0.3 inch ; least breadth 0.26 
inch ; height 015 inch ; divergence 135°. 

Remarks. — This very common species 
is found both in a dry and in a wet sta- 
tion. In the former, the shell and the 
animal are of a pale horn color, and smal- 
ler. In the latter the shell is brown, and 
the animal nearly black. The dimensions 
above given are of a large specimen of 
the latter variety. The species is very 
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widely distributed through the United 
States and Missouri Territory. 

Helix electrina . — Gould. 

Description. — Shell much depressed, 
convex above, shining, of a pale horn col- 
or, sometimes yellowish or brownish, near- 
ly transparent, with numerous very fine 
inequidistant impressed lines or strim of 
growth ; whorls three and a half, slightly 
convex, with a well impressed suture, and 
an impressed line immediately below the 
suture, and parallel with it ; the last 
whorl rapidly enlarging; aperture large, 
slightly modified by the intrusion of the 
penult whorl ; labrum sharp ; umbilicus 
narrow and deep. Greatest breadth 0.2 
inch; least breadth 0.16 inch; height 0.1 
inch ; divergence 165°. 

Remarks. — This species much resem- 
bles H, indentata above, but has the striae 
much more numerous, and usually one 
whorl less ; beneath the resemblance to 
H. arbor ea is equally striking, but the 
umbilicus is not so wide. Without exam- 
ination of both sides, it is very liable to 
be confounded with one or the other of 
the above species. It has been found in 
Missouri, Ohio, Massachusetts, New York 
and Vermont. 

Helix inornata. — Say. 

Description. — Shell much depressed, 
Convex above, shining, with very fine ob- 
lique incremental strice ; epidermis brown 
horn color ; whorls five, slightly convex, 
with a distinct but not deep suture ; the 
last whorl much larger than the prece- 
ding ; aperture very wide, much modified 
by the intrusion of the penultimate whorl, 
with an opaque white deposit within, 
which is a little distant from the sharp la- 
brum ; the latter extends nearly to the 
centre of the shell, projecting into the 
small umbilicus. Greatest breadth 0.55 
inch; least breadth 0.47 inch; height 0.27 
inch ; divergence 165°. 

Remarks. — A single specimen only of 
this species has been found in Vermont, 
in Middlebury, It closely resembles H. 
cellar ia, Mull. 

Helix fidiginosa . — Griffith. 

Description. -Shell globose-conic, with 
very minute irregular oblique strife of 
growth; epidermis dark smoky brown; 
whorls four and a half, convex, with a 
well impressed suture ; the last whorl 
much larger than the preceding ; aperture 
nearly orbicular, not much modified by 
the intrusion of the body whorl, with a 
very thin deposit on the inside ; umbili- 
cus deep, moderately wide. Greatest 
breadth 0.95 inch ; least breadth 0.8 inch ; 
height 6.^ inch ; divergence 
Pt. i. 21 



Remarks. — This species is not com- 
mon. It resembles the preceding, but 
differs in size, color, form of the aperture, 
and greater width of the umbilicus. It is 
the H. lucubrala of Say, a name perhaps 
entitled to preference, since that of Grif- 
fith, although previously in use in cabi- 
nets, was not published until after Say’s 
name had appeared in print. 

Helix multidcntata. — Bi n ne y . 
Description. — Shell much depressed, 
conoid above, shining, reddish brown, 
translucent, with very fine, somewhat reg- 
ular impressed lines or stria? of growth ; 
whorls seven, narrow, convex, often with 
a very small impressed line revolving just 
above the suture, which is deep ; the 
whorls increasing but slightly in diame- 
ter ; aperture narrow, very much modi- 
fied by the intrusion of the penult whorl ; 
labrum sharp; teeth in rows, far within 
the aperture, on its outer and lower half;, 
the rows are curved, with the convexity 
towards the aperture, and contain from 4 
to 6 closely approximate teeth, appearing 
through the shell, under a magnifier, like 
glass beads ; the number of rows varies, 
from two to four, of which one only is 
visible from the aperture; the umbilicus 
is very narrow and deep. Greatest breadth 
0.12 inch ; least breadth 0.11 inch ; height 
0.06 inch ; divergence 150°., 

Remarks. — This elegant little species 
was discovered by Dr. Binney in Straf- 
ford, and has since been found in Middle- 
bury, also in. New York, at Malone. It 
has so little resemblance to any other 
species, that comparison is unnecessary. 

Helix minuscula. — Binney. 
Description. — Shell depressed, whi- 
tish horn color, with microscopic incre- 
mental strise ; whorls more than four, very 
cpnvex, with a deep and very conspicu- 
ous suture ; last whorl not much larger 
than the preceding-;, aperture nearly cir- 
cular, not much modified by the intrusion 
of the penult whorl ; labrum sharp ; um- 
bilicus very large. Greatest breadth 0.08 
inch; least breadth 0.07 inch; height 
0.03 inch ; divergence about 150°. 

Remarks. — This little species has been 
found in Ohio and in this state. In size 
and color it is like II. pulchclla, but in the 
other characters is at onee distinguished. 

Helix lineata . — Say. 

Description. — Shell very much de- 
pressed and discoid, with parallel equi- 
distant raised revolving lines ; epidermis 
green; whorls four and a half, very con- 
vex, narrow, with a deep suture, last 
whorl very little enlarged ; aperture lu- 
nate, very much modified by the intrusion 
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of the penult whorl ; labrura sharp ; um- 
bilicus concave, very broad and deep, ex- 
hibiting very distinctly all the volutions 
to the apex ; far within the aperture may 
often be seen a pair of conical teeth on the 
inner side of the outer whorl, one on the 
middle, the other below ; sometimes one 
is obsolete ; often a second and sometimes 
a third pair may be seen through the sides 
of the shell much farther within. Great- 
est breadth 0.14 inch ; least breadth 0.13 
inch; height 0.06 inch ; divergence never 
less than 160°, usually 170°. 

Remarks. — Above, this shell resembles 
H. multiclentata , in the depression of the 
spire and narrowness of the whorls, but 
in the other characters is very different. 
No other native species has such revolv- 
ing minute carino?. Tt has been found 
in the northern and middle states. 

Helix striatella. — Anth. 

Description.— Shell depressed-convex, 
with very much crowded deep incremen- 
tal stria?;' epidermis reddish or yellowish 
brown ; whorls four, convex, with a well 
impressed suture, moderately increasing 
in diameter ; aperture nearly circular, 
slightly modified by the intrusion of the 
penult whorl; labrum sharp: umbilicus 
not so wide as the last whorl, deep, dis- 
tinctly exhibiting the volutions to the 
apex. Greatest breadth 0.25 inch ; least 
breadth 0.22 inch ; height 0.12 inch ; di- 
vergence 140° to 150°. 

Remarks. — This species is quite com- 
mon in Vermont. It resembles H. per- 
spective , Say, a species, which has not 
been found in the New England states. 
The latter has one or two more whorls, 
the umbilicus much wider, and the striae 
much coarser It is also a larger shell. 
This species does not appear to differ 
from the European shell, II. ruder ata, 
Studer. Comparing specimens from 
Stiria with those of Vermont, we are un- 
able to detect any difference. But as 
some naturalists are not convinced of their 
identity, we have retained the name of 
the American author, although the Euro- 
pean name has the priority of many years. 




Helix alternate. — Say. 

Description. -Shell depressed-convex, 
with acute, raised, equi-distant obliquely 
curved stria3, which render the shell sca- 
brous ; epidermis horn color, variegated 
with rufous spots and bars obliquely ar- 
ranged ; whorls six, convex, with a well 



impressed suture ; aperture very oblique, 
nearly circular, brilliant, sometimes pearly 
within; labrum sharp; umbilicus broad 
and deep, exhibiling all the volutions ; 
beneath, the colored bars are more regu- 
lar, and converge into the umbilicus : they 
are interrupted by a colorless zone a little 
below the middle of the last whorls. Great- 
est breadth 1 inch ; least breadth 0.87 
inch ; height 0.59 inch ; divergence 125° 
to 135°. 

Remarks. — This species has been found 
throughout most of the territory of the 
United States. It is very common in this 
state, living under stones and logs on 
hill-sides in rather moist but not wet pla- 
ces. When young, its outline is carina- 
ted. It resembles the II. radiate , of Eu- 
rope, but cannot be mistaken for any oth- 
er American species. 

Helix chersina . — Say. 

Description. — Shell elevated and con- 
ic above, convex and shining beneath, 
stria?, of growth excessively minute; epi- 
dermis brownish amber-colored ; whorls 
six, very convex, with a deep suture, not 
increasing much, so that the last is but 
little larger than the penultimate whorl; 
aperture very wide, reaching to the axis 
beneath, much modified by the intru- 
sion of the penultimate whorl; labrum 
sharp ; umbilical region indented. Great- 
est breadth 0.115 inch ; least breadth 
0.105 inch ; height 0.09 inch ; divergence 
90° 

Remarks. — This and II. labyrinthica 
are distinguished from other native spe- 
cies of Helix by the elevation of the spire, 
and are very distinct from each other in 
most characters other than size and form. 
The species is not very rare in this state, 
and having been found in Georgia and the 
North West Territory, is, no doubt, wide- 
ly dispersed. From its minute size it i? 
liable to escape detection. 

FAMILY LIMACIANA. 

Genus Vitrina. 

Generic Characters.— Shell with a depressed, 
convex, obtuse spire, with but few whorls, of 
which the last is extremely large ; the aperture is 
very large, wider than long, interrupted by the pe- 
nult whorl ; umbilicus wanting. The shell is ex* 
tremely thin and transparent, and is capable of 
containing only a part of the animal. No op- 
erculum. The animal is much too large to enter 
the shell, resembling a Helix. It is long, mostly 
straight, with the posterior part distinct, spiral, 
protected by the shell ; with four tentacles, of 
which the anterior pair is very short. 

Vitrina pellucida. — Drap. 

Description. — Shell globose-discoid, 
shining, with the incremental strife ex- 
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cessively minute, transparent, and nearly 
colorless; whorls two and a half, scarcely 
convex, with the suture but little im- 
pressed, sometimes with a slightly im- 
pressed line revolving near the suture ; 
aperture elliptic, not much modified by 
the intrusion of the penultimate whorl; 
labrum thin and sharp ; inner lip slightly 
reflected. Greatest breadth 0.24 inch ; 
least breadth 0.18 inch ; height 0.12 inch ; 
divergence about 160°. 

Remarks. — This species, well known 
over a large part of Europe, was observed 
first on this continent by Mr. Say, who 
remarks that it “ was first found near 
Coldwater Lake, in lat. 48| N., under 
stones, fallen timber, &.c. It afterwards 
occurred, in similar situations, until we 
approached Lake Superior, when it was 
no more seen.” This side of Lake Supe- 
rior it has been found only at Rogers’ 
rock, near the N. E. extremity of Lake 
George, within the space of a square rod. 
As it occurred so near to Vermont, and 
will very probably be found within its lim- 
its, we have included it among our spe- 
cies. It does not appear to differ from 
the European shell, except in the want of 
a greenish tinge. 

Genus Limax. 

Generic Characters.-— Animal without a shell, 
oblong, convex above, furnished with a leathery 
shield over the anterior dorsal region ; beneath 
with a flattened longitudinal foot ; with four ten- 
tacles, of which the posterior pair are larger and 
oculiferous ■; with the branchial cavity beneath the 
shield, opening on the right side. 

The species of this and of kindred genera are 
commonly slugs, or snails , from their resemblance 
to the inhabitants of snail shells. In turning over 
stonei and logs or boards, they are often seen. 

Limax campestris. — Binney. 

Description. — “ Color usually of vari- 
ous shades of amber, without spots or 
markings, sometimes blackish ; head and 
tentacles smoky. Body cylindrical, elon- 
gated, terminating in a very short carina 
p.t its posterior extremity, mantle oval, 
fleshy, but little prominent, with five con- 
centric lines ; back covered with promi- 
nent, elongated tubercles and furrows; 
foot narrow, whitish ; respiratory foramen 
on the posterior dextral margin of the 
mantle; body covered with a thin watery 
mucus. Length about one inch.” 

Remarks. — This species is smaller than 
L. agrestis, Ljnn. “The tuberosities of 
the surface are more prominent in propor- 
tion to their size, are not flattened or plate 
like, and are not separated by darker col- 
ored anastomosing lines, the intervening 
lines being of the same jcolor as the gen- 



eral surface.” It -is found under wood 
and stones in various situations. 



Genus Teeennophorus. — Binney 
Generic Characters . — ;i Mantle covering the, 
whole superior surface of the body ; pulmonary 
cavity anterior, orifice on the right side towards 
the head ; orifice of the rectum contiguous to and 
a little above and in advance of the pulmonary 
orifice ; organs of generation united; orifice be- 
hind and below the superior tentacle of the right 
side; without testaceous rudiment, terminal mu- 
cous pore, or locomotive band of the foot.” 
Tebcnnophorus Caroliniensis. — Bose. 
Description. — Body whitish, with 
brownish or blackish spots arranged in 
three ill defined, longitudinal, anastomo- 
sing bands, with small spots between ; 
inferior margin cream colored y foot whi- 
tish ; superior tentacles knobbed at the 
extremity, with the eyes on the upper 
part of the knob ; “ cuticle covered with 
irregular, vermiform glands, anastomosing 
with each other, and having a general 
tendency to a longitudinal direction, with 
shallow furrows between, lubricated with 
a watery mucus.” Length, when fully 
extended, upwards of three inches. 

Remarks. — This species inhabits for- 
ests, in damp, shaded places, about de- 
caying wood. In the cabinet of Mid- 
dlebury college are two specimens, which 
were taken from the nest of the brown 
hawk, ( Falco fuscusj Gm.J 



Genus Philomycus. — Rafinesque. 
Generic Characters . — Animal resembling t'h-a 
preceding, but entirely destitute of a mantle, 
Philomycus dorsalis. — Binney. 

Description. — “Color of upper sur- 
face ashy, with a shade of blue, an unin- 
terrupted black line extending down the 
centre of the back ; superior tentacles 
black, about one eighth of the length of 
the body ; lower tentacles blackish, very 
short; body cylindrical and narrow, ter- 
minating posteriorly in an acute point ; 
base of foot white, very narrow, its sepa- 
ration from the body not well defined ; 
upper surface covered with elongated and 
slightly prominent glandular projections, 
the furrows between indistinct; respira- 
tory orifice very minute, situated on the 
right side, about one eighth of an inch be- 
hind the insertion of the superior tenta- 
cle.” Length nearly an inch. 

Remarks.— This species is found in the 
forests, in the soil about decaying wood. 
It is probably not very common. 
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FAMILY CALYPTRACIANA. 

Genus Ancylus. 

Generic Characters. — Shell thin, oblong-ellip- 
tic, obliquely conic ; apex acute, curved back- 
wards ; aperture elliptic ; margins sharp. Ani- 
mal covered, not concealed, by i he shell, with two 
compressed tentacles and the eyes on the inner 
part of the base ; Lot elliptic, not so wide as the 
body. 

Ancylus parallelus, — Hal deman. 

Description. — Shell nearly transpa- 
rent, oblong-ovate ; epidermis thin, horn 
color ; sides straight, slightly divergent 
forwards ; apex subacute, moderately ele- 
vated, with two fifths of the length of the 
shell behind, leaning to the right. Length 
0.25 inch, width 0.15 inch, height 0.08 
inch. 

Remarks. — This species is found in 
streams and ponds in many parts of the 
New England states. It was supposed to 
be Say’s A. rividaris , not on account of 
any resemblance between the two shells, 
but from the meagerness of the description. 
From some remarks of this learned natu- 
ralist, comparing A. rividaris with A. tar- 
dus ', it seems probable that the former is 
not an elongate species. 

Ancylus tardus. — Say. 

Description. — Shell nearly transpa- 
rent, elliptical ; epidermis thin, horn col- 
or ; sides somewhat curved ; apex sub- 
acute, elevated, a little behind the mid- 
dle, leaning backwards but scarcely to the 
right. Length 0.25 inch, width 0.16 inch, 
height 0.13 inch. 

Remarks. — This is at once distinguish- 
ed from the preceding by its proportions. 
A. rivularis differs in having the apex more 
on one side, and one end distinctly wider 
^han the other. 

FAMILY NAIADES. 

Genus Anodonta. 

Generic Characters . — Shell equivalve, inequi- 
lateral, transverse ; hinge toothless ; the two mus- 
cular impressions remote ; ligament long. The 
shell is usually very thin. Animal with the lobes 
of the mantle entirely separate. 




Anodonta Benedictensis. — Lea . 
Description. — Shell ovate-trapezoidal, 
thin; epidermis coarsely striate, yellow- 



ish or greenish brown, usually with two 
or three dark green rays posteriorly, in 
old shells of a very dark color, obscuring 
the rays ; beaks rather small, wrinkled, 
approximate; discs moderately inflated ) 
anterior side two thirds to one half as long 
as the posterior ; hinge margin straight; 
anterior and posterior margins straight 
and divergentabove, below abruptly roun- 
ded into the basal margin, which is mod- 
erately curved throughout, except in old 
shells, in which it is straight or even in- 
curved in the middle. Dimensions of 
two specimens : No. 1, length. 4.5 inches, 
height 2.75 inches, width 1.7 inch; No. 
2, length 3.87 inches, height 2.5 inches, 
width 1.5 inch. 

Reriarks. — It will be seen in the above 
measurements, that the proportionate 
length is subject to considerable varia- 
tion, which affects only the posterior side, 
and in partis a sexual distinction. This 
species is abundant in lake Champlain, 
but is not found elsewhere. It is much 
larger than any other Anodonta in this 
state. 

Anodonta marginata . — Say. 

Description. — Shell ovate, widest be- 
low the beaks, thin ; epidermis yellowish 
and greenish brown, with yery irregular 
stria? of growth ; beaks rather prominent, 
with numerous small wrinkles; discs mo- 
derately inflated, flattened ; anterior side 
about two fifths as long as the posterior; 
hinge margin curved ; posterior margin 
slightly curved in a descent of one third 
of the length of the shell, then rapidly 
rounding into the basal margin, which is 
nearly straight at and behind the middle ; 
anterior margin regularly rounded . inte- 
rior bluish. Length 3.8 inches, height 1.6 
inch, width 1.15 inch. 

Remarks. — This species may be most 
easily distinguished from the A. undulata 
by the greater size and very minute wrin- 
kles of the beaks, and the flattening of the 
umbo. It has been found in Otter Creek 
at Wallingford. If it be not the A. mar- 
gi.nata of Say, that species cannot now 
be recognized. It has been found more 
abundantly in Massachusetts by Dr. 
Gould, on whose authority I have given 
it this name. 

Anodonta fluviaiilis — Dillwyn. 

Description. — Shell oblong-ovate, wi- 
dest behind the beaks, thin ; epidermis 
smooth, yellowish, and brownish green, 
olivaceous posteriorly and above, where 
are a few obscure dark rays ; beaks quite 
small, with numerous small wrinkles; 
discs moderately inflated, convex; ante- 
rior side between a third and a fourth as 
long as the posterior ; hinge margin 
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straight, rising into a wing posteriorly ; 
posterior margin very obliquely descend- 
ing to a truncate extremity ; inferior mar- 
gin nearly straight; anterior margin reg- 
ularly rounded ; interior surface bluish, 
iridescent. Length 2.4 inches, height 1.25 
inch, width 0.9 inch. 

Remarks. — A few small specimens of 
this species have been found in Middle- 
bury. In Massachusetts and further south 
it attains a much greater size. It is very 
similar to the preceding, but is distin- 
guished by its wing, small beaks, and 
convex disc. It more nearly resembles 
A. cygnea of Europe. 

Anodonta undulata. — Say. 

Description. — Shell oblong ovate, wi- 
dest behind the beaks, not thin, with 
Coarse and fine striar of growth ; epider- 
mis yellowish, brownish, or blaekish 
green, with numerous irregular dark 
green rays, which are obscured when the 
general color is dark ; beaks quite prom- 
inent, much undulated ; discs moderately 
inflated, convex ; anterior side usually 
less, sometimes more than one third as 
long as the posterior ; hinge margin near- 
ly straight; posterior margin descending 
in a curve through a third of the length 
of the shell, then abruptly rounded into 
the inferior, which is slightly curved or 
straight ; anterior margin regularly roun- 
ded ; interior bluish, but often covered 
with a light salmon colored nacre, with a 
dark blue or brown margin; hinge with 
obsolete teeth. Dimensionspf two speci- 
mens: No. 1, length 2.75 inches, height 
1.4 inch, width 0.85 inch. No. 2, length 
2.65 inches, height 1.45 inch, width 1.1 
4 inch. 

Remarks. — This species is found in 
small streams and in lake Champlain. — 
When the epidermis is of a light color and 
the rays conspicuous, it is a very beauti- 
ful shell. More frequently it is dark, and 
the appearance unattractive. It is inter- 
mediate between this genus and the next. 

Genus Alasmodonta. 

Generic Characters. — Shell as in Anodonta, 
but furnished wilh a stout, striated, and simple 
or divided cardinal toolh in each valve ; also die 
shell is usually thicker. Animal as in Anodonta. 




Alasmodonta arcuata. — Barnes. 
Description. — Shell very long ovate, 
arcuate ; epidermis black, or brownish 



black, with very distinct striie of growth, 
very much developed at the margin ; 
beaks small, depressed, much eroded ; 
discs moderately inflated, flattened; an- 
terior sides more than one-fourth as long 
as the posterior ; hinge margin regularly 
curved into the posterior, which descends 
at first very obliquely, and is then irregu- 
larly rounded into the basal margin; this 
is incurved, and the anterior is regularly 
rounded ; interior with a brilliant, thick 
nacre, iridescent posteriorly. Length 4.9 
inches; height 2.2 inches; width 1.35 
inch. 

Remarks. -This species has been found 
at Burlington. It has been considered 
identical with Unio margaritiferus of Eu- 
rope, but that shell is shorter, and has the 
beaks more central and elevated. It yet 
more nearly resembles the Unio sinuatus 
of Europe, which is higher and has the 
beaks more central. Perhaps it may not 
be distinct from the latter. The young 
have the basal margin straight. It is 
found throughout New England. 

Alasmodonta rugosa. — Barnes. 

Description. — Shell ovate; epidermis 
with irregular incremental strim, which 
are mostly fine, greenish brown ; beaks 
small, not prominent, undulate ; discs 
flattened, with two ridges extending pos- 
teriorly in slightly curved lines, between 
and above which the surface is crowded 
with numerous crowded wrinkles, which, 
for the most part, run posteriorly and up- 
wards ; anterior side much depressed, 
about one-third as long as the posteriory 
hinge margin arcuate behind the teeth, 
otherwise nearly straight, ascending pos- 
teriorly ; posterior margin descending in 
a straight line to the upper umbonia] an- 
gle ; extremity truncate between the um- 
bonial angles; inferior margin nearly 
straight; anterior margin regularly round- 
ed ; inner surface often with a light sal- 
mon-colored deposit. Length 4.1 inches; 
height 2.3 inches ; width 1.25 inch. 

Remarks. — This species is common in 
the western states, where it attains a 
greater size. Lake Champlain and the 
streams west of the Green Mountains ap- 
pear to be the most eastern limit of its 
habitation. 

Alasmodonta undulata.— Say . 

Description.— Shell ovate, epidermis 
smooth, blackish or greenish brown, with 
obscure darker rays; beaks large and 
prominent, with large and deep undula- 
tions ; discs much inflated and convex, 
with a ridge more or less obtuse extend- 
ing posteriorly ; anterior side small, one- 
sixth to one- third as long as the posterior ; 
hinge margin sinuous or simply nurved ; 
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posterior margin descending obliquely in 
a straight or slightly curved line, rounded 
below; inferior margin slightly curved ; 
anterior margin regularly rounded ; inner 
surface bluish, sometimes with a light sal- 
mon-colored nacre anteriorly or through- 
out. Dimensions of two specimens : No. 
1, length 2.2 inches; height 1.4 inch; 
width 1.03 inch. No. 2, length 2.06 inch- 
es ; height 1.2 inch ; width 0.9 inch. 

Remarks. — This species is rather com- 
mon in the northern middle states. — 
When young the epidermis is of a lighter 
color, the rays are more conspicuous, and 
the shell is shining and beautiful. 

Genus Unio. 

Generic Characters . — Shell as in Alasmo- 
donta, but is also furnished with very long lamellar 
lateral posterior teeth, usually one on the right 
valve entering between two on the left. Very 
rarely the right valve has one entering between 
two on the left. The cardinal teeth are often 
double, sometimes triple. Animal as in Anodon- 
ta. 




Unio alatus . — Say. 

Description. — Shell ovate-triangular, 
moderately thick ; epidermis olive, or 
brownish green, with numerous, fine and 
some coarse strife of growth ; beaks small, 
not prominent, in the young shell exhib- 
iting small wrinkles; discs moderately 
inflated posteriorly, compressed anterior- 
ly, with one or two small posterior angles 
above ; anterior side small, one-fourth to 
one-fifth as long as the posterior ; hinge 
margin straight, very much elevated be- 
hind into a triangular connate wing, the 
posterior margin of which is incurved; 
the remainder of the posterior and the an- 
terior margins are regularly rounded ; in- 
ferior margin nearly straight; inner sur- 
face usually purplish red, rarely very pale 
red, sometimes of a rich reddish salmon 
color; cardinal teeth rather small. Di- 
mensions of two specimens : No. 1, length 
5.3 inches ; height 3.85 inches ; width 1.75 
inch. No. 2, length 5.9 inches; height 
3.85 ; width 2.2 inches. 

Remarks. — No. 2 is a very old shell. 
In such the wing is nearly obsolete, and 
consequently the form is more ovate. 
This species is very abundant in Lake 
Champlain, east of which it has never 



been found. In the western states it is 
common. 

Unio gracilis. — Barnes. 

Description. — Shell ovate -triangular, 
rather thin ; epidermis straw-color, coarse- 
ly striate near the margins, otherwise 
smooth and shining ; beaks small, not 
prominent, smooth ; discs considerably 
inflated, convex, with two or three slight 
ridges proceeding posteriorly above ; an- 
terior side small, compressed, about one- 
third as long as the posterior; hinge mar- 
gin nearly straight, much elevated poste- 
riorly into a triangular connate wing, of 
which the posterior margin is incurved ; 
other margins regularly rounded,, the ba- 
sal moderately ; inner surface iridescent, 
bluish, pink above ; cardinal teeth very 
small. Length 5 inches ; height 3.5 inch- 
es ; width 1.6 inch. 

Remarks. — This species has the form 
and size of the preceding, but is easily 
distinguished by the color of the epider- 
mis, of the nacre, greater inflation, and 
thinness. It is common in lake Cham- 
plain, and, like U. alatus , is not found 
any farther to the eastward, but is com- 
mon through the western states. 

Unio compressus. — Lea. 

Description. — Shell oblong-ovate, not 
thick ; epidermis grass-green, or oliva- 
ceous, with numerous irregular yellowish 
rays, with distinct strife; beaks small, 
pointed, much wrinkled ; discs moderate- 
ly inflated posteriorly, scarcely convex; 
anterior side three-sevenths to three- 
eighths as long as the posterior; hinge 
margin straight, rising posteriorly into a 
slightly elevated wing, which is often 
more or less connate; posterior ipargin * 
descending obliquely in a straight line to 
a somewhat rounded truncate extremity; 
inferior margin somewhat rounded; an- 
terior margin regularly rounded ; interior 
bluish, sometimes tinged with pale brown- 
ish yellow ; cardinal teeth much com- 
pressed, on the left valve deeply and 
broadly bifid, or even trifid ; of the lamel- 
lar teeth of the left valve one is very 
small. Length 2.85 inches ; height 1.6 
inch ; width 0.8 inch. 

Remarks. — This species also is found 
in the western states, and has its eastern 
limit in the streams west of the Green 
Mountains. It is much larger in the 
west. 

Var. plebeius. — Adams. Epidermis oli- 
vaceous, rays obscure ; wing scarcely ele- 
vated ; lamellar teeth very small, with 
the three divisions of the left cardinal 
very remote. Length 4.3 inches ; height 
2.3 inches; width 3.25 inch. This va- 
riety is found in a small brook in Middle- 
bury. 
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Unio complanatus. — Lea. 

Description. — Shell oblong, rather 
thick ; epidermis blackish or greenish 
brown, sometimes yellowish, with numer- 
ous irregular green rays ; striae of growth 
rather coarse; beaks rather prominent, 
email ; discs compressed, sometimes con- 
eiderably inflated, but always flattened ; 
anterior side from one-fifth to one-third 
as long as the posterior ; hinge margin 
nearly straight ; posterior margin a little 
curved, oblique; inferior margin straight, 
sometimes a little incurved or excurved ; 
anterior margin well rounded ; nacre pur- 
plish red, pink, sometimes light salmon 
color, rarely white ; lamellar teeth nearly 
straight; cardinal teeth double. Dimen- 
sions of three specimens: No. 1, length 
3.9 inches; height 2 inches; width 1.4 
inch. No. 2, length 3 inches ; height 
1.53 inch ; width 0.8 inch. No. 3, length 

3.05 inches; height 1.53 inch; width 1.36 
inch. 

Remarks. — This species is subject to 
great variations of form, of which the 
most remarkable in this state is that of a 
gibbous variety in lake Champlain. No. 
3 is an example ; No. 2 exhibiting on the 
contrary a very compressed form. This 
species is the most common of the Naia- 
des in this, as in the other New England 
states. Immense numbers cover the shores 
of lake Champlain. 

Unio siliquoideus . — Barnes. 

Description. — Shell ovate, not very 
thick; epidermis yellowish or somewhat 
greenish brown, with numerous irregular 
green rays, shining ; strire of growth us- 
ually rather fine ; beaks small, rather 
prominent, wrinkled ; discs convex, tu- 
mid; anterior side a little more or less 
than one-third as long as the posterior ; 
inferior margin sometimes curved, some- 
times straight; other margins rounded; 
nacre clear white, sometimes light salmon 
color ; cardinal teeth equally bifid in the 
left valve, unequally in the other ; lateral 
teeth a little curved, not long. Dimen- 
sions of three specimens : No. 1, length 
2.7 inches; height 1.9 inch; width 1.3 
inch. No. 2, length 2.43 inches ; height 
1.3 inch; width 0.85 inch. No. 3, length 

3.05 inches ; height 1.65 inch ; width 1.4 
inch. 

Remarks. — This species, although al- 
ways ovate, varies much in the ratios of 
the three dimensions. To illustrate this, 
the above measurements are taken from 
examples of the greatest extremes ; No. 
1, of height; No. 2, of length ; and No. 3, 
of width. The largest individuals are 
about 4 inches in length. According to 
Mr. Lea this species is U. luteolus , La- 



marck, and the latter name has the right 
of priority ; but according to others, La- 
marck’s species above quoted is U. cario- 
sus , Say. We therefore, provisionally, 
give the preference to the name affixed 
by Mr. Barnes. 

Unio vcntricosus. — Barnes. 

Description. — Shell short, ovate, not 
very thick ; epidermis usually pale yel- 
lowish brown, with green rays, of very 
unequal width, sometimes numerous, of- 
ten obsolete, except on the corselet ; 
smooth and shining; beaks large and 
prominent, wrinkled ; umbones very tu- 
mid, with a more or less distinct angle 
extending to the bottom of the posterior 
margin ; discs convex ; anterior side about 
half as long as the posterior ; hinge mar- 
gin sinuous ; posterior extremity irregu- 
larly rounded, in the females high and 
truncate, in the males somewhat tapering 
and produced; inferior margin, more or 
less rounded ; anterior extremity depress- 
ed, well rounded; nacre white; cardinal 
teetli not large, deeply bifid ; lamellar 
short, distant from the beaks. Dimen- 
sions of three specimens: No. 1, length 

5.5 inches ; height 3.3 inches ; width 2.3 
inches. No. 2, length 3.35 inches; height 
2.35 inches ; width 1.77 inch. No. 3, 
length 3.8 inches; height 2.3 inch. ; width 
1.83 inch. 

Remarks. — The variations of form are 
for the most part those of sex, as exhibit- 
ed in the above measurements. Nos. 1 
and 3 are males, No. 1 being unusually 
large. No. 2 is a female. This species is 
not rare in lake Champlain, which is its 
most eastern limit. It is common in the 
western states. 

Unio rectus — Lamarck. 

Description. — Shell very long ovate, 
thick ; epidermis olivaceous above or 
throughout, usually yellowish brown be- 
low, but nearly covered with dark, broad, 
more or less confluent, green rays ; beaks 
rather prominent, smooth ; discs moder- 
ately inflated, scarcely convex; anterior 
side about one third as long as the poste- 
rior ; hinge margin slightly curved ; pos- 
terior extremity sub-rostrate ; inferior 
somewhat curved, straight, or in females 
incurved ; anterior margin rounded ; na- 
cre white, pink above ; cardinal teeth 
pink, double, both divisions stout on the 
left valve, also the inner one on the right. 
Length 5.75 inches ; height 2.3 inches ; 
width 1.55 inch. 

Remarks. — This species is common in 
the western states, and has its most east- 
ern limit in lake Champlain, where it is 
rare. The females are much higher in 
the posterior half, in consequence of a de- 
velopment of the inferior margin. 
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FAMILY CONCIiACEA. 

Genus Cyclas. 

Generic Characters.- Shell small, thin, globose- 
elliptic, hinge with two minute cardinal teeth in 
each or in one valve, which are sometimes obso- 
lete, with compressed lateral teeth on each side. 
Animal with the mantle posteriorly prolonged into 
two siphons, which have no retractor muscle ; foot 
very thin and long. 




Cyclas elegans. — Adams. 

Description. -Shell subglobular, rhom- 
bic-orbicular, equilateral, finely and ele- 
gantly striated ; epidermis rather light 
olive green, with two straw-colored con- 
centric zones, of which the exterior is 
marginal ; beaks not prominent, slightly 
undulate; umbones very thin; within 
bluish ; lateral teeth large and strong ; 
cardinal teeth rudimentary. Length 0.43 
inch ; height 0.36 inch ; width 0.26 inch. 

Remarks — This species was discover- 
ed in Weybridge, in a swamp, near the 
site of an old Indian encampment. It has 
also been found at Burlington. It is re- 
markable for its shining and elegantly 
striated surface, and for its inflation, 
which continues far over the disc, and 
terminates abruptly near the margin. C. 
rhomboida, Say, resembles it, but has 
coarse striae, no yellow zones, and the 
discs are less inflated. This is a rare spe- 
cies, and the most beautiful of the genus 
in our knowledge, 

Cyclas similis. — Say. 

Description. — Shell subelliptic, near- 
ly equilateral ; epidermis dark brown or 
yellowish and greenish brown ; striae of 
growth coarse, deep ; umbones not much 
inflated, broad ; disc rather tumid ; ante- 
rior and posterior margins subrectilineal 
and divergent; inferior and superior mar- 
gins rounded ; within bluish ; cardinal 
teeth small ; lateral teeth compressed, 
strong. Length 0.68 inch, height 0.5 inch, 
width 0.4 inch. 

Remarks — The form of the young dif- 
fers much from that of the adult. It is 
rectangular, longer than high, and much 
compressed. This species differs from the 
preceding in the coarseness of the strice ; 
the discs near the margin are less tumid, 
and the form is much less quadrilateral, 
and the young, although quadrilateral, 
are longer and much more compressed. 
Sometimes there are in this species also 
yellow zones. 



Cyclas rhomboida. — Say. 

Description. — Shell rhombic, nearly 
equilateral, very coarsely striate; epider- 
mis yellowish horn color; beaks not pro- 
minent, nor undulate; umbones promi- 
nent; discs moderately tumid; anterior 
and posterior margins nearly straight, di- 
vergent; superior and inferior margins 
moderately curved; within white; car- 
dinal teeth rudimentary, lateral teeth 
strong. Length 0.46 inch, height 0.38 
inch, width 0.27 inch. 

Remarks. — This species is very nearly 
allied to the preceding, but the difference 
is constant. That shell is longer, and the 
umbones less elevated. The young of 
this species, although rectangular, are 
more tumid, which is the cause of the dif- 
ference in the umbones of mature shells. 
This species is very plentiful in lake 
Champlain, and is the only one which oc- 
curs in the open waters of the lake in its 
southern part. 

Cyclas partumcia. — Say. 

Description. — Shell ovate-globose, 
higher behind, nearly equilateral, very 
thin, translucent, rather finely striate; 
epidermis shining, straw color, or bluish 
horri color; beaks not prominent; um- 
bones moderately tumid ; discs much in- 
flated and quite regularly convex; poste- 
rior and hinge margins nearly straight; 
other margins much rounded ; cardinal 
teeth small ; lateral teeth much develop- 
ed, compressed. Length 0.3 inch, height 
0.25 inch, width 0.17 inch. 

Remarks. — This species inhabits stag- 
nant water, and even swamps which are 
dried during the autumn. The young are 
less tumid, very regularly elliptical, and 
of a light honey yellow. In Massachu- 
setts this species attains a greater size. It 
resembles C. cornea of Europe, which, 
however, is wider, has the umbones more 
prominent, and both sides of equal height. 
C. similis is longer, much larger, and more 
coarsely striate. 

Cyclas calyculata . — Drap. 

Description. — Shell rhombic orbicu- 
lar, higher behind, nearly equilateral, ex- 
tremely thin and fragile, translucent, with 
very fine striae ; epidermis shilling, bluish 
horn color, or lemon yellow ; beaks swol- 
len, and very prominent, resembling knobs; 
umbones moderately tumid ; discs with a 
small degree of convexity ; posterior and 
hinge margins nearly straight, makingan 
obtuse angle ; anterior and inferior mar- 
gins rounded ; anterior much shorter than 
the posterior margin ; cardinal teeth ex- 
tremely minute ; lateral teeth small, com- 
pressed ; inner surface colored like the 
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exterior. Length 0.35 inch, height 0.29 
inch, width 0.17 inch. 

Remarks. — This species has been found 
in a swarnp in Middlebury, and in Putt's 
swamp, on the west side of lake Cham- 
plain. It has also been found in Maine. 
The very young are tumid and elliptic, 
and of a lemon yellow. Some were found 
in an embryo state in the early part of Ju- 
ly. Its dimensions are, length 0.07 inch, 
height 0.055 inch, width 0.04 inch. The 
shell of the parent did not exceed 0.002 
inch in thickness. The species is easily 
distinguished by the prominence of the 
beaks. There seems to be no ground for 
separating our shell from the European 
species, whose name we have prefixed. 
Cyclas minor. — Mighels and Adams. 
Description. — Shell ovate, tumid, ine- 
quilateral, oblique, very finely striate ; ep- 
idermis straw color, shining ; beaks pro- 
minent, two fifths of the difference from 
one extremity to the other; umbones and 
discs tumid ; posterior and hinge margins 
slightly rounded ; the other margins much 
rounded; both cardinal and lateral teeth 
well developed. Length 0.18 inch, height 
0.15 inch, width 0.11 inch. 

Remarks. --This species inhabits swamps 
and is the least of all the native species of 
this genus, it differs from C. dubia, Sat, 
in having the beaks less removed from the 
centre, and the posterior and dorsal mar- 
gins more rounded. 

APPENDIX. 

Limncea expansa. — Ha Lehman. 

This species is said by the describer to 
have been found in Vermont, on the au- 
thority of Dr. Gould, who received it from 
a third person as a Vermont shell. 

Auricula, bidentata . — Say. 

This species, referred by its describer 
to the genus Melampus, was given to Dr. 
Gould by some one who professed to have 
found it in Vermont. As this species has 
not otherwise been found out of the reach 
of salt water, we cannot, without better au- 
thority, regard it as a native of this state. 

Amnicola. 

Dr. Gould and Mr. Haldeman have pro- 
posed a sub-genus of Paludina under this 
name. It includes of the shelis of this 
state, Paludina par ala and P. lustrica. 

Amnicola pallida. — IIald. 

On the cover of No. 4 of the Monoo- 
Limmad. Mr. H. has described with tins 
name one of the species just named, but 
the description is not sufficiently exact to 
determine to which of them it must be re- 
ferred. That the shell in question is one 
P-r i. 32 



of them is inferred from the fact that Mr. 
H. received them from the writer of this 
article. 

Section II. — Inverter kata. 

Annul ala, Crustacea, Araclinules , and In- 
sects. 

The above are four of the classes into 
which Cuvier’s third great division of the 
animal kingdom is subdivided. Tile ani- 
mals belonging to the first 3 classes, which 
are found in Vermont, are of very little 
importance, and only a few of them are 
generally known. We shall pass over 
them all with only a few remarks. 

Annv.lata. 

These are small, insignificant animals,, 
with elongated bodies, consisting of seg- 
ments, and having red blood. * Some of 
them are protected by a shelly tube, which 
they never leave during life, and breathe 
by means of branchiie at one extremity of 
the body. These constitute the order Ta- 
bicola. Others have their organs and 
branchiae disposed longitudinally along 
the body. These last belong to the order 
dorsibranchiata. Our brooks and pond 3 
furnish several animals belongingto the 
above orders, but they have not been pro* 
perly examined. The third order of An- 
nelides are denominated Abranchiat®, on 
account of their having no apparent ex- 
ternal organs of respiration. The horse 
leech, Hirudo sanguisuga L., which is 
so common in marshes and muddy places 
in this state, belongs to this order. It 
grows to a much larger size than the me- 
dicinal leech, II. medicinalis L., and is 
sometimes used for the same purposes ; 
but its teeth are more blunt, and the 
wound produced by them is said in- some 
cases to be dangerous. A specimen be- 
fore me, which was taken in Burlington, 
is a very dark olive green above, and the 
same color, but a little lighter beneath, 
with a few small spots of black. When 
not in motion he lies in an oval form, and 
is about 3 inches long, and lj inch wide, 
but when moving he stretches himself to 
toe length of 6 or 7 inches. The animal 
is furnished with a flattened disc at each 
extremity, fitted for adhering to bodies by 
what is called suction, and its locomotion 
is performed by reaching forward its an- 
terior extremity, fixing the disc, and then 
bringing forward the posterior, which is 
fixed in like manner, and the anterior 
again thrust forward'. In this mariner it 
ascends the side of a perpendicular pane 
of glass without difficulty, but when at 
rest it usually adheres by the whole un- 
del* surface. 
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The little animal commonly called the 
Hair Snake also belongs to this order, and 
to the genus Gordius. These are very 
common in the still waters and mud in 
all parts of the state. They are usually 
about the size of a large horsehair, and are 
from one to 6 or 8 inches in length. In 
color they vary from pure white to nearly 
black, and hence we probably have sev- 
eral species. The vulgar notion that they 
originate from hairs which fall from hor- 
ses and cattle, and” become animated in 
the water, would seem to be too absurd to 
need contradiction ; and yet, absurd as it 
is, people are to be found who believe it. 

Another, and, indeed, the most com- 
mon animal belonging to this class in Ver- 
mont, is the earth worm, Lumbricus tcr- 
restris , L., called here the Angle worm , 
on account of the great use made of it for 
bait in fishing. Its body is cylindrical, 
of a reddish color, and grows to the length 
of 5 or 6 inches, with the size of a com- 
mon goose quill. It is destitute of teeth, 
eyes, "and limbs. It traverses the ground 
in all directions, and seems to subsist 
chiefly upon the rich soil, which it swal- 
lows. It comes to the surface of the 
ground during the night, and in wet wea- 
ther, but descends during the day and in 
dry weather, so as to be in contact with 
the moist earth. 

Crustacea. 

This class embraces the crabs, lobsters, 
and the like. They usually have a crus- 
taceous covering, which is more or less 
hard, with articulated limbs, and distinct 
organs of circulation. They breathe by 
means of branch! se, which vary much in 
form and situation, being in some cases 
on the abdomen, and in others on the bot- 
tom of the feet. The animals of this class 
are very numerous, but they are confined 
principally to the ocean, and to tropical 
climates. The following is the only one 
found in Vermont, which we shall de- 
scribe. 




THE FRESH WATER LOBSTER, 
Astacus Bartonii. Bose. 

Description. — General color greenish 
brown or dark olive; legs 10, the three 
anterior ones on each side each termina- 
ted by two claws forming a kind of for- 



ceps ; anterior forceps large, strong, tooth- 
ed, orange colored at the point and edges 
and besprinkled with spots formed by .in- 
dentations. Tail terminated by 5 fan-like 
plates, forward of which, upon the under 
side, are two rows, with three in each, of 
small fringed fins, and still further for- 
ward are 4 bony limbs which fold inward 
towards the abdomen ; horns, or feelers, 
6, twb of which are 3 inches long, the oth- 
ers much shorter. Limbs edged with 
sparse, downy hairs ; body and limbs cov- 
ered with shell, with numerous articula- 
tions. Length of the specimen before me 

inches. 

This singular little animal is so exact a 
miniature of the large salt water Lobster 
that some have supposed it to be the young 
of that species, or rather a dwarfed variety 
of it. But it is evidently a distinct spe- 
cies, and though it lives and continues to 
grow for many years, it very seldom ex- 
ceeds 4 or 5 inches in length. It is very 
common in many of the small streams in 
the western parts of the state. It is some- 
times eaten, and by some is esteemed a 
luxury. It is often called the Craw Fish- 

Arachnidcs. 

The principal animals in Vermont which 
belong to this class are the' Spiders, of 
which we have, probably, about 100 spe- 
cies. The Spiders belong to the genus 
Aranea of Linneus. And though usually 
called insects, they differ very materially 
from the proper insects in their form and 
habits, and constitute a very interesting 
family, but we are neither prepared nor 
have we room to go into particulars re- 
specting them. Their classification is 
based to a considerable extent upon the 
arrangement of their eyes, which are us- 
ually eight in number. 

Insects. 

Insects constitute the most numerous 
division of the animal kingdom. Euro- 
pean naturalists have computed that there 
are on an average 6 insects to one plant. 
This computation is probably too high for 
our country, but, estimating only two 
thirds of that number to a plant, as we 
have about 1000 plants, it will give us 
4000 species of insects. The number of 
known species of New England insects is 
now about 3000, of which the greater part 
are found in Vermont. How many re- 
main to be examined and described is, of 
course, unknown, but the number is, 
doubtless, very considerable. The word 
Insect comes from the Latin word Insecta , 
and is applied to these small animals on 
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account of their appearing to he intersec- 
ted, or divided into sections. Most j n " 
sects are subject to several changes of 
form and habit called metamorphoses, and 
in this consists their most remarkable pe- 
culiarity. Their existence is made up of 
four principal stages, via : the egg, the 
larva, the chrysalis, and the perfect ani- 
mal. Directed by instinct, the parent in- 
sect is sure to deposit its eggs in the place 
most favorable for the support of the 
young, which are in due time to be hatch- 
ed from them. From these the larvae are 
at length produced in the form of mag- 
gots, worms, or caterpillars. In this state 
which is entirely dissimilar to the parent 
in form and mode of life, they feed vora- 
ciously and grow rapidly, often attaining 
a weight and bulk much greater than that 
of the perfect insect. At length they 
cease to feed, become stationary and en- 
cased in a shelly covering, which is often 
surrounded by a cocoon formed of silky 
fibres. This is what is called the chrysa- 
lis or pupa. After remaining for a while 
in this condition, the shell is burst and 
thrown off, and the insect emerges in its 
perfect state, usually provided with winos 
and often exhibiting the most brilliant and 
beautiful colors. In this state only is it 
capable of propagating its species. But 
it, in general, continues in this state 
only a short period, just long enough to 
lay its eggs and die. Most insects feed 
much more sparingly in their perfect 
than in their larva slate, and some do not 
fbed at all in their perfect state. 





The Cocoon, of which the above is a 
figure, was found on a pine plain in Bur- 
lington, upon a small bush, as above rep- 
resented, in March, 1840. The Cocoon 
was composed of strong brown silk, and 
measured 3.5 inches in length and 1.5 in 
thickness. After being kept about three 
weeks, or till the 20th of April, in a warm 
room, a large butterfly, of which the fol- 
lowing is a figure, came out of it, by ma- 
king an opening in the upper end. 



This Butterfly measured 1.7 inch in 
-ength, and the spread of its wings was 
just 0 inches. The color of the body belts 
on the abdomen and portions of the wino-s 
was a dark brick-red. General color of 
the wings different shades of brown beau- 
tifully variegated with white, blue, and 
violet. A roundish black spot, contain- 
ing a Iunated light blue spot near the ex- 
tremity of each outer wing,&c. This indi- 
vidual was a female, and in the course of 
the seven days which it lived it laid 
about 200 eggs. 







On the 17th of August, 1840, a cater- 
pillar was picked up in the door-yard, of 
which the above is a figure. It was 3.'5 
inches long and 0.75 inch in diameter. 
Its color was light pea-green. Upon its 
body were six rows of spines, two on each 
side, which were blue and pointed, and 
two on the back, the four anterior ones 
terminated by balls of the size of small 
pin-heads, which were red, and covered 
with small black thorns ; all the rest yel- 
low with black points. Being placed un- 
der a glass vessel, it immediately com- 
menced spinning, and, before the next 
day, had completely enveloped itself in a 
cocoon, precisely similar to the one above 
described. This remained in a chamber 
during the winter, and in the spring of 
184], we had from it another butterfly 
answering exactly to that figured above. 

These details are introduced merely to 
illustrate the metamorphosis which in- 
sects generally experience, and to show 
the manner in which many of them are 
preserved through the winter. Others, 
however, pass the winter in the larva 
state, in the ground, and still more are 
preserved in the egg, while some live 
through the winter in their perfect state. 

While much pains have been taken,, 
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and legislative enactments have been re- 
sorted'to for the destruction of the larger 
kinds of noxious animals, insects have 
for the most part been regarded as too in- 
significant to deserve notice, while the 
damage sustained on account of the rava- 
ges of insects is probably three times, 
as great, on an average, as that produced 
by all the vertebral animals together. We 
have been paying liberal bounties for the 
destruction of catamounts, wolves, bears, 
end foxes, while the wheat fly, from which 
we were sustaining far greater damage 
than from all those larger animals, has 
hardly received any attention. We have 
even paid a bounty for the destruction of 
crows, while in consequence of that de- 
struction our fields were suffering from 
the ravages of grubs, which the crows are 
designed to check. Crows may do some 
mischief in the spring by pulling up corn, 
but it is believed t,o be more than coun- 
terbalanced by the good which they do, 
principally by the destruction of vermin. 
We are of opinion that all birds, without 
a single exception, are to be regarded as 
friends to the farmer and gardener, kind- 
ly provided by Providence to prevent the 
undue multiplication of noxious insects, 
and we cannot too severely reprobate the 
barbarous practice in which boys are per- 
mitted to indulge, of shooting birds for 
amusement. It is a practice which should 
be discountenanced by every friend of his 
country — by every friend of humanity. 

Some insects are most injurious in their 
perfect state. Of these are the various 
kinds of bugs, which feed upon vines, 
&c. But far the greater part do most 
fnischief while in the larva state. Of these 
are the various kinds of caterpillars, which 
are the larv* of butterflies and moths, — 
the weevil, which is the larva of the wheat 

q y the maggots which cause the fruit 

■to fall off prematurely, and which are the 
larvae of curculio and other insects,— the 
borers, which aro the larvae of beetles, 
bugs, &c. 

The Borer, which at present appears to 
be doing most injury in this state, is the 
larva of the CHlus ; pittas , which feeds 
upon the Locust tree, Robinm pseudo- 
acacia. It commenced its ravages in the 
southern part of the state, about ten or 
twelve years ago. It made its appear- 
ance at Middlebury, where it destroyed 
nearly all the locust trees, about 1835. 
A year or two after this it had proceeded 
northwardly as far as Vergennes, and in 
]840 it had reached Burlington, but did 
little injury that year. About the first of 
June. 1841, its operations began to show 
themselves, and were continued till the 
.beginning of August, in which time ma- 



ny of the fine locust trees in this town 
were entirely spoiled, and others more or 
less injured. During the month of Au- 
gust they were in the chrysalis state, and 
consequently inactive. About the first of 
September they emerged from that state, 
and during the first half of that month 
the perfect insects were seen in large 
numbers, often paired, depositing their 
eggs upon the locust trees in the crevices 
of the bark, which were in due time 
hatched. The same operations have been 
repeated during the past summer, and 
now (Sept. 6, 1842,) tire insects are busi- 
ly engaged in depositing their eggs for a 
new generation. The following is a fig- 
ure of this insect : 




Clitus pictud. 

The color of this insect is black, with 
the wing cases crossed by 5 or 6 irregu- 
lar bright yellow bars, and there are about 
the same number of yellow bars upon the 
abdomen. The color of the legs is red- 
dish umber. Length of the female .8 
inch ; — the male smaller. The color of 
the larva, or Borer, is yellowish white. 

The Cucumber-Bug, Galcruca vittata, 
is one of our most troublesome insects in 
gardens. It usually makes its appearance 
upon cucumber, squash and melon vines 
early in June, or about the time the leaves 
begin to expand. Various means have 
been resorted to for the purpose of pre- 
venting its depredations, but from two 
years’ experience we are inclined to be- 
lieve that sprinkling the plants occasion- 
ally with ground plaster of Paris, is the 
most simple and effectual remedy. 

The Cock-chafer, or May Beetle, Mclo- 
lontha. gucrcina , is often plentiful, and 
does considerable mischief by the destruc- 
tion of the first leaves and blossoms upon 
our fruit trees. During the day they lie 
concealed, but come forth from their re- 
treats and commit their depredations in 
the evening. The larva, of this beetle is 
the large white grub, which is so often 
seen in rich grounds and in turfs. This 
insect continues four years in the larva, 
or grub form, and often does extensive 
damage by eating the roots of grass, corn 
and other vegetables' At the end of the 
fourth year it descends deep into the 
earth, constructs its cocoon from which 
the beetle is hatched in its perfect form 
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the following spring. This is the large 
beetle which so often enters houses in 
the evening, attracted by the light with- 
in. 

Although a large proportion of insects 
are more or less injurious, there are also 
others from which man derives very con- 



NATIVE FOREST TREES. 



siderable benefit. Among the most val- 
uable of these in this state, may be reck- 
oned the Honey Bee*andthe Silk Worm, 
which furnish us with most exquisite ar- 
ticles of food and clothing. But of the 
great majority of insects scarcely any 
thing is known either of good or evil. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BOTANY OF VERMONT. 



Section I. 

Catalogue of Vermont Plants. 

By Wm. Oakes, of Ipswich, Massachusetts. 

Preliminary Observations. 

The State of Vermont, in the richness 
and beauty of its vegetation, is scarcely 
equalled by any of the New England 
States. It owes this, no doubt, to the fer- 
tility of its soil, the moisture of its cli- 
mate, and its situation on the ridges and 
western borders of the mountains. Its 
ranges of mountains, stretching the whole 
length of the State from north to south, 
intercept and often exhaust the summer 
clouds and rains, which generally come 
from the west, so that the destructive 
droughts, which are so often felt in New 
Hampshire and the other New England 
States, are almost unknown in Vermont. 
The State excels in the number and vari- 
ety of its Forest Trees, possessing, with 
the exception of eight, all the known 
species of New England. The following 
is the list of 

THE NATIVE FOREST TREES OF VERMONT. 

Lime Tree, or Bass Wood. Tilia Amen - 
cam. 

Wild Black Cherry. Census scrolina. 
Sugar Maple. Acer saccharimim. 

White Maple. Acer dasyewpum. 

Red Maple. Acer rubrum. 

White Ash. Fraxinus acuminata. 

Red Ash. Fraxinus pubescens. 

Black Ash, Fraxinus sambucifolia. 
Sassafras. Laurvs Sassafras. 

Tupelo, or Sour Gum. Nijssa multiflora. 
Red Mulberry. Moms rubra. 

Hornbeam. Carpinus Americana. 

Iron Wood. Ostrya Virginica. 



White Beech. Fagus sylvesbris. 

Red Beech. Fagus ferruginea. 

Chestnut. Castanea vesca,var. Americana, 
White Oak. Quercus alba. 

Swamp White Oak. Quercus hi. color. 
Overcup White Oak. Quercus macrocarpa. 
Black Oak. Quercus tinctoria. 

Red Oak. Quercus rubra. 

Rock Chestnut Oak. Quercus montana- 
Scarlet Oak. Quercus coccinea. 

Large White Birch. Bebula parpyracca,. 
Small White Birch. Betnla populifolia. 
Black Birch. Bebula bento,. 

Yellow Birch. Bctula excelsa. 

Balsam Poplar. Populus balsamifera. 
Heart-leaved Balsam Poplar. Populus 
candicans. 

Cotton Poplar. Populus Canadensis. 
Vermont Poplar. Populus monilifera. 
Large Aspen. Popdus grandidentata. 
American Aspen. Populus tremuloidcs.. 
Button Wood. Platanus occidentalis. 
Common Elm. XJbrnus Americana. 
Slippery Elm. Ulmus fnlva. 

Northern Cork Elm. Ulmus racemosa. 
Hoop Ash, or Hackberry. Celt, is occidentalis. 
Butternut, or Oilnut. Juglans d.nerca. 
Shellbark Hickory. Carya squamosa. 
Pignut Hickory. Carya porcina. 

Bitter Pignut Hickory. Carya wmarg. 
White Pine. Pirns Slrobus. 

Red Pine, or Norway Pine. Pinus resinosa. 
Pitch Pine. Finns ngida. 

Double Spruce. Pinus nigra. 

Single Spruce. Pinus alba,. 

Balsam Fir. Firms balsamea. 

Hemlock Spruce. Pinus Canadensis. 
American Larch, or Hackmatack. Pinus 
pendula. 

Arbor Vitae, or «• White Cedar.” Tlmja 
occidentalis . 

Red Cedar. Jimiperus Virginiana 

52 species. 
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Besides the above, there are several 
trees of small size. 

Striped Maple. Acer Pemisylvanioum . 
Mountain Maple. Acer montamm. 

Choke Cherry. Primus Virginians. 

June Berry. Amelcmchier Cammensis. 
Mountain Ash. Sorbus Americana. 

Wild Yellow Plum, or “ Canada Plum.” 
Prunus Americana . 

And also many large shrubs, which 
sometimes become small trees. 

The Stag’s Horn Sumac. Rhus typhina. 
The Poison Sumac, or Dogwood. Rhus 
venenata. 

The Hawthorns. » Crataegus coccinea , fyc. 
The Witch Hazel. Hamamelis Virginiana. 
The High Laure.l. Kalmia latifolia. 
Several species of Willow and Alder. 
Several species of Comm , Vibwnum , cpc. 

The Forest Trees of New England not 
found in Vermont are, 

The Tulip Tree. Lirioclendron Tulipifera. 
Sweet Gum. Liquidambar Slyracijlua. 
Black Walnut. Juglans nigra. 

White Hickory, Cary a alba. 

White Cedar of Middle States. Cupressus 
thyoides , 

Chestnut Oak. Qucrcus Castanea. 

Post Oak. Qucrcus oblusiloba. 

Cotton Tree. Populus heterophjlla. 

There are three species found in Ver- 
mont, and not elsewhere in N. England. 
The Overcup White Oak. Qucrcus ma- 
crocarpa. 

The Northern Cork Elm. Ulmus racemosa. 
The Pleart-leaved Balsam Poplar. Popu- 
lous candicans. 

The Overcup White Oak belongs to the 
states of the West, and has not been found 
even in New York. It was found in 1829, 
by Dr. Robbins, in many towns on the 
western border of the state from St. Al- 
bans to Bennington. It is distinguished 
by the great size of the acorn, and the 
fringed border of the cup. 

The Northern Cork Bark Elm was first 
found in the state of New York, and was 
described by Mr. Thomas, in Silliman’s 
Journal, in the same year (1829) that it 
was found by Dr. Robbins in Bennington 
and Pownal. It is easily distinguished 
from the other New England species by 
the broad plates of cork on its branches. 

Three fine species of. Poplar, the two Bal- 
sam Poplars , and the magnificent Vermont 
Poplar , Populus monilifera, are scarcely 
found unless cultivated, in any other of 
the New England states. Neither of 
these three Poplars, nor the Cotton Pop- 
lar , have been found native in New York 
by the Botanists of that State, according 
to the late Report and Catalogue of Dr. 



VEEBIONT PLANTS RARE IN OTHER STATES 



Torrey. (According to the younger Mi 
chaux, the Cotton Poplar is found native 
in the west of New York.) 

The Vermont Poplar , and the Heart- 
leaved Balsam Poplar , which Dr. Robbins 
found wild in many parts of Vermont, 
were not seen native in North America 
by either the elder or younger Michaux, 
and do not appear to have been previous- 
ly seen in a wild state by any Botanist in 
the United States. 

List of Vermont Plants not found in 
any other New England state. 

Anemone Pennsylvanica, 

“ \JHudsoniana, 

Corydalis aurea, 

Nasturtium natans, 

Sisymbrium teres, 

Draba arabisans, 

Sinapis arvensis. Introduced 
Cerastium nutans, 

Flcerkea proserpinacoides, 
Ceanothus ovalis, 

Lathyrus ochroleucus, 

Phaca Robbinsii, 

Zizia integerrima, 

Symphori carpus racemosus, 
Viburnum pubescens, 

Valeriana sylvatica, 

Aster ptarmicoides, 

Solidago humilis, 

Pterospora andromedea, 

Justicia Americana, 

Shepherdia Canadensis, 

Euphorbia platyphylla, 

Quercus macrocarpa, 

Populus candicans, 

“ monilifera, 

Ulmus racemosa, 

Listera convallarioides, 

Calypso bulbosa, 

Trillium grandiflorum, 
Zannichellia palustris, 

Carex eburnea, 

Equisetum variegatum, 

Aspidium aculeatum, 

P ter is gracilis. 

Besides the species in the above list, 
many of which are among the rarest and 
most interesting plants of the U. S. there, 
are a great number of species common 
in the west of Vermont, and of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, which are entirely 
unknown in the eastern parts of New 
England. Amongthese we may mention 
the Ginseng , the Golden Corydalis , the 
curious and beautiful species of Dielytm, 
and the Spring Beauty , Claytonia Caroli- 

Of the four beautiful species of Lady^s 
most delicate and brilliant blossoms, 
ground in the woods with its cheerful and 
niana, which in early spring spangles the 
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Slipper, only two, Cypripedium acaule and 
arietinum, are found in the eastern part 
of New England. 

Four species of Trillium are also found 
in Vermont, of which one, the magnifi- 
cent Great flowered Trillium , is found no- 
where else in New England. In the eas- 
tern part of Massachusetts, no species is 
found except Trillium ccrnuum. 

Vermont is peculiarly rich in Orcbidese. 
The rare and beautiful Calypso has been 
found no where else in the United States, 
and Listera convallarioides in no other 
New England state. All the species of 
New England are found in Vermont, ex- 
cept two, Tipularia discolor and Orchis 
rotundifolia. 

Of the beautiful order of Ferns, Ver- 
mont contains two species nqt found else- 
where in New England, Pteris gracilis 
and Aspidiuni aculeatum , and several fine 
species which are wanting or rare in the 
cast of New England, are common in Ver- 
mont- It has all the species of New Eng- 
land except Lygodium palmatum and 
Woodwardia onocleoides. 

On the other hand Vermont is wanting 
in a great number of plants common in the 
south and east of New England. Of course 
it is destitute of all the species peculiar to 
the seashore, and of all the numerous and 
beautiful “ Weeds” of the Sea. The ele- 
gant Tulip Tree , common in the south- 
west of New England, the splendid Rose- 
bay, and the fragrant Magnolia, are not 
found in Vermont. In the whole there are 
more than 500 NewEngland species which 
it does not possess, of which we will only 
mention Berberis vulgaris, Silene Pennsyl- 
vania, Tephrosia Virginidna, Rhexia Vir- 
ginia, Liatris scariosa, C let hr a alnifolia, 
Euchroma coccinca , Anagallis arvcnsis , 
llypoxis erecta , Alctris farinosa , Lilium 
superbum , Poa Eragrostis , and Baptism 
tinctoria. 

The number of known phmnogamous 
plants of New England, with the addition 
of the Ferns, is nearly or quite 1500, ex- 
cluding a great number of nominal spe- 
cies generally admitted. The number of 
plants of Vermont of the same Orders, in 
the present catalogue, is 929. The whole 
number of species of the same orders ex- 
isting within the limits of the state, is 
doubtless as many as 1100 or 1200, so that 
there is still a very ample field for the 
discovery of additional species. Many 
species, indeed, exist on the very borders 
of Vermont, in New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts, which we have no authority 
for inserting as natives of the state, and 
have not admitted into the catalogue, al- 
though we have no doubt that they are 
also Vermont plants. 



WESTERN PART OF VERMONT, 



We must not forget to mention that the 
vegetation of the eastern part of Vermont 
is greatly inferior in beauty and variety 
to that of the western border. The pines 
and firs prevail more at the east, and the 
species of forest trees are not so numer- 
ous. While the west has nearly every 
plant of the east, the east is destitute of 
a vast number of those of the west. 
Among the species of Vermont plants 
wanting at the east, we may mention the 
Vermont Poplar, both the Balsam Poplars, 
the Cotton Poplar, the Northern Cork 
Elm, the Over cup White Oak , Viola Cana- 
densis and ro strata , Dielytra Canadensis , 
Uvularia grandiflora, Asplenium angusti - 
folium, rhizophyllum , and Ruta muraria , 
&c., besides others to be immediately no- 
ticed. 

The western ridge of the Alleghany 
mountains, which at the head of lake 
Champlain ceases to exist, is broken and 
interrupted in the state of New York op- 
posite the southwestern border of Ver- 
mont, and thus an indirect and difficult 
entrance is opened to some of the plants 
of the west and northwest. The western 
border of Vermont thus appears to be- 
come the eastern limit of a considerable 
number of plants, of which the following 
is a pretty complete list. 

Anemone Pennsylvania, 

Corydalis aurea, 

Symphoricarpus racemosus, 

Justicia Americana, 

Flcerkea proserpinaeoides, 
Ceanothus ovalis, 

Nasturtium natans, 

Viburnum pubescens, 

Zannichellia palustris, 

Carex eburnea, 

Lathyrus ochroleucus, 

Ulmus racemosa, 

Quercus macroearpa, 

Aster ptarmicoides, 

Pterospora andromedea, 

Pteris gracilis, 

Zizia integerrima, 

Lonicera hirsuta, 

Polanisia graveolens, 

Trillium grandifiorum,'* 

Many of the above species, though not 
found more eastwardly in the United 
States, may possibly extend farther to the 
east along the banks of the St. Lawrence. 

The summits of Mansfield and Camel's 
Hump Mountains, the highest mountains 
in the state, have been pretty thoroughly 
examined by Dr. Robbins, Mr. Tucker- 
man, and Mr. Macrae. These mountains, 
though destitute of trees at their very 
summits, from the violence of the winds 



* Found in New Brunswick, according to Hooker. 
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which sweep over them, do not probably 
quite reach the true limits of trees, and 
possess only a few of the alpine plants of 
the White Mountains, which are about 
80 miles distant to the eastward.* The 
only truly alpine species found on these 
mountains are, perhaps, Juncus triftdus , 
and Hierochloa alpina. Other species, 
almost alpine, are Poa alpina , Empetrum 
nigrum, Salix Uva-ursi, Bartsia pallida, 
Lycopodium Seldgo,&c. 

The materials ‘ upon which the present 
Catalogue is founded, are the following. 

The Catalogue of the plants of Middle- 
bury, published in 1821 in Professor Hall’s 
“ Statistical Account of the town ofMid- 
dlebury,” and which was subsequently 
republished in the first edition of the pres- 
ent work, with the addition of the com- 
mon cultivated plants, and about 30 indi- 
genous and naturalized species, some of 
which were probably collected in other 
parts of the state, making in the whole 
569 indigenous and naturalized species. 
The author of this Catalogue was Dr. Ed- 
win James, the well known botanist in 
Long’s Expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It was probably made almost en- 
tirely from his own collections, and 
though literally a mere list of names, it 
bears the marks every where of the great 
accuracy and research of its author, then 
a young botanist. It is still the only au- 
thority for several rare species. 

The collections made by James W. 
Robbins, M.D., of Uxbridge, Mass., who 
in the year 1829 examined with the great- 
est care and success the whole western 
border of Vermont, from Massachusetts 
to Canada. Dr. Robbins entered the state 
at Pow'nal, on the 20th of May, and pass- 
ing slowly along the western border to 
the Canada line, examined the large isl- 
ands of lake Champlain, and afterwards 
visited Camel’s Hump Mountain, leaving 
the state at Windsor on the 10th of June. 
On the 20th of July he again entered the 
state at Guildhall, and after examining 
the southern border of lake Memphrema- 
gog, and the towns in that vicinity, he 
visited Mansfield Mountain. From thence 
he proceeded to Burlington and Colches- 
ter, where he first discovered the remark- 
able botanical region at High Bridge and 
Winooski falls, so rich in rare and inter- 
esting plants, and after examining the 
shores of the lake and the islands of South 
and North Hero, he visited the mouth of 
Otter Creek, and, proceeding along the 
western range of towns from Shorehamto 
Pownal, left the state at Brattleboro’ on 
the 23d of August. Dr. Robbins found 

* Height of Mansfield mountain 4,279 feet? and of 
Camel’s Hump 4,183 feet, above tide water. 
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and collected a vast number of rare and 
interesting species, a large part of which 
were additions to the Flora of New Eng- 
land, and many of them were also new to 
the United States. 

The collections of John Carey, Esq., 
of the city of New York, well known to 
Botanists by his contributions to the Flo- 
ra of Torrey and Gray, who resided at 
Bellows Falls during the five years pre- 
ceding 1836, and who also made frequent 
visits to the northeastern counties of the 
state. Though Mr. Carey’s examinations 
were principally confined to the eastern 
part of the state, which is very inferior as 
a botanizing region to the western border, 
yet he collected very many rare and inter- 
esting plants, among which we may men- 
tion Calypso hulbosa , Lister a convallarioi- 
dcs , and Equisetum variegatum. Mr. Ca- 
rey has also added to the catalogue a 
large number of common species, espe- 
cially Grasses and Cvperaceee. 

The collections of W. F. Macrae, Esq. 
of Montreal, Canada, who, while resident 
at Burlington a few years ago, as a stu- 
dent fin the University of Vermont, 
examined with great zeal the Botany of 
that vicinity, and besides the more com- 
mon plants of that region, collected ma- 
ny rare and interesting species, among 
which were Pteris gracilis , and Draba 
arabisans , the first new to New England, 
the last collected’ there only by Michaux. 
Mr. Macrae also, in 1839, in company 
with Edward Tuckerman, Jr., Esq., the 
author of several valuable papers on the 
Lichens of New England, visited Camel’s 
Hump and Mansfield mountains, where, 
besides other rare species, they collected, 
on the sides of Mansfield, Aspidium acule- 
atum , found in the United States only by 
Pursh, and by him in the same region. 
Mr. Tuckerman has also communicated 
other species collected by him in various 
parts of Vermont. 

Several very interesting species were 
added to the Flora of Vermont by the late 
J. Chandler, M. D., of Bennington, Vt., 
who also accompanied Dr. Robbins du- 
ring a part of his first tour, and several 
are given on the authority of Isaac 
Branch, M. D., of Abbeville District, S. 
C., Jeremiah Burge, M. D., of Drew»- 
ville, N. IT, M. M. Ree d, M.D. of Jack- 
sonville, 111., and P. T. Washburn, Esq. 
of Ludlow, Vt. 

All the rarer species collected by Dr. 
Robbins, and many of the common ones, 
are ascertained from specimens received 
from him — the remainder rest on the au- 
thority of his journals in my possession, 
which were made daily during his touri 
From his thorough acquaintance with the 
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plants of New England, and our mutual 
knowledge of each other’s species, deri- 
ved from long intercourse and inter- 
change of specimens, 1 believe that very 
few if any mistakes have occurred as to 
the species received from him. 

I have received specimens from Dr. 
Chandler of all the plants given on his 
authority, and Dr. Robbins saw and ex- 
amined the species derived from Drs. 
Branch, Burge, and Reed, in the herba- 
ria of those gentlemen. 

1 have also seen, specimens from Mr. 
Macrae, of nearly all the species given on 
his authority. 

I have seen only a few specimens from 
Mr. Carey, but have not hesitated to de- 
pend on his known accuracy, and intimate 
intercourse with Drs. Torrey and Gray. 



In preparing the Catalogue, I have gen- 
erally followed, especially as to the nom- 
enclature of the species, the truly excel- 
lent North American Flora of Torrey and 
Gray, now published as far as Vol. 2, No. 
2, which corresponds-^ith the first part 
of the Catalogue as far as the genus Bi- 
dens, inclusive. As to the remaining part, 
I have preferred such names and syno- 
nyms as are most certain and familiar to 
American Botanists, not always follow- 
ing my own opinions, as such a catalogue 
affords no room for their explanation and 
support. Owing to the excellent mate- 
rials at my disposal, the Catalogue is 
doubtless as complete as that of any state 
of the Union yet published, and I hope 
that it will be found useful and accepta- 
ble to Botanists. 



CATALOGUE OF PLANTS. 

[The sign § is prefixed to such species as have been introduced and naturalized.] 

CLASS I. EXOGENS, OR MONOCQTYLEDONOTTS PLANTS. 

Order RANUNCULACEA5. The Crowfoot Tribe. 

Clematis, Linn. Virgin's Bower. 

Virginiana,L. Borders of thickets &c., in moist soil. Aug. 
verticillaris, DC. Shady ledges. Rather rare. May, June. 

Anemone, Haller. Wind Blower. 

ncmorosa, L. Woods, &c. May. 

Virginiana, L. On dry rocky hills, &c. June,. July. 

ear. aBa. Castleton, Branch, Robbins. Colchester, Burlington, &c. Robbins. 

By an accidental transposition, placed under A. ajlindrica, 
in Ilovey’s Mag. Vol. 7, p. 18. 

cylindrica, Gray. Dry hills, &c. Bellows Falls, Carey Burlington, Macrae. 
July. 

Hudsoniana , Richardson. Torrey & Gray, Vol. Suppl. p. 658. A. muttifida. 

var. Huclsoniana-, DC. T. & G. I. p. 13. On the limestone 
ledges of the Winooski river, at Winooski falls, Colchester, 
and below High Bridge, Burlington, Robbins. May, June. 
Pennsylvania, L. In stony places occasionally overflowed, on the banks of 
lake Champlain. Westhaven, South Hero, Ac , Robbins. 
At Mallet’s Bay, Sharpshin Point, and Winooski falls, 
Burlington, Macrae. June, July. 

Hepatica, Dillen. Noble Liverwort. 

triloba, Chaix. Anemone Hepatica, L. Woods. April. 

Ranunculus, L. Crowfoot. 

aquatilis, L. var. capitlaccus, DC. Small streams. June — Sept. 
reptans, L. var. filiformi.s, DC. Overflowed borders of rivers and lakes. 
July, Aug. 

alortivus, L. Shady banks, &c. May, June. 

sceleratus, L. Ditches, &c. July, Aug. 

acris, L. Buttercups. Meadows, &c. June- — Aug. 

hulbosus, L. Buttercups. Pastures on hills, &c. May, June. 

repens, L. Low moist grounds. June — Aug. 

Pennsylvanicus, L. Low moist grounds. July, Aug. 
recurvatus, Poir. Shady moist banks. June. 

Purshii , Richardson. R. muttijidus, Pursh. Ponds and lakes. Castleton, 
Chandler. South Hero, Alburgh, Colchester, &c., Robbins. 
Middlebury, Burge. May, June. 
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Caltfaa, L. Meadow Cowslip. Marsh Mangold. 

palustris, L. Wet meadows and swamps. May, June. 

Coptis, Salisbury. Gold Thread. 

trifolia, Salisb. Woods, in boggy soil. May. 

Aquilegia, Tourn. Columbine. 

Canadensis , L. Rocky places. May, June. 

Actaea, L. 

alba , Bigelow. White Cohosh. Rocky woods. May. 
rubra, Bigelow. Red Cohosh. Rocky woods. May. 

Cimicifuga, L. 

racemosa, Elliott. Jlctaia racemosa, L. Bloch Snaheroot. Woods. Middlebury, 
James. Mansfield mountain, Shelburne and Sliarpshin 
Points near Burlington — rare. — Macrae. 

Thalictrum, Tourn. Meadow Rue. 

dioicum, L. Shady rocky banks. May. 

Cornuti,L. Moist grounds. July. 

Order MENISPERMACEiE. The Moonseed Tribe. 
Menispermum, Tourn. Moonseed. 

Canadense, L. Woods, &c. Middlebury, James. St. Albans and South Hero, 
Robbins. Burlington, Corey. Vergennes, Macrae. June, 
July. 

Order BERBERIDACEiE. The Barberry Tribe. 

Leontice, L. 

tlialictroides, L. Blue Cohosh'. Woods. May. 

Podophyllum, L. May Apple. 

peltatum, L. Woods in rich soil. Castleton, Branch. May. 

Order CABOMBACEiE. 

Brasenia, Schreber.. 

purpurea. Hydropellis purpurea, Miehx. Brasenia pettata, Pursh. In water. In 

Minaud’s pond, Rockingham, Carey. In Colchester pond, 
Macrae. July. 

Order CERATOPHYLLACEiE. 

Ceratophyllum, L. Horrmort. 

echinatum ? Gray. In ponds and rivers. Near the mouth of Winooski river, 
and in lake Memphremagog, Robbins. 

Order NYMPLIiEACEiE. The Water-Lily Tribe. 

Nympb.cea, Tournefort. 

odorata, Aiton. White Water-Lily. Ponds and rivers. July, Auo’ 

Nuphar, Smith. " Jt b- 

advena , Aiton. Yelbw Water-Lily. Ponds and rivers. June, July. 
l-atea. var. Kahniana, Torr. & Gr. N. Kalmiana, Pursh. Ponds and rivers. 
July. 

Order SARRACENIACErE. 

Sarracenia, Tourn. 

purpurea, L. Side-saddle Flower. Forefather' s Cup. Spliagnousbogs. June. 

Order PAPAVERACEjE. The Poppy Tribe. 

Sanguinaria, Dillenius. Blood-root. 

Canadensis, L. Woods, &c. May. 

Chelidonium, Tourn. 

*§ majus, L. Road-sides, and about houses. June — Sept. 

Order FUMARIACEiE. The Pwmilory Tribe. 

Dielytra, Borclch. 

cucullaria, DC. Woods, &c. May. 

Canadensis , DC. Squirrel Corn. Woods. St.. Albans, Robbins. In the 

. „ southwest of Vermont, Oakes. May. 

Adlumia, Raf. J 

fungosa. Corydalis fmgosa, Ventenat. Adlumia drrhosa, Raf. Rocky woods. 

Middlebury, James, Burge. Castleton, Burlington, and 
Westhaven, Robbins. Ludlow, Washburn. July — Sept. 
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Corydalis, DC. 

aurea, Willd. Rocky woods. Castleton, Chandler. Burlington, Macrae. May, 
June. J 

glaucdj Pursh. Rocks and ledges. May, June. 

Order CRUCIFERS. The Cruciferous Tribe. 

Nasturtium, R. Br. 

palustre, DC. Wet places. July, Aug. 

nutans, DC. var. Americamm, Gray, T. & G. I. p. 75. In shallow water on 
the borders of Otter Creek below Vergennes, abundant for 

_ , several miles, Robbins. July, Aug. 

Barbarea, R. Br. 

vulgaris, R. Br. Winter Cress. Road-sides, &c., generally in moist soil. June. 

Arabis, L. Wall Cress. 

hirsute, Scop. A. sagiUoia, DC. Turritis hirsuta, L. Rocks. June 
laevigata, DC. Turritis laevigata, Muhl. Rocks. June. 

Cardamine, L. 

rhomboidea, DC. C. rotnmdifoUa var., Tor. & Gray. Wet meadows. Castleton 
Robbins. May, June. ’ 

hirsuta, L. C. Pennsylvania, Mnhl. Brooks &e. June July. 
pratensis, L. Lady’s Smock. Cuckoo Flower. Wet meadows. Whitincr and 

_ , . , Alburgh, Chandler. St. Albans, Robbins. May, June“ 

Dentaria, L. Toothwort. •’ ’ 

diphylla, Michx. Pepper Root. Woods. May. 
laciniata, Muhl. Woods. Castleton, Robbins. May 

Sisymbrium, Allioni. 

§ officinale, Scop. Hedge Mustard. Road-sides and about houses. June— Aud- 
teres, Torr. &, Gray, I. p. 93. Cardamine teres, Michx. Vermont, on Lake 
Champlam, Michaux. No botanist except Michaux has ever 
collected this species. 

Sinapis, L. Mustard. 

§ nigra, L. Black Mustard. Old fields, &c. June— Aug 
§ urvensis, L. Road sides, old fields Ac., called « Charlock,” which it resembles. 

Charlotte and Alburgh, Robbins. About Burlington, Macrae 
May, June. 

Draba, L. 

arabizans, Michx. On rocks. On Lake Champlain, Michaux. At Sharpshin 
1 omt, Burlington, and on the north side of Juniper Island, 
Macrae. May. ’ 

Cochlearia, L. 

§ Armoracia, L. Horse-radish. Banks of rivers, and about houses, in moist 
soil. June. This well known species is also thoroughly 
naturalized in Massachusetts, often in places distant from 
habitations. 

Camel ina, Crantz. 

§ saliva, Crantz. Old fields, flax fields, &c. Ferrisburgb, Robbins. Bellows 
1* alls, Carey. 

Lepidium, L. Pepperwort, or “ Pepper Grass.” 

Virginicum , L. Sandy fields and roadsides. June, July. 

Capsella, Vent. Shepherd’s Purse, 

§ Bursa-pastoris, Moench. Gardens and fields. April— Sept 

Raphanus, L. 

§ Raphanistrum, L. Charlock. Wild Radish. Cultivated grounds. South 
Hero, Robbins. June, Sept. 

Order GAPPARIDACEiE. The Caper Tribe. 

Polanisia, Raf. 

graveolens, Raf. On the gravelly banks of Lake Champlain, above high water 
July, Aug. & 

Order P O L Y G A LACE /E . The Milkwort Tribe. 

Polygala, L. Milkwort. 

verticillata, L. Dry Soils. At Bellows Falls, Tuckerman, Carey. July— Sept. 
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Senega, L. Seneca, Snake-root. Dry rocky woods and banks. June. 
polygama, Wait. P. rubella , Willd. Dry fields and borders of woods. July, 
Aug. 

paudfolia, Willd. Pine woods and sphagnous swamps. May, June. 
ambigua , Nuttall. Dry fields, &c. Pownal, Robbins. July, Aug. 

Order VIOLACEA3. The Violet Tribe. 

Viola, L. Violet. 

palmata , L. Woods and shady banks. Pownal, Robbins. May. 
cucullata, Ait. Wet meadows and woods. May. 

sagittate, Ait. var. ovata, T. &. G. I. p. 138. V. ovata , Nutt. Dry hills, &c. 
May. 

rotundifolia, Miehx. Woods. May. 
blanda,W\U&. Wet meadows and woods. May. 

Muhlenbergii, Torrey . Moist woods. May, June. 
rostrata, Pursh. Woods. May, June. 
pubescens , Ait. Woods. May, June. 

Canadensis, L. Woods. May, June. 

Order DROSERACEJE. The Sundew Tribe. 

Drosera, L. Sundew. 

rotundifolia, L. Sphagnous bogs. June — Aug. 
longifolia, L. Sphagnous bogs. June — Aug. 

Parnassia, Tonrn. Grass of Parnassus. 

Caroliniana, Miehx. Wet meadows, &c. Aug., Sept. 

Order CISTACEA1. The Roclc-rose Tribe. 

Helianthemum, Tonrn. ' , 

Canadense, Miehx. Dry sandy pastures, &c. Pownal, Robbins. Bellows Falls, 
Carey. Burlington, Macrae. June. 

Leohea, L. Pin Weed. 

major, Mich. Dry pastures, &c. Middlebury, James. July, Aug. 
minor, Lam. Dry hills, &c. Middlebury, Jams. Burlington, Macrae. 
Bellows Falls, Carey. July, Aug. 

Order HYPERICACEiE. The St. John’s Wort Tribe. 

Hypericum, L. St. John's Wort. 

pyramidatum, Ait. H. ascyroides, Willd. Banks of rivers. Burlington, Bigelow. 

Near Rutland, Robbins. On Black river, Springfield, Carey. 
On White river, between Royalton and Hartford, Oakes. 
July, Aug. 

• § perforatum, L. Common St- John's Wort. Grass fields, pastures, &c. July, 
August. 

corymbosum, Muhl. Shady hanks, &c. July, Aug. 

ellipticum, Hooker. Moist meadows, &c. Middlebury, Burge. Westfordand 
Ferrisburgh, Robbins. Burlington, Tuckerman. Bellows 
Falls, &c., Carey. July, Aug. 

mutilum, L. II. po.rmjlortmi, Willd. Wet soils. July, Aug. 

Canadense, L. Wet soils. July, Aug. 

Elodea, Adans. 

Virginica, Nutt. Swamps, &c. Middlebury, James. Burlington, Macrae. 
July Aug. 

Order ILLECEBRACEA1. The Knot-grass Tribe. 

Spergula, Baeil. 

§ arvensis , L. Old fields, &c. June, Oct. 

Anychia, Miehx. 

diclwtoma, Miehx. Dry hills, &c. Pownal, Robbins. July, Aug. 

Order CARYOPHYLLACE/E. The Pink Tiibe. 

Mollugo, L. 

vcrticillata, L. Sandy soils. Bellows Falls, Carey. J uly— Sept. 

Arenaria, L. Sandwort. 

stricta, Miehx. Rocks. June. 
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Grasnlandica, Spring. A. glabra, Bigel. non Michx. On the summits of 
Mansfield mountain and Camel’s Hump, Robbins, Tuckerman 
and Macrae. July, Aug. (Identical with A. glabra of 
Michaux, Macrae.) 

§ Serpyllifolia, L. Sandy fields. Burlington, Tuc/eermm. May July. 

lateriflora, L. Moist woods. Middlebury, Burge. Fairhaven, Robbins. ' June 

Btellaria, L. 

§ media, Smith. Chiclcweed. Gardens, &c. April — Nov. 
longifolia, Muhl. Bellows Falls, Carey. June. 
borealis, Bigel. Swamps, and on mountains. June, July. 

Cerastium, L. Mouse-ear Chiclcweed , 

§ vulgatum, L. Roadsides, <&c. June. 

nutans, Raf. Moist shady places. Middlebury, Burge, Danby and Rutland 
Robbins. May. * 

Silene, L. Catchfly. 

antirrhina, L. Dry fields, &c. On the rocks about Winooski falls, Colchester. 
Robbins. Bellows Falls, Carey. June. 

§ noctiflora, L. Old fields, &c. Bellows Falls, Carey. Burlington, Macrae 
July. 

Agrostemma, L. 

Githago, L. Corn Cockle. Cultivated fields, &c. June. 

Order PORTULACEiE, The Purslane Tribe. 

Portulaca, L. 

oleracea, L. Purslane. Gardens, &c. July, Aug. 

Claytonia, L. , 

Caroliniana, Michx. Spring Beauty. Woods. April, May. 

Order LINACEjE. The Flax r Pribe. 

Linum, L. Flax. 

§ usitatissimum, L. Common Flax. Old fields, &c. July. 

Virginianum, L. Dry woods, &c. Pownal, Robbins. June — Aug. 

Order GERANIACEiE. The Geranium, Tribe. 

Geranium, L. 

maculatum, L. Woods. June. 

Carolinianum, L. Dry soils. Bellows Falls, Carey. Burlington, Oakes, June 
Robertianum, L. Shady ledges, &c. June — Sept. 

§ dissectum, L. Hills. Castleton, Robbins. June, July. Exactly the European 
plant, and found also by Dr. Robbins at Augusta, Me., and 
Uxbridge, Mass. 

Order BALSAMINACEJE. The Balsam Tribe. 

Impatiens, L. Balsam. 

pallida, Nutt. Moist shady grounds. Pownal, Oakes. At the base of Mansfield 
mountain, Westhaven, Jericho, &c., Robbins. Guildhall 
Carey. ’ 

fulva, Nutt. Moist grounds. Aug. Sept. 

Order LIMNANTHACEiE. 

Flcerkea, Willd. 

proserpinacoides, Willd. Wet banks, and margins of streams, &c Castleton 
Robbins. May. ’ 

Order OXALIDACEiE. The Wood-sorrel T/ibe. 

Oxalis, L. Wood -sorrel. 

acetosella, L. Mountain woods. June, July. 
slricta, L. Cultivated grounds. June — Sept. 

Order XANTPIOXYLACEiE. 

Xanthoxylum, L. 

Americanum, Miller. X. traxineum, Willd. Prickly Ash. On rocky hills and 
banks. Middlebury, James. Ferrisburgh, Shoreham, Grand 
Isle, Shelburne, St. Albans, and Arlington, Robbins. April 

Mav. * * 
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Order ANACARDIACEiE. The Cashew Tribe. 

Rhus, L. Sumac. 

typhina, L. Stag’s horn Sumac. Hills. June. 
glabra , L. Smooth Sumac. Hills, &e. July. 
copallina, L. Mountain Sumac. Hills and pastures. July. 
venenata, DC. R.vcrmx, L. in part. Poison Sumac. Poison Dogwood — 
Swamps, June. ° 

Toxicodendron, L. Poison Ivy. Woods and along fences. June. 
aromatica, Ait. Dry hills and bants. Shoreham, Dr. Hill . Westhaven and 
Pownal, Robbins. May. 

Order MALVACEiE. The Mallow Tribe. 

Malva, L. Mallows. 

§ rotundifolia, L. Road-sides and about houses. June Sent 

Sida, L. r ' 

Abutilon, L. Wastejplaoes, cultivated grounds, &c. Pownal, Robbins. Aug., 

Order TILIACEiE. The Linden Tribe. 

Tilia, L. Linden, or Lime Tree. 

Americana, L. Bass Wood. Woods. July. 

Order VITACEiE. The Vine Tribe. 

Vitis, L. Vine. 

Labrusca, L. _ Fox Grape. Woods and thickets. June. 
wstivahs ? Mich x. Summer Grape. Banks of rivers, &c. On the alluvial 
banks of the Winooski, near High Bridge, Colchester, 
Robbins. Rocks at Sbarpshin Point, Burlington, Macrae. 

• ■ , B ellows Falls, Carey. June. 

nparia, Michx. Thickets on the banks of rivers. Bellows Falls, Carey. June 
AmpeloS’ l&iS. Fr0StGl ' a ^ Winter Grape. Borders of thickets, &c. June. 
quinquefolia , Michx. Common Creeper. Woods, &c. July. 

Order ACERACEiE. 'The Maple Tribe. 

Acer, L. Maple. 

Pennsylvanicum, L. A. striatum, Michx. Striped Maple. Woods. May June 1 
spicatum, Lam A. montamwm, Ait. Mountain Maple. Woods June 7 ' 
sacchannum, L. ggar Maple Woods. May. var. nigrum. A. ' nigrum, 
Michx. Black Sugar Maple. Woods. May. S ’ 

das ycarpum, Ehrb Wleite Maple, Soft Maple. Banks of rivefs April 

rubrum , L. Red Maple. Swamps, &c. Ajiril, May. " 

Order CELASTRACE iE. 

Staphylea, L. Bladder-nut. 

Celastrns| < Z(. L ' R ° Cky bankS ’ Middlebui 7i J^nes. Pownal, Robbins. May. 

scandens, L. Wax-work. False Bitter-Sweet. Borders of woods, fences, &c 
June. 

Order RHAMNACEiE. The Bud -Turn Tribe. 

Rhamnus, L. Buck-thorn. 

ainif alius, L’Her. Sphagnous swamps. Castleton, Whiting, Craftsbury, &c., 
Hubbal ' dton > Chandler. Danville, Carey. May, 

Ceanothus, L. 

fZl! iC W US i L n NeW Je, ' SeV Tea - Di 'y woods - pasture., &c. July 
ovahs, Bigel. Dry open sandy woods, &c. Burlington, June. 7 

Order LEGUMINOSfE. The Pea and Bean Tnbe. 

Vicia, L. Vetch. 

sativa, L Common Vetch. Tare. Old fields, &c. July 
Ciacca, L. Old fields, &c. Middlebur y, Burge. Junej July. 
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Lathyrus, L. 

maritimus , Bigel. Piswm maritirmm , L. Shore Pea. On the sandy shore of 
lake Champlain, Burlington, Macrae. June, July. 
palustris, L. Wet meadows, &c. June. 

var. myrtifolius, L. myrtifolius, Muhl. “ In Vermont. Torrey fy Gray." 
ochroleucus, Hooker. L glancifolius , Beck. On the banks of lake Champlain 
. in dry soil, in North and South Hero, Robbins. June, Julv ’ 

Apios, Boerhaave. J 

tuberosa, Moench. Glycine Agios, L. Ground Nut. Moist shady places. Aus 
Amphicarpsea, Elliott. ° 

monoica, Elliott. Glycine monoica, L. Woods. July 
Trifolium, L. Clover, trefoil. 

§ anense, L. Dry sandy soil. July, Aug. 

§ pratense , L. Red. Clovor. Meadows, fields, &c. June— Sept. 
reperis , L. While Clover. Meadows, fields, woods, &c. May — Oct. 

Melilotus, Town. Melilot. 

officinalis, Willd. Yellow Melilot. Middlebury, James June— Auo- 
Medicago, L. 

§ lupulina, L. Nonesuch. Fields, &c. South Hero. Robbins. June, Amr 
rhaca, L. s 

Robinsii, Oakes, in Hovey’s Mag , May, 1841. On a limestone ledge in 
Burlington, on the banks -of Winooski river, a quarter of a 
_ ™ile below High Bridge, Robbins. May, June. 

Desmodium, DC. Hedysarum, L. 

nudifiorum, DC. Dry woods. Aug. 
acuminatum , DC. Dry woods. Aug’. 

Canadense , DC. Woods and by fences. July, Aug. 
canescenS , DC. Dry soil. Pownal, Robbins. Aug. 
paniculatum , DC. Dry woods. Ferrisburgh, Robbins. Aug. 

Dillenii , Darlington. Dry woods. Bellows Falls, Carey. Aug. 

Lespedeza, Michx , Hedysarum, L . 

violacea , Pers. Dry woods. Rockingham, Carey . Aug. 
hirta, Ell. Dry fields, banks, &c. Colchester, Robbins. Aug. 
capitata , Michx. Dry pastures, &c. Bellows Falls, Carey. August. 

Lupmus, L. Lupine. 

perennis , L. Wild Ivtipine. Sandy woods and fields. June. 

Cassia, L. 

Marilandica L. Wild Senna. Orwell, Dr. Hill . Bellows Falls, Carey. Aug. 
Order ROSACEiE The Rose Tribe. 

Prunus, Timm. Plum. 

Americana, Marshall. P. nigra , Ait. Canada Plum. Wild Yelloio Plum.— 
Woods. May. 

Cerasus, Juss. Prunus, L Cherry. * 

pumila , Michx. Sand Cherry. Rocky or sandy shores. May. 

Pennsylvania, Loiael. C.bereaMs, Michx. Wild Red Cherry. Woods. May. 
serotma, DC. C. Virginima, Michx. Wild Black Cherry. ' Fields, woods, &e. 
June. 

SpirtTa rg j* liana i p - obovata , Bigel. Choice Cherry. Fields, woods, &c. June. 

salicifolia , L. Meadow Sweet. Low grounds. July, Aug. 
tomentosa , L. Hardback. Low grounds. July, Aug. 

Geum, L. Avens. 

strictum , Ait. Low grounds. July. 

Virginianum , L. Fields, &,c. June, July. 
rivale , L. Water Avens. Bogs, June. 

WaJdstenia, Willd. 

fragarioides , Tratt. Dalibarda fragarioides, Michx Woods. June. - 
Agrimonia, Tourn. Agrimony. 

Eupatoria, L. Woods and pastures. July. 

Potentilla, L. ■ Cinquefoil. 

fruticosa, L. Bogs. July— Sept. 

Canadensis, L. P. simplex, Michx. Five Finger. Woods, May, June. 
var. pumila. P. Pimila , Poir, Pastures, &c. May — Aug. 
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iVnrveo-ica L. Old fields, &c. June— Aug. , „ „ 

tridentata ' Ait. On the Alpine summits of Mansfield mountain and Camel 8 
Hump, Robbins. July, Aug. 

nro-uta Pursh. P. corf ertif ora, Torrey. Rocky Hills. Pownal, Castleton, 
" ' ’ Robbins Bellows Falls, Carey. May, June. 

Overflowed places. June, July. 

Dry hills, &c. Bellows Falls, Carey. Burlington, Maxm. 
Pownal, Robbins. June. 



anserina, L. 
argentea , L. 



Comarum, L 
palustre , L. 
Fragaria, Town 



Charleston, Carey. July. 



Bogs. Burlington, Robbins. 

Strawberry. • 

virainiana Ehrh. Wild Strawberry. Woods and meadows. May. 
vesca, L. ’ Common “ English'’ Wood Strawberry. Woods, especially on 
mountains. May. 

Dalibarda, L. , . . 

repens, L. Woods, especially on mountains. June— Aug. 

^odoTatMs^L.” 1 * Flowering Raspberry. Shady rocky banks. June— Aug. 
strionsus Michx. Red Raspberry ■ About woods. May, June. 
occidentals, L. Thimble-berry. Black Raspberry. By fences, &c. May, June. 
miloius Ait Hicrh Blackberry . Borders of woods and fields. June. 
ciXi, L- If. Pursh. Low Blackberry. Fields, Ac. June. 

hisvidus L. R. sempervirens and setosus, Bigelow. Woods. June. 
trifiorus, Richardson. R. saxatilis, Michx. Swamps and woods. June. 

Rosa, Town. Rose. 

Carolina, L. Borders of swamps, &c. July. 

blanda Ait!*' O^rooks.’ bellows Falls, Carey. Burlington, Macrae On the 
ledge near High Bridge, Burlington, with Phaca Robbmsn, 
Oakes. June. 

§ rubiginosa, L. Sweet Briar. Thickets, pastures, &c. June, July. 
Crataegus, L. Hawthorn. 

cnccinea L. Borders of thickets, &c. May, June. „ _ „ 

tomentosa, L. var. B., Torrey & Gray, 1-466. Thickets, &c. Bellows 
Palls, Carey. May, June. , , 

punctata, Jacq. Borders of woods, &o. Ferrishurgh, Charlotte, Colchester, 
&c, Robbins, May, June. 



Pyrus, L- 

arbutifolia , L. f. 



June. 

Woods, especially 



part erythrocarpa. Dry woods. June. 
var. melanocarpa. Cliokeberry. Swamps. 

Americana, DC. Sorbus Americana,, Willd. Mountain Ash. 
on mountains. June. 

Amelanchier, Medic. DC. Mespilus, L. Aronia , Pers. Juneberry. _ 

Canadensis, T. & G. 1—473. Mespilus Can. L. Pyrus Botryapium, L. fil. 
var. Botryapium, T. & G. Woods, &c. May, June 
var. oblongifolia, T. & G. Woods, &c. May, June. 
var. rotundifolia, T. & G. Rocky banks of rivers, &o. May, June. 
var olieocarva, T. & G. Near the summits of Camel s Hump and Mansfield 
4 1 mountain, Robbins, Tuckerman, and Macrae. In a swamp 

at Guildhall, Carey. June. 

Order LYTHRACEIE, The Loosestrife Tribe. 

DeC °ve°rticiUatum, Elliott. Lythrum vert., L. Borders of ponds, &c. Colchester, 
Robbins. 

Order ONAGRACEIE. The Evening Primrose Tribe. 

Epilobium, L. Willow Herb. , , , 

angustifolium, L. E. spicatum, Lam. Burnt woods, &c. July, Aug. 
coloratum , Muhl. Wet places. July, Aug. w « 

palustre, L. var. albijlorum, Lehm. E. lineare, Muhl. E. squamatum, Nuttall. 
Swamps. Aug. 

Ginothera, L. Evening Primrose. 

biennis , L. Old fields, &c. July, Aug. 
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pumila, L. Old fields, &c. June — Sept. 

Circaea, Town. Enchanter's Nightshade. 

Lutctiana , L. Woods, &c. July. 

alpina, L. Old woods, on fallen mossy trunks, &c. July, Aug. 

Scb-Ordek HALORAGEiE. 

Proserpinaca, L. 

palustris, L. Ditches, borders of ponds, &c. July, Aug. 

Myriophyllum, Vaill. Water Milfoil, 
spicatum, L. In ponds, &c. July. 

Order CUCURBITACEiE. The Gourd Tribe. 

Sicyos, L. Single-seeded Cucumber. 

angulatus, L. Cultivated grounds and river banks. Aug. 

Echinocystis, Torrey cf- Gray , 1, 549. 

lobata, T, & G-. Momordica echinata, Willd. Hexanieria echinata , T. & G. in New 

York State Cat. p 137. Alluvial banks of rivers. On the 
Hoosic, Pownal, Vt., Oakes. On the Winooski, below High 
Bridge, Colchester, Bobbins. Aug. 

Order GROSSULARIACEiE. The Currant and Gooseberry Tribe. 

Ribes, L. Currant and Gooseberry. 

Cynosbati , L. Rocky woods, &c. May. 

lacustre, Poiret. Rocky mountain woods. May, June. 

prostratum, L’Herit. R. rigens and tuifidum, Michx. Mountain woods. May. 
fioridum, L’Herit. Wild Black Currant. Woods. Bridgewater, Thompson. May. 
rubrum , L. Red garden Currant. Swamps. St. Johnsbury, Carey. Also on 
the rocky banks of the Winooski, Oakes. May, June. 
Order CRASSULACEiE. The House-leek Tribe. 

Penthorum, L. 

sedoides,h. Low moist places. July, Aug. 

Order SAXIFRAGACEfE. The Saxifrage Tribe. 

Saxifraga, L. Saxifrage. 

Virginiensis, Michx. Rocks. May. 

Pcnnsylvanica, L. Wet meadows and swamps. May, June. 

Mitella, L. 

diphylla , L. False sanicle. Woods. May. 

nuda, L. M. cordifolia, L, am. M. prostrata, Michx. Shady hogs. May, June. 
Tiarella, L. Mitre Wort. 

cordifolia, L. Woods. May, June. 

Chrysosplenium, Town. Golden Saxifrage. 

Amcricanum, Schweinita. C. oppositifolium, Michx. &c. not L. Wet boggy 
soil. May, June. 

Order HAMAMELACEiE. The Witch Hazel Tribe. 

Hamamelis, L. Witch Hazel. 

Virginiana, L. Woods, &c. Oct., Nov. 

Order UMBELLIFERJE. The Umbelliferous Tribe. 

Hydrocotyle, Town. Marsh Penny Wort. 

Americana, L. Swamps, &c. July, Aug. 

Sanicula, Town. Sanicle. 

Marilandica, L. Woods. June. 

Cicuta, L. 

maculata,L. Water Hemlock. Moist meadows, &c. July, Aug. 
bulbifera, L. Borders of swamps, &c. August. 

Sium, L. Water Parsnip. 

latifolium,h. Wet places. July, Aug. 

Cryptotffinia, DC. 

Canadensis, DC. Sison Canadense, L. Shady banks, &c. July. 

Zizia, Koch. 

aurea, Koch. Smynimn aureum, L. Meadows, &c. July. 
integerrima, DC. Smyrnium imlegerrimum, L. Shady banks, &c, June. 
Thaspium, Nutt. 

cordutum, Torrey & Gray, 1, 615. Middlebury, James. June. 

Pt. i. 24 
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Conioselinum, Fisch. 

Canadense , T. & G. 1, 619. Selimm Can., Michx. Cnidium Can., Spreng. 

Cedar swamps and wet woods. Fairhaven, and at the base 
of Mansfield mountain, Robbins. Burlington, Macrae. July. 

Archangelica, Iioffm- 

atropurpurca, Hoffm. Angelica bi’iquinata, Michx. Angelica. Low grounds. 

July. 

Pastinaca, Town. 

§ saliva , L. Common Parsnep. By fences, &c. June, July. 

Heracleum, L. Cow Parsnep. 

lanatum, Michx. By fences, &e. June, July. 

Osmorhiza, Raf. 

longistylis, DC. Sweet Ciceby. Woods. May, June. 
bremspyiis, DC. Woods. May, June. 

Coni urn, L. Hemlock. 

§ maculatum, L. Poison Hemlock. Road sides, &c. July, Aug. 

Order ARALIACEiE. The Arabia Tribe. 

Aralia, L. 

nudicaulis, L. Wild Sarsaparilla. Woods. May, June. 
racemosa , L. Spikenard. Woods and shady banks. July. 
ldspida, L. Burnt woods, &c. July. 

Panax, L. Ginseng. 

quinquefolium, L. Common Ginseng. Woods. July. 
trifolium , L. Dwarf Ginseng. Moist woods. May. 

Order CORNACEiE. The Dogwood Tribe. 

Cornus, L. Dogwood. 

alternifolia , L. Woods. June. 

circinata , L. Woods, &c. Middlebury, James. Castleton, Colchester, and 
Burlington, Robbins. Bellows Falls, Carey. June. 
stolonifera, Michx. Cornus alba, Wang. Banks of streams, &e. May, June. 
paniculata, L’Her. Borders of woods, &e. June. 
sericea, L. Low grounds, &c. July. 

florida, L. Common Dogwood. Woods, Castleton, Robbins. May, June. 
Canadensis, L. Woods. May. 

Order CAPRIFOLlACEiE. The Honeysuckle Tribe. 

Linntea, Gronov. 

borealis, Gronov. Linncea. Old woods. June, July. 

Symphoricarpus, DiUenius. 

raeemosus, Michx. Snowberry. Rocky banks. On Grand Isle andjSouth Hero, 
at the “ Point of Rocks” in Shoreham, and at Fort Cassin, 
Robbins. On the extremity of Sharpshin Point, Burlington, 
Macrae . , July, Aug. 

Lonicera, L. Honeysuckle. 

hirsuta, Eaton. Rocky woods. Middlebury, James. Castleton, Branch. Pownal, 
Robbins. June. 

parviflora , Lam. Rocky banks, &e. June. 

ciliata, Muhl. Shady ledges, &c. May, June. 

ccerulea,h. JCylosteum villosum, Michx. Bogs, &c. May, June. 

Diervilla, Town. 

trifida, Mcench. D. Canadensis, Willd. Rocky woods. July. 

Triosteum, L. 

perfoliatum,L. Feverwort. Rocky woods, &c. Bennington, Robbins. May, June. - 
Sambucus, Town. Elder. 

Canadensis, L. Common Elder. Along fences, &c. July. 
pubens, Michx. Red-berried Elder. Woods and mountains. May. 

Viburnum, L. 

nudum, L. V. pyrifolium, Pursh. V. cassinoides. L. Moist woods, &e. June. 

Lcntago, L. Moist thickets. June. 

dentatum, L. Arrow wood. Moist thickets. June. 

pnbescens, Pursh. JJry rocky banks. Middlebury, James. Shoreham, Castleton, 
and Westhaven, Robbins Sharpshin Paint and a high rock 
behind it, Burlington, Macrae. June. 
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acerifolium, L. Rocky woods. June. 

Opulus, L. var. Americanism, Ait. V. Oxycoccus, Pursh. Cranberry Bush. 
Woods, &e. May, June. 

•car. eradiatum, Oakes in Hovey’s Mag’., May, 1841. V. pauciflorum , La 
Pylaie. T. &. G. 2, 17. Near the summit of the 
Mansfield mountain, Tuckermam and Macrae. July. 
Lantanoides, Michx. Hobble Bush. Old woods. May, June. 

Order RUBIACEiE. Tice Madder Tribe. 

Houstonia, L. 

casrulca, L. Wet pastures, &c. May, June. 
longifolia , Michx. Dry woods. July. 

Galium, L. Bedstraw. 

Aparins, L. Goose grass. Cleavers. Shady banks. June. 
trijidum, L. G. tindorium, L. G. obtusion, Bigel. vLow grounds. June, July. 
asprellum, Michx. Moist thickets. July. 
trijlorum, Michx. Woods. June, July. 
pilosum, Ait. Dry pastures, &c. Pownal. Bobbins. June. 
circaezans, Michx. Woods. June, July. 
var. lanceolatum, Torr. & Gray. G. lane. Torrey. Woods. Castleton, 
Branch. Middlebury, Buirge, Essex, Robbins. Bellows 
Falls, Carey. 

var. montanum, T. & G. 2, 24. G. Littellii , Oakes in Hovey’s Magazine, 
May, 1841. On the sides of Camel’s Hump mountain, 
Robbins. Notch of Mansfield mountain, Tuckerman and 
Macrae. July, August. A pubescent var. grows on 
Sharpshin Point, Burlington, Macrae. 

Cephalanthus, L. Button Bush. 

occidentalis, L. Small ponds and wet places. July, August. 

Mitchella, L. Checker- Berry. 

repens, L. Woods. June, July. 

Order VALERIANACEiE. The Valerian Tribe. 

Valeriana, Town. Valerian. 

sylvatica , Herb. Banks. Cedar and other swamps. Fairhaven and Craftsbury. 
Robbins. May — July. 

Order DIPSACEA1. The Teasel Tribe. 

Dipsacus, L. Teasel. 

§ sylvestris, L. Wild Teasel. Waste grounds. Castleton, Reed. 

Order COMPOSITE. 

Vernonia, Sclireber. 

Noveboraccnsis, Willd. Iron-weed. Low grounds. Middlebury, James. Aug. 
Eupalorium, L. 

perfoliatum, L. Thorough wort. Bogs and wet grounds. Aug. 
ageratoides, L. f. Shady banks, &c. August, Sept. 

purpureum, L. E. verticil!, and maculatum, L. Moist grounds. Aug., Sept. 

Nardosmia, Cass. L. 

palmata, Hook. Tussilago palmata, Ait. Swamps. Fairhaven, Robbins. 
April, May. 

Tussilago, Town. 

■ § Farfara, L. Colts-foot. Banks of streams, and moist banks. Pownal, Oakes. 

Danby, Castleton, Grand Isle, Arlington, &c., Robbins. 
Burlington, Tuckerman. Rockingham, Carey. April, May. 

Aster, L. Stamort. 

conyzoidcs, Willd. Dry open woods, &c. Pownal and Arlington, Robbins. 
July, August. 

laivis, L. Borders of woods, &c. Bellows Falls, &c., Carey. Aug., Sept. 
undulatus, L. Dry woods, &c. Burlington, Macrae. Bellows Falls, Carey. 
August, Sept. 

corymbosus, Ait. Woods and shady banks, Aug., Sept. 
cordifolius , L. Woods, &c. Sept. 

multijlorus , Ait. Dry hills, pastures, &c. Pownal, Robbins. Aug., Sept. 
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dumosus , L. vcir. strictior , T. & G., 2, 128. Borders of woods, &c. 

Tv ades canti, L. var. fragilis, T. G., 2, 129. Rocky banks of the Winooski, 
Colchester and Burlington, Robbins. Aug., Sept. 
miser, L. var. hirsuticaulis. T. &, G., 2, 131. Borders of thickets, &c. 

Bellows Falls, Carey. Burlington, Macrae. Aug., Sept. 
simplex , Willd. Wet grounds. Bellows Falls, Carey. August, Sept. 
prazaltus , Poir. Moist woods, &c. Bellows Falls, Carey. August, Sept. 
puniceus , L. Low moist grounds. August, Sept. 

Nova-Anglice , L. Moist grounds, &,c. Middlebury, James. -Sept. 
acuminatus , Michx. Woods. August, Sept. 

ptarmicoides , T. & G., 2, 160. Chrysopsis alba , Nutt. Heleastrum album , DC, 

Rocky hills, Pownal, Robbins. August. 
linariifolius , L. Dry sandy pastures, &c. August, Sept. 
umbellatus , Miller. Moist thickets. August, Sept. 
macrophyllus , L. Dry woods. Sept. 

Erigeron, L. Flea-bane. 

Canadcnse , L. Old fields, &c. July — Oct. 

bellidifolium , Muhl. Poor Robert's Plantain. Borders of woods, &c. May, 
June. 

Philadelphicum, L. E. purpureum , Ait. Banks of rivers. Putney, Jfced. 

Burlington, Robbins. Bellows Falls, Carey. June. 
strigosum , Muhl. E. Philadelphicum , and E. integrifolium , Bigel. Fields, 
&c. June — Aug. 

annuum, Pers. E. heterophyllum, Muhl. E. strigosum, Bigel. Old fields, &c. 
July, August. 

Solidago, L. Golden Rod. 

Canadensis , L. About fences and woods. August, Sept. 
gigantea , Ait. Borders of woods, &c. Bellows Falls, Carey. August, Sept. 
juncea , Ait. 5. arguta , Torr. and Gray. Borders of woods, &c. Burlington, 
Carey. 

neglecta , Torrey & Gray. Moist woods, &c. Fairhaven, Robbins . Aug., Sept. 
altissima , L. Low grounds, &c. August, Sept. 
nemoralis , Ait. Dry fields and hills. August, Sept. 
odor a. Ait. Woods. August, Sept. 
bicolor , L. Dry woods. August, Sept. 
coesia, L. Woods. Bellows Falls, Carey. Sept. 
flexicaulis , L. 5. latifolia , L. Shady banks and woods. Sept. 
virgaurea , L. Bigel. $. thyrsoidea , E. Meyer. T. & G., 2, 207. Woods 
on the sides of Killington Peak and of Mansfield Mountain. 
Robbins. August. 

squarrosa , Muhl. Dry banks and woods. Castleton, Essex and Colchester, 
Robbins. August, Sept. 

lanceolata , L. Low grounds, &c. August, Sept. 

humilis , Pursh, 2, 543. On limestone rocks at Winooski falls, Colchester, 
and also on the ledge with Phaca Robbinsii , Burlington, 
Robbins. August. 

Inula, L. 

Helenium , L. Elecampane. Road sides. August. 

Xanthium, L. Cocklebur. 

Strumarium , L. •»&?•. Canadense , Torrey and Gray. Road sides, &c. 

Middlebury, James. South Hero, Robbins. Burlington, 
Carey. August. 

Ambrosia, L. 

Jlrtemisicefolia , L. elatior , L. Bitter Weed. Old fields, &c. Aug., Sept. 
trifida , L. Low grounds. Pownal, Robbins. August, Sept. 

Rudbeckia, L. 

laciniata , L. Low grounds, &c. August, Sept. 

Helianthus, L. E&w flower. 

divaricatus , L. Sandy woods, &c. August, Sept. 

decapetalus , L. Moist places and woods about Burlington and Colchester, 
Macrae . August, Sept. 

Bidens, L. Bur Marigold. 

frondosa , L. Moist fields, &.c. August, Sept* 
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chrysanthemoides, Michx. Wet grounds. Bellows Falls, Carey. Aug., Sept. 
cernua, L. Wet grounds. August, Sept. 

Beckii, Torrey. Lakes, ponds, &c. In Lake Champlain, near Benson, 
Chandler. August, Sept. 

connata , Muhl. Moist grounds. Middlebury, James. August, Sept. 

Anthemis, L. 

cotula, L. May weed. Road sides, &e. July — Sept. 

Achillea, L. Yarrow , Milfoil. 

§ Millefolium, L. Pastures, &c. July, August. 

Chrysanthemum, L. 

leucanthemum, L. W/dtewced. Pastures and grass fields. June — Aug. 
Artemisia, L. Wormwood. 

§ Absinthium, L. Common Wormwood. Road sides, &e. Naturalized abundantly 
in Danby, Barre, Williamstown, Mount Tabor, Dorset, 
Pownal, &c., Robbins. Aug. 

§ vulgaris, L. Mugwort. Road sides, &c. In Castleton, Branch. Middlebury, 
Burge. In North Hero, St. Albans, Georgia, Danby, &c. 
Robbins. Hubbardton, Chandler. S wanton, Carey. Colchester, 
Oakes. July, August. 

Tanacetum, L. Tansy. 

§ vulgarc, L. Common Tansy. Road sides, &c. August. 

Gnaphalium, L. Cudweed. 

decurrens, Ives. Fields and pastures. Near Mansfield Mountain, Robbins. 

Highgate, Tuckerman. Bellows Falls, Carey. Burlington 
and Colchester, Oakes. August, Sept. 
polycephalum, Michx. Life everlasting. Fields and pastures. August, Sept. 
uliginosum, L. Low grounds. August, Sept. 

Antennaria, R. Br. 

rnargo.rit.acea, R. Br. Gnaphalium marg. L. Pastures, &c. August, Sept. 
plantaginea, R. Br. Gnapli. plant. L. Pastures, &c. April, May. 

Senecio, L. Groundsel. 

Balsamitw, Muhl. Rocky banks. June. 

obovatms, Muhl. Dry rocky banks, &c. Bennington and Pownal, Robbins. 

May, June. 
aureus, L. Bogs, &.c. June. 

tar. lanceolatus, Oakes, in Hovey’s Mag. May, 1841. In a cedar swamp at 
Brownington, Robbins. July. 
hieracifolius, L. Fireweed. Low grounds, &c. Aug. 

Cirsium, Town. Thistle. 

§ lunceolatum, Scop. Cardus lanceolatus, L. Road-sides, &c. July — Sept. 
discolor, Spreng. Cnicus discolor, Muhl. Fields and woods. Aug. 
pumilum, Spreng. Cnicus odombus, Muhl. Cdrdmts pumikts, Nutt. Pastures. 

Essex, Robbins. Bellows Falls, Carey. Sept,., Oct. 
muiicum, Michx. Cnicus glutinosus, Big. Moist woods. August, Sept. 

§ anense, Scop. Cnicus arvensis, Hoff. Canada Thistle. Fields, meadows, 
roadsides, &c. July, Sept. 

Onopordon, L. Cotton Thistle. 

§ Acanthium, L. Dry pastures, &c. Williston and Grand Isle, Robbins. 

Arctium, L. 

Lappa, L. Burdock. Waste places. July — Sept. 

Lactuca, Town. Lettuce. 

elongata, Muhl. Along fences, &c. July. 

var. sanguinea. L. sangninea, Big. Dry pine woods. July, Au<r. 

Leontodon, L. 

Taraxacum, L. Dandelion. Fields, gardens, &e. 

Sonclius, L. Sow thistle. 

oleraceus, L. Common Sow thistle. Gardens, &c. August, Sept. 

var. spinulosus,. S. spinulosus, Bigel. S. oleraceus B. Smith E. H., 3, 344. 

Pluk. t. 61, f. 5. Waste grounds, &c. Bellows Falls, Carey. 
Common in the east of Massachusetts, and apparently a 
starved variety of S. oleraceus, though the ochenia are also 
smoother than in the common variety. 
fioridanus ? L. S. aevminatus, Bigelow. Moist woods. August, Sept. 
Hieracium, L. Hawk-weed. 
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venosum, L. -Dry open woods, &c. June. 

Marictnum , Willd. Dry woods, &c. Aug. 

Canadensis, Michx. H. Kalmii, Bigelow, &c. Borders of woods. Aug. 
paniculatum , L. Dry woods. Aug. 

Krigia, Schreber. 

Virginian, Willd. Dry sandy pastures, &c. Middlebury, James. May— July. 
Prenanthes, Vaill. 

altissima, L. Shady banks, &c. August, Sept. 
alba, L. Woods, &c. August, Sept. 

Order LOBELIACEiE. The Lobelia Tribe. 



Lobelia, L. 

Kalmii, L. Moist rocks and bogs. Brownmgton and Colchester, Robbins. 

Burlington, Carey, Macrae , Oakes. July, Aug. 

Claytoniana, Michx. L. pallida, Muhl. Moist meadows. June. 

Cardinalis , L. Cardinal Flower. Wet places. August, Sept. 
inflata, L. Indian Tobacco. Fields, road-sides, &c. Aug. 



Order CAMPANULACEiE. The BeU Flower Tribe. 

Campanula, L. Bell Flower. 

rotundifolia, L. Hare-bell. Rocky banks, &e. June, July. 
amplexicaulis, Michx. C, perfoliala, L. Dry ledges, &c. Middlebury, Jams. 

Fairhaven, Chandler. June, July. 
aparinoides, Pursh. Wet meadows, &c. June, July. 



Order ERICACEfE. The Heath Tribe. 



Andromeda, L. 

polifolia, L. Sphagnous bogs, especially on the edges of ponds. May, June. 
paniculata, L. Pepper bush. Swamps, &c. Pownal , Robbins. Bellows Falls, 
Carey. Ludlow, Washburn. June, July. 
calyculata, L. Bogs, &c. May. 

Arbutus, L. 

Uva-ursi, L. Bear berry. Rocky hills, &c. April, May. 

Gaultheria, L. 

procumbens, L. Partridge Berry. Dry woods. June, July. 

Rhododendron, L. Roscbay. 

nudiflorum , Torr. Azalea nudifiora, L. Wild Honeysuckle. Swamps and moist 
woods. Middlebury, James. Pownal, Oakes. Fairhaven and 
Georgia, Robbins. Bellows Falls, Carey. Ludlow, Washburn. 
June. 

viscosum, Torrey. Azalea viscosa, L. Swamps. Middlebury, Janies. July. 
Canadense, Torrey. Rhodora Can., L. Bogs, &c. Brattleboro’, Robbins. 
Guildhall, Carey. May, June. 

Kalmia, L. 

latifolia, L. Calico bush. High Laurel. Rocky hills, &c. Rockingham, Carey. 
June, July. 

a ngustifolia, L. Sheep Laurel. Low Laurel. Moist places. June, July. 
glauca, Ait. Sphagnous bogs. May, June. 

Epigaea, L. 

repens, L. Ground Laurel. Sandy woods and on mountains. April, May. 
Ledum, L. 

latifolium, L. Labrador Tea. Bogs. On the summits of Camel’s Hump and 
Mansfield mountains, Robbins and Tuckerman. May, June. 

Vaccinium, L. 

frondosum, L. Dangleberry. Woods. Middlebury, James. June. 
resinosum, Ait. “ Huckleberry,” or Black Whortleberry. Dry woods, &c. May 
June. 

corymbosum, L. High Blueberry. Swamps, &e. May, June. 
Pennsylvanicum, Lam. V. virgatum. Ait. Big. Low Blueberry. Dry woods. 
Essex, Robbins. May, June. 

tenellum. Ait. Big. Low Blueberry. Dry woods, pastures, &c. On the summits 
of Camels Hump and Mansfield mountains, Robbins, Macrae, 
and Tuckerman. May, June. 
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Canadensc, Richardson. Low Blueberry. Pastures, swamps, &c. Bellows Falls 
Carey. Fairhaven, Oakes. May, June ’ 

uligmosum, L. On the summ^s of Mansfield and Camel's Hump mountains. 
„... j, . _ Robbins, Tuckerman, and Macrae. June 1 

’££■£; T iu "* » 

“ 5 ”“' “ uSTi^Xi, 0 " ° f 

Lasierpa, Tbm J 

HspiMa, Torr. Pursh. Old pine woods and 

Pyrola, L. Winter green. 

rotundifolio , L. Woods. July. 

chlorantha, Swartz.^ P. o^/olM^Torrey. Not of Michx. Old pine woods, 

elliptica , Nutt. Dry woods, ’july. 

secunda, L. Old Pine woods, &c. June, July. 

uniflora, L. Rare. In a cedar swamp, Brownington, Robbins. In Pine woods 
Burlington and High Bridge", Macrae. I„ Chari 1^, with 
, „ calypso borealis, Carey. July. ’ 

umbellata , L. Pipsisseiva. Dry woods. July. 
maculata, L. Dry woods. Middlebury, James. July. 

Monotropa, L. 

uniflora, L. Indian Pipe. Woods. July. 

Hypopithys, Dillen. Pine sap. 

Pter5S ! S NUtt Mmotr °P a bMjSbwh Michx. Woods. July, Aug. 

andromedea, Nutt Dry rocky pine woods, near High Bridge, Colchester 
Robbins. , and Burlington, Oakes. Shady rich soil on the 
rocks of Sharpshm Point, Burlington, Macrae. July. 

Order AQUIFOLIACE^l. The Holly Tribe. 

Nemopanthes, Raf. 

Prinos ! n ^ 6nsis ’ Baf ' Ilex Canadensis, Michx. Swamps, &c. May. 

vcrtiallatus, L. BUbk_ Alder. Winter Berry. Swamps. Middlebury, James. 

Order OLEACE/E. The Olive Tribe. 

Fraxinus, L. Ash. 

sambucifolia, Lam Black Ash. Moist woods, Middlebury, James. Lyndon 
. Carey. In Vermont , Tuckerman. May. ynuon, 

acuminata , Lam. P. Americana, Michx. f. White Ash. Woods Mav 
pubesccns, Walter. F. tomentosa, Michx. f. Red Ash. Woods &c In 

Mbi e ns ° n ’ IU Burlin §' ton > and Grand Isle, 

Order APOCYNACEJE. The Dog's-bane Tribe. 

Apocynum, L. Dog's-bane. 

androsacmifolium, L. Borders of woods, by fences, &c. June Julv 
hypericifolium, A,t ? Pursh. Gravelly banks 7 of ponds and rivers. ’ Jujfe', July 
Order ASCLEPIADACEiE. The Milkweed' Tribe. 

Asclepias, L. Milkweed. 

Synaca, L. Common Milkweed. Along fences, &c. July 
phytolaccoides, Pursh. Woods, &c. July. y ' 

tncarnata, L Low grounds. July, August. 
obtusifoha, Michx. Dry sandy soil! July. 
quadnfolia , Jacq. Rocky woods. June 

tuberosa, L. P^my-Rooi Sandy fields, &c. Pownal, Robbins. Bellows 
..... „. , rails, Carey. July, August. ws 

dchlis, Michx. Shady dell near Burlington, Macrae. July. 
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Order GENTIANACEiE. The Gentian Tribe. 

Gent sZnaria ^Tap-wort Gentian. Moist thickets, &c. August, Sept 

quinqueflora, L. Woods. Castleton, Reed. Pownal, Robbins. Rockingham, 

1 Carey. August. 

crinita , Frail. Wet meadows. Sept., Oct. 

Cen Tir^nicftaaina Virginica, L. Centaur ella paniculata, Michx. C. autumnalis, 
Virgimea. aa a n g wampBj &c . Rockingham, Carey. August, Sept. 

Me Tmata, L. Buckbean. Bogs, &c. Burlington and Georgia, Rollins. Derby, 
1 J ’ Carey. Colchester, Macrae. May, June. 

Order CONVOLVULACEJE. The Bindweed Tribe. 

Convolvulus, L. Bind weed. .... , » T i 

senium, L. Moist borders of thickets, &c. July. 
spithameus, L. ^ Dry sandy plains. July. 

Cuscuta, L. Dodder. 

Americana , L. Low grounds. August. 

Order BORAGINACEiE. 

Lithospermum, t. Su(Jbury and Benson, Chandler. Middlebury, 

§ officinale, L. Dry^p. and South H er0 , Robbins. Burlington, Macrae, 

Oakes. June, July. 

§ arvense, L. Com Gromwdl. Old wheat fields, &o. . y. 

LyCO pvenm, L. Road sides, &c„ in dry soil. Pownal, Reed. 

s Carey. July. 

Gvnoo-lossum, L. Hound’s Tongue. 
y § S officinale , h. Hoad sides, &e. May, June. 

Virginianum, L. Woods. Raie. June. 

Order HYDROPHYLLACEiE. 

Hydropliyllum, L. 

Virginianum, L. « ods A ^“hase of Mansfield mountain, and frequent in 
Canadense, L. Woods. west of Vermont, Robbins. June. 

Order LABIATE. The Mint Tribe. 

Ly °r A *°t of Linn. Low grounds. Aug. 

Virginicus , L. Low grounds. Aug. 

Mentha, L. _ Mint . 



"c * Panrrito L Peppermint. Ludlow, Washburn. 
yktLV on the Hoosicat 

§ viridis, L. J %sXZr 1 ’Motst S meadows, about springs, &c. July, Aug. 

M- oblongata, Ait. Dry rocky woods. At 
fistulosa, 1j. Middlebury, James. July, Aug. 

Blephilia, Raf. . Pursh- In Castleton, Branch. In a wet meadow, 

hvrsuta, Ra . Craftsbury’ Robbins. In moist woods, Chester, Oakes. July, 

August. 

Pycnanthemum, Michhc. p v. wnnd o Cavendish, Macrae. Aug. 

Carey. July, Aug. 
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muticum, Pursh. Pastures, &c. Powna], Robbins. July, Aug. 

Collinsonia, L. 

Canadensis , L. Horse-weed. Shady banks, &c. Middlebury, James. Arlington, 
Robbins. July, Aug. 

Hedeoraa, Pers. 

jmlegioides , Pers. Penny-royal. Pastures, &c. Middlebury, James. Bellows 
Falls, Carey. 

Melissa, L. Balm. 

§ Clinopodium, Benth. CUnopodium vulgar?, I,. Rocky banks. July. 

Prunella, L. 

vulgaris, h. Self Heal. Pastures, &c. June — Sept. 

Scutellaria, L. Scallcap. 

lateriflora, L. Common Scullcap. Low grounds. Aug. 
galericulata, L. Moist places. Aug. 

■parvula, Michx. S. ambigua, Nutt. Sharpshin Point, Burlington, Macrae. 
July. 

Lophanthus, Benth. 

nepetoides, Benth. Hyssopus nepetoides, L. Thickets and along fences. 

Middlebury, James. Rutland, Branch. Pownal, Bennington, 
and Arlington, Robbins. July, Aug. 

Nepeta, L. 

§ Cataria, L. Calnep. Roadsides, &c. July, Aug. 

§ Glechoma, Benth, Gleclioma liederacea, L. Ground Ivy. Gill. On cultivated 
grounds, &c. May, June. 

Leonurus, L. 

§ Cardiaca, L. Motherwort. Roadsides, &c. July, Aug. 

Stachys, L. Hedge Nettle. 

aspera, Michx. Old fields, &e. Grand Isle and South Hero, Robbins. 

Burlington, Macrae and Tuchcrman. July Aug. 

Galeopsis, L. Hemp Nettle 

§ Tetrahit , L. Roadsides, &c. July, Aug. 

\ Ladanum, L. Waste places, &c. Bellows Falls, Carey. July. 

Teucrium, L. Germander. 

Canadense, L. Low grounds. South Piero, Robbins. Bellows Falls, Carey. 
Red Rocks, Burlington, Macrae. July, Aug. 

Order SOLANACEiF.. The Night Shade Tribe. 

Solanum, L Night Shade. 

§ Dulcamara, L. Bitter-sweet. Roadsides, &c. July, Aug. 

§ nigrum, L. Cultivated grounds. July, Aug. 

Physalis, L. Ground Cherry. 

viscosa, L. Dry fields, &c. Pownal, Robbins. June, July. 

Datura, L. 

§ Stramonium, L. Thorn Apple. Waste grounds. July— Sept. 

Hyoscyamus, L. Henbane. 

§ niger, L. Roadsides, &c. Panton, Burge. Mount Independence, Dr, Hill. 
June, July. 

Order SCROPHULARIACEiE- The Figwort Tribe. 

Verbascum, L. Mullein. 

§ Tkapsus, L. Common Mullein. Old fields, &c. July, Aug. 

Veronica, L. Speedwell. 

§ serpyllifolia, L. Meadows and Pastures. May, June. 

scutellata, L. Ditches, &e, June. , 

Beccabunga, L. Brooklime. In grounds wet by springs, &e. June. 

Jlnagallis, L. Water Speedwell. Ditches, &c. Middlebury, Burge. June, 
July. 

peregrina, L. Cultivated grounds. Middlebury, James. May, June. 

§ arvensis , L. Old fields, &c. May, June. 

Virginica, L. Moist bank on Mr. U. H. Penniman’s grounds, with Trillium 
grandiflorum , Colchester, Oakes. Aug. 

Linaria, Tourn. Toad Flax. Snap Dragon. 

§ vulgaris , Moench. Antirrhimmi Linaria, L. Roadsides, &c. Manchester, 
Robbins. July — Sept. 

25 
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Canadensis, Spreng. Moist bare soils. Bellows Falls, Carey. July, Aug. 
Scrophularia, L. Figwort. 

Marilandica, L. Along fences, &c. Middlebury, Janies. Colchester, Robbins. 
July, Aug. 

Mimulus, L. Monkey Flower. 

Hngens, L. Wet grounds. Aug. 

Gratiola, L. Hedge Hyssop. 

aurea, Muhl. Borders of Ponds, &c. Middlebury, James. August, Sept. 
Lindernia, L. 

Pyxidaria, L. 

var. dilatata. L. dilatata, Muhl. Moist open grounds. Middlebury, James. 

Brattleboro’ and West Haven, Robbins, 
var. attenuata. L. attenuata, Muhl. Craftsbury and Cambridge, Robbins. 
July, Aug. 

Chelone, L. Snake-head. 

glabra, L. Borders of swamps, &e. August, Sept. 

Pentstemon, L'Her. 

pubescens, Ait. Rocky hills, &c. Middlebury, James. Castleton, Chandler. 
Benson, Prof. Woodward. Pownal, Robbins. 

Gerardia, L. 

tenuifolia, Vahl. Dry soil. Pownal and Brattleboro’, Robbins. Bellows Falls, 
Carey. Aug. 

Jlava, L. Dry woods. Near Bellows Falls, Carrey. Aug. 
pedicularia, L. Dry woods, &c. Pownal, Robbins. Bellows Falls, Carey. 
August. 

quercifolia, Pursh. Woods. Castleton and Pownal, Robbins. 

Pedicularis, L. Lousewort. 

Canadensis, L. Borders of woods, & c. May, June. 

Castilleja, Midis. Bartsia, L. 

pallida, Kunth. Bartsia pallida, L. On the north side of Mansfield mountain, 
near the summit, Tuckerman and Macrae. July. 
Melampyrum, L. Coio Wheal. 

Americanum , Michx. Woods. June — Aug. 

Order OROBANCHACEfE. The Broom-Rape Tribe. 

Orobanche, L. Broom-rape. 

Americana, L. Woods. On White Creek, Chandler. Sharpshin Point, 
Burlington, Macrae, 
uniflora, L. Woods. June. 

Epiphegus, Nutt. Beech Drops. 

Virginiana. Orobanche Virginiana, L. Epiphegus Americanus, Nutt. Woods, 
under beech trees. Sept. 

Order VERBENACE2E. The Vervain Tribe. 



Verbena, L. Vervain. 

hastata, L. Low grounds, roadsides, tfcc. 
urticifolia, L. Roadsides, &c. July. 



Phryma, L. 

Icptostachya, L. 



Woods and shady banks, 
and Arlington, Robbins. 
Oakes. July. 



July, Aug. 

Middlebury, James’ 
Bellows Falls, Carey. 



South Hero 
Burlington, 



Order ACANTHACEiE 



Justicia, L. 

Americana, Vahl. J. pedunculosa, Michx. In water. “ At Ferrisburgh.” Dr. 

Paddock’s herbarium in the Museum of the University at 
Burlington, the specimen thus ticketed, seen by Dr.Robbins. 



Order LENTIBULACEiE. 



Utricularia, L. Bladder-wort. 

vulgaris, L. In ditches, ponds, &c. Aug. 
cornuta, Michx. Bogs, &c. Vermont, Carey. July, Aug. 
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Order PRIMULACEiE. The Primrose Tribe. 

Trientalis, L. 

Americana , Pursh. Wet woods and swamps. May, June. 

Lysimachia, L. Loose-strife. 

ihyrsijlora , L. Swamps. Castleton, Chandler. Burlington, Macrae, 
stricta , Ait. Low grounds, &c. July. 
quadrifolia, L. Woods. June, July. 
ciliata , L. Borders of woods, &c. July. 

hybrida, Michx. Wet grounds. Ferris'burgh and South Piero, Robbins. July. 
Samolus, L. Water Pimpernel. J 

VaUrandi, L. Borders of rivers. Middlebury, James. July— Sept. 

Order PLANTAGINEjE. 'The Plantain Tribe. 

Plantago, L. Plantain. 

§ major, L. Common Plantain. About houses, fields, &c. June— Sept. 

Order AMARANTIiACEAi. The Amaranth Tribe. 

Amaranthus, L- 

§ hybridus , L. Gardens, &c. Aug. 

Blitum ? L. Cultivated and waste grounds. Pownal, Robbins. Aug. 



Order CHENOPODIACEiE. The Goosefoot Tribe. 

Chenopodium, L- Goosefoot. 

§ album, L. Gardens, fields, &c. July, August. 

§ Botrys, L. Jerusalem Oak. Sandy banks of Lake Champlain, &c. Alburgh 
Robbins. Middlebury, James. Burlington, Oakes. Bellows 
* alls, Carey. July, August. 

§ hybridum , L. Waste grounds. August. 

§ rubrum, L. Cultivated grounds. Bennington, Robbins. August. 

Blitum, L. 

\ capitatum, L. Strawberry Elite. Road sides, &c. Hubbardton, Branch 
Newport, Robbins. North Troy, Carey. June. 

Order PHYTOLACEiE. 

Phytolacca, L- 

decandra, L. Poke. Waste places, &c. July Oct. 



Order POLYGONACEiE. The Buckwheat Tribe. 

Polygonum, L. Knotweed 

\ aviculare, L. Knot-grass. About houses, &e. June — Oct. 

Virgmianum, L. Rocky woods. Arlington and Castleton, Robbins. Waterbury 
. Macrae. July, August. J 

Hydropiper, L Water Pepper. Low grounds, ditches, &c. August. 
mite, Pers. Wet places. West Haven, Robbins. Castleton, Chandler. July, 
August. 

§ Persicaria, L. Gardens, &c. July— Sept. 

amphibium, L. var. natans , Michx. Floating in water. 

p„ , . *ar. emersum, M ichx. Margin of ponds, &c. Aug., Sept. 

Pcnnsylvamcum, L. Low grounds, &c. July, August. " 

sagittatum, L. Scratch-grass. Low grounds. August, Sept. 

anfolium, L. Swamps, &e. August, Sept. 

scandens, L. Fields, &c. July, August. 

cilmode, Michx. Woods, &c. July, August. 

§ convolvulus, L. Road sides. July, August. 

§ Fagopyrum, L. Buckwheat. Old fields, <fcc. July, August 
Rumex, L. Dock. 

\ crispus, L. Curled Dock. Cultivated grounds. July, August. 

§ obtusifohus , L. Cultivated grounds. June. July. 
vcrticillatus , L. In water. July. 

§ Acetosella, L. Sheep Sorrel. Pastures and cultivated grounds. May —July. 
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Order LAURACE/E. The Cinnamon Tribe. 

Laurus, L. 

sassafras , L. Common Sassafras. Woods, &c. Pownal, Robbins. Ma^. 
Benzoin. , L. Fever Bush. Swamps, &c. Bellows Falls, Carey. May. 

Order ELEAGNACEfE. The Oleaster Tribe. 

Shepherdia, Nutt. 

Canadensis, Nutt. Rocky banks of Lake Champlain, &c. May. 

Order THYMELACEfE. The Mezerem Tribe. 

Dirca, L. Leather-wood. 

palustris, L. Moist woods. April, May. 

Order SANTALACEfE. The Sanders-ioood Tribe. 

Nyssa, L. 

multiflora, Walt. N. sylvatica, Michx. f. JY. villosa, Willd. Tupelo, or Sour 
Gum. Woods and swamps. Craftsbury, Robbins. Juno. 

Comandra, Nutt. 

umbellata, Nutt. Thesium umb., L. Borders of woods, &c. June. 

Order ARISTOLOCHIACEfE. The Birthwort Tribe. 

Asarum, Tourn. , 

Canadense, L. Wild Ginger. Rocky woods. May. 

Order EMPETRACEiE. The Crowberry Tribe. 

Empetrum, L- 

nigrum, L. Crowberry.. Summit of the Mansfield and Camel’s Hump 
Mountains, Robbins, Tuckerman and Macrae. June, July. 

OrdEr EUPHORBIACEiE. The Spurge Tribe. 

Acalypha, L. Three-seeded Mercury. 

Virginica, L. Fields and road sides. Middlebury, Janies. 

Euphorbia, L. Spurge. 

§ Helioscopia, L. Waste ground, &c. In Addison county, Burge. July, Aug. 
§ platyphylla, L. E. obtusata ? Pursh. Road sides, &c. Benson, Chandler. 

Vergennes, South Hero, and Grand Isle, Robbins, Aug. 
maculata, L. Sandy fields, &e. July — Sept. 

hypericifolia, L. Dry sandy fields, &c. Burlington, Tuckerman. Aug., Sept. 
Order URTICACErE. The Nettle Tribe. 

Urtica, Tourn. Nettle. 

pumila, L. Shady places. July, August. 

§ dioica, L. Road sides, &c . July. 

Canadensis, L. Shady, moist woods, &c. July, August. 

Parietaria, Tourn. Pclliiory. 

Pennsylvaniea, Muhl. Shady rocks. Fair Plaven, Robbins. Extremity of 
Sharpshin Point, Burlington, Macrae. July. 

Bcehmeria, Willd. 

cylindrica , Willd. Swamps, &c. Bellows Falls, Carey. July, Aug. 
Cannabis, Tourn. Hemp. 

§ sativa, L. Waste places. June, July. 

Humulus, L. Hop. 

§ Lupulus, L. Borders of thickets, &c. Middlebury, Burge. Castleton, 
Robbins. August. 

Morus, Tourn. Mulberry. 

rubra, L. Red Mulberry. Banks of rivers, woods, &c. Pownal, Oakes. May. 
Order AMENTACEiE. 

Sub-Order Cupulifer.®. 

Carpinus, L. Hornbeam. 

Americana, Michx. Woods. May. 

Ostrya, Seop. Hop Hornbeam. 

Virginica, Willd. Carpinus ostrya, Michx. f. t. Iron-wood. Woods. May. 
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Corylus, Tourn. Hazel Nut. 

Americana, W alt. American Hazel Nut. Thickets, &c. April. 
rostrata. Ait. Beaked Hazel Nut. Shady banks, &c. April. 

Fagus, Tourn. Beech. r 

sylvestris, Michx. and Michx. f. t. White Beech. Woods. May 
ferruginea, Ait? Michx. f. t. Red Beech. Woods. May. 

Castanea, Gccrt. Chestnut , 

vesca, Gasrt. var. Americana, Michx. Chestnut. Woods. July. 

Quercus, L. Oak. J 

tinctoria , Bartram. Black oak. Woods. May. 
rubra, L. Red oak. Woods. May. 

ilicifolia , Wang. Q. Banisteri, Michx. Scrub Oak. Barren plains &o 
Bellows Falls, Carey. May. ’ 

macrocarpa, Michx. Over-cup White Oak. Woods, &c. Burlington, Colchester 
St. Albans, Grand Isle, South Hero, Shoreham, West Haven 
and Bennington, Bobbins, This is perhaps Q. olivceformis 
oi Dr. James catalogue. 
alba , L. While Oak. Woods. May, June. 

bicolor, Willd. Q. Prinos discolor, Michx. fil. Swamp White Oak Wet 
woods. May. 

montana, Willd. Q. Prinos monticula, Michx. f. t. Rock Chestnut Oak. Rocky 
woods. Bennington, Robbins. May. J 

chinquapin, Pursh. Dwarf Chestnut Oak. Dry hills, &c. Pownal, Robbins 
May. ’ 

coccinea, Wangenheim. Scarlet Oak. Woods. May. 

Sub-Order BETCLEiE. The Birch Tribe. 

Betula, Tourn. Birch. 

populifolia, Ait. Small White Birch. About barren fields, woods, &c. May 
papyracca, Ait. Large White Birch. Canoe Birch. Woods. May 
lento,, L. Black Birch. Sweet Birch. Cherry Birch. Woods May 
excelsa, Ait. B.lutea, Michx. f. Yellow Birch. Woods. May 
Alnus, Willd. Alder. J 

scrrulata, Willd. Common Alder. Swamps, &c. April. 
glauca, Michx. f. sylv. t. Swamps, &e. April. 

crispa, Hook. Betula Alnus crispa, Ait. Near the summit of Camel’s Hump 
and Mansfield mountains, Robbins. June. 

Sub-Order SALICINE2E, The Willow Tribe. 

Salix, Tourn. Willow. / 

Candida, Willd. Pursh. In a sphagnous swamp on the borders of Lake 
Bombazin, Hubbardton, Robbins. April. 

Muhlenbcrgiana, Willd. Dry woods, &,c. Bellows Falls, Carey. April May 
pcdicellans, Pursh. Bogs and swamps. Burlington, Robbins. 'Macrae. May 
conifera, Wang. Wet thickets, &c. April. 

rostrata, Richardson. Borders of thickets, &c. Bellows Falls, Carey. April 
May. 1 ’ 

nigra, Marshall. Banks of streams, &c. May. 
lucida, Mulil. Borders of swamps, &c. May. 
cordata, Muhl. Low wet grounds. April, May. 

rigida, Mulil. Low wet grounds, &c. Bellows Falls, Carey. April, May. 
grisca, Willd. Borders of swarnps, &c. April, May, 

§ mtcllinu, L. Road sides, &c. May. 

Uva-ursi, Pursh. On the summit of Mansfield Mountain, Robbins. June. 
Populus, Tmm. Poplar. (According to Michaux’s Sylva.) 

bulsamifera, Michx. Michx. f. Sylv. t. Balsam Poplar. Woods and banks of 
rivers, &c. Pownal, Oakes. Westhaven, Robbins. April, 
candicans , Ait. Michx. f. Sylv. t. Heart-leaved Balsam Poplar. South Hero, 

", . Grand Isle, Cambridge, Jericho, &c., Robbins. Burlington’ 

Macrae, Oakes. April. ’ 

Canadensis, Michx. f. Syly. t. Cotton Wood. Colton Poplar. Banks of rivers 
&c. On the Hoosic, Pownal, Oakes. 

monilifera, Ait. Michx. f. Sylv. t. Vermont Poplar. Banks of rivers, lakes 
&c. In Orwell, Branch, Chandler. In Pownal, Brattleboro’’ 
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North Hero, South Hero, Alburgh, Johnson, and Hydepark, 
Robbins. Burlington, Oakes. April. 
tremuloides, Mich. Michx. f. Sylv. t. American Aspen. Woods. April. 
grandidentuta, Michx. Michx. f. Sylv. t. Large Aspen. Woods. April, May. 

Sub-Order Myrice.e. The Oak Tribe. 

Comptonia, Banks. 

usplenifolia, Ait. Sweet Fern. Dry hills and plains. April, May. 

Sub-Order Platane.se. The Plane Tribe. 

Platanus, L. Plane Tree. 

occidentatis , L. Button Wood. Sycamore. Banks of rivers, &c. May. 
Order ULMACEiE. The Elm Tibe. 

Uhnus, L. Elm. 

Americana, L. Common Elm. Woods, banks of rivers, &c. April. 
fulva, Michx. Slippery Elm. Woods, banks of rivers, &c. April. 
racemosa , Thomas in Sill. Journal, 1829. Northern Cork Elm. Moist woods, 
&c. Bennington and Pownal, Robbins. 

Celtis, L. Hackberry. 

occidentals, L. Hoop Ash. Woods, &c. Burlington, Robbins. May. 

Order JUGLANDACEiE. The Walnut Tribe. 

Juglans, L. Walnut. 

cinerea, L. Butter Nut. Oil Nut. Woods, &c. May, June. 

Carya, Nnttall. Hickory. Juglans, L. 

alba, Nutt. Juglans alba, L. J. squamosa, Michx. f. not J. alba, Willd, Bigel. 

Shell-bark or Shag-bark Hickory. Woods. May, June. 
porcina, Nutt. J. porcina, Michx. f. Sylv. t. j. glabra, Muhl., Bigelow. Pig 
Nut. Woods. Middlebury, James. May, June. 
amara, Nutt. J. amara, Michx. f, Sylv. t. Bitter Pig Nut. Woods. Colchester, 
Robbins. Burlington, Carey, Macrae. May, June. 



CLASS II. GYMNOS PERMS. 

Order CONIFERS. The Fir Tribe. 

Pinus, L. Pine. 

resinosa, Ait. P. rubra, Michx. f. Sylv. t. Red Pine. “ Norway Pine,” a bad 
name, as it is not found in Norway. Dry barren woods. June. 
rigida. Pitch Pine. Woods, in poor soil. June. 

Strobus, L. White Pine. Woods and swamps. June. 
nigra. Ait. Black or Double Spruce. Woods and swamps. May, June. 
alba, Ait. White or Single Spruce. Woods and swamps. May, June. 
balsamea, L. Balsam Fir. Silver Fir. Mountain woods, &c. June. 

car. Fraseri. P. Fraseri, Pnrsh. Near the summits of Mansfield and 
Camel’s Hump Mountains, Robbins, Tuckerman, and Marne. 
Essex, Macrae. 

Canadensis, L. Hemlock Spruce. Rocky woods, &c May, June. 
pendula, Ait. Larix Americana, Michx. American Larch. Hackmatack. Tam- 
arack. Woods and swamps. May, June. 

Thuya, Town. Arbor Vitae. 

occidentalis, L. American Arbor Vitae. « White Cedar.” In swamps and rocky 
woods. May. 

Juniperus, L. Juniper. 

Virginiana, L. Paid Cedar. J. prostrata, James ? Dry rocky woods, &c. May. 
communis , L. Common Juniper. Dry rocky pastures, &e. May. 

Taxus, Town. Yew. \ 

Canadensis, Willd. American Yew. Ground Hemlock. Swamps, &c. May. 

Order CALLITRICHACEiE. 

Callitriche, L- 

vernalis, L. C. autumnalis, L. C. terrestris, Raf. In water, and on moist soil 
on the margins of ponds, &e. May — Sept. 
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CLASS III. ENDOGENS OR MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

Order IRlDACEfE. The Iris Taibe. 

Sisyrinchium, L. Blue-eyed Grass. 

anceps, Cavan. Meadows. Burlington, Macrae. 

var. mucronatum. Dry soil. Burlington, Macrae. Bellows Falls, Carey. 
June. 

Iris, L. 

versicolor, L. Blue Flag. Wet meadows, &c. July. 

Order HYDROCHARACEiE. The Frog-bit Tribe. 

Udora, Nutt. 

Canadensis, Nutt. Elodea Canadensis, Michaux. Scrpicula occidentalis, Pursh. 

In water. Middlebury, James. At the mouths of Winooski 
river and Otter Creek, and in lake Memphremago g, Robbins. 
August. 

Valisneria, Micheli. 

spiralis, L. V. Americana, Michx. In lakes and slow flowing water. Middle- 
bury, James. At the mouth of Winooski river, in Castleton 
river, in lake Champlain near the mouth of the Lamoille, in 
Shoreham, and in the Connecticut at Brattleboro’, Rollins, 
August, Sept. 

Order ORCHIDACEfE. The Orchis Tribe. 

Orchis, L. 

Sect. 1. Orchis. 

spectabilis , L. Woods. May, June. 

Sect. 2. Habenaria, Willd. 

orbiculata, Pursh. Woods. Leaves flat on the ground. June, July. 

Hookeriana , Habenaria Hookeriana, Torrey . Woods. June. 
llephariglottis, Willd. “ Sphagnous margin of a closely shaded pond in North 
Troy, Carey. Aug. 

hyperborea, L. H. Huronensis, Spreng. Swamps, &c. Base of Mansfield 
mountain, and Burlington, Macrae. July. 
var. dilatata. O. dilatata, Pursh. Swamps, &c. July. 
psycodes, L. not of Bigelow, &c. O.fimbriata, A it. Wet meadows, &c. July, 
August. 

g randijlora, Bigelow Wet meadows, &c. July. 

lacera, Michx. O. psycodes, Willd, Big. &c., not of L. Bogs, &c. Middlebury, 
James. July . 

ciliaris, L. Swamps, &c. Middlebury, James. Aug. 

obtusata, Pursh. High mountains and sphagnous swamps at the North. In 
Charleston, with the Calypso, Carey. Brownington, Rollins. 
July. 

viridis, Swartz. 0. Iracteata, Muhl. Woods. May, June. 
tridentata, Muhl. On the east side of Mansfield mountain, Macrae. July. 
jlava, L. Ilalcnaria herbiola, Brown. Burlington, Macrae. 

Microstylis, Nit#. Malaxis, Swartz. 

ophioglossoid.es, Nutt. Woods. July, August. 

monophyllos, Lindl. M. brachypoda. Gray . Ophrys monophyllos, h. In Vermont, 
probably near Castleton, Chcmdler. July. 

Lipnris, Richard. Malaxis, Swartz. 

liliifolia, Richard. Hills near Bellows Falls, Carey. June, July. 

Lmselii, Richard. Malaxis lorreana, Barton. Boggy soil, &c. July. 
Aplectrum, Nuttall. 

hyemale, Nutt. Cymbidium hyemale, Muhl. Woods. Middlebury, James. 
Near Castleton, Chandler. 

Corallorhiza, Haller. 

innata., R. Brown. C. verna, Nutt. Sphagnous swamps. May, June. 

7 nultifiora, Nutt. Pine woods, &e. August, Sept. 
odontorhiza, Nutt. Woods. Bellows Falls, Carey. Sept. 

Arethusa, L. 

bullosa, L. Bogs. Hubbardton, Robbins. Near Burlington, Macrae. 
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Pogonia, Juss. 

ophioglossoidcs, R. Brown. Bogs. Near Burlington, Robbins, Macrae. July. 
verticillata, Nutt. Woods. Near High Bridge, Colchester, Robbins, Oakes. 
May, June. 

Triphora, Nuttall. 

pendula, Nutt. In a dry wood of beech, birch, &e., on a hill south of Fair 
Haven village, Chandler. August. 

Calopogon, R. Brown. 

■pulchellus, R. Brown. Bogs. July. 

Spiranthes, Richard. Neottia, Swartz. 

cernua , Richard. Moist grounds, &c. August, Sept. 

gracilis, Hook. N. gracilis, Big. Dry woods. Colchester, Robbins. Burlington, 
Macrae. July. 

astivalis, Rich. JVeottia wstivalis, Lam. N. cernua , var. lat.ifolia, Torrey. 

Moist woods, banks of rivers, &c. Burlington, Macrae. 
Bellows Falls, Carey. June. 

Goodyera, R. Brown. 

jmbescens, R. Brown. Woods. July, August. 
repens, R. Brown. Old woods. July. 

Listera, R. Brown. 

cordata, R. Brown. On high mountains and in sphagnous swamps. Fairhaven, 
Chandler. Near the summit of Mansfield Mountain and 
Camel’s Hump, Robbins, Tttckerman and Macrae. North 
Troy, Carey. June, July. 

convallarioides, Nutt. In Charleston, with Calypso borealis, Carey. 

Calypso, Salisbury. 

bulbosa. Cypripedium hulbosum, L. Calypso borealis, Salisbury. In a dark 
sphagnous wood or swamp on the line between Charleston 
and Morgan, the entrance to which is opposite the house of 
Mr. Charles Cummings. Carey. 

CypripediQm, L. Lady's Slipper. 

pubescens , Willd. C. pafvijlorum. Ait. Yellow Lady's- Slipper. Dry woods 

and in swamps. May, June. 

acaule, Ait. Red Lady’s- Slipper. Dry woods, and also in swamps. May, June. 
spectabile, Swartz. While Lady's- Shipper. Swamps. June, July. 
arietinum , Ait. Dry woods and sphagnous swamps. In the cedar swamp at 
Fair Haven, Chandler, Robbins. In Grand Isle, and in dry 
woods near High Bridge, Colchester, Robbins. Burlington, 
Carey, Macrae , and Oakes. 

Order PONTEDERIACEiE. 

Pontederia, h. 

cordata, L. Pickerel-weed. In water. July, August. 

Schollera, Schreber. ' 

graminifolia, Muhl. Middlebury, James. In Otter Creek near its mouth, 
Robbins. In Castleton River, Chandler. July, August. 

Order MELANTHACEA5. The CoUhicum Tribe. 

Veratrum, Tourn. White Hellebore, 
viride. Ait. Swamps, &c. June. 

Order TRILLIACEiE. 

Trillium, L. . 

erythrocarpum, Michx. T. picturh, Pursh. Woods and swamps. May. 
erectum, L. Woods. May. 

grandifiorum, Salis. Woods, shady banks and swamps in the west of Vermont, 
from Pownal to Alburgh, Robbins. May, June. 
ccrnuum, L. Woods. Castleton, Branch, Robbins. May. 

Medeola, L. Indian Cucumber. 

Virginica, L. Woods, &c. June, July. 

Order LILIACEiE. The Lily Tribe. 

Lilium, L. Lily. 

Philadelphicum, L. Wild Red Lily. Pastures, &c. July. 

Canadcnse, L. Wild Yellow Idly. Moist meadows. July. 
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Erythronium, L. Dog's-tooth Violet. 

Americamm , Smith. Moist grounds, »tc. May, June. 

Allium, L Onion and Garlic. 

tricoccum, Ait. Wild Onion or Leek. Woods. July. 

Convallaria, Lik/ of the Valley. Solomon’s Seal, 
pubescens, Willd. Woods. May, June. 
bifolia , L. Woods. May. 

stellate,, L. Moist meadows and banks. May, June. 
trifolia, L. Sphagnous sivamps and bogs. May, June. 
racemose , L. Rocky woods, & c. June. 

borealis, Toxt. Draca.na borealis, Ait., not C. wmbellmlata, Michx. Woods. June 
btreptopus, Michx. 

roseus, Michx. Woods, especially on mountains. May, June. 
amplexifolius , var. Americans , Gray, Uvnlaria amplexifolia , L. S. distortus 
Michx. Mountain woods. On the sides of Manstield and 
Camel s Hump, Robbins , Macrae, and Tuckerman. Newport 
a nd Danville, Carey. June, July. 

Uvularia, L. Bellroorl. 

grandiflora, Smith. Woods. May. 
sessHifolia, L. Woods. May. 

Order ALISMACEiE. The Water Plantain Tribe. 

Sagittaria, L. Arrow-head. 

sogittifoiia, L. Ditches, ponds, &c. July, August. 

Alisma, L. 

Planiago , L. Water Plantain. In water. July, August. 

Order JUNCE^l. The Rush Tribe , 

Luzula, DC. Juncus, L. Wood Rush. 

campestris, DC. Woods, pastures, &c. May. 
pilose, Willd. Woods and swamps. May. 

panifiora. L. melanocarpa , Desv. Juncus. parvijlora, Retz. At the base of 
Mansfield Mountain, Robbins. On the Chin of Mansfield 
and on Camel’s Hump, Macrae and Tuckerman. June, July 
Juncus, L. Rush. J * 

effusus, L. Wet meadows, &c. June, July. 

filiformis, L. On the summits of Camel’s Hump and Mansfield Mountains 
and on the shore of Lake Champlain at Ferrisburgb* 
Robbins. June, July. s ’ 

nodosus, L. Wet meadows, &c. June. 
tenuis. Willd. Low grounds, &c. June, July. 

acnminakis, Michx. Margins of ponds, &c. Burlington, Macrae, Oakes . 
bufonius, L. Low grounds, &c. July. 

trijidus , L. On the summit of Mansfield Mountain, Robbins, and of Camel’s 
Hump, Tuckerman and Macrae. June. 

Order RESTlACEiE. 

Erioeaulon, L. Pipewort. 

scptangulare, With. E. pdlucidmn, Michx. Borders of ponds, generally in 
the water. Seymour’s pond, Morgan, and Minaud’s pond, 
Rockingham, Carey. August, Sept. 

_ Order SMILACE^h The Smilax Tribe. 

Smilax, L. 

rotundifolia. , L. Green Briar. Woods and thickets. June. 
herbacea, L. S. pecluncularis, Muhl. Borders of woods, &c. June. 

v Order A I!, ACE/E. The Arum Tribe. 

Arum, L. 

Dracontium, L. Dragon-root. Moist grounds. Shoreham, Robbins. May, June. 
tnphyttum, L. Indian Turnip. Shady banks and swamps. May June 
Peltandra, Rafinesque. 

Virginica, Raf. Ccdla Virginica,, Michx. In water on the borders of ponds and 
_ ,, rivers. Colchester pond, Robbins. June, July 

Calla, L. J 

palustns, L. Swamps. Middlebury, James. Fair Hayen and Whiting 
Robbins. Bellows Falls, and Guildhall, Carey. July 
Pt i. gg 
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April. 



July. 



Symplocarpus, Salisbury. Skunk, Cabbage. 

foctidus, Nutt. Pathos fmticla, L. Wet meadows and swamps. 

Acorus, L. 

Calamus, L. Sweet Flag. Wet meadows, &c. June. 

Order TSPHACEiE. The Cat's-tail Tribe. 

Typha, Tourn. Cat’s tail. Reed Mace, 

latifolia, L. Ditches, pools, Ac. July. 

Sparganium, Tourn. Burr Reed. 

ramosum , L. In ditches, &c. June, July. 

simplex, Hudson. S. Americanum , Nutt. Borders of streams, Ac 
Order FLUVIALES. 

Najas, L. 

Canadensis, Michx. 

var.frasilis. Cauliniafragilis, Willd. Middlebury, James, 
var. flexilis. Caulinia flexilis, Willd. In water three feet deep at the 
mouth of Otter Creek. Ferrisburgh, Robbins. July, Aug. 

Zannichellia, Micheli , ... 

palustris, L. Tn shallow water, in Lake Champlain, at South Hero. Robbins. 

Potamogeton, L. Pondweed. 

natans, L. Ponds, and slow flowing, waters. July, August. 
heterovhyHum, Schreber. Ponds, and slow streams. August. 
diversifolium, Barton. Ponds, Ac. In Lake Champlain at South Hero, 
Robbins. July. 

perfoliatum, L. Ponds, &c. August. 
lucens, L. Ponds, &c. August. 

compressu m, L. Rivers, ponds, Ac. July, August. 

pauciflorum, Pursh. P. graminewm, Michx. Ponds, Ac. July, August, 
pectinatum , L. Ponds, Ac. July. 

The species of Potamogeton as above are all according to Torrey’s Flora of the 
Northern States, vol. I, p. 196. 



Order JUNCAGINACEA1. 
Scheuchzeria, L. 



The Arrow- Grass Tribe. 



"7 — 

valustris, L. Sphagnous swamps and bogs. In Georg 

All — . .3 H H jrl T? nil'll 



■ia. Chandler. At the 

AU.££ 1JLVIAU W T» ***A-^^ “ Cl 7 

southern end of Colchester Pond, RobKns. In North Troy, 
with Orchis blephariglottis, Carey. June. 

Order PISTIACEiE. The Duckweed Tribe. 

Lemna, L. Duckweed. 

polyrhiza, L. Ditches, Ac. 

minor, L. Ditches, &c. At North Hero, Robbins, 
tmsulca, L. Ditches, ponds, Ac. At North Hero, Robbins. 

Order CYPERACEiE. The Sedge Tribe. 

Dulichium, Richard. 

spathaceum, Rich. Borders of ponds, Ac. July, August. 

Cy.perus-, L. 

diandrus, Torr. var. castaneusi Torr. Margins of ponds, Ac. August. 
strigosus, L. Low moist grounds. August. rT , 

repens, Elliot. C. phymatodes, Muhl: Wet sandy soil. In South Hero, West 

Haven, and on the hanks of Otter Creek, Ferrisburgh - , 
RobKns. August. 

Jiliculmis, VahP. C. muriscoides, Ell. Dry sands August. 
infiexus, Muhl. C. uncinatus, Pursh. Sandy shores of rivers and lakes. Aug. 
Eleocharis, R. Brown. Scirpus, L. 

palustris, R. Brown. Wet places, ditches, Ac. May, June. 
obtusa, Schultes. Scirpus capitatus of American authors, [not of Linnceus. Ditctt- 
es and margins of ponds. June, July. 
adcularis, R. Brown. Margins of ponds, Ac. June. 
tenuis, Schultes. Margins of ponds, Ac. June. 

Scirpus, L. Club Rush. ■ , . , , 

laeustris r L. S. acutus, Muhl. Bulrush. In water on the borders ot lakes, 
ponds, Ac. July. 
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triqueter , L. Wet places, borders of rivers, &c. July. 

atrovirens , Muhl. Moist meadows, &c. July. 

brunneus, Muhl. Swampy grounds. Pownal, Robbins. August. 

Eriophorum , Michx. Wet meadows, ditches, &c. August. 

Eriophorum, L. Cotton Grass. 

alpinum , L. Bogs. Brownington, Bobbins. Danville, Carey ; May., June. 
mginatum , L. Bogs. June, July. 

Virginicum , L. Bogs. July, August. 
polystachyon , L. Bogs. May, June. 

angustifolium , Reichard. A7. gracile , Roth. Bogs. May, June. 

Isolepis, Ah Brown. Scirpus, L. 

capillaris, Rcem. and Sch. Dry sands. Bellows Falls, Carey. August, 
Rhyncospora, FW. 

glomerata. Moist pastures, &c. Bellows Falls, Carey, July, August. 

Carex, Micheli. Sedge. 

disperma , Dewey. Sphagnous swamps. 
rosea, Schk. Woods and shady banks. 
cephalophora, Muhl. Woods, &c. 
sparganioides . Mahl. Moist shady banks, 
stipata , Muhl. Wet meadows. 
bromoidcs , Schk. Moist woods, &c. 

tulpinoidea, Michx. C. nvnlti flora, Muhl. Moist pastures, &o 
paniculata , war. t&retiuscula , Wahl. Bogs. 
siccata , Dewey. Moist banks, &c. Burlington, Macrae. . 
trhsperma , Dewey. Bogs and swamps. 

Deweyana , Schw. Woods, &c. 

tenuiJiora t Wahl. Cedar and other swamps. In Salem, in a shady swamp 
near a small pond at the head of Lake Memphremagog, also 
in Burlington, Bobbins. On the western side of the great 
cedar swamp at Fair Haven, Oakes. 

stellulata , Good, C. scirpoides , Schk, C. sterilis , Willd,. Wet meadows and 
swamps. 

carta , Good. Swamps. 
scoparia , Schk. Wet meadows. 

war. lagopodioides. C. lagopodioides , Willd. Wet meadows, 
festucacea , Schk. Moist woods and meadows. 

aurea, Nutt. Moist rocky ledges, &c. Pownal, Burlington and 
Colchester, Bobbins. Bellows Falls, Carey, 
saxatilis , L. Summits of Mansfield and Camel’s Hump mountains, Bobbins , 
Tuckerman and Macrae , 
cespitosa , L. Wet meadows, &c, 
acuta, L. Wet meadows. 
crinita , Lam. Wet shady banks, &c. 

leucoglochin, Ehr. C. pauciflora, Willd, Bogs, especially at the north, and on 
mountains. At Colchester pond, Bobbins. At North Troy, 
with Orchis blephariglottis, Carey, 
polytrichoides , Muhl. Swamps, &c. 
pedunculata, Muhl. Woods, &c. 

squarrosa , L. In a low wet wood on the margin of Otter Creek, Ferrisburgh, 

Bobbins. 

gracillima , Schw. Wet meadows and woods. Burlington, Carey. Colchester, 

Macrae. 

vestita, Willd. Borders of woods, &c. Middlebury, James. 

Pennsylvania, Lam. C. war ta and marginata, Muhl. Woods. 

Emmonsii , Dewey. C. alpestris , Torr. and Schw. C. Davisii , Dewey. 

Bellows Falls, Carey, 
oligocarpa , Schk. Woods. 

laxijlora , Lam. Woods, &c. Castleton, Robbins, 
granularis , Muhl. Moist shady rocks. Burlington, Oakes, 
eburnea , Boott. C. Dewey. Limestone rocks. On the rocks at High 

Bridge, Colchester, and at Grand Isle, South Hero, West 
Haven and Pownal, Robbins, 
anceps, Muhl. Woods and shady banks. 
plantaginea, Lam. Woods. 

sylvaticOi Huds. Woods, especially on mountains.. 
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flavay L. Wet meadows. Sutton, Carey. 

intumescens , Riidge. C . foUiculata of Schk., not of Linn. Wet woods. 
lujmlina , Muhl. Wet meadows and woods. - . ; 

tentaculata , Muhl. Wet meadows. 
retrorsa , Schw. Swamps, &c. 

bullata , Schk. Wet meadows, ,&c. South Hero, Robbins. 

vesicaria , L. C. mn'pullacea, Dewey. C. utriculala , Boott. Wet meadows, &c. 

lacustris , Willd. Borders of ponds, &e. 

scabrata , Schw. Swamps, &c. 

hystericina , Muhl. Wet meadows. 

Pseudo-cyperus , L. Ditches and margins of ponds. 

longirostris , Torrey. Shady ledges, &c. On the sides of Camel’s Hump, and 
at Castleton, Robbins. Rocky banks of Saxton’s river, near 
Bellows Falls, Carey. 

limosa , L. Bogs, especially at the the north. 
miliacea , Muhl. Moist banks, &c._ 
pallescens , L. Wet meadows, &c. 

umbdlata , Schk. Rocky hills, &c. S ummit of Mansfield mountain, Robbins 
Order GRAMINEiE. The Grass Tribe. 

( Mostly according to Torres/ S Flora of the Northern Slates > TO. /. J 
Agrostis, L. Bent Grass. 

§ vulgaris , Smith. Red-top. Meadows, pastures, &,c. June — Aug. 

§ L. Meadows, pastures, &c. June — Aug. 

lateriflora , Michx. Moist meadows, sides of hills, &c. August, Sept. 

sobolifera , Muhl. Rocky shady hills, &o. August, Sept. 

tenuifloraj Willd. Rocky shady hills, &c. July, Aug. 

sylvatica , Torrey. Dry rocky hills, &c. August. 

mnina y L. 

var. alpina , Oakes. Agrostis rupestris , Gray in Sill. Jour., vol. 42. Oti 
the summit of Camel’s Hump mountain, Robbins , Tuckemm 
and Macrae. July. This variety is common on the White 
Mountains, and is connected with the common variety, which 
J3 abundant in Essex county, Massachusetts, by several 
intermediate forms, found at the base and on the sides of the 
White Mountains. 

Cinna, L. 

arundinacea , Willd. Wet woods, &c. August, Sept. 

Polypogon, Desfontaines. 

racemosus , Nutt. F. glomeratus, Willd. Wet meadows, &c. Aug., Sept. 
Brachyelytrum, P. de Beauv. 

aristatum , P. de B. Muhlenbergia erect a, Roth. Woods, &c. June, July. 
Alopecurus, L. Fox-tail Grass. ' 

§ pratensisy L. Moist meadows, &c. Bellows Falls, Carey. May, June. 
geniculatusy L. Wet meadows, &c. June. 

P hie tun, L. Cat's-tail Grass. 

§ pratensCy L. Herd's Grass , Timothy. Fields, &c. July, August. 

Phalaris, L. _ Canary Grass. ‘ 

§ Canariensi.Sy L, Pastures, See. Cavendish, Macrae. July. 

Milium, L. Millet Grass. 

cflusuviy L. Woods, &e. Banks of Saxton’s river, Bellows Falls, Carey. Jnlv. 
pungensy Torr. Dry rocky woods, &c. May. 

Piptatherum, P. de Beauv. 

nigrurriy Torr. Shady ledges, &c. August. 

Oryzopsis, Michx. 

asperifolia , Michx. Woods, especially on mountains. May, June. 

Panicum, L. Panic Grass. 

§ Crus-Galliy L. Cultivated grounds, &c. July — Sept. 
clandestinuviy L. P . pedunculaturriy Torrey. Woods. July. 
latifoliuniy L. Sandy woods, & c. July. 
dichotomupiy L. P. nitidu/aiy Lam. Low grounds. July. 
depauperatuniy Muhl. P. recMmiy Roemer and Shultes 'Sandy soils. Bellows 
* Carey. Burlington, Macrae, July. 

xanthophysurriy Gray. Sandy woods, &c. Burlington, Carey. June, July. 
capittare , L. Sandy fields and cultivated grounds. August, Sept. 
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Aug. 



In lake Memphrema- 



Setaria, P. de Beauvais, 

§ viridis, P. de B. Panicum viride , L. Cultivated grounds, &c July, August 
Digit 5i“Sftr. d - • Slocum, L . Cultivated grounds, &c July, lug! 

§ sanguinahs, Scop. Cultivated grounds, &c. August, Sept. 
ghbra. Sandy fields &c. Castleton, Colchester, West Haven, and Ferrisburg 
Bobbins. August, Sept. S» 

Paspalum, L. 

Aristid i “ tif j° iium ' Miehjt ‘ Dy y fieIds > &c - Bellows Falls, Carey. Aug. 

dichotomy Michx. Barren fields, &c. Pownal, Robbins. 

Calamagrostis, Both. Arundo, L. 

Canadensis, P. de B^auv. Michx. Calamagrostis Mexican*, 

Anthoxanthum, L. Sweet-scented Vernal Grass. 

Aira ) L d0r Harass Mead ° WS “ d P astures - Middlebury, James. May, June. 
jlexuosa , L. Dry rocky woods. June. 

uspitosa, L. Mm aristulata, Torrey. On the moist rocky banks of rivers. On 
Trisetum Pew the Connecticut, at Guildhall, Robbins. July. 

striatum, Michx. T.purpurascens, Torrey. Avena striata, M\chx. Rocky woods 
,, „.. Castleton, Georgia, and Woodstock, Bobbins. May, June 

C ’ Tmlms ' Aven a Michx On dry limestone rocks, at High Bridge 

Ilierochloa, Gmelin. ° S Colch e ste r, Robbins. June. 

atyina, Roem. and Sch. ^ On the summit of Mansfield mountain, Tuderman and 
Arundo, L. Reed Grass. 

Phragmites , L. In water on the borders of ponds, &c. 
gog, Robbins. Aug. 

Danthoma, DC. 

. spicata, P. de B. Dry barren woods, pastures, &c. June, July, 
jfestuca, L. Fescue Grass. J 

§ duriuscula, L. Dry pastures, &c. June 

tmclla, Wi,ld. Dry sandy fields, &c. Bellows Falls, Carey. June, July 
jelatior,L. Grass fields, &c. Middlebury, James. June. * 

GraSSfieldS ’ & °- bellows Falis, Carey. June, July. 

fluitans, R. Bv. Stagnant water, Burlington, Cares/. June 
1 oa, L. Meadow Grass. 

§ annua, L. Cultivated grounds, &c. May— Aug 
dentata, Torrey. Ditches and wet places. July, Aug 
aquatica, L. Wet meadows, &c. July, Aug. 

§ pratensis, L. Grass fields, roadsides, &c. June, July 

compressa, L. Sandy fields, and in woods, &c. June 

serotma, Ehrh. Wet meadows. July. 

nemoralis, L. Woods. May, June. 

nervata, Willd Wet meadows. June, July. 

obtusa, MuM. Wet meadows, &c. Bellows Falls, Carey. Aim 

Torreyana, foprengel P. elongata, Torr. not of Willd. Woods'. At the !»»» 

of Mansfield mountain, Rollins. Morgan, near tL te of 
„ . Charleston, Carey. Burlington, Macrae. July * 

Canadensis, Torr. Bnza Can., Michx. Wet meadows and swamps r alv 
lursuta, Michx. Sandy and^ gravelly beach of Connecticut river, at Bellows 

alpim, L Summit of Mansfield mountain, Robbins. July. 

reptans, Michx. Wet sandy shores of rivers and lakes. On the banks of the 

Otter Creek Ferrisburgh, and of the Winooski, Colchester 
_ . Robbins. July, Aug. ‘' uester , 

Tncuspis, P. de Beauv. 

Dac t?i: des 6r?z ^ ^ TJ , James< Aug 

§ glomerata, L. Grass fields, &c. Bellows Falls, Cm. June. 
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Bromus, Brome Grass. 

§ secalinus, L. Chess or Clieat. Cultivated grounds. July. 
cil.iatus, L. Woods, &c. July. 

purgans, L . Woods, shady banks, &c. Oastleton and Brattleboro , Robbins. 
Secale, L. Rye. 

§ cereale, L. Old fields and on roeks, &c. June. 

Elymus, L. Lyme Grass. 

Canadensis, L. and var. glaucifolius. Rooky river banks, &c. July, Aug. 
striatus , Willd. E. viUosus, Torrey, Flora. Dry rocky banks, &c. Middlebury, 
James. July, Aug. 

Hystrix, L. Rocky woods. Middlebury, James. West Haven, Robbins. 
Triticum, L. Wheat. 

§ repens, L. Couch Grass. ‘■‘Witch Grass.” Cultivated grounds, &c. June, July. 
Spartina, L. Cord Grass. 

cynosuroides, Willd. Banks of rivers, &c. Bellows Falls, Carey. Aug. 
Andropogon, L. Beard Grass. 

scoparius, Michx. Dry fields, &c. Pownal, Robbins. Bellows Falls, Carey. 
Burlington, 'Macrae. August, Sept. 

fmcatus , Mulil. Dry rocks and fields. Colchester, Robbins. Bellows Falls, 
Carey. Aug. Sept. 

nutans, L. Dry fields, &c. Pownal and Brattleboro’, Robbins. Bellows Falls, 
Carey. Burlington, Macrae. Aug. Sept,. 

Leersia, Soltmder. 

Virginica, Willd. Wet woods, &c. Aug. 
oryzoides, Swartz. Ditches, &c. Aug. Sept. 

Zizania, L- Wild rice. 

aquatica, Lambert. In shallow water in rivers and lakes. Burlington and 
S. Hero, Robbins. Aug. 

CLASS IV. ACROGENS. 

Order EQUISETACEJE. The Horsetail Tribe. 

Equisetum, Town. Horsetail. 

limosum, L. Bogs, borders of ponds, &c. June. 
sylvaticum, L. Moist woods and shady banks. May. 
hyemale, L. Wet woods and banks. June. 

variegatum, Schleich. Interstices of rocks on the shores of the Connecticut 
river, near low water mark, Bellows Falls, Carey, 
scirpoides, Michx. Moist woods and banks. June. 

Order FIL1CES. The Fern Tribe. 

Polypodium, L. 

vulgare, L. Shady rocks, &c. 

Dryoptbris, L. Woods and swamps. 

Phegopteris, L. Woods and shady banks. 
var. conneciite. P. connedile, Michx. 
var. hexagonopterum. P. hexagonopterum, Michx. 

Aspidium, Swartz. Shield Fern. 

acrostichoides, Swartz. Rocky woods, &c. 

Goldianum, Hooker. Woods. In Orleans county, Carey. 

Thelypteris, Swartz. A. noveboracense, Willd. Moist woods. 
cristatum, Sw. A. Lancastnense, Sw. Moist woods near Burlington, Macrae, 
marginaie, Sw. Rocky woods. 
dilatatum, Sw. Woods. 

aculeatum, Sw. Woods about the “ Notch” at the north base of Mansfield moun- 
tain. Macrae and Tuclcerman. 

Cistopteris, Bernhardt. 

fragilis, Bernh. Aspidium tenue, Sw. Moist rocks, &c. 
lulbifera, Bernh. Aspid. bulb. Willd. Shady rocks, generally on limestone. 
Dicksonia, L'Heritier. 

pilosiuscula, Willd. Moist pastures, shady woods, &c. 

Woodsia, R. Brown. 

llvensis , R. Br. On rocks. Fairhaven, &c., Robbins. On the summit of Mans- 
field mountain, Tuckerman and Macrae. 
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obtvsa , Torr. Aspid. obiusum , Swartz. W. Perriniana , Hooker and Greville. 
Rocks. Bellows Falls, Carey. 

Asplenium, L. Spleenwort. » 

rhizopkyllum , L„ Shady limestone rocks. 
angustifolium , Michx. Woods. Middlebury, James, 
ebenemn , Ait. Rocky ledges. 

Trichomancs , L. Steep rocky ledges. 

thelyptcroideSy Michx. Woods and shady banks. Bellows Falls, Carey. In 
Colchester, on the eastern side of High Bridge, Oakes. 
Ludlow, Washburn , 

Rw/a muraria, L. ITh# rue Spleenwort. In the crevices of limestone rocks, 
facing the woollen factory at Winooski falls, near Burlington, 
Bobbins and Macrae. At the place of the former bridge, near 
High Bridge, Colchester, also at Pownal and West Haven, 
Robbins. 

Filiz-faminay Bernh. Aspidium Filix-fcemina, Sw. Aspidium asplenioides, Sw. 
A. angusturriy Willd. Woods. 

Woodwardia, Smith. 

Virginica, Sw. Bogs. At Colchester pond, Robbins. 

Pteris, L. Brake. 

aquilma, L. Common Brake. Dry woods, &c. 

atropurpurea, L. Crevices of limestone rocks*- Near High Bridge and at 
Winooski falls, and at Pownal and West Haven, Robbins, 
gracilis, Michx. On rocks overhanging the “Devil’s Den,” Burlington, Macrae. 
Adi an turn, Tourn. Maidenhair. 

pedalumy L. Woods. 

Struthiopteris, Willd. 

Germanicay Willd. S.- Pennsylvania, Willd. Woods, and low grounds. 

Onoclea, L. 

sensibilisy L. Moist woods and banks. 

Ophioglossum, L. Adders' Tongue. 

tulgatum;, L. Bellows Falls, Carey. Burlington, Macrae. 

Osmunda, L. Flowering Fern. 

Claijtoniana, L. O. interrupta , Michx. Moist grounds, &c. 

cinnamomeay L. Moist grounds, &c. 

regalisy L. O. spectabilis, Willd. Moist grounds, &c. 

Botrychium, Swartz. Moomoort. 

fumarioidesy Willd. Pastures, &c. 

tar. dissectumy Oakes. B. dissedum , Muhl. Rockingham, Carey. 
Virginianumy Sw. B. gracile, Michx. Woods. 

simplex, Hitchcock. At Sutton, near the village, on the road leading to 
Burke, Carrey. 

Order LYCOPODIACEiE- The Club-Moss Tribe. 

Lycopodium, L. Club- Moss. Winter-green - 

clavalum, L. Dry woods. 
complanatum, L. Woods. 

ohscurum, L. L. dendroideum, Michx. Ground Pine. Woods. 

annotinum, L. Woods, especially near the mountains. 

rupestrGy L. On dry rocks. Georgia, Robbins. Fair Haven, Chandler. 

SelogOy L. Summits of Mansfield and Camel’s Plump mountains, Robbins, 
Tu-ckerman and Macrae, 
lucidulum, Michx. Woods. 
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Acalypha, 

Acer, 

Achillea, 

Acorus, 

Actsea, 

Adinntunv 

Adlumia, 

Agrimonia, 



196 

182 

189 

202 

178 

207 

178 

183 



Agrostemma, 181 
Agrostis, 

Aira, 

Alisma, 

Allium, 

Alnus, 
Alopecurus, 204 
Amelanchieiv 184 



204 

205 
2J31 
201 
197 



Amaranthus, 

Ambrosia, 

Ampelopsis, 

Am phicarpasa,. 

Andromeda, 

Andropogon, 

Anemone, 

.Antennaria, 



An them is, 189 
A n !. h o x a n t-h-um 205 



Anychia, 

Apios, 

Aplectrum, 

Apocynum, 

Aquilegia, 

Arabis, 



180 

183 

199 

191 

17S 

179 



Aralia, 

Arbutus, 

Archangeliea, 

Arctium, 

Arenaria, 

Arethusa, 

Aristida, 

Artemisia, 



186 

190 

186 

189 

180 

199 

205 

189 
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201 

205 

196 

191 

206 
207 
187 
179 

197 
18 S 

192 

195 

196 
207 



Arum, 

Arundo, 

Asarum, 

Asclepias, 
Aspidium, 
Asplenium, 

Aster, 

Barbarea, 

Betula, 

Bide ns, 

Blephilia, 

Blitum, 

Bcehrneria, 
Botrychium. 
Brach’elytrum 204 
Brasenia, 178 

Bromus, 206 

Calamagrostis,205 
Calla, 201 

Callitriche, 198 

Calopogon, 

Callha, 

Calypso, 

Camelina, 
Campanula, 
Cannabis, _ 
Capsella, 
Cardamine, 

Carex, 

Carpinus, 

Carya, 

Cassia, 

Castanea, 
Castilleja, 
Ceanothus, 
Celastrus, 

Celtis, 

Centaurella, 
Cephalanthus, 187 
Cerastium, 181 
Cerasus, 183 
Ceratophylluml78 
Chelidonium, 178 
Chelone, 194 
Chenopodium, 195 
Chrysosplen. 185 
Chrysanthem. 189 
Cieuta, 185 

Cimicifuga, 178 
Cinna, 

Circaea, 

Cirsium, _ 
Cistopteris, 

Clay tonia, 
Clematis, 
Cochlearia, 
Collinsonia, 
Comandra, 
Comarum, 
Comptonia, 
Conioselinum, 186 
Comum, _ 186 

Convallaria, 201 
Convolvulus, 192 
Coptis, 178 

Coralloi'hiza, 199 
Cornus, 186 
Corydalis, 179 
Corylus, 197 
Cra’teegus, _ 1S4 

CryptotJenia, 185| 



200 

178 
200 

179 
190 
196 
179 
179 
203 

196 
198 
183 

197 
194 
182 
182 

198 
192 



204 

185 

189 

206 

181 

177 

179 

193 

196 

184 

198 



Cuscuta, 192. 
Cynoglossum, 192 
Cyperus, 202 
Cypripedium, 200 
Daccyiis, 205 
Dalibarda, 184 
Danthonia, 205 
Datura, 193 

Decodon, 184 
Dentaria, 179 
Desmodium, 183 
Dicksonia, 206 
Dielytra, 178 
Diervilla, 186 
Digitaria, 205 
Dipsacus,. 187 
Dirca, 196 

Draba, 179 

Drosera, 180 
Dulichium, 202 
Eehinocystis, 185 
Echinosper’uml92 
Eleocharis, 202 
Elodea, 180 

Elymus, 206 
Empetrum, 196 
Epiphegus, 194 
Epigasa, 190 
EpUobium, 184 
Equisetum, 206 
Erigeron, 188 
Eriocaulon, 201 
Eriophorum, 203 
Erythronium, 201 
Eupatorium, 187 
Euphorbia, ] 96 
Fagus, 197 

Festuca, 205 
Flcerkea, 181 
Fragaria, 184 
Fraxinus, 191 
Galeopsis, 193 
Galium, 187 
Gaultheria, 190 
Gentiana, 192 
Geranium, 181 
Gerardia, 1 94 
Geum, 183 

Glyceria, 205 
Gnaphalium, 189 
Goodyera, 200 
Gratiola, 194 
Hamamelis, 185 
Hedeoma, 193 
HelianthemumlSO 
Helianthus, 188 
Hepatica, 177 
Heracleum, 186 
Hieracium, 189 
Hierochloa, 205 
tioustonia, 187 
Humulus, 196 
Hydrocotyle, 185 
Hydrophylluml92 
Hyoscyanrus 193 
Hypericum, 180 
Hypopithys, 191 
Impatiens, 181 
Inula, 188 

Iris, 199 

Isolepis, 203 



Kalmia, 190 

Krigia, 190 

Juglans, 198 

J uncus, 201 

Juniper us, 198 

Justicia, 194 

Lactuca, 189 

Lasierpa, 191 

Lathyrus, 183 

Laurus, 196 

Lechea, 180 

Ledum, 190 

Leersia, 206 

Lemna, 202 

Leontice, 178 

Leontodon, 189 

Leonurus, 193 

Lepidium, 179 

Lespedeza, 183 

Lilium, 200, 

Linaria, 193 

Lindernia, 194 

Linnaga, 186 

Linum, 181 

Liparis, 199 

Listera, 200 

Lithospermuml92 
Lobelia, 190 

Lonicera, 186 

Lophanthus, 193 

Lupinus, 183 

Luzula, 201 

Lycopodium, 207 

Lycopsis, 192 

Lycopus, _ 192 

Lysimachia, 195 

Malva, 1$2 

Medeola, 200 

Medicago, 183 

Mela mpy rum, 194 

iVJelilotus, 183 

Melissa, 193 

Menisperm uml78 
Mentha, 192 

Menyanthes, 192 

Microstylis, 199 

Milium, 204 

Mimulus, 194 

Mitchella, 187 

Mitella, 185 

Mollugo, 180 

Monarda, 192 

Monotropa, 191 

Morus, 196 

Myriophyllum,185 
Najas, 202 

Nardosmia, 187 

Nasturtium, 179 

Nemopanthes, 191 

Nepeta, 193 

Nuphar, 178 

Nympheea, 178 

Nyssa, 196 

(E no th era, 184 

Onopordon, 189 

Onoclea, 207 

Ophioglossum, 207 

Orchis, 199 

Orobanche, 194 

Oryzopsis, 204 

Osmorhiza, 186 



Osmunda, 207 
Ostrya, 196 
Oxalis, 181 

Panax, 186 

Panicum, 204 
Parietaria, 196 
Parnassia, 180 
Paspalum, 20, 
Pastinaca, 186 
Pedicular is, 194 
Peltandra, 201 
Penthorum, 185 
Pentstemon, 194 
Phaca, 183 

Phalaris, 204 
Phleum, 204 
Phryma, 194 
Physalis, 193 
Phytolacca, 195 
Pinus, 198 

Piptatherum, 204 
Plantago, 195 
Platanus, 198 
Poa, 205 

Podophyllum, 178 
Pogonia, 200 
Polanisia, 179 
Polygala, 179; 
Polygonum, 195 
Polypodium, 206 
Polypogon, 204 
Pontederia, 200 
Populus, 197 
Portulaca, 181 
Potamogeton, 202 
Potentilla, 183 
Prenanthes, 190 
Prunella, 193 
Prinos, 191 

Proserpinaca, 185 
Prunus, 183 
Pteris, 207 

Pterospora, 191 
Pycnanthe’um 192 
Pyrola, 191 

Pyrus, 184 

Qmercus, 197 
Ranunculus, 177 
Raphanus, 179 
Rhamnus, 182 
Rhododendron 190 
Rhus, 182 

Rhynchospora 203 
Ribes, 185 

Rosa, 184 

Rubus, _ 184 

Rudbeckia, 188 
Rumex, 195 
Sagittaria, 201 
Salix, 197 

Sambucus, 186 
Samolus, _ 195 

Sanguinaria, 178 
Saniciila, 185 
Sarracenia, 178 
Saxifraga, _ 185 

Scheuchzeria, 202 
Schollera, 200 
Scirpus, 202 
Scrophularia, 194 
Scutellaria, 193 



206 

189 

205 

196 

185 

182 

181 

179 

179 

199 



Secale, 

Senecio, 

Setaria, 
Shepherdia, 
Sicyos, 

Sida, 

Silene, 

Sinapis, 
Sisymbrium, 
Sisyrinchiurn, 
Sium, 

Smilax, 
Solanum, 

Sol id ago, 
Sonchus, 
Sparganium, 
Spartina, 
Spergula, 
Spirtea, 
-piranthes, 
Stachys, 

Staph ylea, 
Stellaria, 

Strep topus, 
Stnuhiopteris, 207 
Symphoricarp.186 
'!yinpiocarpus,202 

1'anficetum, 189 
Faxus, 198 
Teucrium, 
Thalictrum, 
Thaspium, 
Tiarella, 

Tilia, 'i 
Tricuspis, 
Trientalis, 
Trifolium, 
Trillium, 
Triosleum; 
Triphora, 
Trisetum, 
Trilicum, 
Tussilago, 

Typha, 

Udora, 

Ulmus, 

Urtica, 
Utricularia, 
Uvularia, 
Vaccinium, 
Valeriana, 
Valisneria, 

Vera tr urn, 
Verbascum, 
Verbena, 
Vernonia, 
Veronica, 
Vibarnum, 

Vicia, 

Viola, 

Vitis, € . 
Waldsteinia, 
Woodsia, _ 
Woodwardia, 207 
Xanthium, 188 
Xanthoxylum,18I 
Zannichellia, 2 W 
Zizania, 206 

Zizia, 

Total, 393 



193 
178 
185 
185 
182 
205 

195 
183 
200 ' 
188 
200 

205 

206 
187 
202 
199 

198 

196 

194 
201 
190 
187 

199 

200 

193 

194 
187 
193 
166 
182 
180 
182 
183 



*** Having boon obliged, contrary to expectation, to work off the preceding Catalogue without avriitidf 
fhe return of the proof sheets from the author, some typographical errors, &o., have occurred, for U j# 
correction of which see the Errata at the end of the volume. 
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Section II. 

Trees , and Fruits. 

To the preceding full, and very perfect 
catalogue of Vermont Plants, kindly fur- 
nished for this work by Wm. Oakes, Esq., 
of Ipswich, Massachusetts, we here sub- 
join a brief account of our most important 
Forest Trees, a list of which has already 
been given on page 173, and also a few 
words respecting our Shade Trees, Fruits, 
&c., which is all our limits will admit. 




BASSWOOD, OR LIME TREE. 

Tibia Americana. 

This tree is found in all parts of the 
state, and under favorable circumstances 
grows to the height of 70 or 80 feet with 
a proportional diameter. In newly clear- 
ed lands the stumps and large roots of the 
basswood are apt to send forth shoots 
which grow with great rapidity. To pre- 
vent the growth of these the bark is some- 
times stripped from the stumps, or they 
are seared by building a fire around them. 
The inner bark of this tree is sometimes 
macerated in water and formed into ropes. 
The wood is white and tender, but is val- 
uable for very many purposes. It is 
sawed into planks and boards, and is used 
for chair seats, trunks, and in the manu- 
facture of a variety of other articles. 




BLACK CHERRY. 

Cerasus strati na. 

This is our largest species of cherry 
tree, and sometimes, though rarely, ex- 
ceeds 50 feet in height and 15 inches in 
diameter. It is scattered, but very spar- 
ingly) over the greater part of the state. 
It is sometimes called Wild. Cherry ; an d 
also Cabinet Cherry, from the use made of 
it by cabinet makers. But it is more gen- 
erally called Flack Cherry , and this name 
may be derived either from the color of 
the bark or the ripe fruit. The perfect 
wood is of a dull light red color, which 
deepens with age. It is compact, fine 
grained, brilliant, and not liable to warp 
when perfectly seasoned. It is extensive- 
ly used for almost all species of furniture, 
Pt. t. 27 



and sometimes rivals mahogany in beau- 
ty, but it has been sought for with so 
much eagerness, that there is very little 
now remaining in our forests large enough 
to be sawn into -boards. The bark of this 
tree is aromatic, has an agreeable bitter 
taste, and is often used as a tonie. 



THE SUGAR MAPLE. 

Acer saccharirium : 

The Sugar Maple is one of our most 
common and valuable forest trees. It 
grows to a larger size than any other spe- 
cies of maple, and its wood, when season^ 
ed, is much heavier and harder. Hence 
it is often called Rock Ma.ple or Hard Ma- 
ple. Its ordinary height is about 60 feet, 
with a diameter of from 2 to 3 feet. The 
wood, when first cut, is white, but by ex- 
posure assumes a rosy tinge. Its grain is 
fine and close, and when polished has a 
silky lustre. It is strong and heavy, hut 
when exposed to moisture soon decays, 
on which account it is little used either in 
civil or naval architecture. When thor- 
oughly seasoned it is used by wheel- 
wrights for axletrees and by sleigh makers 
for the runner&^f common sleds. It is also 
used by chair 'T'akers and cabinet makers 
in many kinds of their work. The wood 
of this tree exhibits two accidental forms 
of arrangement of the fibre, of which cab- 
inet makers take advantage for manufac- 
turing beautiful articles of furniture. The 
first consists of undulations, forming what 
is called Curled Maple. The second, which 
occurs only in old trea« appears to arise 
from an inflection of me fibre from the 
circumference towards the centre, produ- 
cing spots, which are sometimes con- 
tinuous, and at others a little distance 
apart. This is what is called Bird' s-Eye 
Maple, and the more numerous the spots, 
the more beautiful and more esteemed is 
the wood. Like the curled and striped 
maple, it is used for inlaying mahogany. 
It is also made into bedsteads, portable 
writing desks, and a variety of other arti- 
cles, for which purposes it is highly val- 
ued. The sugar maple is the most valu- 
able wood for fuel found in the state. Its 
ashes are very abundant and rich in alka- 
li. Its charcoal is of the most valuable 
kind. Its wood may easily be distinguish- 
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ed from the other kinds of maple by its 
weight and hardness. Valuable as this 
tree is on account of its wood, and for be- 
ing one of our most beautiful and flour- 
ishing ornamental shade trees, its value 
is greatly increased on account of the su- 
gar extracted from it. When the coun- 
try was new, nearly all the sweetening 
consumed in the state was obtained from 
the sugar maple, and although the pro- 
portional quantity has been diminished by 
the destructton of the maple forests, our 
people have become so sensible of its val- 
ue, both for fuel and for its sugar, that 
they are taking much pains to preserve 
groves of the second growth. It is a tree 
which grows rapidly, and considerable 
quantities of sugar are now made from 
trees which sprung from the seed since 
the settlement of the state was commen- 
ced. The quantity of sugar manufactured 
in the state in 1840, was 4,647,934 lbs. 

The quality of the sugar made in the 
state is very unequal. While some of it 
is black, dirty and disagreeable, there is 
much made which is no wise inferior in 
color or flavor to the very best West In- 
dia sugar; and this depends entirely upon 
the manner and care with which it is 
manufactured. The dark color, the clam- 
miness and disagreeable taste of much of 
our maple sugar, are owing chiefly to 
three causes. 1. The neglect to scald the 
buckets, &c., used for catching the sap, 
and to keep the sap clear from all impu- 
rities. 2. Allowing the kettles to become 
so much heated at the top as to cause the 
syrrup to burn upon them, and afterwards 
to be dissolved and mingled with the syr- 
rup. 3. Allowing sjrrrup to remain too 
long in iron kettles. It should in no case 
be allowed to, stand in the kettle over 
night. If these causes be guarded against 
and the syrrup be well settled, well 
cleansed, and done down without being 
burnt, there can be no failure of having 
good sugar. Togfcike white coarse grain- 
od sugar, it should be done so that only 
about three fourths of it will grain. It 
should then be poured into a tub, and re- 
main unstirred till the graining has ceas- 
ed. The molasses should then be drain- 
ed or poured off, and the sugar will be 
found to be very beautiful. It may be 
still further whitened by spreading upon 
the sugar a clean white cloth, and cover- 
ing it for a few days with moist dough, 
made of Indian meal. The sugar made 
from this tree, in addition to its excellent 
qualities, has two important recommen- 
dation. It is the production of our own 
state, and it is never tinctured with the 
sweat, and the groans, and the tears, and 
the blood of the poor slave. 
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THE WHITE MAPLE. 

Acer das year jmm . 

i This tree so nearly resembles the Red 
Maple, that it is very generally confoun- 
ded with it in Vermont, both being called 
Soft Maple, The name of White Maple 
may be derived either from the leaf or 
from the wood. The color of the under 
side of the leaf is a beautiful silvery white, 
and the wood is also very white, and of a 
fine texture ; but it is softer and lighter 
than either of the other species of maple. 
It is sometimes used in the manufacture 
of furniture, for inlaying mahogony, cher- 
ry and walnut, but it is liable to change 
its color. Wooden bowls are sometimes 
made of it, but ash and poplar are prefer- 
able when they can be had. Sugar is 
sometiipes made from the sap of this and 
the Red Maple, but the same quantity of 
sap does not yield more than half as much 
sugar as that of the sugar maple. Like 
the Red Maple, the extract from the in- 
ner bark of this tree produces a black pre- 
ceptale with copperas, and is sometimes 
used for coloring. 




THE RED MAPLE. 



Acer rubrum. 

This tree is found in most parts of the 
state, but in no part is so plentiful as the 
Sugar Maple. Its flowers appear in 
April, long before the leaves, and are tho 
first indications which the forests, exhibit 
of the returning spring. They are small, 
of a deep red color, and hence the name, 
Red Flowering Maple. This tree is most 
common in low moist lands, and on the 
banks of streams and ponds, but i^ some- 
times met with at considerable elevations 
on our hills and mountains. Its usual 
height is about 50 feet, with a diameter 
from 20 to 30 inches. The wood is light- 
er and more porous than that of the su- 
gar maple, but when seasoned under shel- 
ter it makes excellent fuel, .and is valua- 
ble for various other purposes. It is easi- 
ly wrought in the lathe, and is much us* 
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ed for yokes, the handles of agric ultural im- 
plements, wooden dishes and other domes- 
tio wares. In old trees, the grain is some- 
times undulated constituting as in pre- 
ceding species, what is called Curled Ma- 
ple. This is wrought into various articles 
of furniture, which for richness and lus- 
tre, often equals the finest mahogany. It 
is also used for the stocks of guns. From 
the inner bark of this tree an extract of 
a purple color is obtained, which is dar- 
kened by the addition of a, little copperas 
or alum and sometimes used for writing- 
ink, and also for dying black. 




WHITE ASH. 

Fraxinus acuminata. 

This tree is thinly scattered over nearly 
the whole state, and seems to delight in 
cool situations. It is most frequently met 
with near the banks of streams, and on 
the acclivities surrounding ponds and 
swamps. In these situations it frequent- 
ly attains the height of 70 or 80 feet, with 
a diameter of from two to three feet. It 
is universally known by the name of 
White Ash, and this name may be derived 
either from the color of the bark, the sap- 
wood, or the under surface of the leaves, 
all of which are white. By the ligW* 
color of the bark it is readily distinguish- 
ed from the other species. The wood 
of this tree is highly esteemed for its 
strength, suppleness, and elasticity, and 
is applied with advantage to a great va- 
riety of uses. It is always selected by 
carriage makers for fills or shafts, the fel- 
loes of wheels, and the frames of carriage 
bodies. It is also used for chairs, scythe 
snaths and rake handles ; for hoops, sieves,^ 
boxes, wooden bowls, and a variety of 
other domestic wares ; also for the staves 
of casks, blocks for pullies, and on ac- 
count of its strength and elasticity, it is 
considered superior to any other kind of 
wood for oars. 

RED ASH. 

Fraxinus puhescens. 

The Red Ash is a handsome tree which 
'grows to the height of about 60 feet.' 
The bark on the trunk is of a deep brown 
color, and the wood differs from that of 
the White Ash in being redder, but it 



possesses most of the other properties of 
the White Ash, and is, in general, ap- 
plied to the same purposes. 




BLACK ASH. 

Fraxinus samhucifolia. 

The Black Ash requires a moister soil 
than the White Ash, and is commonly 
found growing on low lands, and in and 
about swamps; and hence it is sometimes 
called Swamp Ash. The perfect wood is 
of a brownish complexion, and by mailing 
may be separated into thin narrow strips, 
which are employed for bottoming chairs, 
making baskets, riddles, &c. The sap- 
lings of this tree are much used for hoop- 
poles. 




SASSAFRAS. 

Lanrus sassafras. 

This interesting and valuable tree is 
rl, but sparingly, in the southwestern 
parts of the state, and this seems to be its 
most northern limit. On account of its 
small size and scarcity, little account is 
made of the wood, but it is highly valued 
for its medicinal properties. For more 
than 200 years it has maintained its repu- 
tation as an excellent sudorific, and it 
is employed to advantage- in cutaneous 
affections and chronic rheumatism. The 
bark of the roots'eontains the greatest 
quantity of the peculiar extract of this 
tree. The dried leaves and young branch- 
es contain a large amount of mucilage. 

THE TUPELO, OR SOUR GUM. 

Nijssa mulliflora ■ 

This tree, which is here usually called 
Pepperidge, is found sparsely scattered 
through the southern and western parts 
of the state, but no where in large quan- 
tities. It grows to the height ol near 50 
feet, with a diameter of 15 or 20 inches. 
The limbs usually descend low upon the 
trunk, which continues of nearly uniform 
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size for some distance. The wood of this 
tree holds a middle place between the 
hard and soft wood trees. The most re- 
markable peculiarity of this tree consists 
in the arrangement of its woody fibres, 
which are so united into bundles and 
twisted and braided together, that it is 
nearly impossible to split it. Hence it is 
often employed for the naves of wheels, 
and other articles, which are liable to 
split when made of common materials. 

THE RED MULBERRY. 

Morus rubra . 

Vermont is near the northern limit of 
the growth of this tree, and here it grows 
very sparingly. At the south it is. said to 
attain the height of 60 or 70 feet, and the 
wood is employed for many useful pur- 
poses, but here neither its size nor its 
numbers render it of much consequence. 




HORNBEAM, OR BLUE BEECH. 

Carpinus Americana. 

This tree is not common excepting in 
the western part of the state, where it is 
generally known by the name of Blue 
Beech. It seldom exceeds twenty feet in 
height or 4 or 5 inches in diameter. The 
bark is smooth and undivided, and sets 
very close to the wood, the surface of 
which is usually irregularly furrowed. 
The wood is white, compact and fine 
grained, but the tree is so small and rare 
tjiat little account is made of it. 




IRON WOOD. 

Os try a Virginica. 

The body of this tree, while small, is much 
used for levers in rolling logs, and hence 
it is frequently called Lever Wood. It is 
also called ILop-Hornbeam , from the re- 
semblance of the fruit to that of the hop. 
The growth of this tree is very slow, as 
may be seen by the great number of con- 
centric annual layers contained in a tree 
of only a few inches in diameter. It nev- 



er constitutes the principal part of the 
forest, but is thinly scattered among the 
other trees in almost all parts of the state. 
It seldom exceeds 40 feet in height or 10 
inches in diameter. The wood is white, 
compact, fine grained, and very heavy. 
It is used for making the cogs of wheels, 
for mallets, and for various other purpo- 
ses. When seasoned it makes the very 
best of fuel, but its slow growth and lim- 
ited quantity prevents its being an object* 
of much regard. 




RED BEECH. 

Fagus fcrruginea . 

The Red Beech is found in all parts of 
the state, and in some places is so much 
multiplied as to form almost entire forests 
of considerable extent. Its usual height 
when full grown is from 60 to 70 feet, 
with a diameter of 2 or 2^ feet. The 
wood is valuable for fuel and in the arts. 
That of the second growth in open lands 
is strong, compact, fine grained and heavy. 
As it is not liable to warp when well sea- 
soned, it is very suitable for the backs of 
cards, and is generally chosen for that 
purpose. It is also used for shoe lasts, for 
the wood of joiners’ planes and other 
tools, and for the handles of various kinds 
of instruments. For fuel it is but little 
inferior to the sugar maple, if it be sea- 
soned and kept under shelter from rains 
and moisture, but if exposed it is soon in- 
jured, and the sap wood soon rots. The 
fruit of this tree is usually abundant, and 
as swine eat it with avidity the early set- 
tlers of the state relied much upon beech- 
nuts for fattening their hogs. As beech- 
nuts are injured by the fall rains, those 
which are designed for preservation 
should be gathered as soon as ripe, and 
should be thinly spread in a dry place till 
they are thoroughly seasoned. They are 
often eaten, but are not very highly es- 
teemed. A rich oil may be extracted 
from the nut. 

THE WHITE BEECH. 

Fagus sylvestris. 

The two kinds of Beech are distin- 
guished chiefly by their wood and dura- 
bility. In the White Beech the greater 
part of the tree is sap-wood and very per- 
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ishable, while in the Red Beech the sap 
wood is thin, and the heart, or perfect 
wood exceedingly compact and durable. 
The White Beech also grows to a greater 
height, and its trunk is freer from limbs 
than that of the Red Beech. 




CHESTNUT. 

Castanea vesca, var. Americana, 

The Chestnut in Vermont is confined 
mostly to the south western parts, and 
to the towns lying along the bank of Con- 
necticut river in the counties of Wind- 
ham and Windsor. The basis of the soil 
in which it there flourishes is an argilla- 
ceous slate. According to the journal of 
Samuel Champlain, he found this tree 
growing on the shore of the lake which 
bears his name, in 1609. The wood is 
durable, and where it exists in sufficient 
quantities, it is used for posts and rails for 
fences, for shingles, and for staves of dry 
easks. For posts, trees from six to ten 
inches in diameter are employed, and 
they are generally charred on their sur- 
face before they are set in the ground. 
Chestnut rails are said to last more than 
50 years. The wood being filled with air 
snaps as it burns, and on that account is 
not much esteemed for fuel ; but coal 
made of it is excellent. 




THE WHITE OAK- 
Quercus alba. 

The growth of the White Oak is con- 
fined principally to the southern and 
western parts of the state, and even there 
was never very much multiplied. The 
original growth sometimes attained the 
height of 70 feet, with a diameter of three 
or four feet, but the old trees have been 
nearly all cut down, and only a second 
growth, which has sprung up since the 
country was settled, now remains. The 
wood of this tree is more valuable than 
that of any other of the American oaks. 
It is of a reddish white color, and is very 
strong and durable. When perfectly sea- 
soned it is much used by carriage makers, 



THE LARGE WHITE BIRCH. 



and is preferred to any other wood for 
the frames of coaches, waggons, and 
sleighs, and also for the felloes, spokes 
and naves of wheels. The wood of the 
stocks of young trees is very tough and 
elastic, and is susceptible of minute divis- 
ion ; and hence it is much used for bas- 
kets, the hoops of sieves, and for whip, 
pail and axe handles. It also makes the 
best of staves for casks, and is the most 
valuable wood for ship-building. The 
bark of the White Oak is much used in 
medicine on account of its astringent prop- 
erties. It is taken internally in the form 
of a decoction, or powder, for intermittent 
fevers, and is applied externally to wounds 
and ulcers as a styptic and antiseptic. 
Inhaled in the form of an impalpable 
powder, it is said to cure the phthisic in 
its advanced stages. For medical pur- 
poses the inner bark on small branches is 
to be chosen. 




RED OAK. 

Quercus rubra. 

This oak, though not very abundant 
in Vermont, is more plentiful and widely 
diffused in the state than the preceding 
species. The wood is reddish and very 
coarse grained, and is of little value com- 
pared with that of the White Oak. It is 
used principally for staves and heads of 
casks. The bark is used in tanning leath- 
er. 

The other species of oak, mentioned 
on pages 173 and 174, are found in Ver- 
mont only in small quantities. 

LARGE WHITE BIRCH. 

Betula papyracea. 

This tree is quite common, and often 
attains the height of 60 or 70 feet. It is 
often called Canoe Birch , from the circum- 
stance of its bark often being employed 
by the Indians in the construction of ca- 
noes. They also manufacture the bark 
into baskets and boxes. Divided into thin 
sheets it has been used as a substitute for 
paper. In new settlements large plates 
of the bark of this tree were sometimes 
used for covering the roofs of houses. 
The wood of this tree is lighter, when 
seasoned, and less valuable than that of 
the Yellow Birch and Black Birch. 
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THE BLACK, or CHERRY BIRCH. 

Betula Unta . 

This tree is called Cherry Birch, from 
its resemblance to the wild cherry. It is 
also sometimes mailed Sweet Birch , or 
Spice Birch , on account of its agreeable 
aromatic smell and taste. It grows best 
in a deep loose soil, and sometimes reach- 
es the height of 80 feet, with a diameter, 
at the bottom, of more than three feet. It 
is not so abundant as the following spe- 
cies, but the wood is more highly valued 
by the cabinetmakers, being finer grained 
and susceptible of a higher polish. When 
freshly cut the wood has a light rosy hue, 
which deepens by exposure to the light. 
It is much used in the manufacture of 
bedsteads, tables, sofas, armed chairs, and 
a variety of other articles, and with age 
assumes very much the appearance of 
mahogany. 




THE YELLOW BIRCH. 

Betula excelsa. 

The Yellow Birch is common in all 
parts of the state, generally preferring a 
rich moist soil. It ranks as one of our 
largest trees, often attaining the height of 
Y0 or 80 feet, with a diameter of three or 
four feet. It is remarkable for the color 
and arrangement of its epidermis or outer 
bark, wliich is of a golden yellow color, 
and which frequently divides itself into 
•narrow strips, rolled backwards at the 
ends and attached in the middle, giving 
'to the tree a ragged appearance. The 
bark and young shoots have an agreeable 
aromatic odor and spicy taste. The wood 
of this tree is very valuable. It ranks 
next to the sugar maple in excellence as 
an article of fuel, and is used for various 
other purposes. It is sawed into joists, 
planks and boards, and is used by the 
cabinet maker for bedsteads, tables, and 
numerous other articles of household fur- 
niture. It is also made into yokes for 
oxen, and ox-sleds. The saplings are 
used for hoop-poles, and from these most 
of the brooms were made which were used 
by the early settlers. The bark is used 
in tanning leather. Russia leather is said 
to owe its peculiar odor, and its power of 
resisting moisture and the attack of worms 
and insects, to an oil used in currying, 
which is extracted from the paper-like 
bark of the birch. Hence its value for 
book-binding. The oil is obtained by 
heating the bark in closed earthern or 
iron vessels. 




BUTTONWOOD, or SYCAMORE. 

Platanus occidentalis . 

The Buttonwood is usually found grow- 
ing along the banks of streams and mar- 
gins of lakes and ponds, and, although, in 
Vermont, it does not, in magnitude, exceed 
some other trees, it is said in some parts of 
our country to grow to a greater size than 
any other tree in the United States. We 
have accounts of button wood trees in the 
western part of the state of New York 
and on the Ohio river, measuring more 
than 40 feet in circumferance at the 
height of five feet from the ground. This 
tree*, though generally known by the 
name of Buttonwood in New England, is 
called in other places by various other 
names. In Virginia it is sometimes called 
Water Beech. At the west it is frequent- 
ly called Sycamore , or Plane Tree , and in 
Louisiana and Canada it bears the name 
of Cotton Tree. The wood of this tree in 
seasoning, becomes of a dull red color, 
and is susceptible of a bright polish. It 
is but little used by cabinet makers, in 
the form of boards, on account of its lia- 
bility to warp, but it answers well for 
bedsteads, and requires only to be polished 
and varnished, without paint, to make a 
very neat article. 




WHITE ELM. 

Ulmus Americana. 

With the exception of the white pine, 
we have no tree which grows to a greater 
size, or which appears more graceful and 
majestic than the White Elm. This tree 
is found, though not very plentifully, in 
all parts of the state, and is sometimes 
seen towering to the height of 100 feet, 
with a diameter at the base of more than 
4 feet. The wood is of a dark brown col- 
or, and is wrought for several valuable 
purposes. It is often sawed into planks, 
and has been considerably used for the 
naves of wheels. During a part of the 
year the bark of this tree is very easily 
detached, and this, after being soaked in 
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water and rendered supple by pounding, 
was formerly much used for bottoming 
common chairs. For fuel, the elm is in- 
ferior to several other kinds of wood, but 
its ashes are strongly impregnated with 
alkali, and no wood yields a greater quan- 
tity. The young of the elm is much ad- 
mired, and much employed as a shade 
tree around our yards and dwellings, and 
seems to be preferable to the locust, inas- 
much as it thrives in all parts of the 
state, and is not, like the locust, liable to 
be destroyed by the Borer. 

RED, OR SLIPPERY ELM. 

Ulmus fulva. 

This tree, though found in most parts 
of the state, is less abundant than the pre- 
ceding species, and of less magnitude, sel- 
dom exceeding 60 feet in height, with a 
diameter of 2 feet. The wood is of a red- 
dish color, and is less compact than that 
of the white elm. It makes excellent and 
durable rails, into which it is easily split, 
but this last property renders it unsuita- 
ble for the naves of wheels. It is, how- 
ever, said to answer a good purpose for 
the blocks of pullies. The inner bark of 
this tree is an important article of materia 
medica. Macerated in water it yields 
a thick and abundant mucilage, which 
makes a refreshing drink much used in 
colds, coughs and fevers. The bark, 
when dried and reduced to flour, is said 
to make excellent puddings. 



y 




BUTTERNUT. 

Juglans diner ea. 



The Butternut is common in most parts 
of the state, and is known in some places 
by the name of Oil-nut, which it deri ves 
from the oily nature of its fruit. It 
thrives best on a dark cold soil, and often 
measures three or four feet in diameter, 
although it seldom exceeds 60 feet in 
height. The roots of the Butternut us- 
ually extend horizontally, with little vari- 
ation in size, and but a few inches below 
the surface of the 2 'round, often to the 
distance of 30 feet or more, which makes 
it a troublesome tree, when growing upon 
or adjacent to lands designed for tillage. 
The wood of this tree is light, and of a 
reddish color, and, though it has little 
strength, it possesses, in a good degree, 
the property of durability The timber is 
little used for frames of buildings, but is 



. THE HICKORY. THE NORWAY PINE. 



sometimes sawed into boards and clap- 
boards. It is also used for posts in 
fences, for corn shovels, wooden dishes, 
troughs for catching the sap of the sugar 
maple, and for panels for coaches and 
chaises. For all these purposes it an- 
swers well, as it is not liable to split, and 
receives paint in a superior manner. The 
extract of the bark of this tree is used for 
a cathartic. Its operation is said to be 
sure, and unattended, in the most delicate 
constitutions, with pain or irritation. 




SHELLBARK HICKORY. 

Carya squamosa. 

This tree, though no where greatly 
multiplied, is by no means uncommon 
particularly in the neighborhood of lake 
Champlain. It is usually found on moist 
lands, and often about swamps and in pla- 
ces which are liable to be inundated in 
high water. The wood possesses the 
characteristic properties of the hickories 
generally, being very elastic and tena- 
cious. It also possesses their common 
defect of soon decaying and being very 
liable to be eaten by worms. The wood 
is straight grained and easily split, and, 
being also easily wrought when green, 
made into ax handles and whip handles, . 
which are much esteemed on account of 
their smoothness, suppleness and strength.- 




THE NORWAY PINE. 

Pinas resinosa. 

The Norway Pine, though originally 
plentiful in some places in Vermont, was 
never so abundant as. the following spe~- 
cies, and, though a large and lofty tree, does 
not equal the white pine in size and height,* 
seldom exceeding 3 feet in diameter or 
80 feet in height. This tree is often call- 
ed Red Pine and sometimes Yellow Pine 
from the color of its bark. The wood is 
fine-grained, compact, and on account oi 
the resin it contains much heavier than 
that of the white pine, and for many p&r* 
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poses is more valuable. It is employed in 
architecture in various ways and is much 
esteemed for floors in dwelling houses. 
It is becoming scarce. Leaves in twos. 




THE WHITE PINE. 

Pinus strobus. 

The white pine is much the most lofty 
tree which grows in our forests and the 
most valuable for its timber. Dr. Williams 
states the height of this tree to be 247 
feet,* but it is probable that a very few 
only have obtained that height in Ver- 
mont. The tallest trees which have fal- 
len under our own observation have not 
exceeded 170 feet. While the pine for- 
ests were standing, trees measuring from 
140 to 180 feet were not uncommon, and 
they have often measured more than 6 
feet in diameter at the base. 

This species of pine was originally 
very abundant in all the western parts of 
the state, particularly in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Champlain, and was found 
in considerable quantities along the bank 
of the Connecticut and most of our smal- 
ler rivers. But in consequence of the in- 
discriminate havoc of our forest trees by 
the early settlers, and of the common use 
of this tree for timber, boards and shingles 
for buildings and other domestic uses, to- 
gether with the great demand for it, for 
exportation, our forests of white pine 
have mostly disappeared, and boards and 
shingles of good quality are becoming 
scarce and difficult to be obtained. The 
leaves are in fives. 



THE PITCH PINE. 

Pinus rigida. 

This pine is always found upon light 
sandy lands and seldom exceeds 50 or 60 
feet in height. It is remarkable for the 
great number of its limbs, which usually 
occupy two thirds of the trunk and render 
the wood extremely knotty. A large pro- 
portion of the trunk consists of sap wood, 
and for architectural purposes it is much 
less valuable than either of the preced- 

Vt. Vol. 1. p. 87. The author of Memoirs 
of Dr. Wheelock, late president of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, states that he measured a white pine which 
grew on the plain where that College now stands, 
and found it 270 feet from the butt to the top. Me- 
moirs p. 56. 



THE SPRUCES. 



ing species. When sufficiently free from 
knots it makes firm and durable floors, 
and for fuel it is much esteemed by bakers 
and by glass and brick-makers. From 
the knots and resinous stocks of this tree 
lamp black is manufactured. The leaves 
are in threes. 




DOUBLE SPRUCE. 

Pinus nigru,. 

This tree is found in all parts of Ver- 
mont, and is so greatly multiplied on ma- 
ny of our hills and mountains, as to con- 
stitute almost entire forests of considera- 
ble extent. The usual height of this tree 
is from 60 to 80 feet, with a diameter of 
from 1£ to 2 feet. It seems to prefer a 
cool gravelly or sandy soil, and is most 
common upon northern or northwestern 
declivities. It is found, though of dimin- 
utive size, on the very summits of our 
mountains, and to this tree, more than 
any other, are we indebted for the name 
of our state, Verd-Mont , it being the most 
plentiful evergreen upon our mountains. 
The wood of the Double Spruce is distin- 
guished for strength, lightness and elasti- 
city, and is extenively used for frames of 
houses and other buildings. It is also 
sawed into boards and clapboards, which, 
though harder to plane and more liable to 
split in nailing, are, for many purposes, 
little inferior to pine, and for some purpos- 
es are preferred. It likewise makes good 
shingles. In the interior parts of the state 
houses, barns and other buildings are very 
often made entirely of spruce. The young 
branches of this tree, boiled in water, and 
the decoction sweetened with molasses or 
maple sugar, makes what is called spruce 
beer , which is said, in long sea voyages, 
to be a sure preventive of the scurvy. 
The wood is not of much value for fuel. 
It contains little resin, except what 
exudes and forms concretions in the 
seams of the bark, and is called spruce 
gum. 

SINGLE SPRUCE. 

Pinus alba. ' 

This Spruce is much less plentiful in 
Vermont than the preceding species, to 
which, in most respects, it bears a strong 
resemblance, and is applied to the same 

uses. . 
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THE BALSAM FIR. THE HEMLOCK. — THE LARCH. THE MOUNTAIN ASH. 




THE SILVER, OR BALSAM FIR. 

Pinus balsamca. 

The fir tree flourishes best in a cold, 
moist, sandy loam, and hence it is most 
commonly found growing on the north 
side of our mountains and about the mar- 
gin of cold springy swamps. It some- 
times, though rarely, reaches 50 feet in 
height, and its diameter seldom exceeds 
12 or 15 inches. Where this tree stands 
alone, and developes itself naturally, its 
branches, which are numerous and thick- 
ly garnished with leaves, diminish in 
length in proportion to their height, and 
thus form a round pyramid or cone of re- 
markable regularity and beauty. The 
wood is very white, but its texture is 
coarse and open. It is. sometimes used 
for staves in making casks,, and answers 
well for dry casks, but is not so good for 
holding liquids. It is also sawn into 
boards for making boxes, and is used fol' 
rafters, joists, &c., in frames. The bal- 
sam, for which this tree is somewhat cel- 
ebrated, is obtained from the blisters or 
tumors on the bark. It may be collected 
with considerable facility with a teaspoon. 
For this purpose an incision is made in 
the lower part of the blister with the 
point of the spoon, and the pressure re- 
quired in the operation causes the balsam 
to flow into the spoon, from which it is 
transferred to phials. The balsam isT' M '~.,r- 
ly colorless,, has the consistency of honey, 
and is of an acrid penetrating taste. It is 
commonly known in this state by the 
name of fir balsam , but is said to be sold 
in many places abroad under the improp- 
er name of Balm of Gilead. It is of some 
celebrity as a medicine, particularly in 
pulmonary complaints and sprains of the 
chest and stomach, for which it is taken, a 
few drops at a time, internally > It is also 
in repute for its healing properties when 
applied to external wounds and sores. 

THE HEMLOCK. 

Pirns Ca?iadensis. 

The Hemlock is found in all parts of 
the state, and in most parts in abundance. 
It flourishes best in a sandy loam at the 
foot of hills and on lands slightly inclin- 
ing. In such situations the trees are of- 
ten from three to four feet in diameter. 
Pt. i. 28 



The size of the body of this tree is nearly 
uniform for about two thirds of its length. 
Iii very old trees the large limbs are of- 
ten broken off four or five feet from the 
trunk by the weight of the snows lodged 
upon them, giving to the trees a decrepid 
and unsightly aspect. The wood of this 
tree, though abundant, is unfortunately 
coarse grained, and infer ior to most of the 
other evergreens for architectural purpo- 
ses. It is, however, extensively used for 
frames and joists of buildings, for the tim- 
bers and planks of bridges, for the floors 
of barns, for lining boards, lath boards, 
&c. The logs are used for building dams,- 
wharves and breakwaters, and they are 
bored and much used for aqueducts. The 
bark of the hemlock is extensively used 
in Vermont in tanning leather. 




AMERICAN LARCH. 

Pinus pendula. 

This tree is generally known in Ver- 
mont by the name of Tamarack , but is 
sometimes called Larch , and sometimes 
Hackmatack. It seems to delight in a 
cold wet soil, and in this state it is most 
commonly met with in cold swamps. In 
the southern and eastern part of the state 
this tree is extremely rare, but in the Wesi- 
tern and northern parts it is much more 
common, and in some swamps is found in 
considerable quantities. A short distance 
further north, in Canada, it becomes still 
more abundant. With us this tree sel- 
dom exceeds 80 or 100 feet in height, with 
a diameter of about 2 feet ; but to the 
north it attains a greater magnitude, and 
in the neighborhood of Hudson’s Bay it 
is said to emulate our white pine, rising 
to the height of nearly 200 feet. This tree 
sheds its leaves in autumn, though its ap- 
pearance in summer might lead one to 
suppose it to be an evergreen. The wood 
is strong and durable, and makes valua- 
ble timber for frames of buildings. It is 
also used for posts in fences, and for 
staves of dry casks. Although it snaps 
considerably, it is much superior to the 
evergreens for fuel. 

MOUNTAIN ASH, od ]ViOOSEMISSA. 

Sorbus Americana. 

This beautiful little tree is very com- 
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mon upon our hills and mountains, and 
by transplanting is found to thrive well 
in all parts of the state. It seldom ex- 
ceeds 25 feet in height, or 4 or 5 inches 
in diameter. It is generally known by 
the name of Mountain Msh, but is not un- 
frequently called Moosemissa. No use is 
made of the wood, but the bark affords an 
agreeable bitter, and is considerably used 
as a tonic. But this tree is chiefly valued 
as an ornamental shade tree, and its beau- 
tiful white blossoms, its pinnated globrous 
leaves, and bunches of red berries, which 
remain upon the tree during the winter, 
make it much admired for that purpose. 




WHITE CEDAR, or ARBOR VITAE. 

Thuya occidentals. 

This tree is found growing only in 
swamps, and along the rocky banks of 
streams and ponds, and is universally 
known in Vermont by the name of White 
Cedar. It was originally very abundant 
in the northern and western parts of the 
state, and is still found in many places in 
considerable quantities. The wood of this 
tree is nearly white, with a slight tinge 
of red. It is very light, soft, fine-grained 
and somewhat odorous. For durability 
it ranks next, among our forest frees, to 
the red cedar, and is extensively used for 
posts and rails for fences. 




RED CEDAR* 

Jumperus Virginiana. 

Red Cedar formerly existed in some 
quantities along the banks and islands of 
lake Champlain, but on account of the ea- 
gerness with which it has been sought 
for posts and other purposes, it has now 
become exceedingly scarce. Trees were 
formerly found 30 or 40 feet in height and 
10 or 12 inches in diameter, but few now 
remain which are more than 10 or 12 feet 



* Our cut wag marie from a young villous branch, 
which differs materially from that of the old tree. 



SHADE TREES. 



high, and their growth is so very slow 
that there seems to be little prospect of a 
supply by reproduction. 

The perfect wood of this tree is of a 
bright reddish tint and hence it is called 
Red cedar. The wood is compact, fine 
grained and very light, though heavier 
and stronger than the White cedar. It 
contains an essential oil, which exhales 
considerable odor, and which serves as 
a protection both against insects and mois- 
ture. The recent chips and splinters of 
this wood are often placed in drawers 
with woollen cloths and beneath carpets, 
and they are found to be a very sure pro- 
tection against moths. The wood is also 
much used in making black lead pencils. 
But the quality which renders the Red ce- 
dar most valuable is its durability; anjl 
for this it excels every other wood found 
in the state. There are red cedar posts 
which have been standing in the common 
fences in Burlington and other places for 
50 years, and which are now, excepting 
the mere surface, as sound as when set. 
These are eagerly sought out and prefer- 
red to new posts of any other kind, for 
fences, where great durability is desired. 

HOOP ASH, OR HACKBERRY. 

Cellis occidentalis. 

This tree is found very sparingly in 
Vermont. In favorable situations, at 
the south and southwest, it grows to 
the height of 70 or 80 feet, and with 
the disproportional diameter of not more 
than 18 or 20 inches. The wood is neith- 
er strong nor durable, but where plenti- 
ful, as it is easily split, it is much em- 
ployed for the rails of rural fences. 

For some notice of the Northern Cork 
Elm, XJlmus racemosa , and the Poplars, 
see page 174. 

Shade Trees. There are few if any of 
the forest trees which we have described, 
which are not more or less employed for 
shade, or ornament, about our yards and 
dwellings ; but there are some which 
seem to be much more suitable than oth- 
ers for this purpose. Among these are 
the sugar maple, the elm, and the moose- 
missa, or mountain ash. To the growth, 
of these, the soil and climate of most parts 
of the state are well suited, and they are 
all transplanted without difficulty. The 
larch too makes a beautiful shade tree, 
and so do several of our evergreens; but 
their transplanting is attended with much 
more difficulty. The best time for trans- 
planting trees generally is believed to b« 
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in the spring, just before the appearance 
of the leaves. 

Besides the native forest trees which 
have been used for shade and ornament, 
several exotics have been introduced for 
the same purposes. A little more than 30 
years ago the Lombardy poplar, populus 
dilatata , was brought into the state, and 
was, for a time, extensively propagated, 
and much admired. Its growth was ex- 
tremely rapid, and the appearance of the 
young tree was very pretty, but it was 
soon found that these were its only recom- 
mendations, which were more than coun- 
terbalanced by several positive objections. 
The wood was found to be soft and brit- 
tle, and nearly useless for fuel or any 
other purposes. As the barren and fertile 
flowers of this poplar grow on separate 
trees, and as none but trees bearing bar- 
ren flowers have been introduced into 
this country, no seed is brought to perfec- 
tion, and being propagated wholly by 
shoots, its growth, though rapid, was soon 
found to be feeble and sickly. Before the 
trees attained any considerable magni- 
tude, the top branches would begin to die 
and fall off, rendering them unsightly, 
and giving them, while young, the ap- 
pearance of decrepitude and decay, and 
littering the grounds and walks with limbs 
and rubbish. These circumstances, and 
the disgusting worms bred among their 
foliage, gradually lessened them in the 
public estimation, and for many years 
past no pains have been taken to propa- 
gate them. Many of the old trees have been 
cut down, and those which remain are 
enerally in a decaying, dilapidated con- 
ition, and the prospect now is that they 
will, in a few years, become extinct. 

The locust tree, Robinia pseudo-acacia, 
is one of our most beautiful and agreeable 
shade trees, and is very much prized, par- 
ticularly in the western part of t.hip fate. 
It thrives best on the light, war . soil, 
which was originally covered with forests 
of white pine, but either the soil or the 
climate of our mountain towns is unfa- 
vorable to its growth ; and hence it is not 
often met with in the central parts of the 
state. Fears are now entertained that all 
our locust trees will be destroyed by the 
Borer. 

Fruit Trees. For many years after the 
settlement of this state was commenced, 
very little attention was paid to the culti- 
vation of fruit trees. Apple orchards, it 
is true, were early planted in many places, 
and in some cases a few plumbs, cherries 
and perhaps pears, but they were gener- 
ally suffered to produce their natural fruit, 
and very little effort was made to improve 
it by pruning and cultivation. But for a 



few years past much more attention has 
been given to this subject, and many 
choice varieties of these fruits have been 
introduced and extensively propagated by 
grafting and budding. 

Apple. Pyrus malus . — This is our 
most important and abundant fruit, and is 
found to flourish in all parts of the state. 
In the older parts the orchards became 
very extensive, the trees large, and im- 
mense quantities of apples were produced. 
These were mostly manufactured into ci- 
der, in consequence of which much more 
cider was made than could well be con- 
sumed, in its crude state, even when it 
was customary for all to drink it as free- 
ly, or more so, than water, and the price 
abroad did not warrant the expense of 
transportation. Distillation was therefore 
resorted to, and large quantities of eider 
brandy were manufactured. The fanners 
generally having large orchards could 
each make, without inconvenience, from 
half a barrel to two or three barrels ofthis 
liquor, and when they had it in their hou- 
ses, as it did not seem to have cost them 
much, they felt themselves at liberty to 
use it very freely ; and to this single cir- 
cumstance may be traced the temporal 
and perhaps everlasting ruin of many of 
our previously thrifty farmers. This cause 
of ruin and misery was in the full tide of 
operation when the first general move- 
ment was made in New England on the 
subject of temperance. 

But after the spell was broken, which 
had so long bound down all our people to 
the use, or acquiescence in the use, of 
distilled spirits, and it was perceived that 
these liquors were not only unnecessary, 
but hurtful as a common drink, our far- 
mers began to perceive that those large 
portions of their lands which were cover- 
ed with apple orchards were not only 
yielding them no profit, but that which, 
under their present management, was do- 
ing them a real injury. From this time 
many endeavored to turn their apples to 
a better account, by feeding them to their 
cattle, and hogs, and horses, and for these 
purposes they were found to be valuable, 
but caution was necessary, that they 
should not be fed in too large quantities 
at a time, especially when the fruit was 
hard and sour. Many, whose orchards 
were extensive, cut down large portions 
of them, that the lands might be more 
profitably employed in the production of 
something else. At present our people 
appear more anxious to improve their fruit 
by grafting or inoculating choice varie- 
ties upon the trees they already have, 
than to enlarge their orchards ; and their 
are few countries which are capable of 
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producing a greater variety of fine apples 
than Vermont. 

The Pear Tree does not grow so well 
in the northern and central mountainous 
parts of the state, but it flourishes in the 
southeastern and western parts, where 
many choice varieties are cultivated and 
bear well. A few Quinces and Peaches 
are raised, but very little attention has 
been paid to their cultivation. That as 
good peaches may be raised in Vermont 
as in any other place, we think will hardly 
be disputed by any who ate of those which 
grew in our own garden in Burlington 
during the past and present year. Our 
remarks respecting the pear tree will ap- 
ply also to tile Plum. In the northern 
parts of the state, the native, or Canada 
Plum is much cultivated. It bears plen- 
tifully, and the fruit is tolerable. Our 
plum trees generally are very uncertain 
bearers. After bearing profusely one year 
they often pass several years without pro- 
ducing any fruit. Cherries flourish well, 
.and s.everal varieties are cultivated. 

The Siberian Crab Apple is cultivated in 
■the northern parts of the state, where it 
flourishes well, and bears abundantly. 
With sugar this fruit makes an excellent 
marmalade. 

Nuts. These are the walnut, chestnut, 
butternut, beech-nut, oak-nut or acorn, 
and liazle-nut, Ot walnuts we have three 
kinds, but the pignuts are much the most 
common. The shell bark hickory is 
found in some parts, but is not very 
abundant. The chestnut thrives only in 
the southern part of the state. Butter- 
nuts are common in most parts, and some 
years they are produced in very great 
abundance. It is esteemed a luxury by 
many, and in plentiful years large qnan- 
tities are gathered and dried. See page 215. 
The beechnut is the most plentiful nut 
found in the state, and it abounds in all 
parts. When the country was new the 
early settlers depended principally upon 
this nut for fattening their hogs. But 
it was in many places as necessary that 
they should be attended by a guard to 
protect them against the original proprie- 
tors, the bears, as it was that the first 
settlers should be guarded against the 
attacks of the Indians. Seepage 212. The 
jiazlenut grows on a shrub four or five 
feet high ; and, though quite common, 
hut little account is made of it. The 
above are all indigenous, and grow in a 
wild state without cultivation. Acorns 
too were formerly plentiful in many parts 
of the state, and these, like the beechnut, 
were for swine and bears a favorite arti- 
cle of food. 

Berries. Vermont produces a very con- 
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siderable variety of berries, both wild and 
cultivated, and many of them are highly 
serviceable, not only for desserts, but as 
at tides of food. One of the most impor- 
tant of these is the currant, of which we 
have four species. Of these the red, 
white, and black currant are largely cul- 
tivated in gardens, but the two former 
are most esteemed, and are much eaten, 
stewed or made into pies when green; 
and when ripe they are eaten raw, or in 
pies, or are preserved in sugar, and their 
juice mixed with clean sugar at the rate 
of one pound of the latter to a pint of the 
former, and boiled from 15 to 20 minutes 
m a tin or brass kettle, makes an exquis- 
ite jell, which may be kept in glass ves- 
sels for years without difficulty. The 
black currant has a -peculiar musky taste 
and odor, and, though liked by some, is 
not so generally esteemed. Black cur- 
lants are found in a wild stale in our for*' 
ests, and red currants are also found 
growing wild upon our mountains, the 
taste of which is much less agreeable than 
that cultivated in gardens. 

Whortleberries . of the various kinds, are 
produced in great plenty in different parts 
of the state, particularly on the pine 
plains in the neighborhood of lake Cham- 
plain. In plentiful years, the quantities 
of these berries offered for sale in our vil- 
lages along the western part of the state 
are very considerable. In 1841, which 
was remarkably productive in these ber- 
ries, the quantity brought into the village 
of Burlington between the 25th of June 
and the 1st of September, could not have 
fallen much, if any, short of 200 bushels. 

We have three kinds of raspberries, 
the red, black and white, all of which 
grow wild. The two latter are much im- 
proved by cultivation, and are consider- 
ably cultivated in gardens. The red 
raspberry is very abundant on most of 
oui hills and mountains. Gooseberries 
are found growing wild in all parts, but 
the fruit is generally small. Several 
choice foreign varieties have been intro- 
duced into our gardens, where they are 
easily cultivated and brought to a high 
degree of perfection. They are a luxury, 
which, with very little trouble, every 
family might enjoy. 

Blackberries, of two or three kinds, are 
common, and they are universally regard* 
ed as the most wholesome and delicious 
wild berry found in the state. A variety 
of this berry is occasionally found the 
color of which is a delicate yellowish 
white. It is sometimes cultivated in gar- 
dens, and, contradictory as the terms may 
seem, several have been able to assert, 
without. eon tyadictioi?, that they could eiir 
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tertain their visitants with a dessert of 
white black-berries . 

The barberry bush grows well in most 
parts of the state, but so little use is made 
of the berry that no effort is made to mul- 
tiply it. Two kinds of cranberries , the 
high and the low, are common in many of 
the swamps, and preserved, in sugar they 
make an agreeable and wholesome sauce. 
Of strawberries there are several kinds. 
The wild, or woods strawberry, though a 
pleasant fruit, is not found in sufficient 
quantities to be an object of much regard. 
The common field strawberry is diffused 
over the whole state, and in its season af- 
fords considerable quantities of delicious 
fruit, though it seldom grows to a large 
size. Several varieties of foreign straw- 
berries are cultivated in gardens. Some 
of these grow to a great size, and with 
proper attention a small plot of ground 
may be made to yield a very large quan- 
tity of choice fruit. The "fox and frost 
grapes grow wild in most parts of the 
state, and several exotic grapes are suc- 
cessfully cultivated in gardens, and Sear 
well. The large purple grape endures 
our climate and ripens its fruit without 
protection, and this is undoubtedly the 
most profitable for general cultivation. 
The more choice varieties must either be 
housed or buried to preserve them through 
the winter, and many of them require pro- 
tection and artificial heat, in order to 
bring their fruit to maturity. In addition 
to the above, we have the hobbleberry, 
the mulberry, the checkerberry, the par- 
tridge berry, and some others which are 
eaten, and several kinds, as the sumac, 
elder, juniper, &c., which are used in 
medicine or the arts. 

Medicinal Plants . — The native vegeta- 
bles of Vermont already contribute some- 
what to the MateriaMedica of the country, 
and when the medicinal p >perties of our 
plants become better known, it is proba- 
ble that the list of those which deserve to 
be employed in the healing art will be 
greatly increased. We are of the num- 
ber of those who look with miich more 
confidence to the vegetable than to the 
mineral kingdom, for aqtidotes to the va- 
rious diseases and ills .which flesh is heir 
to. Not that vye would go to the lengths 
of some of our name, and banish all miner- 
al substances from our pharmacopoeia, but, 
being fully persuaded that for removing a 
great majority of diseases, the remedies 
derived from the vegetable kingdom are 
not only more effectual, but far more safe 
than those derived from the mineral king- 
dom, we would gladly see the medicinal 
properties of our plants more thoroughly 
investigated, their reputed virtues can- 



vassed, and their proper places assigned 
them among ;the articles of our materia 
medica. 

In the preceding account of our forest 
trees, we have briefly mentioned the me- 
dicinal purposes to which the parts of sev- 
eral of them are applied. We had inten- 
ded in this place to notice a few of the 
many herbs and roots which are, or have 
been, of repute for their medicinal vir- 
tues, but we have not room. We would, 
however, remark that the G inseng, Pmiax 
quinquefolia, was the first medicinal root 
which attracted much attention in this 
state, and is the only one which has been 
to any considerable extent an article of 
exportation. This root had long been re- 
garded in China as a panacea , and was 
supposed to be indigenous only in that 
country and Tartary, till 1720, when it 
was discovered by the Jesuit Lafiian, in 
the forests of Canada. Such was the de- 
mand for the root in China, at that peri- 
od, that it soon became a considerable ar- 
ticle of commerce. Upon the settlement 
of this state the ginseng was found to 
grow here in great plenty and perfection, 
and it soon began to be sought with ea- 
gerness for exportation. For many years 
it was purchased at nearly all the retail 
stores in the state, and was sent to the 
seaports to be shipped to China. Those 
who dug the root sold it in its crude state 
for about 2 shillings or 34 cents per lb., 
and it was so plentiful in some places that 
digging it was a profitable business. The 
root is a mild, pleasant, and wholsome 
bitter, but it has never ranked very high 
as a medicine in this country, and its ex- 
portation and the clearing of the country 
has rendered it scarce. 

Flowering Plants. This state is partic- 
ularly rich, considering its northern sit- 
uation and mountainous surface, in beau- 
tiful flowering plants. Several of these 
have already been noticed in the observa- 
tions preliminary to the preceding cata- 
logue. Among our most singular flower- 
ing shrubs may be mentioned the Witch 
Hazel, Hobgmelis Virginica. This shrub 
puts forth its modest yellow blossoms us- 
ually in October, after the leaves have 
been killed by the frost, but the seed is 
not matured till the following year. 

Poisonous Plants , which are natives of 
Vermont, are not numerous. Enough, 
however, exist to render caution necessa- 
ry in gathering herbs, either for food or 
medicine. A few poisonous plants have 
also been introduced, and to some extent 
naturalized. Of these maybe mentioned 
the poison hemlock, which may be seen 
growing iq many placqs by the road- 
sides. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY OF VERMONT. 



When we commenced our undertaking 
four years ago, we had little doubt that 
there would be a Geological Survey of 
the state, under the patronage of the gov- 
ernment, in season to enable us to em- 
brace the results of it in the present work. 
In consequence of this expectation, we 
have devoted less attention to the geology 
of the state than to the other departments 
of our natural history ; and, a survey not 
having been undertaken, as we anticipa- 
ted, we must content ourselves for the 
present with only a few general remarks 
on these interesting subjects. Enough is 
already known to make it certain that our 
state ranks among the first in the Union 
in mineral resources, and by private and 
individual enterprise something has al- 
ready been done towards turning these 
resources to account, as may be seen by 
reference to our account of Strafford, 
Bennington, Plymouth, and some other 
towns in part third. The few remarks 
which we shall' offer will be presented 
under the heads of Rocks, Metals, and 
Minerals. 

Rocks. 

The ranges of rocks in this state, 
for the most part, extend through the 
state in lines parallel to the principal 
range of the Green Mountains. The 
greater part of the rocks are of primitive 
formation. The ranges, commencing on 
the west side of the state, according to 
Prof. Eaton, are nearly in the following 
order: — 1. Old Red Sandstone in an in- 
terrupted range ; — 2. Graywacke ; — 3. 
Transition, or Metaliferous Limestone, al- 
ternating with Transition Argillite; — 4. 
Transition, or Calciferous Sandstone; — 
5. Transition Argillite ; — 6. Primitive 
Argillite; — 7. Sparry Limestone; — 8. 
Granular Limestone;-9. Granular Quartz, 
containing hematitic iron ore and manga- 
nese, and lying at the foot of the 
Green Mountains on the west side; — 10. 
Hornblende Rock ;-rl 1. Gneiss, with al- 
ternating layers of Granite ; — 12. Mica 
Slate, constituting the middle ridge of the 
Green Mountains, and extending, in ma- 
ny places, a considerable distance down 
the eastern side. Most of these ranges 



of rocks extend through the whole length 
of the state; On the east side of the 
Mountains the geological features are not 
so well defined, nor so well known. Al- 
though there are here indications of 
ranges nearly parallel with those on the 
west side, they are frequently interrupted 
and jumbled together; the different rocks 
often being arranged in alternating lay- 
ers. The principal ranges of rocks in 
the central part of the state are nearly as 
exhibited in the following diagram of a 
vertical section passing from east to west, 
through CamePs Plump : 



1 2 3 4 




Graziite. This rock shows itself very 
sparingly in the Green Mountain range, 
and on the west side of the mountains 
hardly exists at all, except in small rolled 
masses. On the east side of the moun- 
tains it occurs in many places in Wind- 
ham and Windsor counties. In the north- 
ern part of Orange county, the southeast- 
ern part of Washington and southwestern 
part of Caledonia county, it constitutes 
the principal rock in situ. From this 
great granite region was obtained the ma- 
terial for building the State House. (See 
Part III , p. 9.). Orleans county abounds 
in huge granite boulders, which make 
excellent building stone. 

Gneiss. This occurs in many places 
along the summits of the Green Mountain 
range and in the counties of Windham 
and Windsor, where it serves a good pur- 
pose for walls, under-pinnings, &c. 

Mica Slate. This constitutes almost 
the entire middle range of the Green 
Mountains from Massachusetts to Cana- 
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da, and is met with more or less abun- 
dantly in all the counties on the east side 
of the mountains. It is of little value as 
a building stone, excepting for wall fen- 
ces, but is found in many places suitable 
for covering stone bridges, for flagging 
Btone, &c. In Halifax and some other 
places it is found of a quality suitable for 
common grave stones. 

Argillaceous Slate. Several considerable 
ranges of this slate are found in Vermont 
extending from south to north. It is 
abundant along Connecticut river, and in 
Windham county it is extensively quar- 
ried at Dummerston and other places for 
roof and writing slate. A range of this 
slate extends north from White river 
through Montpelier, which, at Berlin and 
some other places, affords slate of a very 
good quality. A dark colored glazefl va- 
riety of this slate extends along the east- 
ern margin of lake Champlain, the seams 
of which are filled with calcareous spar. 

Lime. The range of granular lime- 
Btone, which enters the state at Pownal, 
and extends almost directly north to Can- 
ada, is the most important in the state. 
This range affords excellent marble, which 
is extensively wrought in many towns in 
the counties of Bennington, Rutland and 
Addison. Very beautiful marble is also 
found at Swanton. Throughout all the 
western parts of the state limestone, for 
the manufacture of lime of the best qual- 
ity, is abundant. On the east side of the 
mountains, the best for the manufac- 
ture of lime is probably at Plymouth, 
near the head of Black river. ( See Part 
III , p. 140.) Some of this limestone is 
found to receive a very good polish as it 
has been wrought to some extent for mar- 
ble. The other most important localities 
are at Whitingham and in the southeast- 
ern part of Caledonia county. The lime 
on the east side of the mountains is not 
only more limited in quantity, but is 
darL colored, and otherwise inferior to 
that on the west. 

. Talcose Slate. This rock forms an in- 
terrupted range from Whitingham, on 
Massachusetts line, to Troy on Canada 
line. In this range are extensive beds of 
excellent steatite, or soap stone, which is, 
in many places, wrought into fire places, 
stoves, aqueducts, &c. The most impor- 
tant localities are at Grafton, Plymouth, 
Bridgewater, Bethel, Moretown and Troy. 
Talcose slate also abounds on the west 
side of the mountains in the county of 
Lamoille, and the eastern part of Frank- 
lin county. 

Serpentine. Nearly in connection with 
the Talcose range, on the east side of the 
mountains, this rock shows itself in many 



places ) — most extensively at Cavendish 
near Black river, and at Lowell near the 
source of Missisco river. At the former 
place, its connection with the limestone 
and steatite forms that most beautiful va- 
riety of marble called Verd Antique. ( See 
Part III , p. 48.) At the latter place is 
found beautiful precious serpentine, and 
several varieties of amianthus and asbes- 
tos. 

Metals. 

Iron ore , in the form of oxydes, is found 
in greater or less quantities in almost all 
parts of the state. The most important 
beds of this ore which have been opened 
on the west side of the mountains are at 
Bennington, Tinmouth, Pittsford, Chit- 
tenden. Brandon, Monkton and Highgate, 
and on the east side of the mountains at, 
Troy and Plymouth, for an account of 
which, see part third, under the respective 
names, particularly the latter. Sulphuret 
of iron is also abundant in many places. 
See Strafford , in part third. 

Manganese is abundant in connection 
with the iron ore at Plymouth, Benning- 
ton, Chittenden, tVc., and has already be- 
come a considerable article of exportation. 

Lead ore has been found in small quan- 
tities at Thetford, Sunderland, Morris- 
town, and some few other places. There 
is some prospect that the vein at Morris- 
town may prove valuable. It is situated 
upon the top of a large hill, in the seam 
in talcose slate, the strata of which are 
nearly vertical, and extend from north to 
south. The seam at the surface of the 
rock, which is bare for some distance, is 
perhaps 18 inches wide, and can be traced 
north and south several rods. This seam 
is filled with a substance which seems to 
be mostly quartz, in which the sulphuret of 
lead, or galena, is scattered, being in 
masses from the size of a pin-head to that 
of a man’s fist. The seam, which has 
been opened to the depth of several feet,- 
is found to increase in width downward, 
and to become richer in ore, but whether 
it will repay the expense of working is at 
present problematical. 

Copper ore is found sparingly at several 
places. At Strafford, where it has been 
found most plentifully, it has been smelt- 
ed for the copper. (See Part III, p. 166.) 

Silver is said to exist in a small propor- 
tion in the lead ore, but has been found 1 
here in no other connection. 

Gold has been found in the lower part 
of Windham county, but in no other part 
of the state. In 1826 a lump of native 
gold was found in Newfane weighing S 
ounces, and in Somerset it has been found 
in small particles in connection with tal- 
eose slate. 
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Miner ah. 

We shall close this short chapter by 
indicating some of the principal localities 
of interesting minerals, many of which 
will be still further noticed in part third, 
under the names of the towns in which 
they are situated. 

Actynolitc. — Windham, Grafton, New- 
fane, Brattleboro’, Norwich — the latter 
very beautiful. 

Agar lg Mineral. -Lyndon, Groton, Man- 
chester, 

Aluminous -S/ate.-Pownal, Rockingham. 
Amethyst. — Westminster, Ludlow. 
Amianthus. — Wey bridge, Mount Holly," 
Lowell, Barton. 

Argillaceous Slate. — Common . 

Asbestos. — Mount Holly, Lowell, Troy. 
Augite. — Charlotte, Chester. 

Bitter Spar. Grafton, Bridgewater, 

Lmvell. 

Blende.' — Orwell. 

Calcareous Spar. — Vergennes, Shore- 
ham, &c. 

Calcareous Tufa. — Clarendon, Middle- 
bury, Hub bard ton, Manchester, Orwell. 
Carbonate of Lime. — Common. 
Chalcedony . — New fan e . 

Chlorite. -- Grafton, Windham, Bethel, 
&c. 

Chrysophrase. — N e wfan e . 

Copper , (Carbonate Green). — Bellows 
Falls, ( S'ulpkurety ) Strafford, Waterbury. 
Copperas. — Strafford, Shrewsbury. 
Cyanite. — Grafton, Bellows Falls, Nor- 
wich. 

Diallage. — New Haven. 

Dolomite. — Jamaica. 

Epidote. — Middlebury, Chester, Berk- 
shire, &c. 

iVds^ar.-Townshend, Thetford, Monk- 
ton, &c. 

Fetid Limestone. — Shoreham, Bridport, 
&e. 

Flint. — Orwell. 

Fliiate of Lime. — Putney, Rockingham. 
Garnet Bethel, Bridgewater, Nor- 

wich, &c. 

Graphite , Plumbago , or Black Lead . — 
Hancock, Charlotte. 

Hornblende. — Jericho, Ludlow, &c. 
HorrasZofte.-Middlebury, Shoreham, Sal- 
isbury, Bennington, Orwell. 

Jasper.-** Middlebury, in rolled masses. 



Kaolin. — M onkton, Brookline. 

Lead , ( Sulphur et) or Galena. — Sunder- 
land, Thetford, Danby, Morristown. 

Lime , Fluate. — Putney, Rockingham. 
Thetford. 

Lime , Fetid Carbonate. — Bennington. 

Lilhomarge . — Benni ngton. 

Made . — Near Bellows Falls. 

Manganese , Oxyde.— Bennington, Bran- 
don, Monkton, Pittsford, Chittenden, Ply- 
mouth. 

Marble. — Sha.ftsbury, Manchester, Dor- 
set, Rutland, Middlebury, Swanton, Ply- 
mouth. 

Marl. — Peacham, Barnard, Benson, Al- 
burgh. 

Mica. — Chester, Craftsbury, Orange, 
Grafton, &c. 

Novacutite . , or Oil Slone . — Thetford, 

Memphremagog Lake. 

Polstoiw . — G r afto n , Ne wfane . 

Potter's Clap . — M i d d 1 e b u ry . 

Prehnite . — Bellows F alls. 

Quartz. — Common. Fetid Q., Shrews- 
bury. Greasy Q., Grafton, Hancock, 
New Haven, &,c. Quartz ChrysUd, 
Castle ton, Vergennes, Waitsfield, St. 
Johnsbury, &c. Milky Q., Stock- 
bridge, Grafton, Middlebury. Radia- 
ted Q., Hartford. Smoky Q., Shrews- 
bury, Wardsborough. Tabular Q., 
Windham. *- 

RuboUiic . — Bellows F alls. 

Scapolite ■ — B rattleborough . 

Schorl. — Grafton, Bridgewater, Brattle*- 
borough, Newfane, Dummerston, &c. 

Serpentine , Precious. — Lowell, Ludlow, 
Troy, Cavendish, Windham. 

Slaurolidc . — Rockingham, Vernon . 

Steatite. — Grafton, Bethel, Moretown, 
Bridgewater, Troy, &c. 

Stela, elite.. Bennington, Dorset, Fly-f w 

mouth, Montpelier. 

Sulphur. — Wilmington, Bridgewater. , 

Talc. — Grafton, Windham, Newfane, 
Ludlow, Bridgewater, Plan cock, Montpe- 
lier, Fletcher, &.c. 

1 'ilanium . — W h i t i n g ham. 

Tourmaline . — Peach am . 

Tremolitc . — Bellows Falls, Wardsboro* 

Tufa Calcareous. — Orwell, Clarendon, 
Middlebury, &c. 

Zinc. — Orwell. 

Zoisile. — Rock i ngham, W ardsboroughv 
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INDIAN AND COLONIAL WARS. 



Section I. 

Discovery of America — Discovery and Set- 
tlement of Canada — Discovery of Lake 
Champlain. 

The discovery of the American con- 
tinent by Christopher Columbus, in 1492, 
awakened a spirit of enterprize not only 
in Spain, but in all the principal nations 
of Europe. From each of these, expedi- 
tions were fitted out, and swarms of ad- 
venturers issued forth, either to immor- 
talize their names in the annals of discov- 
ery, or to enrich themselves and their 
country with the treasures of a new 
world. Spain took the lead in the career 
of discovery, and was followed by Eng- 
land, France and Holland; but while 
Spain, invited by the golden treasures of 
the Incas, was pursuing her -conquests 
and exterminating the defenceless natives 
in the south, the three latter nations were, 
for the most part, peaceably and success- 
fully prosecuting their discoveries in more 
northerly regions. 

In 1534, James Cartier, in the service 
of France, while exploring the continent 
of America in the northern latitudes, dis- 
covered the great gulf and river of Cana- 
da, to which he afterwards gave the name 
of St. Lawrence. The next year he re- 
turned with three ships, entered the St. 
Lawrence, and, having left his ships at 
anchor between the island of Orleans and 
the shore, he ascended the river St. Law- 
rence with his boats, 200 miles further, to 
Ft. ii. 1 



the Indian town of Hochelaga, where he 
arrived on the 2d day of. October, 1535. 
To this place he gave the name of Mont- 
real, ( Mount-royal,) which it has ever 
since retained. This was doubtless the 
first voyage ever made by civilized man 
into the interior of North America, and 
the first advance of a civilized people into 
the neighborhood of the territory of Ver- 
mont. 

Cartier and his companions were eve- 
ry where received by the natives with 
demonstrations of joy, and were treated by 
them with the greatest respect and ven- 
eration. The savages seemed to consider 
the Europeans as a higher order of beings, 
whose friendship and favors they deemed 
it of the highest importance to secure. 
And this was true not only of the Canada 
Indians, but of the natives of every part 
of the American continent ; and the sus- 
picions of the natives were not generally 
aroused, nor preparations made, either for 
defence or hostility, till the new comers 
had manifested their avarice .and mean- 
ness by the most cruel acts of injustice 
and violence. 

On the 4th of October, Cartier de- 
parted from ITochelaga, and on the 11th 
arrived safely with his party at the island 
of Orleans. Here he spent the winter, 
during which he lost many of his men by 
the scurvy, and in the spring returned to 
France. In 1540, Cartier again visited 
Canada and attempted to found a colony ; 
I but this colony was soon broken up, and no 
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QUEBEC SETTLED BY THE FRENCH. 



LAKE CHAMPLAIN DISCOVERED. 



further attempts were made by the French 
to establish themselves in this part of the 
country for more than half a century. In 
1603, Samuel Champlain, a French noble- 
man, sailed up the St. Lawrence, visited 
the several places, which Cartier had de- 
scribed, and, having obtained all the in- 
formation, which he could derive from the 
natives, respecting the interior of the 
country, he returned to France to com- 
municate his discoveries and to procure 
assistance in establishing a colony. 

It was not, however, till the year 1608. 
that the French court could be induced to 
fit out a fleet for the purpose of founding 
a colony on the river St. Lawrence. This 
fleet was placed under the command of 
Champlain, who, in the beginning of July, 
arrived at. a place called by the natives 
Quebec. The situation of this place being 
elevated and commanding, and it being 
mostly surrounded by water, rendering its 
defence easy, Champlain had in a former 
voyage designated it as the most eligible 
spot for beginning a settlement. He 
therefore, immediately commenced cut- 
ting down the timber, clearing the land, 
building houses, and preparing the soil 
for cultivation. Here he spent the fol- 
lowing winter, in the course of which his 
little colony suffered extremely from the 
scurvy and from the severity of the cli- 
mate. 

In the spring of 1609, Champlain left 
Quebec, accompanied by two other 
Frenchmen and a party of the natives, for 
the purpose of exploring the interior of the 
country, particularly the southern lakes, 
which the Indians informed him opened a 
Communication with a large and warlike 
nation called the Iroquois. Champlain 
proceeded up tlr- St. Lawrence and the 
river now called Jie Richelieu, till he ar- 
rived at a large lake. To this lake he gave 
his own name, which it still retains. Pro- 
, ceeding southward, he reached another 
lake lying to the southwest of lake Cham- 
plain, which he named St. Sacrement, 
but which is now known by the name of 
Lake George.* 

On the shores of lake George, they fell 
in with a party of the Iroquois, between 
whom and the Canada Indians, a war had 
long subsisted. A skirmish immediately 
ensued, but the Frenchmen being armed 
with muskets, it was soon decided in fa- 
vor of Champlain and his party. The Ir- 
oquois were put to flight, leaving 50 of 
their number dead upon the field, whose 

*lt is said to have been called Horicon by the 
natives. Mr. Spafford, in his Gazetteer of New 
York, page 979, says that the Indians called it 
Laniden-oit, signifying the tail of the lake, in allu- 
sion probably to its connexion with lake Champlain. 



scalps were taken and carried to Quebec. 
This was doubtless the first time the In- 
dians, in these regions, ever witnessed the 
effect of European arms, and it is proba- 
ble the panic produced in the astonished 
natives, contributed, not a little, to a fa- 
vorable and speedy termination of the 
combat.* 

Thus, so early as the year 1609, was 
lake Champlain, and the western borders 
of the present territory of Vermont, dis- 
covered and partially explored by the 
French ; and although, after this event, 
more than a century elapsed, before this 
tract of country became the residence of 
any civilized inhabitants, it was, during 
this period, and long after, the theatre of 
war, and a scene of Indian havoc and cru- 
elty, of the most appalling character. But 
these wars were wholly carried on by the 
Canada Indians and the French, whose 
settlements were rapidly extending up the 
St. Lawrence, on one part, and by the 
confederated nations of the Iroquois on 
the other, previous to the year 1664. This 
year the Dutch settlement of New Neth- 
erlands, was surrendered to the English, 
and its name changed to New York ; and 
from this period the country, now called 
Vermont, and lake Champlain became 
the great thoroughfare of the French and 
English colonies and their Indian allies in 
their almost incessant wars with each 
other. 



Section II. 

Progress of the English and Dutch settle- 
ments, from 1607 to 1638. 

While the French were founding their 
colony at Quebec, exploring the regions 
of Canada, and rapidly extending their 
settlements along the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, the other nations of Europe 
were not inactive. The English, after 
several unsuccessful attempts, succeeded 
in 1607, in making a permanent settle- 
ment upon the banks of James river in 
Virginia, and about the same time planted 
a small colony in the present State of 
Maine. In 1614, Capt. John Smith ex- 
plored the sea coast from Penobscot to 
cape Cod, drew a map of the same and 



* Champlain was made governor of the colony of 
Canada which ho established ; became a prisoner to 
the English, when Quebec surrendered to Sir David 
Kirk in 1629 j was restored to the government of 
Canada after the peace of 1632 ; and died at Quebec 
in December, 1635. He was upright and amiable 
in his deportment— was zealous in propagating the 
Roman Catholic faith, and was often heard to remark, 
that “ the salvation of one soul was of mQre value 
than the conquest of an empire.” 
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denominated the country New England. 

In 1609, Capt. Henry Hudson, at that 
time in the service of Holland, discovered 
and gave his own name to Hudson river, 
now in the state of New York, and in 1614, 
the Dutch began a settlement on the isl- 
and of Manhattan, where the city of New 
York now stands. To the country they 
gave the name of NewNetherlands and the 
town they called New Amsterdam, in al- 
lusion to the country and city they had 
left in Europe. About the same time they 
built fort Orange where Albany now is, 
and soon after began settlements at Sche- 
nectady and other places in the vicinity. 

In 1620, a band of English subjects, 
who, to avoid persecution, had 20 years 
before, taken refuge in Holland, and who 
were denominated ■puritans from their 
scrupulous religious conduct, embarked 
for America, where they hoped to be al- 
lowed the privilege of enjoying, undis- 
turbed, their peculiar notions, and of wor- 
shipping their Creator in that unadorned 
simplicity of manner, which they suppos- 
ed the scriptures to inculcate, but more 
perhaps to indulge the spirit of enterprise 
inherent in the Saxon race, and to find 
room for the exercise of bodily and mental 
powers, which could not remain inactive 
nor brook to be controlled. Their place 
of destination was the mouth of Hudson 
river; and, as they contemplated forming 
their settlement under the protection of 
the English, they had obtained a patent 
of lands from the Virginia company in 
England previous to their embarkation. 

After encountering many difficulties 
and delays they finally got to sea, but 
their pilot, either through treachery or 
ignorance, shaped his course so far to the 
northward, that the first land they discov- 
ered was cape Cod, distant more than 300 
miles from the nearest civilized settle- 
ment, and not within the limits of their 
patent. The season was so far advanced, 
it being now the 9th of November, that it 
was deemed expedient to attempt a set- 
tlement in the section of country where 
they were, and preparations for that pur- 
pose were immediately commenced. Af- 
ter spending some time in exploring the 
coasts and harbors ; and after having 
formed themselves into a body politic 
under the crown of England and chosen 
John Carver, their governor, they landed 
on the 22d day of December, and began a 
settlement, which they called New Plym- 
outh, (now Plymouth in Massachusetts,) 
in allusion to the town they had left in 
England. 

This colony at first consisted of 101 
persons ; but the severity of the climate, 
the want of accommodations, their unu- 



sual hardships and a mortal sickness 
which prevailed, reduced their number to 
56 before the opening of the next spring. 
Their drooping spirits were however re- 
vived during the next summer, by the 
arrival of supplies from England and by a 
considerable addition to the number of 
settlers. From this time the affairs of the 
Plymouth colony assumed a brighter as- 
pect, and the settlements in these parts 
were rapidly extended. 

As early as the year 1623, the English 
had begun settlements at Portsmouth and 
Dover in the present state of New Hamp- 
shire, and, in 1633, they had penetrated 
the wilderness to Connecticut river and 
established themselves at Windsor in 
Connecticut. In 1635, they had extended 
their settlements northward up this river 
as far as Springfield in Massachusetts, 
and soon after they established themselves 
at Deerfield. Thus early were the French 
on the north, the Dutch on the south and 
the English on the east advancing their 
settlements into the neighborhood of the 
present state of Vermont. 

A short time previous to the arrival of 
the Plymouth colony a mortal sickness 
had prevailed among the natives, by which 
the country, in the neighborhood of their 
landing, had been almost divested of in- 
habitants. But the natives, who remain- 
ed, welcomed the English with demon- 
strations of joy, and seemed disposed to 
admit the new comers into their country 
upon friendly terms. But the repeated 
acts of injustice and extortion on the part 
of the settlers, and the astonishing rapidi- 
ty with which their settlements were ex- 
tending over the country, at length arous- 
ed the jealousy of the Indians, and in 
1630, a general conspiracy was formed by 
the Narragansets and other tribes, the ob- 
ject of which w ? as the total extermination 
of the English. The settlers, however, 
were seasonably informed of the plot, and 
their vigorous preparations to defeat it 
effectually deterred the Indians from at- 
tempting its execution. 

But, soon after this event, the English 
settlers were involved in a war with the 
Pequots, a powerful tribe of Indians, who 
inhabited the northwestern parts of Con- 
necticut. This war was prosecuted with 
vigor on both sides, but was terminated in 
1637 by the complete overthrow of the 
Pequots. Seven hundred of the Indians 
were slain, some fled to the Mohawks, by 
whom they were treacherously murdered, 
and the Pequots, who remained in the 
country and the other tribes of Indians 
were so much terrified at the prowess of 
the English as to be restrained from open 
hostilities for nearly forty years. 
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Section III. 



French and English Colonies — Transac- 
tions in the vicinity of Vermont from 

1638 to 1705. 

Although both the French and English 
eolonies had long been in the habit of fur- 
nishing the Indians with arms, ammuni- 
tion, provisions and clothing, when going 
to war either among themselves, or with 
an opposite colony ; yet previously to the 
year 1689, no expedition had ever been 
fitted out in one colony for the express 
purpose of aiding the Indians in their dep- 
redations upon another. This year it was 
resolved by the French to attempt, by the 
aid of the Canada Indians, the conquest 
of the province of New York, which had 
now been for some time in possession of 
the English. They looked upon this 
course as the only effectual method of 
subduing their most inveterate and troub- 
lesome enemy, the Iroquois.* 

It was proposed that a large body of 
Canadians and Indians should march by 
the way of lake Champlain, and fall upon 
Albany and the other northern settle- 
ments ; and that the city of New York 
should be at the same time attacked by a 
fleet, ordered for that purpose from France. 
But while preparations were making and 
before the arrival of the fleet, the Iroquois 
made a descent upon Canada, plundered 
and burnt Montreal and broke up most of 
the frontier settlements. Frontenac, the 
French general, was so much dishearten- 
ed by these calamities, that he relinquish- 
ed the hope he had entertained of con- 
quering New York, but he considered 
some attempt against the English settle- 
ments indispensable, in order to revive the 
drooping spirits of the Canadians and In- 
dians. 

Two parties were therefore sent out. 
One of these, under the command of M. 
Hertel, on the 18th of March, 1690, suc- 
ceeded in destroying the fort at Salmon 
falls in New Hampshire, where they slew 
30 of the English and took 54 prisoners, 
whom they carried to Canada. The other 
party, consisting of 200 French and 50 
Indians, commanded by D’Aillebout, set 
out from Montreal in the beginning of 
January, and, proceeding by the way of 
lake Champlain, directed their march to- 
wards Schenectady, a settlement on the 
Mohawk river, 14 miles northwest from 
Albany. But on account of the length of 
their march through deep snows in the 

* The Iroquois, or Six Nations, had their chief 
residence on the Mohawk river, and to the south*- 
ward of Lake Ontario in the state of New York, 
but their predatory excursions and the terror of 
their arms extended to a great distance around. 



midst of winter, they were reduced to 
such extreniities of hunger and fatigue, 
when they arrived in the vicinity of this 
place, that they thought seriously of sur- 
rendering themselves to the English as 
prisoners of war. They, however, sent 
forward their spies, who reported, on their 
return, that the inhabitants were in no 
apprehension of danger — that the soldiers 
were few and undisciplined, and that the 
place was in no condition for defence. 

Encouraged by this intelligence, the 
party moved forward, and on the 8th of 
February, 1690, at 11 o’clock in the even- 
ing, they entered the village of Schenec- 
tady, and, separating into small parties, 
appeared before every house at the same 
time. Never was a place more complete- 
ly surprised. Without the least appre- 
hension of danger the inhabitants had just 
retired to their beds, and, while their 
senses were now locked in the soundest 
sleep, the terrible onset was made. A 
general shriek aroused the place, and to 
many it was the shriek of death. The 
terrified and bewildered inhabitants at- 
tempted to rise from their beds, but they 
rose only to meet the tomahawk, which 
was lifted for their destruction. The whole 
village was instantly in flames ; and to 
add to this heart rending scene, the infer- 
nal yell of the savage was incessantly 
commingled with the shrieks and the 
groans of the dying. 

In this massacre no less than 60 per- 
sons perished ; and 27 were taken prison- 
ers and carried by the French and In- 
dians into captivity. They, who escaped 
the hands of the enemy, fled nearly na- 
ked towards Albany through a deep snow, 
which had fallen that very night. Of 
those who succeeded in reaching Albany, 
no less than 25 lost some one, or more, of 
their limbs by the severity of the frost. 
The news of this awful tragedy reached 
Albany about day break and spread uni- 
versal consternation among the inhabit- 
ants. The enemy were reported to be 
1400 strong, and many of the citizens of 
Albany advised to destroy the city and 
retreat down the river towards New York. 
But Col. Schuyler and some others at 
length succeeded in rallying the inhabit- 
ants, and a party of horse soon set off for 
Schenectady. Not thinking themselves 
sufficiently strong to venture a battle, the 
enemy were suffered to remain in the 
place till noon, when, having destroyed 
the whole village, they returned to Cana- 
da with their prisoners, and with 40 of the 
best horses loaded with the spoils. 

On the first of May following, commis. 
sioners from the several English colonies 
met at the city of New York for the pur- 
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pose of concerting measures for the com- 
mon safety and defence. Here it was 
agreed that the conquest of Canada would 
be the only effectual means of securing 
peace and safety to their frontiers, and it 
was recommended that vigorous efforts be 
made for the accomplishment of that ob- 
ject. Two expeditions were therefore 
planned ; one under Sir William Phipps, 
which was to proceed against Quebec 
by water, and the other under J ohn Win- 
throp, which was to be joined by the Iro- 
quois, and ? . proceeding/by the way of lake 
Champlain, was to attack Montreal. The 
latter expedition was abandoned on ac 
count of the lateness of the season and 
the refusal of the Iroquois to join it, and 
the one under Phipps proved unsuccess- 
ful. 

In the summer of 1691, Col. Schuyler 
put himself at the head of a party of Mo- 
hawks, who were a tribe of the Iroquois, 
and passing through lake Champlain and 
the western borders of Vermont, made a 
successful descent upon the French set- 
tlements on the river Richelieu, in which 
were slain 300 of the enemy ; a number 
exceeding that of his own force. In J an- 
uary, 1695, a party of six or seven hun- 
dred French and Indians marched by the 
way of lake Champlain and attacked the 
Mohawks in their own country. Intelli- 
gence of these transactions no sooner 
reached Albany, than Schuyler, at the 
head of 200 volunteers, hastened to their 
relief. Several engagements ensued, in 
which Schuyler had the advantage, and 
the enemy were soon compelled to make 
a hasty retreat to Canada. 

These reciprocal depredations were 
continued till the treaty between France 
and England, in 1697, put an end to hos- 
tilities and restored peace to the colonies. 
But this peace was of short continuance. 
War was again declared in Europe in 
1702, and in this the colonies were soon 
involved. During this war the frontiers 
of New England were kept in continual 
alarm by small parties of the enemy and 
suffered severely. The town of Deerfield 
in Massachusetts had been settled some 
years and was at this time in a very flour- 
ishing condition : but, being the most 
northerly settlement on Connecticut riv- 
er, excepting a few families at Northfield, 
the French and Indians devoted it to de- 
struction. 

In the winter of 1704, a, party of about 
300 of the enemy under De Rouville set 
out upon an expedition against this ill- 
fated place. They proceeded up lake 
Champlain to the mouth of Winooski, or 
Onion river, and, following up that stream, 
they passed over to Connecticut river. 



Proceeding down the Connecticut upon 
the icej they arrived in the vicinity of 
Deerfield on the 29th of February. Here 
they concealed themselves till the latter 
part of the night, when, perceiving that 
the watch had left the streets and that all 
was quiet, they rushed forward to the 
attack. The snow was so high as to en- 
able them to leap over the fortifications 
without difficulty, and they immediately 
separated into several parties so as to> 
make their attack upon every house at 
the same time. The place was complete- 
ly surprised, the inhabitants having no- 
suspicions pf the approach of the enemy 
till they entered their houses. 

Yet surprised and unprepared as they 
were, the people of Deerfield made a 
vigorous defence ; but were at length 
overpowered by the enemy. Forty-seven 
of the inhabitants were slain, the rest 
captured and the village plundered and 
set on fire. About one hour after sunrise 
the enemy hastily departed ; and although 
pursued and attacked by a party of the 
English, they succeeded in escaping to 
Canada, where they arrived with their 
prisoners and booty after afatiguing march 
of25 days.* For several years after the- 
destruction of Deerfield the frontiers, both 
of Canada and the New England provin- 
ces, were one continued scene of massa- 
cre and devastation. 



Section IV. 

French and English Colonies. — Transac- 
tions in Vermont and its vicinity from 
1705 to 1749. 

The merciless depredations upon the 
frontiers of New England still continuing, 
it was again determined, in 1709, to at- 
tempt the conquest of Canada. The plan 
of operations was very similar to that de- 
vised iji 1690. Quebec was to be attack- 
ed by water, and an army of provincial 
troops was at the same time to proceed by 
the way of lake Champlain and reduce 
Montreal. But the failure of Great Brit- 
ain to furnish a fleet for the enterprise 
against Quebec, and the mortal sickness, 
which prevailed among the troops collect- 



* One of the prisoners, taken in this descent upon 
Deerfield and carried to Canada, was the Rev. John 
Williams, who was grandfather of the Rev. Samuel 
Williams, L. L. D. the earliest and ablest historian 
of Vermont, and great grandfather of the Hon. 
Charles K, Williams, the present Chief Judge of the 
Supreme Court of tips State. He was born at 
Roxbury, Mass, in 1^64; graduated at Harvard * 
College in 1683 ; settled at Deerfield, where he was 
taken in- 1704 was exchanged and returned to 
Deerfield in 1706 j and died in 1728. 
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ed at Wood Creek, and designed to act 
against Montreal, defeated all their plans, 
and the army raised was consequently dis- 
banded. The failure of these designs 
against Canada, again left the English 
frontiers exposed to all the horrors of In- 
dian warfare. 

The next year the English colonies fit- 
ted out an expedition against the French 
settlements at A cadia, and encouraged by 
their success, they now began to medi- 
tate another attempt upon Canada. The 
same plan of operations was adopted, 
whith on two former occasions they had 
been unable to carry into effect. Quebec 
was to be invested by water, and Mont- 
real was to be at the same time assailed 
by an army, which was to enter Canada 
by the way of lake Champlain. The fleet 
designed to proceed against Quebec was 
therefore collected and equipped at Bos- 
ton, and the army, which was to reduce 
Montreal, was collected at Albapy ; and 
the most sanguine hopes of success pre- 
vailed throughout the colonies. But all 
these hopes were blasted in one fatal 
night. The fleet sailed from Boston on 
the 30th of July, 1711, and just as it enter- 
ed the.St. Lawrence it encountered a storm 
in which eight of the vessels were wreck- 
ed and more than a thousand of the men 
perished. 

The army designed to enter Canada by 
the way of lake Champlain, had advanced 
but a short distance from Albany, when 
they received the disheartening intelli- 
gence of the disaster which had befallen 
the fleet. They immediately returned ; 
the expedition was given lip and the ar- 
my disbapded. Thus terminated the third 
attempt apthe conquest of Canada, leav- 
ing the frontiers still exposed to the in- 
roads of a merciless foe. A peace was, 
however, concluded in Europe between 
Great Britain and France about this time, 
which put an end to the contest between 
their colonies in America, and during the 
next year treaties of peace were made 
with most of the hostile Indian tribes. 
But the peace with the Indians was of 
short continuance. They had long been 
jealous of the growing power of the Eng- 
lish, and were ready to seize upon the 
most trifling injury as a pretext for the 
renewal of hostilities. 

From the year 1720 to 1725, a very de- 
structive war was carried on between the 
eastern Indians and the New England 
provinces. The French and English were 
at this time at peace ; but the French mis- 
sionaries, and the governor of Canada 
himself, were actively employed in insti- 
gating the Indians to hostilities. In tile 
progress of this war the English made a 



successful expedition against the Indian 
town of Norridgewok, where they slew 
the Jesuit missionary, Rasies, and 80 In- 
dians, and destroyed the town ; and it was 
during this war, in the year 1724, that 
the first civilized establishment was made, 
within the present limits of Vermont, by 
the erection of fort Dummer. 

To the year 1725, a long peace succeed- 
ed, not only between France and Eng- 
land, but also between the colonies and 
the various Indian tribes. But the colo- 
nies, during this time, were not inactive. 
They were busily employed in advancing 
their out-posts, extending their settle- 
ments and preparing for future emergen- 
cies. The English had established a 
trading-house at Oswego in 1722. In 
1726, the French, in order more effectu- 
ally to secure to themselves the trade 
with the natives, launched two vessels 
on lake Ontario and repaired their fort at 
Niagara. In 1731, the French came up 
lake Champlain and established them- 
selves in the present township of Addison 
in Vermont, and shortly after erected a 
fortress upon a point of land on the west 
side of the lake and nearly opposite, which 
they called St. Frederick, but which af- 
terwards took the name of Crown Point. 

The country along lake Champlain, 
where these establishments were made, 
belonged to the Iroquois Indians, but was 
claimed by New York and was granted in 
1696 to one Dellius, a Dutch clergyman 
at Albany. By the English colonies, the 
proceedings of the French were observed 
with much solicitude ; yet on account of 
the internal divisions in the province of 
New York, no effectual measures were 
taken to prevent them. Thus were the 
French permitted to make their advances 
towards the English settlements and, up- 
on lands claimed by the English, to erect 
a fortress, which would enable them to 
prosecute their future expeditions against 
the frontiers of New York and New Eng- 
land, with facility and safety. jjj • 

In 1744, Great Britain and France were 
once more involved in war, which soon 
extended to their colonies and their In- 
dian allies, when the English began to 
experience in the depredations of the ene- 
my, their extreme folly in permitting the 
French to establish themselves at Crown 
Point. Hoosic fort, at Williamstown in 
Massachusetts, and near the south-west 
corner of Vermont, was at this time the 
most northern post of the English in the 
western part of New England.* Against 
this place an army of about 900 French 

* The site of this fort is still pointed out between 
the two villages of Williamstown and North Adams 
in Berkshire county, Mass.— Hall, 
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and Indians, under M. de Vaudreuil, pro- 
ceeded from Crown Point in August, 
1740, and on the 20th of that month ap- 
peared before the fort. The garrison con- 
sisted of only 33 persons, including wo- 
men and children, and was commanded 
by Col. Hawks, who, after a vigorous 
defence of 28 hours, and having expended 
nil his ammunition, surrendered to the 
enemy. Hawks lost but one man, while 
more than 40 of the assailants were either 
slain or mortally wounded ; and he sup- 
posed that, had he been well supplied 
with ammunition and provisions, he 
should have been able to have defended 
the fort against all the assaults of his 
numerous army. 

The English had, at this time, extend- 
ed their settlements as far northward 
along Connecticut river as Number Four , 
now Charlestown, in New Hampshire, 
nnd had erected several small forts on the 
west side of that river, in the vicinity of 
fort Dummer. Among these were Bridge- 
man’s and Startwell’s fort in Vernon, 
Vermont, formerly a part of the township 
of Hinsdale, New Hampshire. Bridge- 
man’s fort was attacked the 24th of June, 
1746, by a party of 20 Indians, who killed 
two of the English, wounded one and 
took several prisoners, but were finally 
repulsed. They, however, succeeded the 
next year, in taking and destroying this 
fort, in killing several of the inhabitants, 
and in carrying a number of others into 
captivity. 

In 1747, the settlement at Number Four 
was abandoned by the inhabitants, and 
the fort at that place was garrisoned by 
30 men under the command of Capt. 
Phinehas Stevens. On the 4th of April 
a party of 400 French and Indians under 
M. Debeline surrounded this fort, and 
commenced an attack by firing upon it 
on all sides. This proving ineffectual, 
the enemy next endeavored to burn the 
fort by setting fire to the fences and huts 
around it, and by discharging flaming ar- 
rows upon it. Not succeeding in this, 
they next prepared a wheel carriage which 
they loaded with faggots, and by pushing 
this before them, they endeavored by it 
to set fire to the fort while it protected 
them from the fire of the garrison. 

All these attempts were, however, de- 
feated by the vigilance and bravery of 
Stevens and his men, and at length an 
interview took place between the two 
•commanders. At this interview Debeline 
boasted of his superior numbers, express- 
ed his determination to storm the fort, 
and described in glowing colors the hor- 
rid massacre which would ensue if the 
fort was not surrendered without further 



resistance. To all this Stevens coolly 
replied; “ J can assure you that my men 
are not afraid to die.” After this inter- 
view the attack was renewed with much 
spirit, and after continuing it for three 
days without success, the French com- 
mander proposed to Stevens that he would 
abandon the siege and return to Canada 
on condition that the garrison would sell 
them provisions for the journey. This 
Stevens absolutely refused, but proposed 
to give them five bushels of corn for eve- 
ry captive for whom they would leave a 
hostage, until they could be brought from 
Canada. The enemy, not relishing these 
conditions, after firing a few guns, with- 
drew, leaving Stevens in peaceable pos- 
session of the fort. 

In this siege Stevens lost not a man, 
and had but two men wounded. The loss 
of the enemy was not ascertained, but 
must have been very considerable. And 
so highly was the gallantry of Stevens on 
this occasion esteemed by Sir Charles 
Knowles, a British naval officer then at 
Boston, that he presented him an elegant 
sword ; and from this circumstance the 
township, when it was incorporated, re- 
ceived the name of Charlestown. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the war, which did 
not entirely cease till 1749, the New Eng- 
land frontiers were continually harrassed 
by small parties of Indians, but no con- 
siderable expeditions were undertaken, 
either by the French or English colonies. 



Section V. 

French and English Colonies — from 1748 
to 1756. Braddock defeated, — the French 
defeated at fort William Henry. 

By the treaty concluded between Great 
Britain and France in 1748, at Aix la 
Chapelle, the controversy respecting 
claims in America was to be referred to 
commissioners appointed by the sover- 
eigns of the two nations. These commis- 
sioners met at Paris in 1752, and labored 
for some time to establish the claims of 
their respective courts ; but they found 
it impossible to come to an agreement on 
the subject, and soon after the two coun- 
tries were again involved in war, in 
which their colonies, as usual, shortly 
after participated. 

In 1754, a convention of delegates from 
the several English provinces convened 
at Albany for the purpose of devising 
some general and efficient plan of opera- 
tions in the struggle which was about to 
ensue. Here it was resolved to apply to 
the British Parliament for an act consti- 
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tuting a grand legislative council, to be 
composed of delegates from the several 
legislative assemblies in the colonies, and 
subject to the negative of a president gen- 
eral appointed by the crown. But this 
plan of union had the singular fortune to 
be rejected both by the colonies and the 
mother country. By the colonies it was 
supposed to give to the crown preroga- 
tives which would endanger their liber- 
ties, and by the king it was supposed to 
concede to the colonial assemblies rights 
and powers, which he was by no means 
prepared to acknowledge. 

It was on the 4th of July, 1754, that 
the above plan of American union was 
agreed to by the convention, and it is 
worthy of remark that this plan was con- 
summated, July 4th, 1776, just 22 years 
from that day, by the declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence. During the delib- 
erations of the convention, and the inter- 
change of views and opinions between 
the colonies and the mother country, the 
colonies themselves were making every 
preparation for the defence of their fron- 
tiers. In the beginning of the year 1755, 
Governor Shirley convened the assembly 
of Massachusetts, and communicated to 
them a plan, which he had formed, for the 
reduction of the French fortress at Crown 
Point. The assembly readily concurred, 
and commissioners were sent to the neigh- 
boring provinces to request their assist- 
ance and co-operation. 

Col. Johnson, of the province of New 
York, was appointed to command this ex- 
pedition, and all the northern colonies 
were engaged in making preparations for 
it, when Gen. Braddock arrived in Vir- 
ginia with two Irish regiments. A con- 
vention of the several governors and 
commanders in the English colonies, was 
therefore immediately assembled at Alba- 
ny, in which it was determined that, 
during the summer, four different expedi- 
tions should he undertaken against the 
French ; namely ; — one under the direc- 
tion of Braddock against fort Du Quesne, 
— one under Shirley against Niagara, — 
one under Johnson against Crown Point, 
and one under Cols. Monckton and Wins- 
low against the French settlements in 
Nova Scotia. 

Braddock.set out for fort Du Quesne on 
the 20th of April, with 2200 men and 
marched forward confident of victory and 
fame, but, disregarding the advice of his 
officers and unaccustomed to American 
warfare, he fell into an ambuscade of 
about 400 French and Indians, by whom 
he was defeated and slain. The regular 
troops were thrown into the utmost con- 
fusion by the unexpected onset and fiend- 



like yells of the savages, but the Virginia 
militia, which Braddock had disdainfully 
placed in the rear, being trained to Indian 
fighting, continued unbroken and, by the 
prudent management of George Wash- 
ington, then a Colonel of the militia and 
Aid to Braddock, so effectually covered 
the retreat as to save a part of the army 
from destruction. 

The army, designed for the reduction of 
the fort at Niagara, effected nothing, ex- 
cept the strengthening of the fortifications 
at Oswego. Johnson, having collected 
five or six hundred provincial troops at 
Albany for the expedition against Crown 
Point, sent them forward, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Lyman, to the carrying 
place between the Hudson and lake 
George, where they erected fort Edward. 
Johnson did not leave Albany till the 10th 
of August, and the latter part of that 
month he advanced 15 miles beyond fort 
Edward and encamped near the south 
end of lake George. 

Shortly after his arrival at this place, he 
received intelligence from his scouts that 
the French had taken possession of Ticon- 
deroga, which commanded the communi- 
cation between lake George and lake 
Champlain. Johnson was aware of the 
importance of this post, and hastened his 
preparations that he might move forward 
and dislodge the enemy. But before his 
batteaux and artillery were in readiness, 
the French had erected fortifications suf- 
ficiently strong to defend themselves 
against surprise, or an easy conquest. 

Alarmed by the exaggerated account 
of the English force assembled at lake 
George, and designed for the reduction 
of the fort at Crown Point, Baron Dieskau 
hastened forward to its defence with a 
considerable army of French and Indians. 
But having ascertained that an immediate 
attack from the English was not to be ex- 
pected, he resolved to move forward and 
attack the English in their camp, and if 
successful, proceed further and perhaps 
get possession of Albany and Schenecta- 
dy. He embarked his army, consisting 
of 1800 men, in batteaux and landed at 
South bay, which is near the south end of 
lake Champlain. Here he learned from 
an English prisoner that fort Edward was 
almost defenceless, and that Johnson’s 
camp at lake George was protected nei- 
ther by entrenchments, nor by cannon. 

Dieskau, therefore, directed his march 
towards fort Edward, and when within 
three or four miles of the place, commu- 
nicated to his army his design of attack- 
ing the fort, and expressed to them entire 
confidence of success. His army, which 
consisted mostly of Canadians and In- 
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dians, were not however so sanguine in 
their expectations. They by no means 
relished the idea of making an assault 
upon the fort, where they should be ex- 
posed to the destructive fire of can- 
non ; but they expressed a willingness to 
attack the English in their camp at lake 
George, where they supposed that mus- 
kets would be the only arms employed 
against them. Under these circumstances 
Dieskau found it necessary to comply 
with the inclination of his troops and im- 
mediately altered the direction of his 
march and proceeded towards the Eng- 
lish encampment. 

Johnson had no intelligence of the ap- 
proach, or of the designs of the enemy 
till after their departure from South bay, 
when he learned that a large body of 
French and Indians were on their march 
towards fort Edward. He immediately 
sent off two separate messengers to ap- 
prise the garrison of the intended attack, 
and to bring him intelligence respecting 
the force and designs of the enemy. One 
of these messengers was intercepted and 
slain; the other returned about midnight, 
and reported that he saw the enemy about 
four miles to the northward of fort Ed- 
ward, and evidently designing an attack 
upon that place. In the morning it was 
resolved in a council of war that one 
thousand English and a number of In- 
dians should be detached and sent under 
the command of Col. Williams to inter- 
cept the enemy in their return to lake 
Champlain, either as victors or defeated 
in their designs upon fort Edward. 

The English encampment had lake 
George on one side, and two other sides 
were covered by swamps and thick woods; 
and after the departure of the detachment 
a slight brea.st-work of logs was thrown 
up and a few cannon, which had just ar- 
rived, were planted in front, which was 
the only assailable side. Williams had 
proceeded only four miles when he met 
the enemy in full march towards John- 
son’s encampment. An engagement im- 
mediately ensued, but Williams was obli- 
ged to retreat before the superior force of 
the enemy. Johnson, hearing the firmer 
and perceiving that it approached, beat to 
arms and dispatched Col. Cole with 300 
men to cover the retreat, while he made 
the best preparation he could for receiv- 
ing the enemy. About 10 o'clock some 
small parties came running back to the 
camp with intelligence that the detach- 
ment was attacked on all sides and was 
retreating ; and soon after they who es- 
caped returned in considerable bodies to 
the encampment. 

At half after eleven o'clock, the enemy 

Pt. it. 2 



were seen to approach in regular order, 
aiming directly towards the centre of the 
encampment. When they arrived within 
about 150 yards of the breast work, they 
halted, and the Canadians and Indians 
filed off upon the right and left flanks. 
The regular troops then moved forward 
and commenced the attack upon the cen- 
tre by platoon firing, which, on account 
of the distance, produced little effect. A 
brisk fire was now opened upon the ene- 
my by the artillery stationed at the breast- 
work, which so terrified the Canadians 
and Indians, that they immediately be- 
took themselves to the swamps, where 
from behind logs and trees they kept up 
an irregular fire upon the encampment. 

The engagement now became general, 
and the French regular troops, for some 
time, maintained their ground and order; 
but finding themselves abandoned by the 
Canadians and Indians, and suffering se- 
verely by the incessant fire from^the 
breast-work, they at length directed their 
attack to the right, where they were re- 
ceived with firmness by the regiments of 
Ruggles, Williams and Titcomb. After 
continuing an unsuccessful attack upon 
this point for about an hour, and sustain- 
ing a heavy loss from the fire of the Eng- 
lish, Dieskau attempted a retreat, as the 
only means of saving the remainder of his 
troops. 

Observing his intention, a party of the 
English leaped over their breast-work, 
and falling upon the rear of the French 
soon dispersed them. Dieskau was found 
resting upon the stump of a tree, wound- 
ed and unable to walk. As a provincial 
soldier approached him, he was putting 
his hand in his pocket for his watch to 
present to him ; but the soldier, suppos- 
ing that he was feeling for a pocket pistol, 
discharged his musket at him and gave 
him a mortal wound in his hip. 

The enemy on their retreat collected 
and made a halt at the place where the 
engagement began in the morning with 

the detachment under Col. Williams. 

Here they were attacked by a party of 200 
men under the command of Capt. M’Giu- 
nes, a New Hampshire officer, who had 
been ordered from fort Edward to the aid 
of the main army under Johnson. The 
attack was made with impetuosity and 
spirit, and the French, after a resistance 
of nearly two hours, were again dispersed 
in every direction. In this last engage- 
ment the English lost 12 men, and the 
brave M’Ginnes died a few days after his 
arrival at Johnson’s encampment, of the 
wounds he had received. 

The whole loss of the English in these 
several engagements was 130 slain, and 
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60 wounded. Among the slain were Col. 
Williams, Maj. Ashley, and Captains In- 
gersoll, Porter, Ferrel, Stoddard and M’- 
Ginnes, and among the wounded was 
Col. Johnson. Of the Indians belonging 
to Johnson’s army about 40 were slain, 
among whom was Hendrick, a distin- 
guished Mohawk sachem. The loss of 
the French was about 700 slain, and 
among these were several officers of dis- 
tinction. Johnson was deterred by fear, 
or some other cause, from pursuing the 
retreating enemy, or making any attempt 
upon their works on lake Champlain ; and 
the remainder of the campaign of 1755, 
was spent in erecting a fort at the south 
end of lake George, which was afterwards 
called fort William Henry. 



Section VI. 

French and English Colonies — from 1 756 

to J758. Fort William Henry surren- 
dered to the French — Massacre of the 

garriso7i. 

In 1756 a considerable number of troops, 
and several distinguished officers arrived 
from England, and a large provincial ar- 
my was collected at Albany and at fort 
William Henry. But while the English 
officers were deliberating upon the course 
to be pursued and the troops were lying 
inactive, the French, under the brave 
Montcalm, were prosecuting their affairs 
with energy and success. With scarcely 
any loss on their part, they succeeded in 
taking and demolishing the forts at Os- 
wego, where they took 1400 prisoners, 
120 pieces of cannon, 14 mortars, and a 
large quantity of ammunition, military 
stores and provisions, and also 2 sloops 
and 200 batteaux. The English suffered 
the season to pass away without any at- 
tempt to retrieve their loss, or annoy the 
enemy. 

The command of the English forces in 
America having been given to Lord Lou- 
don, he sailed from New York in the 
spring of 1757, with 6000 men for the 
purpose of attacking the French fortress 
at Louisburg. At Halifax his force was 
increased to 12,000 men, with a fleet of 
15 ships of the line and a large number 
of transports under admiral Holburne. 
But he here received intelligence, that a 
French fleet of 17 line of battle ships and 
three frigates had arrived at Louisburg — 
that their land force amounted to 6000 
regulars, 3000 natives, and 1300 Indians, 
and that the place was well provided 
with ammunition, provisions and military 
stores. This information, dissipating eve- 
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ry prospect of success, the expedition was 
consequently abandoned. 

During these transactions the French 
under Montcalm were by no means inac- 
tive. As early as the 20th of March, they 
made an attempt to take fort William 
Henry by surprise, but their object was 
defeated by the bravery of the garrison, 
and several of their number slain. They, 
however, succeeded in burning three 
sloops, a large number of batteaux, three 
store houses, and indeed every thing of 
value, which was not protected by the 
guns of the fort. 

At the opening of the spring, Col. Par- 
ker was sent down the lake, with a de- 
tachment of about 400 men, t.o attack the 
enemy’s advanced guard at Ticonderoga, 
hut he was decoyed into an ambuscade of 
French and Indians, who fell upon him 
with such impetuosity and success, that 
only two officers and 70 privates of his 
number escaped. Encouraged by this 
success, Montcalm resolved once more to 
attempt the reduction of fort William 
Henry. For this purpose he collected, at 
Crown Point and Ticonderoga, all his 
forces, amounting to 10,000 men, and con- 
sisting of regulars, Canadians and Indians. 

General Webb, upon whom the com- 
mand of the English forces devolved on 
the departure of Lord Loudon, wishing 
to examine the works at lake George, and 
to ascertain the force and condition of the 
enemy at their posts on lake Champlain, 
selected Major Putnam with 200 men to 
escort him to fort William Henry. Soon 
after their arrival, Putnam set out with 
18 men in three boats for the purpose of 
reconnoitering the enemy at Ticonderoga; 
but before he reached the northwest bay, 
he discovered a body of men on an island, 
and leaving two of his boats to fish he 
hastened back in the other with the in- 
formation. 

He communicated the intelligence to 
Webb only, who, with much reluctance, 
permitted Putnam to return for the pur- 
pose of making further discoveries and of 
bringing off the boats. In accomplishing 
this business, he was observed and pur- 
sued by the enemy, and, although at 
times nearly surrounded by their canoes, 
effected his retreat to the fort. These trans- 
actions were carefully concealed from the 
garrison by an injunction of secrecy from 
Webb, who ordered Putnam to prepare 
immediately to escort him back to fort 
Edward. Putnam, wishing to be engaged 
in surprising the enemy, observed, “he 
hoped his excellency did not intend to 
neglect so fair an opportunity of giving 
battle, should the enemy presume to 
land.” To which the general coldly re- 
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plied, “ what do you think we should do 
here.” 

The next day Webb returned to fort 
Edward, and the day following, Col. Mon- 
roe was sent with his regiment to reinforce 
tile garrison at lake George. The day 
after his arrival the French and Indians 
under Montcalm appeared upon the lake, 
effected a landing with but little opposi- 
tion, and immediately laid siege to the 
fort. Montcalm, at the same time, sent a 
letter to Monroe, stating that he felt him- 
self bound in humanity to urge the Eng- 
lish commander to surrender before any 
of the Indians were slain and their savage 
temper further inflamed by a resistance, 
which would be unavailing. Monroe re- 
plied thatas the fortress had been entrust- 
ed to him, both his honor and his duty 
required him to defend it to the last ex- 
tremity. 

The garrison, amounting to about 2500 
men, made a gallant defence ; while Mon- 
roe, aware of his danger, sent frequent ex- 
presses to fort Edward for succor. Blit 
Webb remained inactive and apparently 
indifferent during these alarming trans- 
actions. On the 8th or 9th day of the 
siege, Gen. Johnson was permitted to set 
out for the relief of fort William Henry 
with the provincial regiments and Put- 
nam’s rangers ; but he had proceeded on- 
ly three miles, when he received orders 
from Webb for his immediate return. 
Webb then wrote to Monroe that he could 
afford him no assistance, and advised him 
to surrender on the best terms he could 
obtain. 

Monroe and his garrison, in hourly ex- 
pectation of relief from fort Edward, de- 
fended themselves with much spirit and 
resolution, till the 9th of August, when, 
their works having become much injured 
and their ammunition nearly expended, 
all their hopes of holding out were at once 
blasted by the reception of Webb’s letter, 
which Montcalm had intercepted, and 
now sent in with further proposals for a 
surrender of the fort. Articles of capitula- 
tion were therefore agreed upon and sign- 
ed by Montcalm and Monroe, by which 
it was stipulated, that the garrison should 
march out with their arms and baggage — 
should be escorted to fort Edward by a 
detachment of French troops, and should 
not serve against the French for the term 
of 18 months — that the works and all the 
warlike stores should be delivered to the 
French — and that the sick and wounded 
of the garrison should remain under the 
protection of Montcalm and should be 
permitted to return as soon as they were 
recovered. 

After the capitulation no further troubles 



were apprehended. But the garrison had 
no sooner marched out of the fort, than a 
scene of perfidy and barbarity began to be 
witnessed, which it is impossible for lan- 
guage to describe. AVholly regardless of 
the articles of capitulation, the Indians 
attached to the French army, fell upon 
the defenceless soldiers, plundering and 
murdering all who came in their way. 
The French were idle spectators of this 
bloody scene ; nor could all the entreaties 
of Col. Monroe persuade them to furnish 
the escort, as stipulated in the articles of 
capitulation. On this fatal day about 1500 
of the English were either murdered by 
the savages or carried by them into cap- 
tivity, never to return. 

The day following these horrid trans- 
actions, Major Putnam was despatched 
from fort Edward with his rangers, to 
watch the motions of the enemy. lie 
reached lake George just after the rear of 
the enemy had left the shore, ana awful 
indeed was the scene which presented it- 
self. “ The fort was. entirely demolished, 
the barracks, out houses and buildings 
were a heap of ruins — the cannon, stores, 
boats and vessels were all carried away. 
The fires were still burning — the smoke 
and stench offensive and suffocating. In- 
numerable fragments of human skulls and 
bones, and carcasses half consumed, were 
still frying and broiling in the decaying 
fires. Dead bodies, mangled with scalp- 
ing knives and tomahawks, in all the 
wantonness of Indian fierceness and bar- 
barity, were every where to be seen. More 
than 100 women, butchered and shock- 
ingly mangled, lay upon the ground, still 
weltering in their gore. Devastation, 
barbarity and horror, every where ap- 
peared ; and the spectacle presented was 
too diabolical and awful either to be en- 
dured or described.”* 

The French satisfied 'with their suc- 
cess, retired to their works at Ticonde- 
roga and Crown Point, and nothing fur- 
ther was effected in this quarter worthy 
of notice, either by the French or English, 
during the remainder of the year ; and 
thus terminated the campaign of 1757, in 
which the English suffered exceedingly 
in lives and property and gained nothing. 
This' want of success was doubtless ow- 
ing, in some measure, to the inefficiency 
and ignorance of the British ministry in 
relation to American affairs, but it is prin- 
cipally to be attributed to the want of 
ability and energy in the generals, to 
whom the prosecution of the war was en- 
trusted. 



*It is stated by Dr. Belknap that the Indians 
served in this expedition, on the promise of plun- 
der, and were epr aged at the terms of capitulation. 
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Section VII. 

French and English Colonies — Events of 

1758. Capture of Louisburg — Aber- 
crombie defeated — Fort Frontenac and 

Da Qucsne taken. 

The repeated failure of the British arms 
in America, having created much dissat- 
isfaction both at home and in the colonies, 
a change of ministry was found to be in- 
dispensable, in order to secure the public 
confidence and revive the drooping spirits 
of the nation ; and this was effectually 
done by the appointment of William Pitt 
one of the secretaries of state. From this 
time the British affairs in America assum- 
ed a more favorable aspect. Instead of 
defeat and disgrace, victory and triumph 
now usually attended the English arms. 
Measures were concerted with wisdom 
and prudence and executed with prompt- 
ness and vigor. 

In planning the campaign of 1758, it 
was determined that the French settle- 
ments should be attacked upon several 
different points at the same time. Twelve 
thousand troops were to attempt the re- 
duction of Louisburg in the island of Cape 
Breton, 16000 were to proceed against 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and 8000 
against Du Quesne ; and the several 
American colonies were called upon to 
furnish troops, and to make all the exer- 
tions in their power to aid and facilitate 
these expeditions. 

General Amherst took command of the 
expedition against Louisburg, assisted by 
Gens. Wolfe, Whitemore and Lawrence, 
and by Admiral Boscawen,who command- 
ed the fleet. The fleet, consisting of 157 
sail, and having the troops on board, sailed 
from Halifax in Nova Scotia, on the 28th 
of May, and on the 2d day of June, an- 
chored about seven miles west of Louis- 
burg. On the 8th a landing was effected 
under the gallant Wolfe, and in a few 
days the place was completely invested. 
The garrison consisted of upwards of 3000 
men, mostly regulars, and the harbor was 
defended by six ships of the line and fi ve 
frigates, all under the command of cheva- 
lier Drucour. Amherst proceeded with 
caution, but with such vigor that the 
French ships were soon destroyed, and 
the garrison surrendered themselves pris- 
oners of war on the 26th of Juty. 

The expedition against the French posts 
on lake Champlain, devolved upon Gen. 
Abercrombie. Having assembled about 
7000 regular and 9000 provincial troops, 
with a fine train of artillery and the neces- 
sary military stores, he on the 5th of July 
embarked his army at fort William Henry, 
on board 900 batteaux and 135 whale boats, 



and the next morning landed, without 
opposition, near the north end of lake 
George. Forming his men into three 
columns, he moved forward towards the 
enemy, whose advanced party, consisting 
of one battalion, lay encamped behind a 
breast-work of logs. On the approach of 
the English, they set fire to their breast- 
work and tents and retreated with pre- 
cipitation. The English continued to ad- 
vance, but were soon embarrassed and 
thrown into some disorder by the thick- 
ness of the wood. 

Lord Howe was in the front of the cen- 
tre column with Major Putnam, when a 
skirmish commenced on the left with the 
parly of the enemy which had retreated 
from the breast- work. One hundred men 
immediately filed off under Putnam and 
Howe, and they soon fell in with the 
enemy, whose first fire proved fatal to his 
lordship. Howe had made himself the 
idol of the army by his affability and vir- 
tues, and his fall animated Putnam and 
his party to avenge his death. They cut 
their way through the enemy, and being 
joined by another party of the English, 
slew about 300 of the French, and took 148 
prisoners. But the English columns, be- 
ing broken and embarrassed by the thick- 
ness of the wood, Abercrombie deemed it 
advisable to march back to the place 
where they had landed in the morning, 
rather than pass the night where they 
were. The next day Col. Bradstreet, 
with a detachment of the army, took pos- 
session of the saw mills without opposi- 
tion, and the general once more advanced 
upon the enemy. 

The fort at Ticonderoga was very fa- 
vorably situated for defence. It was sur- 
rounded on three sides by water, and about 
half the other side was protected by a deep 
swamp, while the line of defence was 
completed by the erection of a breast- 
work nine feet high on the only assaila- 
ble ground. The ground before the breast- 
work was covered with felled trees and 
with bushes, arranged with a view^o im- 
pede the approach of the English. The 
French garrison consisted of 6000 men 
and a reinforcement of 3000 troops under 
M. de Levy, was expected soon to join 
them. 

Abercrombie, wishing to get possession 
of the fort before the garrison should be 
augmented by the expected reinforce- 
ment, sent forward his engineer to re- 
connoiter the works, who reported that 
the breast- work was unfinished and that 
he believed the place might be immedi- 
ately assaulted by musketry with a fair 
prospect of success. The general con- 
fiding in this intelligence, marched for* 
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ward to the attack in regular order and 
with undaunted firmness. The French 
opened upon them a well directed fire from 
their artillery, notwithstanding which, the 
English moved forward undismayed till 
they became entangled and stopped by the 
timber which had been felled to impede 
their approach . For four hours they strove 
to cut, with their swords, their way to the 
breast-work through the limbs and hush- 
es, but without success. All this time 
they were exposed to the deadly fire of 
the enemy, who were completely shelter- 
ed by their breast-work. Their numbers 
continually diminishing and no prospect of 
success appearing, Abercrombie thought 
it expedient to retreat, and accordingly 
led back his army to their former encamp- 
ment without being pursued or molested 
by the enemy. 

The English lost in this encounter 1800 
men, killed and wounded, and 2500 stand 
of arms. Every part of the army engaged 
behaved with coolness and intrepidity, 
but the loss fell heaviest on a highland 
regiment, commanded by Lord Murray. 
Of this regiment, one half of the privates 
and 25 ofticers were either slain on the 
spot or severely wounded. So severe a 
loss determined the commander-in-chief 
to withdraw from' this scene of carnage, 
and he hastened back with his shattered 
army to the encampment at lake George, 
from whence he sent off all the wounded, 
who could be safely removed, to fort Ed- 
ward and Albany. 

How far the conduct of General Aber- 
crombie is reprehensible in this unfortu- 
nate affair, it is difficult now to determine. 
The censure of mankind almost always 
follows misfortune ; and so it was in the 
present case . The attempt to take the 
fort by storm was considered a rash and 
imprudent measure — and the retreat was 
condemned as pusillanimous and unne- 
cessary. And, indeed, with troops, who 
had manifested such courage and intre- 
pidity in the assault, it is very difficult to 
conceive what could have prevented the 
commencement of a regular siege. 

Notwithstanding his defeat and morti- 
fication, Abercrombie did not suffer his 
army to remain inactive. He dispatched 
General Stanwix to erect a fort at the 
carrying place between the Mohawk and 
Onondaga rivers ; and Col. Bradstreet, 
with 3000 men, mostly provincials, was 
ordered to proceed against fort Fronte- 
nac, situated at the outlet of lake Ontario. 
Bradstreet landed his men within one 
mile of the fort, before the enemy had any 
intelligence of his approach, anil the gar- 
rison, consisting of only 110 Frenchmen, 
with a few Indians, could do no other than j 
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surrender at discretion. In the fort were 
found 60 cannon, 16 mortars, and small 
arms, military stores, merchandise and 
provisions in large quantities. He also 
captured all the enemy’s shipping on the 
lake, consisting of nine, armed vessels ; 
and having destroyed them and the fort 
he returned to Oswego. 

While these things were transacting, 
General Forbes was making his advances 
towards fort Du Quesne, of which he got 
possession on the 25th of November, the 
French having abandoned it and retreated 
down the Ohio river. Having repaired 
the works, he changed the name of the 
fort to Pittsburgh, in honor of William 
Pitt, the secretary of state who was then 
at the head of American affairs. Such 
were the events of the year 1758. The 
British arms had every where been suc- 
cessful, excepting in the attack upon Ti- 
conderoga, and the hopes and confidence 
of the public were every where revived. 
General Amherst, having left a strong 
garrison at Louisburg, returned to Bos- 
ton. Thence he proceeded, about the 
middle of September, to Albany with six 
regiments, and the remainder of the fall 
and winter were there spent in concert- 
ing measures and making preparations for' 
the campaign of the following year. 



Section VIII. 

French and English Colonies — Transac- 
actions of] 759 and 1760. Quebec ta- 
ken — Ticonderoga, Crown Foint and 
Niagara taken — Expedition against the 
St. Francis Indians — Montreal and Can- 
ada surrender. 

The advantages • obtained over the 
French in the preceding campaign gave 
the British Minister reason to hope this 
year to complete the conquest of Canada. 
Three expeditions were therefore project- 
ed — one against Quebec, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Wolfe, one against the forts 
on lake Champlain, under Gen. Amherst 
who was commander-in-ehief of the Brit- 
ish forces in America, and one against 
the French fort at Niagara, to be conduct- 
ed by Gen. Prideaux and Sir William 
Johnson. It was believed that while these 
generals were making their attacks on 
different points, they would assist each 
other, by dividing the forces and embar- 
rassing the councils of the enemy. 

The conquest of Quebec was looked 
upon as the most important and the most 
difficult object of the campaign. The city 
was strongly fortified by nature and art, 
formidable on account of the number and 
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QUEBEC TAKEN. 



bravery of its inhabitants, and in a situa- 
tion in which it could not be much injured 
by a fleet, or be approached but with ex- 
treme difficulty and hazard by land. As 
soon as the season would permit, Wolfe 
embarked Ins troops at Louisburg, sailed 
up the St. Lawrence and in the latter part 
of June landed his whole army on the 
island of Orleans a little below Quebec, 
without difficulty or opposition. 

Quebec was commanded by Montcalm, 
an able and experienced general ; and was 
defended by works which were deemed 
impregnable, and by an army much more 
numerous than that of the English. Wolfe 
continued his offensive operations with- 
out a prospect of success till the begin- 
ning of September, when it was resolved, 
if possible, to effect a landing above the 
city, and bring the enemy to a general 
engagement. The fleet, with the army 
on board, moved up the river under Ad- 
miral Saunders, and effected a landing on 
the 12th of September, a little after mid- 
night. Wolfe put himself at the head of 
the first party, ascended the heights, and 
.drew up his men in order as first as they 
arrived. 

Montcalm no sooner learned that the 
British had gained the heights of Abra- 
ham, than he abandoned his strong camp 
at Montmorenci, resolved to hazard an 
engagement. Both armies were soon 
drawn up in order of battle with their re- 
spective generals at their head. About 9 
o’clock the French army advanced, open- 
ing at the same time an irregular and ill 
directed fire. The fire of the English was 
reserved till the enemy had approached 
within 40 yards of their line, when it was 
opened with effect and kept up with much 
spirit. Both generals were determined to 
conquer or die, and for a while the con- 
flict was dreadful. But the English ad- 
vanced with such firmness and intrepidi- 
ty, that the French were unable to stand, 
and were soon defeated and dispersed or 
made prisoners. 

Wolfe and Montcalm both fell at the 
head of their respective armies. The loss 
of the French in this battle was 500 slain, 
and about 1000 prisoners. The English 
had 50 killed, including 9 officers, and 500 
wounded. The French disheartened by 
their losses, were thrown into great con- 
fusion ; and on the 18th of September, the 
remainder of the French troops and the 
city of Quebec were surrendered into the 
hands of the English. 

While these things were transacting at 
Quebec, General Amherst was cautiously 
advancing along lake Champlain. He 
arrived in the vicinity of Ticonderoga in 
the latter part of July, without opposition, 



and immediately, began to make prepara- 
tions for reducing the fortress by a regu- 
lar siege. The enemy at first manifested 
a disposition to make a resolute stand, but 
soon dispaired of holding out against the 
cautious advances of Amherst, and, on 
the 27th of July, having dismantled the 
fortress, they abandoned it, and repaired 
to Crown Point. 

The next day Amherst took possession 
of the fort, and began immediately to re- 
pair and enlarge it, and to make prepara- 
tions for proceeding against Crown Point. 
He had scouting parties continually em- 
ployed to watch the motions of the ene- 
my, one of which returned to the English 
camp on the first of August with intelli- 
gence that the French had abandoned 
Crown Point also, and had gone down the 
lake without destroying their works. A 
body of rangers was immediately dispatch- 
ed to take possession of the- place, and on 
the 4th the whole army moved forward to 
Crown Point, where they commenced the 
erection of a new and strong fortress. 

The French troops retired to the isle 
Aux Noix, which is situated at the north 
end of the lake, and effectually commands 
the passage into Canada in this quarter. 
Here they collected their forces, to the 
amount of 3500, well provided with artil- 
lery, and resolved to make a stand against 
the English. The French having four 
vessels on the lake, mounted with can- 
non, Amherst thought it not advisable to 
proceed further, till he had provided a 
superior naval force. In the mean time 
he was determined that the Indians should 
feel his resentment for their repeated dep- 
redations upon the English colonies. 
Maj . Rogers, a brave and experienced of- 
ficer from New Hampshire, was therefore 
selected to conduct an expedition against 
the St. Francis Indians, whose village 
was situate/1 on the south side of the St. 
Lawrence, not far from Three Rivers, 
These Indians were noted for their mas- 
sacres and cruelties to the English. 

Rogers embarked at Crown Point on 
the 12th of September, with 200 men, and 
proceeded down the lake in batteaux. On 
the fifth day after he set out, while en- 
camped on the eastern shore of the lake, 
a keg of gunpowder accidentally explod- 
ed, by which a captain and several men 
were wounded, who were sent back to 
Crown Point, with a party to attend tlieih. 
This event reduced Rogers’ force to 142 
men. With these he moved forward to 
Missisco bay, where he concealed his 
boats among some hushes which hung 
over one of the streams, and left in them 
provisions sufficient to carry them back 
to Crown Point. 
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Having left two of his rangers to watch 
the boats, Rogers advanced into the wil- 
derness; but, the second evening after 
he left the bay, he was overtaken by his 
trusty rangers, and informed that a party 
of 400 French and Indians had discovered 
tire boats and sent them away with 50 
men, and that the remainder were in pur- 
suit of the English. Rogers kept this 
intelligence to himself, but despatched a 
lieutenant and eight men, with the two 
rangers, to Crown Point, to inform G-en. 
Amherst of what had taken place, and 
request him to send provisions to Coos on 
Connecticut river, by which route he in 
tended to return. 

Rogers now determined to outmarch 
the enemy, and pushed onward towards 
St. Francis with the utmost expedition. 
He came in sight of the village on the 
evening of the 4th of October, and, leav- 
ing his men to refresh themselves, he 
dressed himself in the Indian garb, and 
went forward to reconnoitre the town. 
He found the Indians engaged in a grand 
dance, without apprehensions ot danger, 
and, returning about one o’clock, he led 
forward his men within 500 yards of the 
town. At four o’clock, the dance was 
ended, and the Indians retired to rest. 

Having posted iiis men in the most fa- 
vorable situation, at clay break Rogers 
commenced the assault. The place was 
completely surprised. The Indian meth- 
od of slaughter was adopted. Wherever 
the savages were found, without regard 
to age or sex, they were slain without 
distinction and without mercy. As the 
light appeared the ferocity of the provin- 
cials was increased by discovering the 
scalps of several hundred of their coun- 
trymen, suspended on poles and waving 
in the air. They were determined to re- 
venge the blood of their friends and rela- 
tions, and spared no pains completely to 
destroy the village and its inhabitants. 

Of the >100 souls, which the village con- 
tained, 200 were slain on the spot, and 20 
taken prisoners. The English lost only 
one killed and six slightly wounded. 

Having reduced the village to ashes, 
and refreshed his men, Rogers set out on 
his return, at 8 o’clock in the morning, 
with the addition of five English captives, 
whom he had retaken, and such articles 
of plunder as he could easily carry away. 

To avoid his pursuers he proceeded up 
the river St. Francis, and directed his 
ctrarse toward Coos on the Connecticut. 

On his march he was several times at- 
tacked in the rear, and lost seven men ; 
but forming an ambuscade on his own 
track, he at length fell upon the enemy 
with such success as to put an end to fur- 
ther annoyance or pursuit. 



A mb ‘’I "q an tJ ^’ b y order of General 
Amherst, Samuel Stevens and three oth- 
ers proceeded from Charlestown up Con- 
necticut river, with two canoes, loaded 
with provisions. They landed on Round 
Bland, at the mouth ot Passumpsic river, 
where they encamped for the night; but 
111 the ™°™,ng, hearing the report of 
guns and supposing Indians to be in the 
vicinity they were so terrified that they 

Wt t Cd rf ‘T proyisions ;uid hastened 
back to Charlestown. Rogers was at this 

time encamped a few miles up the Pas- 
sumpsic. About, noon he reached the 
mouth of that river, and, observing fire 
on the island, he made a raft and passed 
over to it; but to his surprise and disap- 
pointment, no provisions had been left 
His men, already reduced to a state of 
starvation, were so dishearted by this dis- 
covery that a considerable number of them 

died before the next day. Rogers now gave 
up the command of his men, and told 
them to take care of themselves. Some 
were lost in the woods, but Rogers and 
most of his party, after almost incredible 
hardships, succeeded in reaching Charles- 
town. Here, having collected and refresh- 
ed the survivors of his heroic band, Rovers 
proceeded with them to Crown Point 
where he arrived on the first day of De- 
cember, and joined the army under Gen, 
Amherst ; and upon examination he found 
that his loss, after leaving the ruins of St 
hrancis, was 3 commissioned officers and 

4 w, n , COmm,9s ' oned officers and privates. 

While Rogers was humbling the In- 
dians, Amherst was preparing a naval 
ffirce to attack the enemy at the Isle Aux 
Noix This being m readiness, he pro- 
ceeded down the lake in the beginning of 
October j but, the season being far ad- 
vanced, and the weather becoming tem- 
pestuous, the expedition was abandoned 
and he returned to Crown Point after 
having taken, or destroyed, most of the 
enemy s shipping. Here Amherst spent 
the remainder of the autumn inenlargino- 
the works and putting every thing £ 
readiness for another campaign. 

Gen. Prideaux had proceeded to Niav- 
ara m the beginning of summer, and in- 
vested the fort about the middle of July • 

omi b c "i 4 unfort " natel y killed on the 
~ , 1 of that month, the command de- 
volved upon Sir William Johnson. John- 
son prosecuted the siege with the oreat 
est vigor, and, on the morning of the 24th 
of July, intercepted and defeated, after a 
severe conflict, a body of 1200 French 
and some Indians, who were marching to 
the relief of the garrison. This battle 
was fought m sight of the fort, and in 
the evening of the/same day, the garrison 
surrendered themselves prisoner* of war 
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MONTREAL SURRENDERED. 

Montreal was now the only place of 
much strength, or consequence, in pos- 
session of the French; and towards this 
point, at the opening of the campaign of 
1760, the English concentrated all their 
efforts. It was resolved that, while Gen. 
Murray, with the English forces at Que- 
bec, proceeded up the St. Lawrence, Col. 
Haviland should lead on the forces from 
lake Champlain, and General Amherst 
should approach Montreal with a consid- 
erable force by the way of lake Ontario. 
These armies moved forward with but 
little opposition, and, what is remarkable, 
without any knowledge of each other’s 
progress, they all arrived at Montreal on 



CANADA CEDED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

the 6th and 7th of September, within two 
days of each other. 

Amherst began immediately to prepare 
for laying siege to the city, and was get- 
ting on his artillery for that purpose, when 
he received a flag of truce from Vaudreuil, 
the French commander, who sent two 
officers, demanding proposals for a capit- 
ulation. Amherst stated his terms, to 
which the French finally submitted, and, 
on the 8th of September, 1760, the whole 
province of Canada was surrendered to 
the British ; and by the treaty of peace 
signed at Paris, February 10, 1763, this 
province was formally ceded to the King 
of Great Britain. 



CHAPTER II. 

SETTLEMENT AND CONTROVERSY WITH NEW YORK. 

* 



Section I. 

Vermont previous to the year 1760. 

During* the Colonial and Indiq/n wars, 
the territory of Vermont, 'as already remar- 
ked, was the great thoroughfare, through 
which most of their expeditions pro- 
ceeded, and on which many of their battles 
were fought. Being situated nearly at 
an equal distance from the French on the 
one hand and the English on the other, it 
was constantly exposed to the depreda- 
tions of both, and became the favorite lurk- 
ing place of their Indian allies. On this 
account the settlement of the country had 
long been regarded as dangerous and im- 
practicable: nor was it until after the com- 
plete conquest of Canada by the English 
in 1760, that any considerable settlements 
were made. Several places, it is true, 
had been previously occupied both by the 
French and English ; but they are rather 
to be regarded as military posts than ac- 
tual settlements. 

The first civilized establishment with- 
in the present limits of Vermont, was 
made in 1724, by the erection of fort Dum* 
iner, in the southeastern corner of the 
township of Brattleborough. The whole 
of this tract of country had previously, 
from time immemorial, been in possession 
of the native Indians. But it does not 
appear that, subsequently to the discovery 
of this territory by Champlain, the natives 
had resided here in very large numbers. 



The western parts of Vermont, includ- 
ing the southern portion of lake Cham- 
plain, appear to have been claimed by 
the Iroquois and the northern and north- 
eastern parts by the Coossucks and St. 
Francis Indians, but the territory seems 
rather to have been regarded as a hunting 
ground than a permanent residence. 

Although this tract of country was in 
some parts mountainous and unproduc- 
tive, the forests were, in general, well 
stored with game, and the lakes, rivers 
and smaller streams abounded in excellent 
fish, which might have afforded subsis- 
tence to a very considerable population 
in the savage state. We must therefore 
look to some other cause for the scantiness 
of the population of these regions, than 
the incapacity of the country to support 
it ; and this is undoubtedly to be found in 
its local situation with respect to the vari- 
ous Indian nations. Lying on the fron- 
tier of several powerful tribes who were 
incessantly at war with each other, it 
became the bloody theatre of their battles 
and was constantly exposed to hostile inva- 
sions from every quarter. Hence we 
perceive that the same cause prevented 
its becoming a permanent residence of the 
Indians in earlier times, which operated 
during the colonial wars to prevent its 
being settled by the French and English. 

As early as the year 1752, it was pro- 
posed by the English to lay out two town- 
ships arid commence a settlement at C 009 
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on Connecticut river, where Haverhill 
in New Hampshire and Newbury in this 
State now lie. In pursuance of this plan, 
in the spring of the year 1752, the gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire ordered out a 
party to explore the country, survey the 
townships and erect stockades and lodg- 
ment for 200 men in each. The object 
was, partly to get possession of the rich 
meadows at Coos, and partly to form a 
barrier against the incursions of the St. 
Francis Indians in case of war ; but the 
timely remonstrance of that tribe caused 
the immediate relinquishment of the un- 
dertaking; so much was their resentment 
dreaded at that early period. 

Soon after the erection of fort Dum- 
mer, several block-houses were built for 
the protection of the settlers in that part 
of Hinsdale, N. H. which was situated on 
the west side of the Connecticut, and 
which is now called Vernon; and before 
the year 1754, settlements had been 
commenced in Vermont as far up the 
Connecticut as Westminister and Rock- 
ingham. But their advancement, was 
now stopped by the breaking out of 
what was called the French War, which 
continued, as related in the preceding 
chapter, till the final conquest of Canada 
in 1760. During this war these feeble 
settlements were continually harrassed 
and annoyed by the French and Indians. 
The inhabitants could not cultivate their 
fields without being every moment ex 
posed to the deadly fire of a lurking foe. 
Their block-houses were frequently 5 sur- 
prised and taken, and the inhabitants 
either massacred, or carried into captivity. 

No permanent settlement was effected 
in Vermont on the west side of the Green 
Mountains, till after the conquest of 
Canada by the English. When the 
French proceeded up lake Champlain and 
erected their fortress at Crown Point, in 
1731, they began a settlement on the east 
side of the lake in the present township of 
Addison. This settlement was, however 
broken up and all the settlers retired, 
with the French garrison, into Canada, 
before Gen. Amherst in 1759. 

Such was the original condition of 
Vermont, and such were the establish- 
ments made within its limits previous to 
the year 1760. No permanent settlements 
had been made, at the close of this period 
except upon the banks of Connecticut 
river, m the present county of Windham 
and here the settlers were few and scat- 
tered, probably not amounting in the 
whole to more than two or three hundred. 

But m their expeditions against the 
1'rencli, the English colonists had made 
themselves acquainted with the fertility 
Pt. ii, 
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and value of the lands lying between 
Connecticut river and lake Champlain, 
and the ednquest, of Canada having now 
removed the difficulty and danger of 
settling them, swarms of adventurers be- 
gan to immigrate hither, and from the year 
l ei), the population of Vermont began 
to increase with considerable rapidity. 



Section II. 

Controversy between New Hampshire and 

New York, respecting the territory of 

Vermont— from 1749 to 1704. 

When the English commenced their 
establishment at fort Dummer, that fort 
was supposed to lie within the limits of 
Massachusetts, and the settlements in 
that vicinity were first made under grants 
from that provincial government. But 
after a long and tedious controversy be- 
between Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire respecting their division line, Kino- 
George II. finally decreed, on the 5th of 
March, 1740, that the northern boundary 
of the province of Massachusetts be a 
similar curve line, pursuing the course of 
the Mernmac river, at three miles distant 
on the north side thereof, beginning at 
the Atlantic ocean, and ending at a point 
due north of Patucket falls ; and a straight 
line drawn from' thence due west until it 
meets his Majesty’s other governments. 

This Jine was surveyed by Richard Ha- 
zen, in 1741, when fort Dummer was 
found to lie beyond the limits of Massa- 
chusetts to the north ; and, as the king of 
Great Britain repeatedly recommended to 
the assembly of New Hampshire to make 
provision for its support, it was generally 
supposed to have fallen within the juris- 
diction of that province, and, being situa- 
ted on the west side of the Connecticut 
it was supposed that New Hampshire ex- 
tended as far westward as Massachusetts ; 
that is, to a line twenty miles east of 
Hudson river. 

In the year 1741, Benping Wentworth 
was commissioned governor of the prov- 
ince of New Hampshire. On the 3d of 
January, 1749, he made a grant of a 
township of land six miles square, situa- 
ted, as he conceived, on the western bor- 
der of New Hampshire, being twenty 
miles east of the Hudson, and six miles 
north of Massachusetts line. This town- 
ship, in allusion to his own name, he 
called Bennington. About the same time, 
a correspondence was opened between 
him and the governor of the province of 
New York, in which were urged their re- 
spective titles to the lands on the west 
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side of Connecticut river ; yet without 
regard to these interfering claims, Went- 
worth proceeded to make further grants. 

These grants had amounted to 15 town- 
ships in 1754, hut, this year, hostilities 
were commenced between the French 
and English colonies, which put a stop to 
further applications and grants till the 
close of the war, in 1760. During this 
war, the New England troops opened a 
road from Charlestown, in New Hamp- 
shire, to Crown Point, and by frequently 
passing through these lands, became well 
acquainted with their fertility and value ; 
and the conquest of Canada having final- 
ly removed the danger of settling in this 
part of the country, these lands were now 
eagerly sought by adventurers and spec- 
ulators. 

The governor of New Hampshire, by 
advice of his council, now ordered a sur- 
vey to be made of Connecticut river for 
sixty miles, and three tiers of townships 
to be laid out on each side. As the ap- 
plications for lands still increased, further 
surveys were ordered to be made, and so 
numerous were the applications, that du- 
ring the year 1761, no less than sixty 
townships of six miles square were grant- 
ed on the west side of Connecticut river. 
The whole number of grants, in one or 
two years more, had amounted to one 
hundred and thirty-eight. Their extent 
was from Connecticut river on the east to 
what was esteemed twenty miles east 
of Pludson river, so far as that river ex- 
tended to the northward, and after that 
as far westward as lake Champlain. 

By the fees and other emoluments, 
which Wentworth received in return for 
these grants, and by reserving five hun- 
dred acres in each township for himself, 
he was evidently accumulating a large 
fortune. The government of New Y’ork, 
wishing to have the profits of these lands, 
became alarmed at the proceedings of the 
governor of New Hampshire, and deter- 
mined to check them. For this purpose, 
Mr. Colden, lieutenant governor of New 
York, on the 28th of December, 1763, is- 
sued a proclamation, in which he recited 
the grants made by Charles II. to the 
Duke of York, in 1664, and in 1674, which 
embraced among other parts “ all the 
lands from the west side of Connecticut 
river to the east side of Delaware bay.” 
Founding his claim upon this grant, he 
ordered the sheriff of the county of Alba- 
ny to make returns of the names of all 
persons who had taken possession of lands 
on the west side of the Connecticut, un- 
der titles derived from the government of 
New Hampshire. 

To prevent the effects which this proc- 



lamation was calculated to produce, an d 
to inspire confidence in the validity of 
the New Hampshire grants, the governor 
of New Hampshire, on his part, put forth 
a counter proclamation, on the 13th of 
March, 1764, in which he declared that 
the grant to the Duke of York was obso- 
lete; — that New Hampshire extended as 
far west as Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, and that the grants made by New 
Hampshire would be confirmed by the 
crown, if the jurisdiction should be alter- 
ed. He exhorted the settlers to be indus-' 
trious and diligent in cultivating their 
lands, and not to be intimidated by the 
threatenings of New York. He required 
all the civil officers to exercise jurisdic- 
tion as far west as grants had been made, 
and to punish all disturbers of the peace* 
This proclamation served to quiet the 
minds of the settlers. Having purchased 
their lands under a charter from a royal 
governor, and after such assurances from 
him, they had no idea that a controversy 
between the two provinces, respecting the 
extent of their jurisdiction, would ever 
affect the validity of their titles. 

New York had hitherto founded her 
claim to the lands in question upon the 
grant to the Duke of York, but choosing 
no longer to rely on so precarious a ten- 
ure, application was now made to the 
crown for a confirmation of the claim. 
This application was supported by a peti- 
tion, purporting to be signed by a great 
number of the settlers on the New Hamp- 
shire grants, representing that it would 
be for their advantage to be annexed to 
the colony of New York, and praying that 
the western bank of Connecticut river 
might be established as the eastern boun- 
dary of that province. In consequence of 
this petition and application of the gov- 
ernment of New York, his Majesty, on 
the 20th of July, 1764, ordered that “ the 
western bank of Connecticut river, from 
where it enters the province of Massa- 
chusetts bay, as far north as the 45th de- 
gree of north latitude, be the boundary 
line between the said provinces of New 
Hampshire and New York.”t This de- 
termination does not appear to be founded 
on any previous grant, but was a decision 
which the wishes and convenience of the 
people were supposed to demand. 

Surprised as were the settlers on the 
New Hampshire grants at this order, it 
produced in them no serious alarm. They 
regarded it as merely extending the juris- 
diction of New York, in future, over their 
territory. To this jurisdiction they were 



* Slade’s Vermont State Papers, p. 17. 
| Slade’s Vermont State Papers, p. 19. 
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willing to submit; but they had no ap- 
prehension that it could, in any way, af- 
fect their title to the lands upon which 
they had settled. Having purchased and 
paid for them, and obtained deeds of the 
same under grants from the crown, they 
could not imagine by what perversion of 
justice they could be compelled, by the 
same authority, to re-purchase their lands 
or abandon them. The governor of New 
Hampshire, at first, remonstrated against 
this change of jurisdiction ; but was, at 
length, induced to abandon the contest, 
and issued a proclamation recommending 
to the proprietors and settlers due obedi- 
ence to the authority and laws of the col- 
ony of New York. 



Section III. 

Controversy with New York from 1764 
to 1773. 

The royal decree by which the division 
line between New Hampshire and New 
York was established, was regarded very 
differently by the different parties con- 
cerned. The settlers on the New Hamp- 
shire grants considered that it only placed 
them hereafter under the jurisdiction of 
New York, and to this they were willing 
to submit; but they had no idea that 
their titles to their lands, or that any past 
transactions, could be affected by it. Had 
the government of New York given the 
royal decision the same interpretation, no 
controversy would ever have arisen. The 
settlers would have acknowledged its ju- 
risdiction and submitted to its authority 
without a murmur. But that government 
gave the decision a very different con- 
struction, It contended that the order 
had a retrospective operation, and decided 
not only what should thereafter be, but 
what had always been, the eastern limit 
of New York, and consequently, that the 
grants made by New Hampshire were 
illegal and void. 

With these views, the government of 
New York proceeded to extend its juris- 
diction over the New Hampshire grants. 
The settlers were called upon to surren- 
der their charters, and re-purchase their 
lands under grants from New York. 
Some of them complied with this order, 
but most of them peremptorily refused. 
The lands of those who did not comply 
were therefore granted to others, in whose 
names actions of ejectment were com- 
menced in the courts at Albany, and 
judgments invariably obtained against the 
settlers and original proprietors. 

The settlers soon found that they had 



AGENT SENT TO ENGLAND. 



nothing to hope from the customary forms 
of law, and therefore determined upon 
resistance to the unjust and arbitrary de- 
cisions of the court, till his Majesty’s 
pleasure should be further known. Hav- 
ing fairly purchased their lands of one 
royal governor, they were determined not 
willingly to submit and re-purchase them, 
at an exorbitant price, of another; and 
when the executive officers of New York 
came to eject the inhabitants from their 
possessions, they met with avowed oppo- 
sition, and were not suffered to proceed 
in the execution of their business. 

For the purpose of rendering their re- 
sistance more effectual, various associa- 
tions were formed among the settlers ; 
and, at length, a convention of represen- 
tatives from the several towns on the 
west side of the mountains, was called. 
This convention met in the fall of 1766, 
and, after mature deliberation, appointed 
Samuel Robinson, of Bennington, an 
agent to represent, to the Court of Great 
Britain, the grievances of the settlers, 
and to obtain, if possible, a confirmation 
of the New Hampshire grants. The ac- 
tions of ejectment were, however, still 
going on in the courts at Albany, but no 
attention was paid to them by the set- 
tlers, nor was any defence made; but the 
settlers were very careful that none of 
the decisions of the court should be car- 
ried into execution. 

On the 3d of July, 1766, the colonial 
assembly of New York had passed an act 
erecting a portion of the territory covered 
by the New Hampshire grants into a new 
county, by the name of Cumberland,* 
and making provision for building therein 
a court house and jail, to be located at 
Chester ; but in consequence of the rep- 
resentations made by Mr. Robinson at 
the British Court, his Majesty in council, 
was pleased, on the 26th of June, 1767, to 
issue an order annulling this act of the 
provincial legislature ; and on the 24th of 
July following another special order was 
obtained, prohibiting the governor of New 
York, upon pain of his Majesty’s highest 
displeasure, from making any further 
grants whatsoever of the lands in ques- 
tion, till his Majesty’s further pleasure 
should be known concerning the same.t 

But before Mr. Robinson had fully ac- 
complished the business of his mission in 
England, he was so unfortunate as to 
take the small-pox, of which distemper 
he died at London, in October, 1767, and 
it is not known that a detailed account of 
his proceedings was ever transmitted to 



* See part third, article Cumberland County. 
| Slade’s Vermont State Papers, p. 20. , 
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the people on the New Hampshire grants, 
who had made him their agent. 

Notwithstanding the annulling of the 
act of the provincial legislature above 
mentioned, and the prohibition contained 
in the order of the 24t.h of July, 1767, the 
government of New York continued to 
make grants, and to proceed in carrying 
out their designs in the division of the 
territory into counties. They had already 
established a court of common pleas, and 
appointed judges in the county of Cum- 
berland, when, on the 2d of December, 
1767, they received official notice of the 
annulling of the act by which that county 
was established. Rut instead of desisting, 
in obedience to the royal decree, they, 
with the advice of the Attorney General, 
on the 20th of February, 1768, re-passed 
the act which had just been annulled, 
and proceeded in the organization of the 
county. 

The courts for Cumberland county 
were held at Chester for four or five 
years, but no county buildings were 
erected. In 1772, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the supervisor of the county, the 
county seat was removed to Westminster, 
and a court house and jail erected. A 
portion of the inhabitants was disposed to 
acquiesce in the jurisdiction of New York, 
while another portion was equally, and 
even more, disposed to resist, and this 
state of things continued, as will be seen 
in the subsequent pages, for some time 
after the declaration of the independence 
of Vermont in 1777. 

The county of Cumberland extended 
northerly to the south line of the towns 
of Tunbridge, Strafford and Thetford. 

The territory lying north of this coun- 
ty and east of the Green Mountains, was, 
on the 7th of March, 1770, erected into a 
county by the name of Gloucester, and 
the county seat soon after fixed at New- 
bury. This county, at the time of its es- 
ta^jshment, was said to contain about 
70' inhabitants, who were generally op- 
posed to the jurisdiction and authority of, 
New York. In 1772 another county was 
constituted on the west side of the moun- 
tain, by the name of Charlotte. It was 
bounded south by the north line of Sun- 
derland and Arlington and a line extend- 
ing westward thence to Hudson river, 
and included all the country to the north- 
ward, on both sides of lake Champlain, to 
Canada line. The county seat was fixed 
at Skeensborough, now Whitehall, and 
Philip Skeene was appointed one of the 
judges of the court of common pleas. 
All that part of Vermont on the west side 
of the mountain lying south of this coun- 
ty was included in the county of Albany. 



SURVEYS ATTEMPTED. 



This organization of counties continued 
till the declaration of the independence 
of Vermont in 1777. 

In 1769 the council of New York had 
decided that the King’s order “Did not 
extend to prevent the governor from the 
granting of any lands which had not been 
previously granted by New Hampshire. ” 
The governor had, therefore, continued to 
make new grants to his favorites and 
friends ; nor did he confine his grants, 
agreeably to the decision of the council, 
to the ungranted lands, but in many cases 
regranted such as were already covered 
by New Hampshire charters. But, while 
the success of Mr. Robinson’s mission to 
England had hardly served as a tempo- 
rary check upon the proceedings of New 
York, it inspired the settlers on the 
grants with new confidence in the justice 
of their cause, and gave them strong 
grounds to hope that their rights would 
be eventually acknowledged and protect- 
ed by the Crown. 

In the meantime, the efforts of the 
claimants under New York to get posses- 
sion of the lands were unremitting. Sur- 
veyors were sent on to allot them, but 
these, when discovered by the settlers, 
were not permitted to proceed. In Octo- 
ber, 1769, a party of New York surveyors 
was observed to be running a line across 
the farm of Mr. James Breckenridge, in 
Bennington, and being forbidden to pro- 
ceed by Breckenridge and others, who 
had collected at the place, they desisted, 
and went home. Whereupon, Abraham 
Ten Btoek, one of the proprietors of the 
patent/ of Walloomscoik,* petitioned the 
governor and council of New York, set- 
ting forth that the commissioners and sur- 
veyors for dividing that patent had been 
“ riotously opposed by sundry persons, 
and prevented by their threats from exe- 
cuting the trust reposed in them.” The 
governor issued his proclamation, “for 
apprehending the principals and ring- 
leaders,” and at the following January 
term of the court at Albany, the Rev. 
Jedediah Dewey, Joseph Robinson, Eli- 
jah Fay, Thomas Henderson, Ebenezer 
Robinson, and John Stewart were indict- 
ed as rioters, but none of them were ar- 
rested, or brought to trial. 

In this state of things, the settlers, on 
the 18th of October, ] 769, petitioned the 
governor and council of New Hampshire 
to interpose with the Crown in their be- 
half, and again on the 24th of the same 
month. The last of these petitions was 
signed by Samuel Safford for Bennington, 

* This 'is said to be a Dutch word, signifying 
William’s patent. It is uniformly written Wallm- 
schaih in all the N. Y. records. 
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Benjamin Gardner for Pownal, Jehiel 
Hawley for Arlington, Benjamin Purdy 
for Manchester, Thomas Barney for Sun- 
derland, and Benjamin Colvin for Shafts- 
bury. In the meantime, the government 
of New York continued tu make grants, 
and actions of ejectment against the set- 
tlers continued to be brought in the court 
at Albany ; and Ethan Allen, afterwards 
so distinguished, first coming to reside in 
the grants about this time, undertook the 
defence of the New Hampshire grantees 
in the actions brought against them. He 
proceeded to New Hampshire, procured 
the necessary documents from tne colo- 
nial government there, engaged the ser- 
vices of Mr. Ingersoll, an eminent lawyer 
in Connecticut, and in June, 1770, they 
appeared before the court at Albany, and 
the trial of Josiah Carpenter, of Shafts- 
bury, came on. The counsel for the de- 
fendant produced to the court the docu- 
ments above mentioned, among which 
were the charter of the township and the 
defendant’s deed from the original pro- 
prietors. But these were immediately 
set aside by the court, on the alleged 
ground that the New Hampshire grants 
were illegal, and a verdict was readily 
obtained against the defendant. 

Two other cases being tried with like 
results, no further defence was made be- 
fore the court. And it is related that 
before Allen left Albany, he was called 
upon by the attorney general and some 
others, who told him that the cause of the 
settlers was desperate, and urged him to 
go home, and persuade his Green Moun- 
tain friends to make the best terms they 
could with their new landlords, remind- 
ing him of the proverb that might often 
prevails against right. Allen coolly re- 
plied to them, that the gods of the vallies 
are not the gods of the hills ; and when 
asked by Kemp, the King’s attorney, to 
explain his meaning, he only added, that 
if he would accompany him to Benning- 
ton, the sense would be made clear. 

When the news of the proceedings at 
Albany reached the grants, it created 
loud murmurs of discontent among the 
people. A convention of the settlers was 
held at Bennington, in which it was 
“Resolved, to support their rights and 
property which they possessed under the 
New Hampshire grants, against the usur- 
pation and unjust claims of the governor 
and council of New York, by force, as 
law and justice were denied them.” Hav- 
ing thus appealed to the last arbiter of 
disputes, their resolution was followed by 
a spirited and determined resistance of 
the authority of New York, in conse- 
quence of which several of the settlers 



MILITIA ORDERED OUT. 



were indicted as rioters ; but the officers 
sent to apprehend them “ were seized by 
the people,” says a writer of that period, 
“ and severely chastised with twigs of the 
wilderness 

At this period, and for sometime after- 
wards, one of the most efficient support- 
ers of the authority of New York was 
John Munro, who was proprietor of a pa- 
tent under that province, lying upon 
White Creek, and extending into what is 
called Shaftsbury Hollow. He held the 
office of justice of peace for the county 
of Albany, and resided on his patent near 
the west line of Shaftsbury. He had 
about him a number of tenants and de- 
pendants, and by his boldness and energy 
of character was very troublesome to the 
New Hampshire grantees. By his assist- 
ance, the sheriff of Albany county sur- 
prised and arrested Silas Robinson in 
Bennington, early in the morning of the 
29th of November, 1770, and succeeded 
in conveying him to Albany, where he 
was imprisoned. At the January term of 
the court in 1771 he was indicted as a 
rioter, and kept in jail till October, when 
he was liberated on bail. Simeon Hatha- 
way, Moses Scott, and Jonathan Fisk 
were also indicted, but none of them 
were arrested. 

Whenever the sheriff appeared upon 
the grants for the purpose of arresting 
rioters, or ejecting the settlers, he was 
sure to be met by a party larger than his 
own, fully determined to frustrate his ob- 
ject. Being required to serve a writ of 
ejectment on James Breckenridge, the 
sheriff, by order of the governor, called to 
his assistance a posse of 750 armed mili- 
tia. The settlers having timely knowl 
edge of his approach, assembled to the 
number of about 300, and arranged their 
plans to resist him. An officer with 18 
men was placed in the house, — 120 men 
behind trees near the road by which the 
sheriff must advance, and the remainder 
were concealed behind a ridge of land 
within gun shot of the house ; and the 
forcing the door by the sheriff was to be 
made known to those concealed without 
by raising a red flag at the top of the 
chimney. 

When the sheriff approached all were 
silent, and he and his men were com- 
pletely within the ambuscade before they 
discovered their situation. Mr. Ten Eyck, 
the sheriff, went to the door, demanded 
entrance as sheriff of the county of Alba- 
ny, and threatened, on refusal, to force 
it. The answer from within was, “ at- 
tempt it , and you are a dead man." On 
repeating his demand, with a threat of 
using force, he received for a second an- 
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swer — hideous groans ; and at the same 
time the two divisions exhibited their 
hats on the points of their guns, which 
made them appear much more numerous 
than they really were. The sheriff and 
his posse seeing their dangerous situation, 
and not (says Ira Allen ) being interested in 
the dispute , made a hasty retreat, without 
a shot being fired on either side. 

The New York claimants finding that 
the militia of Albany county could not be 
relied upon to act against the settlers, 
they now sought to accomplish their ob- 
ject by other means. By making favor- 
able offers of titles under New York to 
some prominent individuals on the grants, 
by conferring offices on others, and by 
encouraging persons from New York to 
settle upon the unoccupied lands which 
had been granted by New Hampshire, 
they hoped to divide the people, and ren- 
der the New York interest predominant. 

To thwart these plans of their enemies, 
(Committees of safety were organized in 
the several towns, and a convention of 
the settlers on the grants was assembled, 
which decreed, among other things, that 
no officer from New York should be al- 
lowed, without permission of the commit- 
tee of safety, to carry any person out of 
the district of the New Hampshire grants, 
and that no surveys should be made, nor 
lines run, nor settlements made under 
New York, within the same. The viola- 
tion of this decree was to be punished at 
the discretion of a court formed by the 
committees of safety or elders of the peo- 
ple. At the same time the civil officers 
were to be allowed to exercise their prop- 
er functions in collecting debts and other 
matters not connected with the contro- 
versy. 

To carry out these measures, and be in 
readiness in case of emergency, a mili- 
tary association was formed, of which 
Ethan Alien was appointed Colonel Com- 
mandant; and Seth Warner, Remember 
Baker, Robert Cochran, Gideon Warner, 
and some others, were appointed Cap- 
tains. Under these, the people of the 
grants armed, and occasionally met for 
military exercise and discipline. Of this 
organization Gov. Tryon was apprized 
early in 1772, by a letter from John 
Munro, in which he says : “ The rioters 
have established a company at Benning- 
ton, commanded by Capt. Warner, and 
on new year’s day his company was re- 
viewed, and continued all day in military 
exercise and firing at marks.” 

In pursuance of the New York policy 
before mentioned, settlements were made 
in the western parts of Rupert and Paw- 
let by persons who had armed themselves 



in defiance of the New Hampshire gran- 
tees. In October, 1771, Ethan Allen, 
Remember Baker, and Robert Cochran, 
with six others, inhabitants of Rupert, all 
well armed, proceeded to warn off' the 
intruders, who, finding opposition vain, 
fled to New York, and the log houses 
which they had erected “ were pulled 
down, laid in heaps, and burned with 
fire.” 1 

Alexander McNaughton, a New York 
justice of the peace, upon this issued a 
warrant for the apprehension of the per- 
sons above mentioned as rioters , but at 
the same time wrote to the governor of 
New York that their situation among the 
mountains was such that no sheriff or 
constable could take them; and recom- 
mended that a reward be offered for their 
apprehension. Accordingly, on the 27th 
of November, the governor, by advice of 
his council, put forth a proclamation, 
offering a reward of £20 each for the ap- 
prehension of Cochran, Allen, Baker, and 
the six others. 

In February, 1772, the sheriff of Alba- 
ny county came to Rupert with the gov- 
ernor’s proclamation, but did not succeed 
in taking any of the persons concerned in 
the alleged riotous proceedings. On his 
return, he reported to the governor that 
the rioters had retired, but from the con- 
duct of those at home, not concerned in 
the riot, u he found the greatest appear- 
ance of a determined resolution not to 
submit to the government, and this he 
found partciularly verified by the conduct 
of eight or nine, who were armed with 
guns and clubs, in which manner they 
came to the house of one Harmon near 
Indian river, where he then was, and 
from their conduct it plainly appeared 
what they intended .” 

Shortly after this John Munro, the New 
York justice already mentioned, moved 
by the hope of the reward and the desire 
of notoriety, resolved to attempt the cap- 
ture of one of the most prominent of the 
rioters. Having assembled tenor twelve 
of his friends and dependants, on the22d 
of March, 1772, before daylight, being 
Sunday morning, he proceeded to the 
house of Remember Baker in Arlington 
for the purpose of arresting him. Baker 
was awakened by the breaking open of his 
door, and the entrance of a number of men 
armed with swords and pistols. The in- 
truders rushed upon him with savage fury, 
wounding him by a cut across the head, 
and also on the arm, with a sword. His 
wife too was barbarously wounded by a 
sword cut across the head and neck, and 
one of his boys also, then about 12 years 
old. Baker being overpowered and bound 
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was thrown into a sleigh and conveyed 
off with the greatest speed towards Al- 
bany. 

The news of this transaction being sent 
by express to Bennington, ten men im- 
mediately mounted their horses for the 
purpose of intercepting the banditti and 
rescuing Baker. They came upon Mun- 
ro and his party just before they reached 
the Hudson river, who on the first ap- 
pearance of their pursuers abandoned their 
prisoner and fled. Baker was found nearly 
exhausted by his sufferings and the loss of 
blood. Having refreshed him and dress- 
ed his wounds, they carried him home to 
the no small joy of his friends and the 
whole settlement. 

An account of this transaction was af- 
terwards sent to the governor of New 
York by Munro, in which he represents 
the conflict at Baker’s house as very des- 
perate, and says u he has reason to be 
thankful to DivineProvidence for the pres- 
ervation of his life and that of his party.” 
He says further that he should have suc- 
ceeded in carrying Baker to Albany, “ if 
he could have had ten men, who would 
have taken arms and obeyed his orders ; 
but that they all ran into the woods when 
they ought to have resisted.” 

Shortly after this attack upon Baker, 
Munro made an attempt to arrest Seth 
Warner. Warner with a single friend was 
riding on horse-back in the vicinity of 
Munro’s residence, and, being met by 
Munro and several of his dependants, a 
conversation ensued, in the midst of which 
Munro suddenly seized the bridle of War- 
ner’s horse and commanded the bystand- 
ers to aid in arresting him. Warner after 
vainly urging him to desist, struck Mun- 
ro over the head with a dull cutlass and 
levelled him to the ground. Munro, though 
stunned and disabled for the time, receiv- 
ed no permanent injury, and the specta- 
tors manifesting no disposition to inter- 
fere, Warner was permitted to proceed 
without further molestation. 

The repeated aggressions of this kind 
aroused the settlers to a determination to 
maintain their ground at all hazards, and 
to expel every person who should be found 
upon the grants under the auspices of the 
N. Y. claimants. In this exasperated state 
of public feeling, news was received atBen- 
ningtonthatGov.Tryon was ascending the 
North river with a body of troops, for the 
purpose of subduing and chastising the 
refractory Green Mountain Boys'* This 



* It was about this time that the settlers of the New 
Hampshire Grants began to be called Green Moun- 
tain Boys. The name was first applied to the mili- 
tary but was soon extended to the settlers in gen- 
eral. 
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report was at first credited and produced 
some alarm. The committees of safety 
and military officers met in convention 
and after a full consideration of their sit- 
uation, finally resolved that u it was their 
duty to oppose governor Tryon and his 
troops to the utmost of their power.” 

Their resolution being thus taken, they 
next began to make preparations for an ef- 
fectual resistance. Two cannon and a mor- 
tar, with powder and ball, were obtained 
from Hoosie fort and there was a gen- 
eral rally of the militia in Bennington and 
the neighboring towns. In order to en- 
sure an effectual resistance, it was con- 
cluded to place some of their best marks- 
men at the narrow passes along the road 
from Albany to Bennington, for the pur- 
pose of shooting down the officers of the 
invaders as they advanced and producing 
disorder and dismay among their troops. 
In the mean time a trusty person was dis- 
patched to Albany to ascertain the num- 
ber, the movements and designs of the 
enemy and take note of their officers so as 
to be able to distinguish them again. This 
messenger shortly returned with the joy- 
ful intelligence that the troops were wind- 
bound in the river below Albany, and that 
they had no designs upon the Grants, 
but were destined for the military posts on 
the lakes : and thus were the settlers re- 
lieved from the necessity of putting their 
plans and their valor to the test. 

During the preparations above-men- 
tioned several persons on the Grants, who 
were in the New York interest, judging 
it unsafe for them to remain, fled to New 
York, and by their representations and 
by the intelligence received from Munro, 
governor Tryon seems to have been im- 
pressed with the difficulty of subjugating 
the settlers on the Grants, by force, and 
to have determined to try what could 
be done by negotiation. He accordingly 
wrote to the Rev. Mr. Dewey and the 
inhabitants of Bennington and the adja- 
cent country, and, after censuring them 
for their illegal acts and expressing a 
strong desire to do them justice, he invi- 
ted them to lay before him their grievan- 
ces and causes of complaint, and engaged 
ful] security and protection to any persons 
they might send to New York on that busi- 
ness, excepting Allen, Warner and three 
others.* 

Governor Tryon’s letter was dated at 
New York, May 19th 1772. On the 5th 
of June, two answers were returned, one 
signed by a committee appointed for that 
purpose by the inhabitants of Bennington 
and vicinity, and consisting of Mr. Dewey 

* This letter may b<? found in Slades Vt. State 
Papers, page 22. 
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and others ; and the other by the persons 
excepted in the governor’s letter.* In 
these they proceed to show the legality of 
their titles to their lands under the grants 
of New Hampshire, and that their proceed- 
ings, which had been declared to be dis- 
orderly and riotous, were necessary and 
justifiable in defending themselves and 
property against the machinations of base 
and sordid land-jobbers , and express an 
earnest wish that His Excellency would 
assist to quiet them in their possessions 
“ till His Majesty, in his royal wisdom 
shall be graciously pleased to settle the 
controversy.” 

These communications were forwarded 
by Capt. Stephen Fay and his son Mr. Jo- 
nas Fay, who were appointed agents on 
the part of the settlers of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants to deliver them to the gover- 
nor of New York. They were kindly 
received by His Excellency and laid before 
the council. The council after mature 
deliberation reported favorably, and re- 
commended that His Excellency afford all 
the relief in his power, by suspending till 
His Majesty’s pleasure should be known, 
all prosecutions in behalf of the crown, on 
account of crimes with which the settlers 
stood charged, and recommend that the 
owners of disputed lands, claimed under 
New York titles, should suspend, during 
the same period, all civil suits concerning 
the same. This report of the council was 
approved by the governor and was imme- 
diately communicated to the people of the 
Grants, by their agents. 

When intelligence of this result reach- 
ed Bennington, it diffused universal joy 
through the settlement. The remem- 
brance of their former griefs and suffer- 
ings, was, for the moment, swept away 
in the overflowing enthusiasm for gover- 
nor Tryon. On the 15th of July, 1772, the 
committee which had replied to the letter 
of the governor of New York, together 
with a vast concourse of people, assembled 
at the meeting-house in Bennington, and 
their agents then laid before them the re- 
sults of their mission to New York. The 
manner in which it was received may be 
best understood from the report, made by 
these agents shortly after to governor 
Tryon. 

“ We, as messengers, laid before the 
above committee an extract of theminutes 
of His Majesty’s Council of the province 
of New York of the 2d instant, together 
with His Excellency governor Tryon’s 
letter of the same date, directed to the in- 
habitants of Bennington, &c. and after 
reading the same, the above committee 

* Those may Lie found in Slade’s Vt. State Papers, 
page 24 arid 25. 
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and a numerous concourse of the inhabit- 
ants of the adjacent country and other 
spectators, gave a full and unanimous 
vote in favor of the papers aforesaid ; and 
the thanks of the people were presented to 
us for our diligence in procuring these pa- 
pers. Peace was also recommended on 
the whole New Hampshire Grants, by all 
who were present ; when the whole artil- 
lery of Bennington, with the small arms 
were several times discharged in honor of 
the governor and council of New York.— 
Plealth to the king — Health to governor 
Tryon — Health to the council of New 
York — Universal peace and plenty, liber- 
ty and prosperity, by sundry respectable 
gentlemen, some of whom were from 
neighboring provinces. 

Stephen Fay, 

Jonas Fay.” * 

During these transactions at New York, 
intelligence was brought to Bennington 
that Mr. Kockburn, a noted surveyor in 
the employment of New York claimants, 
was engaged in laying out land in some 
of the northern townships. Ethan Allen 
collected a small party, went in pursuit of 
the surveyor, overtook him, broke his in- 
struments and made him prisoner. He 
was brought to Castleton, tried and sen- 
tenced to banishment, and was to suffer 
death if caught within the Grants, but at 
this juncture hearing of the success of 
the mission to New York, they rescinded 
their harsh sentence, and dismissed the 
surveyor. 

During this expedition, Allen’s party dis- 
possessed the tenants of an intruder at the 
lower falls onOtterCreek, where Vergennes 
now stands. The lands here had been grant- 
ed by New Hampshire in 1761, and a settle- 
ment commenced under said grant, and a' 
saw-mill erected as early as 1769. Short- 
ly after, Col. Reed, claiming under a sub- 
sequent grant from New York, forcibly 
drove off* the New Hampshire settlers and 
put liis own tenants in possession. They 
had extended the settlement, erected sev- 
eral log-houses and a grist-mill. These 
were in turn ordered off by Allen, their 
houses burnt, their mill-stones broken 
by being thrown over the falls, and 
Pangborn,the New Hampshire proprietor, 
again put in possession of his saw-mill. 

Intelligence of these transactions soon 
reached governor Tryon, who, on the 
11th of August, 1772, addressed a letter 
of sharp rebuke to the inhabitants of the 
Grants and required them forthwith to 
put Col. Reed’s tenants “ into re-posses- 

* This document may be found in the lllh No. 
of the Historical Readings, published in the State 
Banner of July 20, 1841," and was copied from the 
original on file at Albany. 
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sion of their lands and tenements.” On 
the reception of this letter, the commit- 
tees of the several to^wns assembled at 
Manchester, and on the 27th of August a 
bold and decisive, but conciliatory answer 
was prepared, in which they contended, 
that there was no breach of faith on their 
part, because none was plighted till af- 
ter those transactions, when on the 15th 
of July, the proposition of governor Tryon 
was accepted, and that the aggressors were 
the New York claimants, who had under- 
taken to survey and take possession of the 
disputed domain, declaring unequivocally 
their determination neither to break arti- 
cles of public faith, insult governmental 
authority, nor abandon their property to 
the mercy of New York land-jobbers. 
They, moreover, declined restoring Col. 
Reed’s tenants their possessions, not 
doubting that when His Excellency came 
to understand that they were really in 
truders, he would approve their conduct.* 
To the above-mentioned communication 
an answer from the governor was re- 
spectfully requested, but it does not appear 
that he saw fit to comply ; and this abor- 
tive attempt at reconciliation seems only 
to have widened the breach and increased 
the animosity between the parties. New 
York now resorted to the expedient of 
appointing several prominent settlers to 
office for the purpose of buying them 
over to their interests. To counteract 
these designs and to provide for an effec- 
tual resistance to the Yorkers , a conven- 
tion was assembled at Manchester, on the 
21st of October, 1772, which , among other I 
things, decreed that no person on the 
Grants should accept or hold any office 
under the authority of New York : “ and 
all civil and military officers, who had ac- 
ted under the authority of New York 
were required to suspend their functions 
on the pain of being viewed . ”i It was also 
decreed “ that no person should take 
grants, or confirmation of grants, under 
the government of New York.” 

Punishment for the infraction of these 
decrees was left to the discretion of the 
court, except that it must not be capital 
for the first offence. 



Section IV. 

Controversy with New York from 1773 to 
1775 — Minatory act ofNeio York — Res- 
olutions and remonstrance of the set- 
tlers. 

In July, 1773, Col. Reed, whose ten- 
ants had been dispossessed at the lower 
falls on Otter Creek, as mentioned in the 

* For Gov. Tryon’s letter and the reply, see Slade’s 

Vt. State Papers, pages 29 — 33. 
f Allen’s History of Vormont. 

Pt. n. 4 
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preceding section, induced a number of 
Scotch emigrants, who had lately arrived 
at New York, to accompany him to Otter 
Creek for the purpose of re-possessing the 
property which he claimed there. On 
their arrival the New Hampshire settlers 
were a second time compelled to abandon 
the place, and Col. Reed, having repair- 
ed the grist-mill and re-instated the mill 
stones by means of hooping them, left 
the Scotchmen, with orders to keep pos- 
session and continue the improvements. 

Intelligence of these transactions soon 
reached Bennington, whereupon Ethan 
Allen, Seth Warner, Remember Baker, 
and a number of others immediately pro- 
ceeded to the place for the purpose of 
again dispossessing the New York intru- 
ders and restoring the rightful owners. 
They compelled the miller to break the 
mill-stone into small pieces with a sledge 
and throw them down the falls, and com- 
manded them not to repair the mill again 
“ on pain of suffering the displeasure of 
the Green Mountain Boys.” The Scotch 
settlers, who had not removed their fam- 
ilies from New York, on hearing the na- 
ture of the controversy, declared they had 
been deceived, and abandoning all claim 
to the lands, retired, and afterwards set- 
tled on the Mohawk river. 

To prevent a recurrence of these scenes, 
Allen and his party caused a small block- 
house to be erected at the falls, which 
was garrisoned by a few men and subse- 
quently afforded full protection to these 
settlements against the “ Yorkers.” At this 
period the rich lands on the Winooski, or 
Onion river, were attracting much atten- 
tion, and several persons in and about 
Bennington, and others in Connecticut, 
had made purchases there under New 
Hampshire titles ; and there is a tradition 
that the intelligence of Col. Reed’s second 
intrusion was conveyed to Bennington by 
Ira Allen, who returning from exploring 
those lands preparatory to a settlement, 
and arriving at the falls on Otter Creek 
on a dark and stormy evening, sought 
shelter and refreshment at the settlement 
there, whichwas then the most northerly on 
the west side of the mountains. He knocked 
at the door and instead of being met by his 
friends, who had been re-instated by the 
Green Mountain Boys, as mentioned in 
the preceding section, was met by the 
thrust of a sword in the hand of some per- 
son within, which luckily did him no in- 
jury. After making known his condition 
he was admitted but to his surprize he 
found the place in possession of a number 
of Scotchmen. Here he passed the night 
and then proceeded to Bennington with 
the intelligence-*. 
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After having secured the New Hamp- 
shire settlers in their possessions on Otter 
Creek, and with a view to prevent the 
intrusion of New York claimants upon 
the lands on the 'Winooski ri ver, Allen and 
Baker proceeded thither, with their men 
and erected a blockhouse near the lower 
falls on that stream. It stood on the Col- 
chester side of the river, in the midst of 
what is now called “ Winooski Village 
and had 39 port-holes, in the upper story. 
The settlement upon this river was com- 
menced the next year, 1774, and upon the 
breaking out of the revolution, in 1775, 
the block-house, being furnished with 
arms and ammunition, afforded the settlers 
shelter and protection till the settlement 
was abandoned in 1776. 

In consequence of the second expul- 
sion of Col. Heed’s tenants, governor Try- 
on applied 'to general Haldimand, the 
military commander-in -chief, for a milita- 
ry force to protect the New York claimants 
in their possessions, but the general, 
doubting the propriety of employing the 
regular troops for such a purpose, refused 
to comply with His Excellency’s wishes. 

Clarendon and vicinity was settled by 
people, who were generally in favor of 
New York. Those in the south part of 
Clarendon held- their lands under deeds 
from Col. Henry II. Lydius,who pretend- 
ed to derive his title from governor Pow- 
•nal of Massachusetts, and their township 
was called Durham. The north part of 
Clarendon and a part of Rutland had been 
granted by New York under the name of 
Social-borough. Some of the principal 
men of Durham and Social-borough hav- 
ing accepted offices and thus recognized 
the jurisdiction of New York, and fre- 
quent disturbances having arisen in that 
quarter, in the fall of 1773, Allen and Ba- 
ker raised a force of 100 men for the pur- 
pose of compelling the Durhamitps, as they 
were called, either by terror or force to re- 
cognize the New Hampshire title. On 
the advance of this force they, who held 
offices under New York, fled. Allen and 
his party remained several days, and after 
sundry exhortations and threatenings, re- 
turned without inflicting any serious 
injury upon the persons or property of the 
inhabitants. 

The leaders' of the Durhamites fled to 
New York, and laid before the governor and 
council a full statement of the outrages 
committed by what they were pleased to 
call the “Bennington mob.” The gov- 
ernment of New York regarded these out- 
rages as open acts of treason and rebellion, 
which could no longer be endured. They 
looked upon, the Green Mountain Boys as 
a lawless banditti, and, confiding in their 
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own strength, and miscalculating the 
power and resistance of a few determin- 
ed spirits acting on the defensive and 
driven to desperation, they resolved to 
bring them to merited punishment. For 
this purpose they proceeded to adopt 
measures “ the most minatory and des- 
potic of any thing which had ever appear- 
ed in the British Colonies.” 

A comitlee of the general assembly of 
New York, on the 5th day of February, 
J774, passed several resolutions, expres- 
sive of their opinion of what they were 
pleased to call the lawless and riotous 
proceedings of the “Bennington Mob;" 
and, among other things, they desired his 
Excellency, the governor to offer, by 
proclamation, a reward for apprehending 
and securing the ringleaders, in those 
transactions, in the jail at Albany. This 
committee also recommended that a law 
should be passed, the object of which 
should he, more effectually “ to suppress 
riotous and disorderly proceedings, and to 
bring offenders to condign punishment.”* 

A knowledge of the doings of this com- 
mittee having reached the settlers, through 
the public prints, a general meeting of 
the committees of the several townships, 
was held at the house of Eliakim Wellers, 
in Manchester, March 1st, 1774, and af- 
terwards by adjournment, at Jeliial Haw- 
ley’s in Arlington, on the 3d Wednesday of 
the same month. 1 At, this meeting, was 
drawn up a sketch of the proceedings pre- 
vious to this period, and, after recom- 
mending to the government of New York 
to wait the determination of his Majesty, 
before proceeding to further extremities, 
it was resolved, “ that as a country, we 
will stand by and defend our friends and 
neighbors who are indicted at the expense 
of our lives and fortunes.” It was also 
resolved “that for the future every ne- 
cessary preparation be made, and that our 
inhabitants hold themselves in readiness, 
at a minute’s warning, to aid and defend 
those friends of ours, who, for their activ- 
ity in the great and and general cause, 
are falsely denominated rioters.” It was 
at the same time agreed, that they should 
act only on the defensive, and should en- 
courage the execution of the laws in civil 
cases, and also in criminal prosecutions 
“that were so indeed .” 

While the convention of the New 
Hampshire grants was discussing and 
adopting these resolutions, the general 
assembly of New York was proceeding 
to carry into effect the resolutions of the 
5th of February ; and on the 9th of March, 

* For these Resolutions see Blade’s VermontStato 
Piipors, 37, 

■f For these proceedings, see Slade’s S. P. p. 113. 
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1774, they enacted a law which put an 
end to all prospects of reconciliation.* 
This extraordinary law, (which is of too 
great length to be inserted entire,) enact- 
ed, among other things equally sanguin- 
ary and despotic, — that if any person, or 
persons, oppose any civil officer of New 
York, in the discharge of his official duty, 
“or wilfully burn or destroy, the grain, 
corn or hay, of any other persons being 
in any inclosure ; or if any persons un- 
lawfully, riotously and tumultuously as- 
sembled together to the disturbance of the 
public peace, shall, unlawfully and with 
force, demolish, or pull down, or begin to 
demolish, or pull down any dwellino - - 
hpuse, barn, stable, grist-mill, saw-mill, 
or out-house;, within either of the said 
counties of Albany and Charlotte ; that 
then each of said offences shall be ad- 
judged felony, without benefit of clergy, 
and the offenders therein shall be adjudg- 
ed felons, and shall suffer death, as in cases 
of felony, without benefit of clergy.” 

It was made the duty of the governor to 
publish the names of such persons, in the 
public papers, as were indicted in either of 
the counties of Albany, or Charlotte, for 
any offence made capital by this or any 
other law, with an order in council com- 
manding such offender, or offenders, to 
surrender themselves respectively, within 
the space of seventy days next after the 
publication thereof. This order was to 
be forwarded to the sheriff's and posted up 
in several public places. “ And in case 
such offenders shall not respectively sur- 
render themselves, he or they, so neg- 
lecting, or refusing, shall from the day 
appointed for his surrendry, as aforesaid, 
be adjudged, deemed and, (if indicted for 
a capital offence hereafter to be perpe- 
trated,) convicted of felony, and shall 
suffer death, as in cases of persons con- 
victed of felony by verdict and j udgment, 
without benefit of clergy.”' 

All crimes committed on the grants, 
were, by this act, permitted to be tried in 
the county, and by the courts of Albany ; 
and the courts were empowered by it, to 
award execution against such as should 
be indicted for capital offences, and who 
should not surrender themselves in con- 
formity to the order of the governor and 
council, in the same manner as if they 
hud been convicted on a fair and impartial 
trial. A proclamation was at the same 
time issued by the governor. of New York, 
offering a reward of £50 each for appre- 
hending and securing Ethan Allen, Seth 
Warner, Remember Baker, Robert Coch- 
ran, Peleg Sunderland,. Sylvan us Brown, 
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James Brackenridge, and James Smith, 
whom they considered the most obnox- 
ious of the settlers. 

We have already observed that the 
passage of the foregoing law put an end 
to all prospects of reconciliation, or sub- 
mission to the claims of New York. It 
was regarded by the settlers on the New 
Hampshire grants, as originating solely in 
the avarice of a set of unprincipled spec- 
ulators, who coveted their lands with 
their valuable improvements ; and as 
designed to terrify them into submission. 
They were satisfied that the popular 
sentiment was in their favor, that the 
great body of the people, of New York 
felt no interest in effbreing the claims of 
that province to the lands in question, and 
former experience had proved that the 
militia could not be brought to act against 
them with any effect. 

Under such circumstances, the threat- 
enings and arbitrary laws of that govern- 
ment were far from inspiring terror. They 
were rather regarded by the settlers with 
contempt, and, instead of palsying, they 
tended to nerve the arm of resistance. 
Indeed, the idea of submission seems nev- 
er, for a moment, to. have been entertain- 
ed by these brave and determined veter- 
ans. Having been long inured to toils 
and hardships, they were prepared to en- 
counter difficulties and dangers with un- 
flinching resolution and firmness. And 
so very highly did they prize their per- 
sonal rights and liberties, that, rather than 
surrender thorn to the arbitrary claims of 
New York, they almost unanimously, re- 
solved to meet death, if necessary, in their 
defence. 

These, views and feelings are fully mani- 
fested in the remonstrance which they 
made against the foregoing law, as will 
appear from a few brief extracts, taken 
from that fearless and spirited production. 
After portraying, in their peculiar style, 
the character of the New York govern- 
ment, they proceeded to say, “that by 
legerdemain, bribery and deception, thejr 
have extended their dominions far and 
wide. They have wrangled with, and 
encroached upon, the neighboring gov- 
ernments, and have used all manner of 
deceit and fraud to accomplish their de- 
signs. Their tenants groan under their 
usury and oppression, and they have gain- 
ed, as well as merited, the disapprobation 
and abhorrence of their neighbors. The 
innocent blood they have already shed, 
calls for Heaven’s vengeance on their 
guilty heads; and, if they should come 
forth in arms against us, thousands of 
their injured neighbors will join with ns, 
to cut off’ and exterminate such an exe- 



For this law, see Slade’s St. P. page 42. 
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crable race of men from the face of the 
earth.” 

Again, says that document : u we there- 
fore advertise such officers, and all persons 
whatsoever, that we are resolved to inflict 
immediate death on whomsoever may at- 
tempt the same ; (that is, the apprehen- 
sion of any of the persons indicted as 
rioters.) And provided any of us, or our 
party shall be taken, and we have not no- 
tice sufficient to relieve them; or whether 
we relieve them or not, we are resolved to 
surround such person, or persons, as shall 
take them, whether at his, or their own 
house, or houses, or any where, that we 
can find him, or them, and shoot such per- 
son , or persons , dead. And furthermore, 
we will kill and destroy any person or 
persons whomsoever, that shall presume 
to be accessary, aiding or assisting in ta- 
king any one of us, as aforesaid ; for, by 
these presents, we give any such disposed 
person, or persons, to understand, that al- 
though they have a license by the law 
aforesaid, to kill us ; and an 1 indemnifica- 
tion for such murder, from the same au- 
thority, yet they have no indemnification 
for so doing from the Green Mountain 
Boys ; for our lives, liberties and proper- 
ties are as verily precious to us as to any 
of the king’s subjects : but if the govern- 
mental authority of JVeio York insist upon 
killing us , to take possession of our tl vine- 
yards" — let them come on; we are ready 
for a game of scalping with them, for our 
martial spirits glow with bitter indigna- 
tion and consummate fury, to blast their 
infernal projects.” 

The remonstrance, from which the fore- 
going are extracts, was dated the 26th day 
of April, 1774, and signed by Ethan Allen 
and six others. About this time a plan 
was concerted to avoid the jurisdiction of 
New York, by having the New Hampshire 
grants, and that part of New York lying- 
east of Hudson river, erected into a sepa- 
rate royal government. To effect this 
object, Philip Skeen, a colonel in one of 
the king’s regiments, and the owner of 
large possessions on lake Champlain, went 
over to Great Britain,' and seems to have 
met with some success ; but nothing de- 
cisive had been done when the revolution 
commenced, which put an end to the ne- 
gociation. 

The opposition to the claims of New 
York had hitherto been confined, princi- 
pally, to the inhabitants on the west side 
of the mountains. The settlers on the 
grants in the vicinity of Connecticut riv- 
er, had, many of them, surrendered their 
original charters, and had taken new ones 
under the authority of New York. In 
several of the towns they submitted qui- 



etly to the jurisdiction of that colony, and 
stood, in a measure, unconcerned specta- 
tors of the controversy in which the set- 
tlers on the more westerly grants, were 
so deeply involved. And where this was 
not the case, they had not yet been driven 
to desperation by the executive- officers of 
New York. They were not, however, in- 
different to the policy of Great Britain 
towards her American Colonies. The 
settlers on the New Hampshire grants 
were, generally, emigrants from the other 
New England provinces, and they readi- 
ly sympathized with their kindred and 
friends, and were by no means backward 
in imbibing the growing spirit of opposi- 
tion to the oppressive and arbitrary meas- 
ures pursued by the mother country to- 
wards her colonies. 

The affairs of the colonies had assumed 
so alarming an aspect, that delegates 
from most of the provinces met at Phila- 
delphia on the 5th of September, 1774, to 
consult upon measures for the common 
safety. The meeting of this congress was 
followed by an almost universal suspen- 
sion of the royal authority in all the colo- 
nies, excepting New York, which refused 
its assent to the measures recommended 
by that body, and the courts of justice 
were either shut up or adjourned without 
doing any business. The first interrup- 
tion of this kind in the colony of New 
York, happened in the county of Cum- 
berland, on the New Hampshire grants. 

The stated session of the court for that 
county was to have been holden at West- 
minster, on the 13th of March, 1775. 
Much dissatisfaction prevailed in the 
county because New York had refused to 
adopt the resolves of the continental Con- 
gress, and exertions were made to dis- 
suade the judges from holding the court. 
But, as they persisted in doing it, some of 
the inhabitants of Westminster and the 
adjacent towns, took possession of the 
court house at an early hour in order to 
prevent the officers of the court from en- 
tering. The court party soon appeared 
before the court house, armed with guns, 
swords and pistols, and commanded the 
people to disperse. But, as they refused 
to obey, some harsh language passed be- 
tween them, and the court party retired 
to their quarters. 

The people then had an interview with 
judge Chandler, who assured them that 
they might have quiet possession of the 
house till morning, when the court should 
come in without arms, and should hear 
what they had to lay before them. But, 
contrary to this declaration, about eleven 
o’clock at night, the sheriff, with the oth- 
er officers of the court, attended by an 
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armed force, repaired to the court house. 
Being refused admittance, some of the 
party fired into the house and killed one 
man* and wounded several others. The 
wounded men they seized and dragged to 
prison, with some others who did not suc- 
ceed in making their escape. 

By means of those who escaped, the 
news of this massacre was quickly spread, 
and before noon the next day, a large body 
of armed men had collected. A jury of 
inquest brought in a verdict, that the man 
was murdered by the court party. Sev- 
eral of the officers were made prisoners 
and confined in the jail at Northampton, 
in Massachusetts. But, upon the appli- 
cation to the Chief Justice of New York, 
they were released from prison and re- 
turned liome.t 

These proceedings aroused the spirit of 
opposition to New York throughout the 
grants on the east side of the mountains. 
A meeting of committees from the several 
townships was held at Westminster, on 
the 11th of April, 1775, at which a num- 
ber of spirited resolutions were adopted 
relative to the late unhappy transactions. 
Among other things it was voted, “ That 
it is the duty of the inhabitants, as pre- 
dicated on the eternal and immutable law 
of self preservation, wholly to renounce 
and resist the administration of the gov- 
ernment of New York, until such times 
as the lives and property of the inhabi- 
tants may be secured by it.” A commit- 
tee was also appointed, of which Ethan 
Allen was one, to remonstrate to the court 
of Great Britain against that government 
and to petition his Majesty, u to be taken 
out of so oppressive a jurisdiction and 
either annexed to some other jurisdiction, 
or incorporated into a new one.” 

Thus were the settlers on the east side 



♦William French. The following is a literal copy 
of the inscription on his monument in Westminster, 
turnUhed to the Compiler of the Vermont State Pa- 
pers by the Hon. Wm. C. Bradley, it is preserved 
both as a literary curiosity and ns exhibiting une- 
quivocal indication of the 'spirit of the times. 

In Memory of William French Son to Mr 
Nathaniel French Who Was Shot at Westmin- 
ster March ye 13 1 h 1*75 by the hands of Cruel 
Ministerial tools of Georg ye 3d in the C orthouse 
at a 11 a Clock at Night in the 22d year of his 
Aje- 

H«o William French his Body lies 
For Murder his blood for Vengance cries 
King Georg the third his Tory crew 
tha with a bawl his head Shot threw 
For Liberty and his Countrys Good 
he Lost his Life his Dearest blood 

t A full account of these transactions was pub- 
lished bv a committee appointed for that, purpose, 
on the 23d of March, 1775, and may be found in 
Slade's Vermont State Papers, page 55. 



of the mountains driven to make common 
cause with their brethren on the west, in 
opposing the government of New York. 
The indignation of the settlers throughout 
the New Hampshire grants was now rais- 
ed to the highest pitch, and probably the 
commencement of the American war at 
Lexington, on the 19th of April, was the 
only thing which prevented the parties 
proceeding to open hostilities. This event 
produced a shock which was felt through- 
out the colonies ; local and provincial con- 
tests were at once swallowed up by the 
novelty, the grandeur and the importance 
of the contest thus opened between Great 
Britain and her American colonies. 



Section V. 

Progress of Settlement, character of the 
Settlers, and modes of punishment. 

It has already been remarked that, al- 
though several establishments had been 
made in Vermont previous to that time, 
the commencement of the settlement may 
properly be dated from the conquest of 
Canada in 1760. In that year, the whole- 
number of settlers on the territory of Ver- 
mont did not exceed 300 persons, and al- 
though the settlement began from that 
time sensibly to advance, it was by no 
means rapid till after the treaty of peace, 
in 1 763, by which Canada was ceded to 
Great Britain. In 1764, settlements had 
been commenced in many of the town- 
ships on Connecticut river as far north aa 
Newbury, and in several townships on 
the west side of the Green Mountains, in 
the county of Bennington. 

In 1765, the government of New York, 
having acquired authority from the British 
crown to exercise jurisdiction over the 
New Hampshire grants as far eastward as 
Connecticutriver, commenced the division 
of the territory into counties, as mentioned 
in section third. The division lines be- 
tween the counties were, however, a mat- 
ter of little consequence, towards the close 
of this period, for when the government 
of New York found the opposition to 
their measures so determined and so gen- 
eral among the settlers on the grants, they 
seem to have given the court of Albany 
county jurisdiction over the whole tract 
of country. This gave rise to the expres- 
sion, unlimited county of Albany, so fre- 
quently used by the Vermont pamphleteers 
during the controversy with New York. 

Previous to the year 1770, scarcely any 
settlements had been made on the west 
side of the Green Mountains to the north- 
ward of the present county of Benning- 
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ton. Daring the next year, 177J, settle- 
ments were commenced in several town- 
ships in Rutland county, and this year 
was taken the first census of the inhabit- 
ants on the the grants on the east side of 
the mountains. By this enumeration it 
appears that Cumberland county contain- 
ed, in 1771, 3,947 inhabitants, and Glou- 
cester county 722, and it was estimated 
that these two counties contained at that 
time two thirds of the people in the whole 
district. The whole number of inhabit- 
ants must therefore have been about 7000. 

No complete census was taken till the 
year 1791, and hence it is impossible to 
determine the precise population of Ver- 
mont at the time of the commencement of 
the American Revolution. But as the 
settlements were rapidly extending during 
the five years succeeding the year 1771, we 
may safely conclude, that the whole pop- 
ulation of Vermont at the commencement 
of the war was at least 20,000. About the 
close of the war we find the population 
incidentally estimated by Doct. Williams 
at 30,000 souls. 

The settlers on the New Hampshire 
grants were a brave, hardy, but unculti- 
vated race of men. They knew little of 
the etiquette of refined society, were bless- 
ed with few of the advantages of educa- 
tion, and were destitute of the elegancies, 
and in most cases of the common conve- 
niences of life. They were sensible that 
they must rely upon the labor of their own 
hands for their daily subsistence, and for 
the accumulation of property. They pos- 
sessed minds which were naturally strong 
and active, and they were aroused to the 
exercise of their highest energies by the 
difficulties, which they were compelled to 
encounter. The controversy in which 
they were engaged involved their dearest 
rights. On its issue depended not only 
then titles to their possessions, but, in 
many cases, their personal liberty and 
safety. Though unskilled in the rules of 
logic, their reasoning was strong and con- 
clusive, and they possessed the courage 
and perseverance necessary for carrying 
their plans and decisions into execution. 

We have already observed that, at tlie 
head of the opposition to the proceedings 
of New York, stood Ethan Allen, a man 
obviously fitted by nature for the circum- 
stances and exigencies of the times. Bold, 
ardent and unyielding, lie possessed an 
unusual degree of vigor both of body and 
mind, and an unlimited confidence in 
his own abilities. With these qualifica- 
tions, the then existing state of the settle- 
ment rendered him peculiarly fitted to be- 
come a prominent and successful leader. 
During the progress of the controversy, 



Allen wrote and dispersed several pam- 
phlets, in which lie exhibited, in a man- 
ner peculiar to himself, and well suited 
to the state of public feeling, the injustice 
and cruelty of the claims and proceedings 
of New York. And although these pam- 
phlets are unworthy of notice as literary 
productions, yet, they were at the time 
extensively circulated, and contributed 
much to inform the minds, arouse the zeal, 
and unite the efforts of the settlers. 

The hold and unpolished roughness of 
Allen’s writings were well suited to give 
a just description of the views and pro- 
ceedings of a band of speculating and un- 
principled land-jobbers. Ilis method of 
writing was likewise well adapted to the 
condition and feelings of the settlers, and 
probably exerted a greater influence over 
their opinions and conduct, than the same 
sentiments would have done clothed in 
the chaste style of classic elegance. Nor 
did it differ greatly in style, or literary 
merit, from the pamphlets which cam© 
from New York. But although Allen wrote 
with asperity and freedom, there was 
something generous and noble in his con- 
duct. He refrained from every tiling 
which had the appearance of meanness, 
injustice, cruelty or abuse towards those 
who fell into his power, and protested 
against the same in others. * 

Next to Allen, Seth Warner seems to 
have acted the most conspicuous part 
among the settlers. He, like Allen, was 
firm and resolute, fully determined that 
the decisions of New York against the set- 
tlers should never be carried into execu- 
tion. But while Allen was daring and 
sometimes rasli and imprudent, Warner 
was always cool, calm and comparatively 
cautious. After Warner was proscribed 

* Ethan Allen was born at Litchfield, Conn, on 
the 10th of January, ]737. He married in Conner- 
ticut, came to Vermont himself about the year 1769 
and spent most of his after life here, but his family 
did not come to Vermont till 1778, just before bin 
return from captivity. Me was taken piisonerat 
Montreal in the fall of 1775, and carried to Eng- 
land — was exchanged in May 1778 — removed to 
Burlington in 1787, whore lie died of apoplexy on 
the 12th February 1789. His ashes rest beneath a 
plain marble slab in the beautiful cemetery near 
Winooski lower falls, having upon it the following 
inscription: — 

“ The 

Corporeal Part 
of 

Gcnl. Ethan Allen 
rests beneath this stone 
the 12th day of Feb. 1789, 
aged 50 years. 

Ilis spirit tried the mercies of his God 
Iti whom he believed and strongly trusted” 
His true age was 52 years, one month and two 
days. 
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as a rioter, as related in a preceding sec- 
tion, an officer from New York attempted 
to apprehend him. He, considering it an 
affair of open hostility, defended himself 
against the officer, and in turn attacked, 
wounded and disarmed him; but, with 
the spirit and generosity of a soldier, he 
epared his life. 

After Ethan Allen and Seth Warner, 
no person on the New Hampshire grants, 
up to the close of this period, acted a more 
distinguished part- or was more servicea- 
ble to the settlers, than Remember .Baker. 
He was the pioneer in many an enterprise 
and was always in readiness for any emer- 
gency. Being a joiner and mi 11 -wright 
by trade, he built the first mills which 
were erected at Arlington and Pawlet, 
and was preparing in connexion with his 
cousin, Ira Allen, for the erection of mills 
at Winooski falls, when the war of the 
re volution common ced .* 

During the protracted controvesy in 
which these men acted so prominent a 
part, there had been, up to this time, fre- 
quent attempts to arrest it and bring it to 
an amicable settlement. Orders from the 
crown had likewise been often given to 
New York to suspend further prosecu- 
tions and make no more grants of the 
lands in dispute till his Majesty’s further 
pleasure should be known respecting 
them. But in despite of royal orders and 
the remonstrandes of the settlers on the 
grants, New York continued to assert and 
to endeavor to enffi^ce her claims, and the 
repeated but vain attempts at reconcilia- 
tion, served only to%mbitter the resent- 
ment of the Contending parties and pro- 
duce a state of hostilitjKmore decided and 
alarming. 

The affairs of the inhabitants of the 
grants appear to have been managed du- 
ring this period by committees appointed 
in the several to wns, and who met in con- 
vention as occasion required, to adopt 
measures for the common defence and 
welfare. The resolutions and decrees of 



*As Capt, Baker was killed shortly after the 
close of this period, we would observe here that he 
was born at, Woodbury, Ct. about 1740 ; served in 
the expedition against Canada in 1758 ; eametotho 
(hunts about 1764; was engaged in the reduction 
of Ticonderoga and Crown Point in the summer of 
1775, and in August following, being sent by Gen. 
Montgomery to reconnoiter the enemy’s position at 
St. Johns, ho was shot by an Indian. At some 
distance this side of St. Johns, he landed and con- 
cealed his boat, and was about proceeding on foot, 
when' ho saw that his boat was already in posses- 
sion of some Indians, lie hailed them and demand- 
ed bis boat, but as they paid no regard to the de- 
mand ho drew up his gun and it missed fire, and at 
the next instant received a Rhot through the head 
from one of the Indians in the boat and fell dead 
upon the spot. His companions then fled and made 
their way back by land with the sad intelligence. 
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these conventions were regarded as the 
law of the land, and their infraction was 
always punished with exemplary severity. 
The punishment most frequently inflicted 
was the application of the “ beech seal ” to 
the naked back, and banishment from the 
grants. This mode of punishment derived 
its significant name from allusion to the 
great seal of the province of New Hamp- 
shire, which was affixed to the charters of 
the townships granted by the governor of 
that province, of which the beech rod well 
laid' upon the naked backs of the “ York- 
ers, ' and their adherents, was humorously 
considered a confirmation. 




That the reader may have a just idea of 
the summary manner in which the con- 
vention and committees proceeded against 
those who violated their decrees, we will 
lay before them the sentence of Benjamin 
Hough, as a sample. It appears that 
Hough, who resided in the vicinity of 
Clarendon and who was a violent Yorker, 
went to New York in the winter of 1774 
for the purpose of obtaining the aid of 
government against the Green Mountain 
Boys, and that on the 9th of March, the 
very day of the passage of the extraordi- 
nary law of which we have already spo- 
ken in the fourth section of this chapter, 
he accepted the appointment of justice of 
the peace for the county of Charlotte, un- 
der the authority of New York. On his 
return he proceeded to execute his new 
office within the grants, in defiance of the 
decree of the convention which forbade it. 
He was repeatedly warned to desist, but 
being found incorrigible, he was arrested 
and carried before a committee of safely 
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at Sunderland.* The decree of the con- 
vention and the charges against the pris- 
oner being read in his presence, he ac- 
knowledged that he had been active in 
promoting the passage of the law above 
mentioned and in the discharge of his du- 
ties as magistrate, but pleaded the juris- 
diction of New York over the Grant, in 
justification of his conduct. This plea 
having no weight with the committee, 
they proceeded to pronounce upon hint 
the following sentence, viz. “ 'f'hat the 
•prisoner be taken from the bar of this 
committee of safety and be tied to a tree } 
and there , on his naked back , receive two 
hundred stripes ; his back being dressed , he 
should depart out of the district , and on re- 
turn , without special leave of the conven- 
tion , to suffer deaths This sentence was 
forthwith carried into execution, with un- 
sparing severity, in the presence of a 
large concourse of people Hough asked 
and received the following written certifi- 
cate of his punishment, signed by Allen 
and Warner : 

“ Sunderland, 30th of Jan., 1775. 

This may certify the inhabitants of the 
New Hampshire Grants, that Benjamin 
Hough hath this day received a full pun- 
ishment for his crimes committed hereto- 
fore against this country, and our inhabi- 
tants are ordered to give him, the said 
Hough, a free and unmolested passport 
toward the city of New York, or to the 
westward of our Grants, he behaving 
himself as beeometh. Given under our 
hands the day and date aforesaid. 

Ethan Allen, 

Seth Warner.” 

On the delivery of the paper, Allen 
•sarcastically observed that the certificate, 
together with the receipt on his back , would 
no doubt be admitted as legal evidence 
before the supreme court and the govern- 
or and council of New York, though the 
king’s warrant to Gov. Wentworth and 
his excellency’s sign manual with the 
Great Seal of the province of New Hamp- 
shire, would not. 

Hough repaired immediately to the city 
of New York, where he gave, under oath, 
a minute account of the transactions above 



♦This committee consisted of the following per' 
sons : Ethan Allen, Seth Warner, Robert Cochran, 
Peleg Sunderland, James Mead, Gidoon YVarren and 
Jesse Sawyer. 



mentioned,* and this matter, together with 
the particulars of the transactions at West- 
minster on the 13th of March, was made 
the subject of a special message to the co- 
lonial assembly by Lieut. Gov. Colden. 
The Assembly, after discussing these sub- 
jects on the 30th and 31st of March, finally 
resolved to appropriate £1000 for the main- 
tenance of justice and the suppression of 
riots in the county of Cumberland, and 
that a reward of £50 each be offered for ap- 
prehending James Mead, Gideon Warren 
and Jesse Sawyer, and also a reward of 
£50 each, in addition to the rewards pre- 
viously offered, for the apprehension of 
Ethan Allen, Seth Warner, Robert Coch- 
ran and Peleg Sunderland. These reso- 
lutions constituted the last and dying ef- 
forts of the royal government of New York 
against the New Hampshire Grants. The 
assembly was soon prorogued and never 
met again, being superseded by the revo- 
lutionary authority of the provincial con- 
gress. 

Although the application of the beach 
seal was the most common punishment, 
others were frequently resorted to. Some 
of these were in their nature trifling and 
puerile. The following may serve as a 
specimen. A Dutchman of Arlington be- 
came a partisan of New York and spoke 
in reproachful terms of the convention 
and of the proceedings of the Green 
Mountain Boys, tie advised the settlers 
to submit to New York, and re-purchase 
their lands from that government. Being 
requested to desist, and disregarding it, 
he was arrested and carried to the Green 
Mountain tavern in Bennington. The 
committee, after hearing his defence, or- 
dered him u to be tied in an armed chair, 
and hoisted to the sign, (a catamount's 
skin , stuffed , sitting upon the sign post 
twenty-five feet from the ground with large 
teeth , grilling towards New York ,) and 
there to hang two hours in sight of the 
people, as a. punishment merited by his 
enmity to the rights and liberties of the in- 
habitants of the New Hampshire Grants.*’ 
This sentence was executed to the no 
small merriment of a large concourse of 
people ; and when he was let down he was 
dismissed by the committee with the ex- 
hortation to “ go and sin no more.” 

♦This curious relic of “olden time” is given in 
full in the American Archives, Vol. I T, p. 215; and 
also in the 15th and 16th Numbers of the Historical 
Readings, published in the State Bannor, at Bon- 
nington. 
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Section I. 

Events of 1775 — Reduction of Ticonderoga 
— Invasion of Canada — Carleton defeat- 
ed by Col. Warner — St. Johns and Mont- 
real taken by Gen. Montgomery — As- 
sault upon Quebec. 

As all minor contests and sectional 
difficulties were, for a while, swallowed 
up by the great and momentous concerns 
of the Revolution, we shall now proceed 
to a brief statement of those incidents in 
the war for independence, with which the 
people of Vermont were more immediate- 
ly concerned. The affair at Lexington 
produced a shock, which was felt from 
one extremity of the colonies to the oth- 
er; and it was now perceived that their 
only reliance for safety was to be placed 
on a vigorous and effectual resistance to 
the arms and arbitrary power of Great 
Britain. 

The military posts on lake Champlain 
were at this time garrisoned by British 
soldiers, and the British government had 
been pursuing measures, by which they 
might, if necessary, avail themselves of 
the strength and resources of Canada, for 
the purpose of subjugating their other 
colonies, in case of revolt. The impor- 
tance, therefore, of securing these posts 
to the Americans was at once perceived, 
and the design of effecting this object en- 
gaged at the same time the attention of 
several adventurers, both in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, who were utterly 
ignorant of each other’s views. But the 
first active measures for accomplishing an 
undertaking so desirable as the reduction 
of these posts, appear to have been taken 
by several enterprising gentlemen of Con- 
necticut. 

As the success of the enterprise de- 
pended upon its being managed with se- 
crecy and despatch, they obtained of the 
Connecticut legislature a loan of $1800, 
and, having procured a quantity of pow- 
der and balls, they hastened forward to 
Bennington with the view of engaging 
Ethan Allen in the business. Allen read- 
ily undertook to conduct the enterprise 
and set off to the northward with his usu- 
al spirit of promptness and activity for 
the purpose of enlisting and collecting 
men for the expedition. The gentlemen 
Pt. ii. 5 



from Connecticut, having purchased a 
quantity of provisions, proceeded to Cas- 
tleton, where they were joined by Allen 
with his recruits. 

While they were collecting at Castle^ 
ton, Col. Arnold arrived there attended 
only by a servant. This officer had been 
chosen captain of an independent compa- 
ny at New Haven in Connecticut, and, as 
soon as he heard of the battle at Lexing- 
ton, he marched his company to Cam- 
bridge, where the Americans were assem- 
bling to invest Boston. There he receiv- 
ed a Colonel’s commission from the Mas- 
sachusetts committee of safety with orders 
to raise 400 men for the reduction of 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, which he 
represented to be in a ruinous condition 
and feebly garrisoned. His commission 
being examined, Arnold was permitted to 
join the party ; but it was ordered by a 
council that Allen should also have the 
commission of Colonel, and should be 
first in command. 

To procure intelligence, Capt. Noah 
Phelps, one of the gentlemen from Con- 
necticut, went into the fort at Ticonde- 
roga in the habit of one of the settlers, 
where he inquired for a barber, under the 
pretence of wanting to be shaved. By 
affecting an awkward appearance, and 
asking' many simple questions, he passed 
unsuspected, and had a favorable oppor- 
tunity of observing the condition of the 
works. Having obtained the necessary 
information, he returned to the party, and 
the same night they began their march 
for the fort. And these affairs had been 
conducted with so much expedition, that 
Allen reached Orwell, opposite to Ticon- 
deroga, with his men, in the evening of 
the 9th of May, while the garrison were 
without any knowledge of the proceed- 
ings, and without any apprehension of a 
hostile visit. 

The whole force collected on this occa- 
sion amounted to 270 men, of whom 230 
were Green Mountain Boys. It was 
with difficulty that boats could be obtain- 
ed to carry over the troops. A Mr. 
Douglas was sent to Bridport to procure 
aid in men, and a scow belonging to Mr. 
Smith. Douglas stopped b}^ the way to 
enlist a Mr. Chapman in the enterprise, 
when James Wilcox and Joseph Tyler, 
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two young men, who were a-bed in the 
chamber, hearing the story, conceived the 
design of decoying on shore a large oar 
boat belonging to Maj. Skene, and which 
then lay off against Willow point. They 
dressed, seized their guns and a jug of 
rum, of which they knew the black com- 
mander to be extremely fond, — gathered 
four men as they went, and, arriving all 
armed, they hailed the boat and offered to 
help row it to Shoreham, if he would 
carry them there immediately to join a 
hunting party, that would be waiting for 
them. The stratagem succeeded, and 
poor Jack and his two men suspected 
nothing till they arrived at Allen’s head 
quarters, where they were made prison- 
ers of war. 

Douglas arrived with the scow about 
the same time, and, some other boats hav- 
ing been collected, Allen embarked with 
83 men and landed near the fort As the 
morning was advancing, it was deemed 
inexpedient to wait for the remainder of 
the men to pass over. Arnold now wish- 
ed to assume the command, and swore 
that he would lead the men into the fort. 
Allen swore he should not, but that he 
himself would be Vhe first man that should 
enter. As the dispute grew warm, some 
of the gentlemen interposed, and it was 
agreed that they should both enter at the 
same time, but that Allen should enter on 
the right, and have the command. 

Accordingly, a little after day break in 
the morning of the 10th of May, 1775, 
they advanced towards the works followed 
by their men.* The sentry at the outer 
post snapped his fusee at Allen, and, re- 
treating through the covered way, was 
followed by the Americans, who were 
immediately drawn up on the parade 
within the fort. With so great expedition 
and silence was this business accomplish- 
ed that the garrison, excepting the sent- 
ries, were not awakened from their slum- 
bers, till aroused by the huzzas of the 
Green Mountain Boys , already in posses- 
sion of the fort. The Capt. De Laplace, 
without waiting to dress himself, hastened 
to the door of the barrack, when Allen 
sternly commanded him to surrender, or 
he would put the whole garrison to the 
sword. De Laplace inquired by what 
authority he demanded it. I demand it, 
says Allen, “ in the name of the Great. Je- 
hovah and, the Continental Congress .” 

Surrounded by the Americans, the Brit- 

* Allen was guided into the fort by Nathan He- 
man ? a young lad whose father resided near the 
lake in Shoreham. Nathan had passed much of his 
time in company with the boys of the garrison and 
waa familiar with every nook in the fort and every 
passage and by-path by which it could be ap- 
proached.— Spark’s Am. Biog. Volume 1 , page 274. 
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ish captain perceived that resistance was 
vain, and surrendered the garrison pris- 
oners of war, without knowing by what 
authority Allen was acting, or that hostil- 
ities had commenced between Great Brit- 
ain and her colonies. As soon as Allen 
had landed with his party, the boats were 
sent back for the remainder of the men, 
who had been left under the command of 
Col. Seth Warner. Warner arrived soon 
after the place surrendered, and taking 
the command of a party, set off for the 
reduction of Crown Point, which was 
garrisoned only by a sergeant and twelve 
men. They surrendered upon the first 
summons, and Warner took possession of 
the fort. Skenesborough was also taken, 
the same day, by another party, and Maj. 
Skene made prisoner. 

By these enterprises, the Americans 
captured a British Major, a Captain, a 
Lieutenant, and forty-four privates. In 
the forts, they found more than 200 pieces 
of cannon, some mortars and howitzers, 
and large quantities of military stores ; 
and also a ware-house filled with materi- 
als for carrying on the business of build- 
ing boats. All these cost not the Ameri- 
cans a single man ; and elated with their 
success, they now determined to secure 
the command of lake Champlain, by get- 
ting possession of an armed sloop, which 
then lay at St. Johns. For this purpose 
they armed and manned a schooner, and 
procured a number of batteaux. Arnold 
took command of the schooner, and Allen 
of the batteaux, and they both set out to- 
gether upon the expedition. But a fresh 
wind springing up from the south, the 
schooner out-sailed the batteaux, and Ar- 
nold soon reached St. Johns, where he 
surprised and captured the sloop. The 
wind immediately shifting to the north, 
Arnold set sail with his prize, and met 
Allen with his batteaux at some distance 
from St. Johns. Thus, in the course of a 
few days, and by a few daring individ- 
uals, was lake Champlain and its impor- 
tant fortresses secured to the Americans. 

The American Congress, having re- 
ceived intelligence that the governor of 
Canada had been making exertions to en- 
gage the Canadians and Indians to fall 
upon the frontier of the colonies, deter- 
mined to send a body of American troops 
into that province, in the hopes that the 
Canadians would join the other colonies, 
in opposition to Great Britain. For this 
purpose, it was proposed to raise 2000 
men, who were to be placed under the 
command of Generals Schuyler and Mont- 
gomery. Much pains were taken to raise 
the troops, and a large number of bat- 
teaux and fiat-bottomed boats were built 
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at Ticonderoga and Crown Foint to con- 
vey the forces to Canada. 

Montgomery set out from Crown Point 
on the 31st of August, but soon received 
intelligence that the British Gen. Carle- 
ton was prepared to obstruct his designs 
— that he had provided a Considerable na- 
val force and was about entering the lake 
with a body of British troops. To pre- 
vent this, Montgomery proceeded down 
the lake, with the forces which had ar- 
rived, to the Isle la Motte, where he was 
soon joined by Gen. Schuyler ; a,nd they 
both moved forward to the Isle aux Noix, 
where they took proper measures to pre- 
vent the passage of the British vessels 
into the lake. ' 

From this place, the American generals 
sent proclamations into the adjacent coun- 
try, assuring the Canadians that they had 
no designs against them, and inviting 
them to unite with the Americans in as- 
serting their rights and securing their 
liberties. On the 6th of September, they 
proceeded without opposition towards St. 
Johns with their whole force, which did 
not exceed 1000 'men. A landing was 
effected about a mile and a half from the 
fort, but, while advancing to reconnoitre 
the works, their left was attacked by a 
party of Indians, who killed three and 
wounded eight of the Americans. The 
Indians were, however, soon repulsed, 
with the loss of five killed and four se- 
verely wounded. Finding the fortress 
well garrisoned and prepared to make a 
vigorous defence, the Americans thought 
it prudent to return to the Isle aux Noix, 
and there wait the arrival of their artille- 
ry and re-enforcements, which were daily 
expected. 

Schuyler returned to Albany to con- 
clude a treaty, which had been some time 
negotiating, with the Indians, leaving the 
command to Montgomery. On the 17th 
of September, Montgomery, having re- 
ceived the expected re-enforcements, pro- 
ceeded to St. Johns and laid siege to that 
fortress. The place was garrisoned by 
the greatest part of two British regiments, 
and contained nearly all the regular troops 
in Canada, and it was at the same time 
well supplied with artillery, ammunition 
and military stores. The first measure 
of Montgomery was an attempt to detach 
the Indians, who had joined Gen. Carle- 
ton, from the British cause. Having suc- 
ceeded in this, parties of the provincials 
were dispersed over the country and were 
favorably received by the Canadians. 

As Col. Ethan Allen, with 80 men, 
was returning from one of these excur- 
sions, he was met by Maj. Brown, who 
was out upon the same business with 300 



men. Brown informed Allen that Mont- 
real was entirely without defence, and 
might easily be surprised ; and it was 
finally agreed between them that they 
should proceed to make an immediate at- 
tempt upon it. Allen was to cross the 
river and land a little north of the city, 
while Brown was to land a little to the 
south, and both were to commence the at- 
tack at the same time. Allen crossed 
oyer with his little band of 80 men, in the 
night, as had been agreed, hut he waited 
in vain for the appearance of Brown to 
co-operate with him. And when day 
light appeared, and rendered the surprise 
of the place impracticable, instead of sav- 
ing himself by a retreat, Allen rashly de- 
termined to maintain his ground. 

Gen. Carleton soon received intelli- 
gence of Alien's situation, and early in 
.the morning marched out against him, 
with about 40 regulars, together with sev- 
eral hundred English settlers, Canadians 
anti Indians. Allen’s force was made up 
of Green Mountain Boys and Canadians, 
and at the head of these he fought with 
desperate courage until most of the Cana- 
dians had deserted him, and fifteen of his 
men were killed and several wounded. 
But courage was unavailing against such 
a superiority of numbers. Allen was 
taken prisoner, on the 35th of September, 
with 38 of his men, and by order of Gen. 
Carleton they were all immediately load- 
ed with irons. In that condition, they 
were put on board a man of war, and car- 
ried to England. During the voyage 
they were treated with such rigor as to 
render their suffering almost intolerable. 

Montgomery was in the mean time 
pushing the siege of St. Johns as fast as 
his embarrassed circumstances would per- 
mit. He derived much assistance from 
the Canadians, who had joined him, and 
being informed by them that the little 
fortress of Chambly, situated further 
down the Sorel, contained a large quanti- 
ty of ammunition and military stores, of 
which the besiegers were much in need, 
he ordered Majors Brown and Livingston 
to proceed against it. The garrison, con- 
sisting of about one hundred men, after a 
short resistance surrendered themselves 
on the 18th of October, prisoners of war. 
By this capitulation the Americans ob- 
tained 130 barrels of powder, a large 
quantity of military stores and provisions, 
and the standard of the 7th Regiment. 
This standard was immediately transmit- 
ted to Congress, and was the first trophy 
of the kind which that body had ever re- 
ceived. 

The besiegers, having, obtained a sup- 
ply of ammunition and stores by the cap- 
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ture of Chambly, made thoir advances 
upon the fort at St. Johns with increased 
vigor. The garrison consisted of between 
six and seven hundred men, who, in the 
hopes of being soon relieved by General 
Carlcton, made a resolute defence. Carle- 
ton exerted himself for this purpose, but 
such was the disaffection of the Canadi- 
ans to the British cause, that he could not 
muster more than one thousand men, in- 
cluding the regulars, the militia of Mont- 
real, the Canadians, and the Indians. 
With these, he purposed to cross the St. 
Lawrence and join Col. Maclean, who 
had collected a few hundred Scotch emi- 
grants and taken post at the mouth of the 
Richelieu, hoping, with their united for- 
ces, to be able to raise the siege of St. 
Johns and relieve the garrison. 

In pursuance of this design, Carleton 
embarked his troops at Montreal with the, 
view of crossing the, St. Lawrence and 
landing atLongueil. Their embarkation 
was observed by Col. Seth Warner, from 
the opposite shore, who, with about 300 
Green Mountain Boys, watched their 
motions, and prepared for' their approach. 
Just before they reached the south shore, 
Warner opened upon them a well direct- 
ed and incessant fire of musketry and 
grape shot from a four pounder, by which 
unexpected assault, the enemy were 
thrown into the greatest confusion, and 
soon retreated with precipitation and dis- 
order. When the news of Carleton’s de- 
feat reached Maclean he abandoned his 
position at the mouth of the Richelieu and 
hastened to Quebec. 

By these events, the garrison at St. 
Johns was left without the hope of relief, 
and Major Preston, the commander, was, 
consequently, obliged to surrender. The 
garrison laid down their arms on the 3d 
of November, marched out of the works 
and became prisoners of war, to the num- 
ber of 500 regulars and more than 100 
Canadian volunteers. Gen. Montgomery 
treated them with the greatest politeness, 
and had them conveyed by the way of 
Tieonderoga into the interior of No w Eng- 
land. In the fort was found a large 
quantity of cannon and military stores. 

Col. Warner, having repulsed General 
Carleton, and caused Col. Maclean to re- 
tire to Quebec, proceeded to, erect a bat- 
tery at the mouth of the Richelieu, which 
should command the passage of the St. 
Lawrence, and thus block up Gen. Carle- 
ton at Montreal. In this situation of 
things, Gen. Montgomery arrived from 
St. Johns, and took possession of Mont- 
real, without opposition, on the 13th of 
November, Gen. Carleton having aban- 
doned it to its fate, and escaped down the 



river in the night in a small canoe with 
muffled oars. A large number of armed 
vessels loaded with provisions and other 
necessaries, and Gen. Prescott with 120 
British officers and privates, also attempt- 
ed to escape down the river, hut were 
stopped at the mouth of the Richelieu, 
and all captured by theAmericans without 
the loss of a man. 

The attention of Montgomery was im- , 
mediately turned towards Quebec, where 
Carleton was now making every prepara- 
tion for defence. Col. Arnold, after sur- 
mounting incredible difficulties and hard- 
ships, had passed through the wilderness 
from Maine to Canada, and appeared be- 
fore Quebec with 700 men on the 9th of 
November, and now Montgomery, having 
removed every obstacle, hastened forward 
to join him, which he did on the 1st day 
of December. Their united force amount- 
ed to only about 1000 men, while that of 
the garrison numbered 1500 ; but as the 
latter was made up principally of Cana- 
dians and militia, Montgomery still had 
hopes of success. Finding that the artil- 
lery and shells produced but little effect 
upon the enemies’ works, and that the 
weather was becoming too severe to carry 
on a regular siege, it was finally determin- 
ed t,o make a general assault upon the town. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the 
31st of December, the troops were led on 
to the attack. But it proved unsuccess- 
ful. The gallant Montgomery was slain, 
and nearly one-half the American troops 
were killed, or taken prisoners. Arnold, 
though severely wounded, took the com- 
mand of the shattered forces and contin- 
ued the blockade, determined to await 
the re-enforcements which he believed 
would soon be sent on to his relief. Thus 
terminated in this quarter, the campaign 
of 1775, and thus commenced those re- 
verses, which were to attend the Ameri- 
can arms in Canada during the succeed- 
ing year. 



Section II. 

Events of 1776. Small Pox fatal in the 
army — American army retreats — Unsuc- 
cessful expedition against Three Rivers 
— dffairs at the Cedars — Chambly and 
St. Johns abandoned by the Americans 
— Naval engagement on lake Champlain 
— Crown Point abandoned. 

The re-enforcements, which were sent 
to the relief of Arnold, arrived but slowly, 
and when Gen. Thomas reached the camp 
before Quebec, on the 1st day of May, 
1776, the whole American force at that 
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place did not exceed 1900 men. In this 
state of things, and before any thing of 
consequence had been attempted against 
the cityj the small pox commenced its 
ravages among the provincial troops, and 
it is hardly possible to conceive the dis- 
tresss, the terror, and confusion it occa- 
sioned in the American camp. Ignorant 
of the true nature of the disease, and of 
the means by which its progress might 
be impeded ; and anticipating dangers, 
which their fears had greatly magnified, 
the troops could, with difficulty, be pre- 
vented from a total dispersion. The sol- 
diers, having heard that inoculation was 
the surest preventive of a fatal termin- 
ation, proceeded, in defiance of orders, 
to inoculate themselves ; and the recruits 
as they arrived, did the same, and thus 
was the disease still wider diffused, so that 
out of 3000 troops, which had now ar- 
rived, not more than 900 were fit for 
duty. 

After a few trifling efforts against the 
town, Gen. Thomas was convinced that 
nothing of consequence could be effected 
with an army in the condition to which 
his was reduced, and being nearly desti- 
tute of provisions, and daily expecting 
the British garrison would be re-enforced 
by the arrival of an army from England, 
it was concluded, in a council of war, to 
abandon the siege and make the best re- 
treat their circumstances would permit. 
The next day a British man of war and 
two frigates arrived at Quebec, with suc- 
cours for the town, having, with incred- 
ible exertions and dexterity, cut their way 
through the ice while the navigation was 
extremely difficult and dangerous. 

One thousand marines having been 
landed from the ships, Gen. Carleton put 
himself at the head of these, and 800 of 
his own troops and .about noon marched 
out to give battle to the Americans. But 
lie was too late. Gen. Thomas, foresee- 
ing this event, had commenced his retreat; 
but it was done with so great precipitation 
that the Americans had left behind, their 
artillery, stores and baggage, and a num- 
ber of their sick. Carleton was content 
with getting possession of these, and with 
being relieved of his besiegers, and did not 
pursue the Americans. The prisoners who 
fell into his hands were treated with the 
most humane and kind attention. 

The Americans continued their retreat 
to the river Richelieu, having marched the 
first 45 miles without, halting. Here they 
found several regiments waiting for them 
under Gen. Thompson, who a few days 
after succeeded to the command, by the 
unfortunate death of Gen. Thomas, who 
died of the small pox. Gen. Sullivan 
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and several battalions arrived about this 
time, and Sullivan having taken the com- 
mand, now planned an enterprize against 
the enemy which savored much more of 
boldness than prudence. The British ar- 
my, which was now augmented by re- 
enforcements from Europe to more than 
13,0(10 men, had their chief rendezvous 
at Three Rivers, a post on the north side 
of the St. Lawrence, about half-way be- 
tween Quebec and Montreal. Gen. Sul- 
livan conceived the design of surprising 
this post, and for that purpose detached 
Gen. Thompson on the 7th of June, with 
1 800 men, who proceeded down the river 
in the night, expecting to reach Three 
Rivers before day-light. But unavoidable 
delays rendered it impossible. They were- 
discovered by the British, before they 
reached the village, who marched out,, 
attacked and dispersed them, making their 
general, and about 200 men prisoners. 

Montreal had, early in the spring, been 
placed under the command of Arnold, who. 
was now raised to the rank of brigadier- 
general, and a party of 380 Americans, 
under Col. Beadle had been posted at the 
Cedars, a small fort 43 miles above that, 
city. Being frightened at the appearance 
of a force descending the river to attack, 
him, Beadle abondoned the command to 
Major Butterfield, and hastened to Mont- 
real for a reenforcement ; and Butterfield,, 
with an equal want of spirit, surrendered 
the fort and garrison on the 15th of May. 

As soon as Beadle arrived at Montreal,, 
Arnold detached Major Sherburne with 
140 men, to relieve the fort at the Cedars. 
On their way they were attacked, sur- 
rounded, and after a gallant defence of 
nearly two hours, made prisoners, by a 
body of 500 Indians. Many of the Amer- 
icans were killed or wounded in the en- 
gagement. Twenty others were after- 
wards put to death in cool blood, with all 
the aggravations of savage barbarity. The 
remainder were stripped, driven to the 
fort and delivered up to Capt. Foster, to 
whom Butterfield had surrendered. 

When the intelligence of these events 
reached Arnold, lie put himself at the 
head of eight or nine hundred men and 
flew to the rescue of the unfortunate cap- 
tives. Upon his approach to the fort he 
received a communication from Cnpt. Fos- 
ter, informing him that if he would not 
consent to a cartel , which he had already 
forced Major Sherburne and other officers 
to sign, the prisoners should all be imme- 
diately put to death. Arnold hesitated, 
but humanity and a regard for the cap- 
tured officers, at length compelled him to 
accede to the proposal, and thus was his. 
vengeance disarmed. 
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The American army in Canada was so 
much inferior to the British, that nothing- 
remained for them but to make the best re- 
treat in their power. On the 14th of June,, 
they abandoned their post at Sorel, which 
a few hours afterwards was in possession 
of the British army. Gen. Burgoyne was 
•immediately detached with one column in 
pursuit of the Americans, but with orders 
not to hazard an engagement until he 
should receive a re-enforcement. On the 
15th of June, Arnold withdrew with his 
troops from Montreal and marched to 
Chambly, where the American forces 
were assembled, and were engaged with 
much spirit and resolution in dragging 
their artillery and stores up the rapids. 

This service was attended with much 
difficulty and danger but they succeed- 
ed in drawing up more than one hundred 
batteaux, heavily laden, and having set 
fire to the mills and the shipping which 
they could not bring off, they left the vil- 
lage of Chambly at the very time the 
British were entering it on the other side. 
On the 18th of June, Gen. Burgoyne reach- 
ed St. Johns in the evening, but the Am- 
ericans had taken away every thing of 
value and set fire to the fort and barracks. 
Major Bigelow, with about 40 men re- 
mained at St. Johns till the works were 
all destroyed, and left that place the same 
evening that Burgoyne arrived there, and 
Joined the American army which had 
halted at the Isle aux Noix. 

The British were unable to get any of 
their vessels over the rapids at Chambly, 
and were, consequently, unable to con- 
tinue the pursuit of the American army, 
which now proceeded in safety to Crown 
Point. This retreat was conducted by 
Sullivan, with such consummate skill and 
prudence, as to retrive his character from 
the imputations brought upon it by the 
rash and unsuccessful expedition against 
Three Rivers, and to merit the thanks of 
Congress, and of the whole army. 

On the 12th of July, Gen. Sullivan was 
succeeded by Gen. Gates, in the com- 
mand of the northern army. The first 
business of Gates was to restore to health 
and soundness the sick and wounded, and 
to increase his force by new recruits. He 
assembled a council of war, by which it 
was resolved to abandon Crown Point, 
and concentrate all their strength and 
make a vigorous stand at Ticonderoga, 
and on Mount Independence, which is 
situated on the opposite side of the lake. 
A general hospital was established at fort 
George, to which those who were sick 
w-'~* r Mhe small pox, were sent forward, 
and to avoid this contagious and loath- 
some disease, the new recruits were as- 
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sembled at Skenesborough. On the sixth 
of August, six hundred men arrived from 
New Hampshire, and re-enforcements 
Avere daily arriving from other quarters. 
The army was also all the time improving 
in health and discipline, and was active 
and vigorous in preparations for defence. 

As it was of the greatest importance to 
the Americans to preserve the command 
of the lake, by constructing upon it a na- 
val force superior to that of the British, 
they engaged with their usual activity in 
accomplishing this object. But in the 
prosecution of it they had innumerable 
difficulties to encounter. Their timber 
was to be cut in the woods and dragged 
by hand to the place where it was wanted 
for use; the materials for naval equip- 
ments were to be brought from a great 
distance over roads almost impassable ; 
and the ship-carpenters were so well em- 
ployed in the sea ports that it was with 
extreme difficulty that any could be pro- 
cured. Yet, notwithstanding these ob- 
stacles, by perseverance and industry, 
they had, on the 18th of August, com- 
pleted and equipped three schooners and 
five gondolas, carrying in the whole 55 
cannon, consisting of twelve, nine, six 
and four pounders, and seventy swivels. 
This armament was manned by three 
hundred and ninety-five men, and was 
completely fitted for action. 

In the mean time the British were em- 
ployed in preparing a fleet at St. Johns. 
Six armed vessels had been built in Eng- 
land and sent over for the express purpose 
of being employed on lake Champlain; 
but it was found impossible to get them 
over the falls at Chambly without taking 
them in pieces, transporting them in that 
form, and then put them together again 
above the rapids. They succeeded in 
dragging up a large number of boats en- 
tire, and having re-built their vessels, 
they were ready by the first of October, 
to enter the lake with their fleet. This 
fleet consisted of the Inflexible, carrying 
eighteen twelve pounders, the Maria, of 
fourteen six pounders, the Carleton, of 
twelve six pounders, the Thunderer, a 
flat bottomed radeau, or raft, with six 
twenty pounders, six twelves and two 
howitzers, some gondolas, carrying seven 
nine pounders, twenty gun boats, carry- 
ing each one brass field piece from nine 
to twenty four pounders, and some with 
howitzers, and four long boats, with each 
a carriage gun, serving as tenders. These, 
amounting to thirty-one in number, were 
all designed and prepared for attack and 
battle ; and were to be followed by a suf- 
ficient number of vessels and boats for 
the transportation of the royal army, with 
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its stores, artillery, baggage and provis- 
ions. 

This fleet was navigated by seven hun- 
dred experienced seamen, commanded by 
Captain Pringle, and the guns were serv- 
ed by a detachment of men and officers 
from the corps of artillery, and far exceed- 
ed any thing the Americans were able to 
provide. On the lltli of October, the 
British fleet and army proceeded up the 
lake. The American armament, which 
amounted to 15 vessels of different sizes, 
was put under the command of General 
Arnold, who had taken a very advan- 
tageous position between Valcour island 
and the western main. There they form- 
ed a strong line of defence, and hoped to 
be able to check the progress of the ene- 
my. 

The British were sensible of their su- 
perior strength, and moved forward boldly 
to attack the Americans. A severe en- 
gagement ensued, which was maintained 
for several hours with much spirit and 
resolution. The wind being unfavorable, 
the British were unable to bring the In- 
flexible and some of their other vessels 
into action, which was principally sus- 
tained by time Carleton and the gun boats ; 
and as the wind continued adverse, the 
British, notwithstanding the result had 
thus far been in their favor, judged it 
prudent to withdraw from the engage- 
ment; but as night approached, they 
again advanced and anchored in a line as 
near the Americans as possible, to pre- 
vent their escape. 

This engagement was sustained on both 
sides with a courage and firmness which 
are seldom witnessed. Among the Ameri- 
cans, Gen. Waterbury,of the Washing- 
ton galley, was in the severest part of the 
action. Excepting one lieutenant and a. 
captain of marines, his officers were all 
either killed or wounded. He himself 
fought on the quarter deck during the 
whole action, and at the close brought off' 
his vessel though shattered and almost 
torn in pieces. The result of this action 
was favorable to the British, but less so 
than they had anticipated, knowing their 
own force to be double that of the Ameri- 
cans. They had one of their gondolas 
sunk, and one blown up with GO men. 
The Americans had one of their schoon- 
ers burnt, a gondola sunk, and several 
of their vessels much injured. 

Arnold was now convinced that he 
could not withstand the superior force of 
the enemy, and under cover of the night, 
which was dark and foggy, resolved to 
attempt a retreat to Ticonderoga. In this 
measure he so far succeeded as to pass 
directly through the enemy’s line unob- 



served, and to be entirely out of sight of 
the British the next morning. As soon 
as it was discovered that the Americans 
had fled, the British, anxious to obtain a 
decisive victory, commenced a pursuit, 
and during the day an American gondola 
was overtaken and captured. On the 
13th of October, the wind being favorable 
to the British, they renewed the chase, 
and about noon overtook the American 
fleet a few leagues from Crown Point. A 
warm engagement ensued, which was 
supported with great resolution and gal- 
lantry on both sides for nearly four hours. 
The Washington galley, commanded by 
Gen. Waterbury, had been so shattered 
in the action of the Ilth, as to be useless 
in this engagement, and was surrendered 
after receiving a few broadsides. 

Arnold was on board the Congress gal- 
ley, which vessel was attacked by the In- 
flexible and two shooners, all within mus- 
ket shop After sustaining this unequal 
combat for nearly four hours, Arnold be- 
came satisfied that no exertion of courage 
or skill, could enable him much longer to 
withstand the superior force of the enemy. 
He was, however, determined that nei- 
ther his vessels nor his men should be- 
come the trophies of their victory. Hav- 
ing by his obstinate resistance given sev- 
eral of his vessels an opportunity to es- 
cape to Ticonderoga, he now run the 
Congress galley and five other vessels on 
shore, in such manner as to land his men 
in safety and blow up the vessels in de- 
fiance of every effort which the British 
could make to prevent it. This action 
took place at no great, distance from the 
mouth of Otter Creek, and the remains of 
Arnold’s vessels were to be seen there 
upon the beach for nany years. 

The British, under Gen. Carlton, hav- 
ing now recovered the command of lake 
Champlain, it was supposed they would 
next attempt the reduction of Ticonde- 
roga; and, had Carleton moved forward 
immediately, it was supposed that he 
might have possessed himself of that im- 
portant fortress without much difficulty, 
as it was illy prepared for defence. But 
the wind blowing from the south, Carle- 
ton landed his army at Crown Point, the 
Americans having a few days before dis- 
mantled the fort and destroyed what they 
could not carry away, and joined the 
main army at Ticonderoga. The Ameri- 
cans applied themselves with vigor in 
strengthening their entrenchments at Ti- 
conderoga, and by the daily arrival of re- 
enforcements, and the recovery of the 
sick and wounded, Gates soon found him- 
self at the head of 12,000 effective men. 

In this situation lie was not unwilling 
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that Carleton should make an an attempt 
to get possession of the place. But that 
judicious commander did not see fit to 
hazard an assault; and, after spending 
about a month in reconnoitering the 
American works, he re-embarked his ar- 
my at Crown Point, and returned to Can- 
ada, and thus terminated the military en- 
terprises on lake Champlain for the year 
1776. 



Section III. 

Events of 1777. Advance of Gen. Bur - 
goyne — Ticonderoga abandoned by the 
Americans — Battle at Hubbardton'— Re- 
treat from fort Edward — Battle at Ben- 
nington — At Stillwater — Surrender of 
Bur goyne. 

Before the opening of the campaign of 
1777, Sir Guy Carleton was superseded 
in the command of the British forces, de- 
signed to enter the United States from 
Canada, by Lieut. Gen. Burgoyne, who 
was a great favorite of the ministry, and 
an officer of some reputation. He was, 
however, unacquainted with the Ameri- 
•can character and service, and was by no 
means so well fitted to plan and execute 
the operations in this quarter as the Gen- 
eral whom he supplanted. The regular 
force allotted to Burgoyne amounted to 
7,173 men, exclusive of the corps of artil- 
lery. Of these, 3,217 were Germans and 
the remainder British troops. This force 
was expected to be increased on its arri- 
val in America by a large number of Ca- 
nadians and Indians, for whom arms and 
accoutrements were forwarded from Eng- 
land,/' Burgoyne was also provided with 
an excellent train of brass artillery, and 
was assisted in the command by Generals 
Philips, Fraser, Powel, Hamilton, Iliede- 
sel and Specht, all of them able and expe- 
rienced officers. 

Gen. Burgoyne arrived at Quebec on 
the 6th of May, and took the command of 
the army designed for the expedition. 
On the 12th, he proceeded to Montreal, 
using every possible exertion to collect 
and forward the troops and stores to Lal^e 
Champlain. Between the 17th and 20th 
of June, his whole army was assembled 
at Cumberland Head, at which place it 
embarked and proceeded up the Lake 
without opposition. June 21st, Burgoyne 
landed his army on the west side of the 
Lake at the mouth of the river Boquet, 
in the present township of Willsborough, 

* See Lord Germain’s Letter to Gen. Carleton, 
dated March 26, 1777, in Burgoyne’s State of the 
Expedi&Wfl, p. 7. Appendix. 
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New York. Here he was joined by four 
or five hundred Indians, who were to as- 
sist in the expedition. After making for 
the Indians a war feast according to their 
custom, Burgoyne addressed a speech to 
the chiefs and warriors, calculated to ex- 
cite their savage ardor in the British 
cause, and to give such directions to their 
fierceness and cruelty as should best sub- 
serve his designs against the Americans/ 

General Schuyler, being supposed most 
fully to possess the confidence of the in- 
habitants of this part of the country, had 
been appointed to the command of the 
northern department of the American ar- 
my, but he, arrived at Ticonderoga only 
four days previous to Burgoyne ’s council 
with the Indians at the river Boquet. On 
inspecting the works, Schuyler found 
them in many parts unfinished, and the 
whole in a very bad condition. He like- 
wise found that very few of the recruits 
which had been ordered to that post, had 
arri ved, and that the militia of the neigh- 
borhood could not be safely called in, lest 
the provisions of the garrison should be 
exhausted before the arrival of supplies. 
Leaving the command of this post to 
Gen. St. Clair, Schuyler re tinned to fort 
Edward, for the purpose of hastening for- 
ward re-enforcements and provisions. 

On the 30th of June, the ' enemy ad- 
vanced towards Ticonderoga upon both 
sides of the lake, and encamped for the 
night about four miles from the American 
lines. The next day their whole army 
and fleet proceeded forward and took 
their position just without the reach of the 
American cannon ; the fleet anchoring in 
a line between the divisions on the east 
and west shore, of the lake. On the 2d of 
July a party of 500 of the enemy under 
Capt. Fraser attacked a picket of 60 men, 
within 200 yards of the American batte- 
ries, and, forcing them to retire, advanced 
within 60 yards of the works, scattering 
themselves along the whole front of the 
American lines ; the right wing of the 
British army moved up from their posi- 
tion on the lake at the same time, and 
took possession of Mount Hope. 

St. Clair, supposing that an assault was 
intended, ordered his men to conceal 
themselves behind the parapets and re- 
serve their fire. Fraser’s party, probably 
deceived as to the real position of the 
American works, which were in a meas- 
ure concealed by bushes, continued to 
advance till an American soldier dis- 
charged his musket, which seemed to be 
understood as a signal, and the whole line 
arose and fired a volley ; — the artillery 

* For this Speech and the Reply, see William*’ 
History, Yol. II. p. 437. 
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following the example without orders. 
This fire was made at random, and the 
effect of it was to produce so much smoke 
that the enemy could not be seen till they 
were beyond the reach of the American 
guns; and consequently every individual 
except one escaped. 

On the 4th of July, Gen. Burgoyne 
issued a proclamation designed to spread 
terror among the Americans, and per- 
suade them to come and humble them- 
selves before him, and through him, sup- 
plicate the mercy of their offended king. 
The number and ferocity of the Indians, 
their, eagerness to be let looge upon the 
defenceless settlements, the greatness 
of the British power, and the utter inabil- 
ity of the rebellious colonies to resist it, 
were all set forth in bold relief. His gra- 
cious protection was promised to all those 
who should join his standard, or remain 
quietly at their homes ; but utter destruc- 
tion was denounced upon all such as should 
dare to oppose him. This proclamation 
was couched in terms the most pompous 
and bombastic ; but upon the Americans 
it produced no other emotions than those 
of derision and contempt. Its threaten- 
ings and its promises were alike disre- 
garded — none were terrified by the for- 
mer, and none were won by the latter.* 

' Although every possible exertion had 
been made by St. Clair and his men, the 
state of the American works and of the 
garrison was not such as to insure a 
long and vigorous defence. The old 
French fort had been strengthened by 
some additional works, several block 
houses had been erected, and some new 
batteries had been constructed on the 
side towards lake George. The Ameri- 
cans had also fortified a high circular hill 
on the east side of the lake opposite to 
Ticonderoga., to which they had given the 
name of Mount Independence. These 
two posts were connected by a floating 
bridge twelve feet wide and one thousand 
feet long, which was supported by twenty 
two sunken piers of large timber- This 
bridge was to have been defended by a 
boom strongly fastened together by bolts 
and chains; but this boom was not com- 
pleted when Burgoyne advanced against 
the works. 

Notwithstanding the apparent strength 
of the-posts occupied by the Americans, 
their works were all effectually overlook- 
ed and commanded by a neighboring emi- 
nence called Sugar Hill, or Mount Defi- 
ance. This circumstance was well known 



♦This pompous proclamation, together with an 
amusing burlesque upon the same, written by a 
young officer and designed for the soldiers of the 
American army, may be found in Williams’ History, 

volume 2, page 430. 
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to the American officers, and they had a 
consultation for the express purpose of 
considering the propriety of fortifying this 
mountain; but it was declined, because 
they believed the British would not think 
it practicable to plant fcannon upon it, 
and because their works were already so 
extensive, that they could not be properly 
manned, the whole garrison consisting of 
only 2,546 continental troops, and 900 
militia; the latter very badly armed and 
equipped. 

St. Clair was sensible that he could not 
sustain a regular siege ; still he hoped 
that the confidence of Burgoyne would 
induce him to attempt to carry the Amer- 
can works by assault, against which he 
was resolved to defend himself to the last 
extremity. But to the surprise and con- 
sternation of the Americans, on the 5th 
of July, the enemy appeared upon Mount 
Defitance, and immediately commenced 
the construction of a battery. This bat- 
tery, when completed, would effectually 
command all the American works on both 
sides of the lake, and the line of commu- 
nication between them ; and, as there 
was no prospect of being able to dislodge 
the enemy from this post, a council of 
war was called, by which it was unani- 
mously agreed that a retreat should be 
attempted that very night, as the only 
means of saving the army. 

Accordingly, about two o’clock in the 
morning of the 6th of July, Gen. fot. 
Clair, with the garrison, left Ticonderoga, 
and at about three o’clock the troops on 
Mount Independence were put, in motion. 
The baggage, provisions and stores were, 
as far as practicable, embarked on board 
200 batteaux, and despatched, under con- 
voy of five armed gallies, to Skenesbor- 
ou'gh, while the main body of the army 
proceeded by land on the route through 
Hubbardton and Castleton. These affairs 
were conducted with secrecy and silence, 
and unobserved by the enemy, till a 
French officer, imprudently and contrary 
to orders, set fire to his house. The 
flames immediately illuminated the whole 
of Mount Independence, and revealed to 
the enemy at once the movements and 
designs of the Americans. It at the same 
time impressed the Americans with such 
an idea of discovery arid danger, as to 
throw them into the utmost disorder and 
confusion. 

About fouf o’clock, the rear guard of 
the Americans left Mount Independence, 
and were brought off by Col. Irancis in 
good order; and the regiments which 
had preceded him, were soon recovered 
from their confusion. When the troops 
arrived at Hubbardton, they were halted 
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for nearly two hours. Here the rear 
guard was put under the command of 
Col. Seth Warner, with orders to follow 
the army, as soon as those, who had been 
left behind, came up, and to halt about a 
mile and a half in the rear of the main 
body. St. Clair then proceeded to Cas r 
tleton, about six miles further, leaving 
W arner, with the rear guard and strag- 
glers, at Hubbard ton. 

The retreat of the Americans from Ti- 
conderoga was no sooner perceived by 
the British than an eager pursuit was be- 
gun by Gen. Fraser with the light troops, 
who was soon followed by Gen. Riedesel 
with the greater part of the Brunswick 
regiments. Fraser continued the pursuit 
during the day, and having learned that 
the rear of the American army was. not 
far off, ordered his men to lie that night 
upon their arms. Early on the morning 
of the 7th, he renewed the pursuit, and 
about 7 o’clock, commenced an attack 
upon the Americans under Warner. 
Warner’s force consisted of his own regi- 
ment, and the regiments of Cols. Francis 
and Hale. II ale ^ fearful of the result, 
retired with his regiment, leaving War- 
ner and Francis, with only seven or eight 
hundred inen, to dispute the progress of 
the enemy.* 

The conflict was fierce and bloody. 
Francis fell at the head of his regiment, 
fighting with great resolution and brave- 
ry. Warner, well supported by his offi- 
cers and men, changed the enemy with 
such impetuosity that they were thrown 
into disorder, and at first gave way. 
They, however, soon recovered, formed 
anew, and advanced upon the Americans, 
who, in their turn, fell back. At this 
critical moment, a re-enforcement under 

* This stateSnent is made Upon the authority of 
Dr. Williams 3 History of Vt. volume 2, page 106, 
and of Ethan Allen’s Narrative, page 130, Walpole 
edition, and may seam to imply a want of courage 
in that young officer. Reports were circulated 
unfavorable to the reputation of Col. Hale, imme- 
diately after his surrender, but whether they were 
well founded, .or originated, as many have supposed, 
in the envy of some of his inferior officers, who 
wished him cashiered to make room for their own 
promotion, it is difficult now to decide. When Co'k 
Hale heard these reports, ho addressed a letter to 
General Washington, requesting that he might bo 
exchanged and have an opportunity to vindicate his 
character before a court martial, but before this 
could be effected he died, while a prisoner upon 
Long Island, in September, 1780, aged 37 years. 

As Col. Hale and many of his men are known to 
have been in a feeble state of health and conse- 
quently unfit for military service, and as the his- 
torians generally of that period attach no blame to 
his conduct, and especially, as his character is said 
to have been irreproachable in other respects, we 
should certainly be doing wroug in allowing an 
imputation so injurious to his. reputation and so 
mortifying to his highly respectable descendants in 
tins state, to rest upon his name without more 
conclusive proof of its having been deserved. 



Gen. Riedesel arrived, which was imme- 
diately led into action, and the fortune of 
the day was soon decided'. The Ameri- 
cans, overpowered by numbers, and ex- 
hausted by fatigue, fled from the field in 
every’ direction. 

The loss of the Americans in this en- 
counter was very considerable. Hale, 
was overtaken by a party of the British, 
and surrendered himself and a number of 
his men, prisoners of war. The whole 
American loss in killed, wounded and 
prisoners, was 324, of whom about 30 were 
killed. The loss of the enemy in killed 
and wounded, was 183.* 

Gen. St. Clair, with the main body of 
the American army, was at Castleton, 
only six miles distant, during' this en- 
gagement, but sent no assistance to War- 
ner. After the battle, Warner, with his 
usual perseverance and intrepidity, col- 
lected,, his scattered troops and conducted 
them safely to Fort Edward, to which 

— — ; : >- rgy. 

*This number is given on the authority of Gor- 
don, Williams and others. Ethan Allen in his 
Narrative, page 140, Walpole edition, says that, 
by the confession of their own officers to him while 
a prisoner, the British lost 300 killed, and com- 
plained that the Green Mountain Boys took sight. 
The Earl Balcarras acknowledges the loss of°150 
killed and wounded in Fraser’s division. See State 
of the Expedition, page 27. 

The following plan of the IJubbardton Battle 
Ground is copied on a much smaller scale from tho 
one drawn by P. Gerlach, Deputy Quarter Master 
General in the British army and published in Bur- 
goyne’s State of the Expedition. 




The parallelograms denote the Americans — 
the parallel lines, unconnected at: the end, the 
enemy — A, the point on the road from Ticonde- 
roga to Castleton where Fraser’s division formed 
and attacked the Americans at B — O, the position 
of the Americans, when Riedesel with the re-en- 
forcement took the position E, who thereupon fell 
back to D, and the enemy advanced, to C, where 
the battle was continued till the Americans fled 
across the brook into the woods — F, the position 
of the ehernv after the action. 
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place St. Clair had retired with the army. 
While Gens. Fraser and Riede.se! were 
pursuing the Americans by land, General 
Burgoyne himself conducted the pursuit 
by water. The boom and bridge between 
Tieonderoga and Mount Independence 
not being completed, were soon cut 
through, and by nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 6th, the British frigates and 
gun boats had passed the works. Sever- 
al regiments were immediately embarked 
on board the boats, and the chase com- 
menced. By three in the afternoon the 
foremost boats overtook and attacked the 
.American gallies near Skenesborough, 
(now Whitehall,) and, upon the approach 
of the frigates, the Americans abandoned 
their gallies, blew up three of them, and 
escaped to the shore. The other two fell 
into the hands of the British. 

As the American force was not suffi- 
cient to make an effectual stand at 
Skenesborough, they set fire to the works, 
mills and batteaux and retreated up Wood 
Creek to fort Ann. Being pursued by 
the ninth British regiment under Colonel 
Hill, the Americans turned upon him and 
gave him battle with such spirit as to 
cause him to retire to the top of a hill, 
where he would have been soon overpow- 
ered, had not a re-enforcement come at 
that critical moment to his assistance. 
The Americans, upon this, relinquished 
the attack, anil having set fire -to fort 
Ann, retreated to fort Edward and joined 
the main army under Schuyler. 

The retreat from Tieonderoga was very 
disastrous to the Americans. Their can- 
non, amounting to 128 pieces, — their ship- 
ping and batteaux, and their provisions, 
stores and magazines, fell into the hands 
of the enfemy. By this event, Burgoyne 
obtained no less than 1,748 barrels of 
flour, and more than 70 tons of salt pro- 
visions ; and, in addition to these, a large 
drove of cattle, which had arrived in the 
American camp a few days previous to 
their retreat, fell into his hands. After 
St. Clair had joined Schuyler at'fort Ed- 
ward, and all the scattered troops had 
come in, the whole American force at that 
place did not exceed 4,400 men. Sensible 
that with this force, it would be impossi- 
ble to make an effectual stand, it became 
the chief object of the American generals 
to impede as much as possible the pro- 
gress of the enemy by cutting down trees, 
blocking up the roads, and destroying the 
bridges. 

Tiie works at fort Edward being in no 
condition to afford protection to the 
American army, Gen. Schuyler aban- 
doned them on the 22d of July, and re- 
tired with his whole force to Moses 



ADVAUCR OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 



Creek, a position on the Hudson, about 
four miles below fort Edward. At this 
place the hills approach very near the 
river on both sides, and this was selected 
as a favorable position to make a stand 
and dispute the progress of the enemy. 
But the arniy was found to be so much 
reduced by defeat and desertion, and the 
dissatisfaction to the American cause was 
found to be so general in this section of 
the country, that it was judged best to 
retire to Saratoga, and subsequently, to 
Stillwater, at which place the army ar- 
rived on the 1st day of August. 

The British were in the mean time 
bringing forward their artillery and stores, 
and opening the way from Skenesborough 
to fort Edward. But so effectually had 
the Americans blocked up and obstructed 
the road, that the British army was fre- 
quently 24 hours in advancing one mile. 
It was not till the 30th of July that Bur- 
goyne arrived and fixed his head quarters 
at fort Edward. Nothing could exceed 
the joy of the British army on its arrival 
at the Hudson. They flattered them- 
selves that their difficulties and toils were 
now ended ; and that there was nothing 
before them but a safe and easy march to 
Albany, and thence to a junction with the 
British army at New York. 

The British had supposed that a large 
proportion of the inhabitants on the New 
Hampshire grants and in the northern 
parts of New York, were opposed to the 
revolution, and that it was necessary only 
to march an army into their country, and 
furnish them with arms to bring them all 
around the royal standard. Arms had 
therefore been forwarded by Burgoyne, a 
proclamation was issued, addressed to the 
inhabitants of the country, and Burgoyne 
was now waiting for their submission, and 
for the arrival of liis tents and baggage. 
But notwithstanding the darkness and 
gloom which enveloped the American af- 
fairs, very few were found, who were dis- 
posed to abandon the cause of their coun- 
try for that of their king. 

At this period, settlements had been 
commenced in most of the towns in the 
present counties of Bennington and Rut- 
land, and in several towns to the north- 
ward of Rutland county. But upon the 
advance of Burgoyne along the lake, the 
settlers retired towards the south, and at 
the time Burgoyne was upon the Hudson, 
very few settlers remained upon their 
farms to the northward of, the present 
county of Bennington. But, that the set- 
tlers were generally true to the American 
cause, we are assured by the testimony of 
Burgoyne himself. In his private letter 
to Lord Germain, dated Saratoga, August 
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20th, 1777, he says, “ The Hampshire 
grants in particular, a country unpeopled 
and almost unknown in the last war, now 
abounds in the most active and most re- 
bellious race on the continent, and hangs 
like a gathering storm on my left.”* 

On the 15th of July, the committee of 
safety of Vermont assembled at Manches- 
ter, where they agreed to raise all the 
men they could, to oppose the enemy, 
who were then advancing towards fort 
Edward. They at the same time wrote 
in the most urgent terms to New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, to send on a 
body of troops to their assistance. t The 
legislature of New Hampshire imme- 
diately formed their militia into two brig- 
ades, and placed one under the command 
of Gen. William Whipple, and the other 
under Gen. John Stark. One fourth of 
Stark’s brigade, and a portion of Whip- 
ple’s, was then ordered to march imme- 
diately, under the command of Gen. Stark, 
to stop the progress of the enemy upon 
the north western frontier. 

Stark had been an officer of some repu- 
tation in the French war, and had also 
distinguished himself at the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill ; but considering himself neg- 
lected by Congress in not being promo- 
ted, he had left the continental service, 
and would not accept the present com- 
mand, unless left at liberty to serve, or 
not, under a continental officer, as he 
should think proper. As there was no 
time for delay, the assembly of New 
Hampshire invested him with a separate 
command, with orders to repair without 
delay to the New Hampshire grants, and 
act either in conjunction with the troops 
of the grants, or of the other states, or 
separately, as he should judge best for the 
protection of the people and the annoy- 
ance of the enemy. 

Agreeably to his orders, Stark hastened 
forward with about 800 men, and joined 
the Vermont troops, who were collected 
at Manchester under the command of Col. 
Seth Warner, to the number of about 600, 
making the united force under Stark, 
about 1400 men. Gen. Schuyler, wish- 
ing to collect all the American troops in 
front of the British army to prevent its 
approach to Albany, wrote repeatedly to 
Stark to join him with the men under his 
command. But Stark believed that the 
most effectual way of checking the ad- 



*This letter was written just after the Benning- 
ton Battle, and shows plainly that Burgoyne had 
already begun to despa ir of accomplishing the objects 
of the expedition. It may be found in the State 
of the Expedition, page 24 of the Appendix. 

f The correspondence with N. II. may be found 
in Slade’s Vt. State Papers, page 79. 



vance of Burgoyne, was to hang upon his 
rear and embrace every favorable oppor- 
tunity to cut off his supplies and annoy 
him from that quarter, and therefore neg- 
lected to obey the orders of Schuyler. 
Schuyler complained to Congress of this 
want of subordination, and Congress pro- 
ceeded, August 19th, to adopt a resolu- 
tion censuring the course pursued by the 
New’ Hampshire assembly in giving to 
Stark a separate command, and request- 
ing them u to instruct Gen. Stark to con- 
form himself to the same rules, to which 
other general officers of the militia are 
subject, whenever called out at the ex- 
pense of the United States.” 

In the mean time Stark wrote to Sfchuy- 
ler that' he was willing to -unite in any 
measures which would promote the pub- 
lic good — that he wished to avoid what- 
ever was inconsistent with his own honor 
— and that private resentment should not 
prevent his marching to his camp, if it 
was deemed necessary. He was at the 
same time watching for an opportunity to 
manifest his courage and patriotism by an 
attack upon some part of the British army. 
Nor was he obliged to wait long for the 
opportunity to present itself. Nearly at 
the same time when Congress was cen- 
suring his conduct by a public resolution, 
Stark and his 'brave followers were ac- 
quiring unfading laurels, and rendering 
that service to the American cause, which 
soon after procured for him, from the same 
Congress, a vote of thanks, and promo- 
tion to the rank of brigadier general in 
the army of the United States. 

From the 28th of July, to near the mid- 
dle of August, the British army was con- 
stantly employed in bringing forward 
their batteaux and stores from lake George 
to the first navigable part of Hudson riv- 
er. But with all his efforts and diligence, 
Burgoyne was unable to bring forward, 
with his other stores, a sufficient quantity 
of provisions for daily consumption, and 
the establishment of the necessary maga- 
zines. It was this circumstance which 
induced him to attempt to replenish his 
own stores at the expense of the Ameri- 
cans. Having learned that large quanti- 
ties of provisions were collected together 
at Bennington, and designed for the 
American army, and that they were 
guarded only by militia; and, moreover, 
being made to believe that a majority of 
the people in that quarter were friendly 
to the royal cause, and were ready to join 
it, whenever an opportunity should per- 
mit, Burgoyne determined to surprise the 
place and secure the stores to his own 
army . 

For this purpose he detached a select 
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body of about 500 regular German troops, 
some Canadians and more than 10lT In- 
dians, with two light pieces of artillery, 
and placed the whole under the command 
of Col. Baum. To facilitate their opera- 
tions, and to take advantage of their suc- 
cess, a detachment of the British army 
was posted upon the east bank of the 
Hudson, opposite to Saratoga, and anoth- 
er detachment under Col. Breymen was. 
stationed at Battenkill. This disposition 
being made, Baum set out with his detach- 
ment for Bennington, on the morning of 
the 12th of August, and arrived that day 
at Cambridge, which is about 12 miles 
north west from Bennington. 

General Stark had moved forward to 
Bennington on the 9th of August, with 
his whole force, excepting Warner’s regi- 
ment, which remained at Manchester 
under the command of Major Samuel Saf- 
ford. On the 13th of August Stark re- 
ceived intelligence that a party of Indians 
had been observed at Cambridge, and 
dispatched Lieut. Col. Gregg with 200 
men to stop their progress ; but he was 
soon advised by express that there was a 
large body of the enemies troops, with q 
train of artillery, in the rear of the Indi- 
ans, and that they were advancing to- 
wards Bennington. He immediately ral- 
lied his forces, made an animated call up- 
on the neighboring militia, and sent or- 
ders to Major Safford to join him with 
Warner’s regiment. 

On the morning of the 14th Stark mov- 
ed forward with his whole force towards 
Cambridge, and, at the distance of five or 
six miles, met Gregg retreating before 
the enemy, who were only one mile in 
his rear. Stark immediately halted and 
drew up his men in order of battle. Baum 
perceiving the Americans to be too strong 
to be attacked with his present force, also 
halted, commenced entrenching himself 
upon a commanding piece of ground and 
sent an express to Col. Breymen to hasten 
to his support. Stark, unable to draw 
them from their position, fell back about 
a mile with bis main force, leaving only 
a small party to skirmish with the enemy, 
which they did so effectually as to kill or 
wound thirty of their number, two of 
whom were Indian chiefs, without any 
loss to themselves. Here he called a 
council of war, by which it was resolved 
that an attack should be made upon the 
enemy before they should receive any re- 
enforcements. Stark, with the advice of 
Warner and other chief officers, having 
arranged his plans, gave orders for the 
troops to be in readiness to commence an 
assault on the following morning. The 
next day, however, proved to be rainy, 



which prevented a general engagement, 
but there were frequent skirmishes be- 
tween small parties, which resulted in 
such manner as to afford encouragement 
to the Americans, and to induce the. In- 
dians, attached to Baum’s army, to desert 
in considerable numbers ; “because,” as 
they said, “ the woods were filled with 
Yankees.” 

This unavoidable delay of a general en- 
gagement, enabled the enemy to complete 
their breast works and put themselves in 
a favorable condition for defence. Their 
principal force was strongly entrenched 
upon a rising ground on the north side oT 
the Walloomscoik river, where there was 
a considerable bend in that stream, while 
a corps of tories in the British service, 
were entrenched on the opposite side of 
the river, in lower ground. The river is 
small and fordable at all places. Stark’s 
encampment was on the |ame side of the 
river as that of the main body of the ene- 
my, but owing to the serpentine course 
of the stream, it crossed liis line of march 
twice on his way to their position. 

On the morning of the 16th of August,. 
Gen. Stark was joined by Col. Symonds 
with a small body of militia from Berk- 
shire county in Massachusetts, and, hav- 
ing reconnoitered the enemy’s post, he 
proceeded to carry into effect the previ- 
ous arrangements for the attack. Col. 
Nichols was detached with 200 men to 
the rear of the left wing of the enemy, 
and Col. Herrick with 300 men to the 
rear of their right wing. These were to 
join, and then make the attack. Colonels 
Hubbard and Stiokney were also ordered 
to advance with 200 -men on their right, 
and 100 in front to divert their attention 
from the real point of attack. As the di- 
visions of Nichols and Herrick approach- 
ed each other in the rear of the enemy, 
the Indians, apprehensive of being sur- 
rounded, made their escape between the 
two corps, excepting three killed and two 
wounded by the fire of the Americans as 
they passed. 

Their positions being taken, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon the action was 
commenced by Col. Nichols, and his ex- 
ample was quickly followed by the other 
divisions. Gen. Stark advanced slowly 
in front, till the firing announced the 
commencement of the attack on the rear. 
He then rushed forward and attacked the 
division of tories, and in a few moments 
the action became general. “It lasted,” 
says Stark, in his official account, “ two 
hours, and was the hottest I ever saw. It 
Was like one continued c’lap of thunder.” 
The German dragoons made a brave re- 
sistance, and, after their ammunition was 
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expended, they we*e led on by Col. Baum, 
and attacked the Americans sword in 
hand. But their bravery was unavailing. 
They were finally overpowered, their 
works carried on all points, and their two 
cannon taken. Col. Baum was mortally 
wounded, and fell into the hands of the 
Americans, and all of liis men, with the 
exception of those who escaped to the 
woods, were either killed or taken pris- 
oners.* 

The prisoners were now collected to- 
gether and sent off under a strong guard 
to the meeting-house in Bennington, and 
Stark, unsuspicious of danger, suffered 
his men to scatter in pursuit of refresh- 
ments and plunder. In this state of 
things, intelligence was received that the 
re-enforcement of the enemy under CoL 
Breymen, with two field pieces, was rap- 
idly approaching, and only two miles dis- 
tant. Stark endeavored to rally his ex- 
hausted forces ; but before he could put 
them in a condition to make an effectual 
resistance, the enemy advanced upqn 
them in regular order, and commenced 
the attack. They opened an incessant 
fire from their artillery, and small arms, 
which was for a while returned by the 
Americans with much spirit; but, ex- 
hausted by fatigue and hunger, and over- 
powered by numbers, they at length be- 



* The following: Plan of the Bennington Battle 
Ground is reduced from the plan drawn by Lieut. 
Durnford, Col. Baum’s engineer, and published in 
Burgoyne’s State of the Expedition. 




The long parallelograms denote the Americans 
— the parallel lines, unconnected at the ends, the 
enemy — the short parallelograms are buildings — 
the dark zig-zag lines, the enemy’s breast works. 
T denotes the position of the tories belonging to 
Baum’s army. The Canadians were posted in 
the houses near where the road from Bennington 
to Saratoga crosses the Walloomscoik. A, the 
position of the Americans at the commencement 
of the battle. 



gan slowly, but in good order, to retreat 
before the enemy, “ disputing the ground 
inch by inch.” . 

The remnant of Warner’s regiment, 
which then consisted of only 130 men, 
had been suffered to remain at Manches- 
ter under Maj. Safford, as already stated. 
When the express arrived with orders for 
it to proceed to Bennington, many of the 
men were. absent on scouts, and that, and 
other causes, prevented its marching till 
the 15th. Owing to the heavy rains on 
that- day, it was near midnight when the 
corps arrived within one mile of Benning- 
ton. Here they encamped for the night, 
and a considerable portion of the next 
day was spent in putting their arms -and 
equipments, which had been drenched by 
the rain, in a condition for battle. 

As soon as these were in readiness and 
they had furnished themselves with am- 
munition, they proceeded down the Wal- 
loomscoik, and fortunately arrived upon 
the battle-field at the very moment when 
the Americans were beginning to fall 
back.* Disappointed that they had not 
been in season to take part in the first- 
engagement and share in its glories, they 
now advanced forward and attacked the 
enemy with great spirit and resolution, 
“being determined,” says Ethan Allen, 

“ to have ample revenge on account of 
the quarrel at Hubbardton.” The enemy, 
which had just been exulting in the pros- 
pect of an easy victory, was now brought 
to a stand, and more of the scattered mi- 
litia being brought forward by Stark and 
Herrick, the action became general. The 
combat was maintained with great brave- 
ry on both sides till sun-set, when the 
enemy gave way, and were pursued till 
dark. With one hour more of day light, 
says Stark, in his official report, he should 
have captured their whole force. . ' • jj 
In these two engagements, the Ameri- 
cans took four brass field pieces, 12 brass 
drums, four ammunition wagons, ' and 
about 700 prisoners with their arms and 
accoutrements. The number of the ene- 
my found dead on the field was $07 : 
their number of wounded not ascertained. 
The loss of the Americans was trifling in 
comparison with that of the enemy. They * 
had 30 killed and about 40 wounded. 
Nothing could be more encouraging to 

•*It has been generally supposed, and lias been 
so represented in most of the accounts of the Ben- 
nington Battle, that Col. Warner was not present 
in the first engagement; but this is doubtless a 
mistake. Stark says expressly in his official letter 
that Warner was with him several days previous 
to the battle and acknowledges his assistance in 
planning it. The mistake probably arose from the 
fact that Warner’s regiment was not in the first 
engagement, but arrived just in season to decide 
the late of the second } as above stated. 
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the Americans, or disheartening to the 
enemy, than this splendid victory of 
Stark, achieved principally by undisci- 
plined militia, over veteran regular troops. 
Since the fall of Montgomery, an uninter- 
rupted series of defeats had attended the 
American arms in the northern depart- 
ment, and many of the most ardent in the 
cause of freedom had begun to despond. 
But, by this event, they discovered that 
their enemy was not invincible, — their 
hopes and their courage were revived, 
and volunteers from every quarter flocked 
to the American standard. It also ena- 
bled Stark to vindicate his attachment to 
the cause of his bleeding country, and to 
render that cause a service far more im- 
portant than he could have done by join- 
ing the main army on the Hudson. 

After their disasters at Bennington the 
British army remained quietly at their 
camp opposite to Saratoga for some time, 
awaiting the approach of Col. St. Leger, 
who had been sent round by the way of 
lake Ontario, for the reduction of fort 
Stanwix on the upper part of the Mohawk 
river. But they waited in vain. That 
officer, after encountering many difficul- 
ties, was obliged, through the defection 
of the Indians belonging to his corps, to 
retreat without accomplishing the object 
of the expedition. These events had not 
only retarded the advance of Burgoyne, 
but they served to depress the spirits of 
the royal army, while they at the same 
time encouraged the Americans, and af- 
forded Gen. Gates, who had now super- 
ceded Gen. Schuyler, time to strengthen 
and fortify his camp. 

In the mean time, Gen. Lincoln, who 
commanded a body of New England mili- 
tia, determined to make a diversion in 
the rear of the enemy. He accordingly 
proceeded from Manchester to Pawlet, 
and from thence on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, despatched Colonel Brown with 500 
men to destroy the British stores and re- 
lease the American prisoners, which were 
collected at lake George. At the same 
time he ordered Colonel Johnson with an 
equal number of men to proceed towards 
Ticonderoga to divert the attention of the 
enemy, while Brown was accomplishing 
his object. In addition to these, he de- 
tached Col. Woodbridge with 500 men 
by the way of Skenesborough and fort 
Ann to fort Edward. The design of these 
expeditions was to alarm and divide the 
British forces, and to cut off their supplies. 

Brown proceeded with such secrecy 
and celerity, that by the 13th of Septem- 
ber he had surprised all the out posts be- 
tween the landing place at the north end 
of lake George and the main fortress at 
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Ticonderoga. The Americans had like- 
wise recovered Mount Hope, Mount De- 
fiance, 200 batteaux, one armed sloop and 
a number of gun boats; and they had 
taken 293 prisoners, and had liberated 
more than 100 Americans. Encouraged 
by this success, they summoned General 
Powel, the British commander of Ticon- 
deroga, to surrender that fortress, but not 
being in a condition to make any effectual 
attempt against it, they returned in safe- 
ty, and with scarcely any loss, to Lin- 
coln’s camp. 

General Burgoyne crossed the Hudson 
on the 13th and 14th of September, and 
advanced towards the American army, 
which was posted at Stillwater. On the 
18th, 3000 Americans marched out with a 
view of attacking the enemy, but finding 
that the attempt would he too hazardous, 
they remained during the day in full view 
of the royal army, without commencino’ 
the attack. On the 19th, Gen. Burgoyne 
put himself at the head of the right wing 
of the British army, and advanced towards 
the left of the Americans. Gens. Phil- 
ips and Riedesel at the same time ad- 
vanced along the river towards the right. 
About one o’clock, some of the American 
scouts fell in with those of the British, 
and attacked them with great boldness. 

The firing was no sooner heard than 
the advanced parties of both armies press- 
ed forward to battle. Re-enforcements 
were continually sent on upon both sides 
and the contest soon became obstinate 
and general. The first attempt of the 
Americans was to turn the right wing of 
the British army and flank their line. 
Failing in this, they moved in regular or- 
der to the left, and there made a furious 
assault. Both armies were determined to 
conquer, and the battle raged without in- 
termission for three hours. Any advan- 
tage on one side was soon counterbalanced 
by an equal advantage on the other. Can- 
non and favorable positions were taken, 
lost and re-taken in quick succession ; and 
the two armies might be compared to the 
two scales of a mighty balance, trembling 
with equal burdens in doubtful oscillation, 
and, had not night put an end to the 
struggle,' it is extremely doubtful which 
would have preponderated. 

This engagement, though undecisive, 
was advantageous to the Americans. The 
British lost in killed, wounded and pris- 
oners, more than 500 men, while the loss 
of the Americans amounted to 64 killed, 
217 wounded and 38 missing. But the 
principal advantage arose from the new 
impressions which were made upon the 
minds of the royal army. They had hith- 
erto regarded the American army as an 
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unorganized assemblage of cowardly Yan- 
kees, which could never be brought to face 
regular British and German troops upon 
the |ield of battle. And when they came 
to see those, whom they regarded as des- 
picable back-woodsmen, maintaining, in 
their rustic homespun and leather aprons, 
with no other arms than rusty fowling- 
pieces, an animated and determined at- 
tack upon the royal troops, till darkness 
put it out of their power to continue it, 
their hearts sunk within them, and the 
most sanguine could not suppress fearful 
forebodings with regard to the termina- 
tion of their expedition. 

The Indians in particular, were so dis- 
heartened, that nearly all of them imme- 
diately left the British service, and about 
250 of them came over and joined the 
American army. The Canadians and 
Tories also deserted in large numbers. 
From the 20th of September to the 7th of 
October, the two armies lay very near 
each other and skirmishes between small 
parties were continually kept up. During 
this time the American army was receiv- 
ing daily accessions from the surrounding 
country, while that of the British was 
continually diminishing by desertion and 
other causes. On the 7th, General Bur- 
goyrie put himself at the head of 1500 
regulars, for the purpose of covering a 
foraging party, and discovering whether 
it would be possible to force a passage 
down the Hudson, should it be found ne- 
cessary to alter his position. 

As soon as Gates received intelligence 
of the marching of this detachment, he 
put his troops in motion to meet them, 
and about four o’clock in. the afternoon an 
action commenced which continued till 
night, and was one of the most animated 
and obstinate . ever fought in America. 
The British troops were at length com- 
pelled to retreat to their camp, and some 
of their entrenchments were carried by 
the Americans sword in hand; their loss 
in the conflict was very severe, compared 
with that of the Americans. Gen. Fraser, 
Col. Breymen and several other officers 
were slain, and Sir James Clark, Major 
Williams and Maj. Ackiand were wound- 
ed and taken prisoners. The Americans 
took in the whole, 200 prisoners* nine 
pieces of cannon, and a large quantity of 
ammunition and camp equipage. 

As the force of Burgoyne was thus con- 
stantly diminishing, while that of Gates 
was daily augmenting by fresh arrivals, it 
became obvious that nothing short of a 
retreat to Canada could now prevent the 
complete overthrow of the royaj army. 
This Burgoyne attempted as a dernier re- 
sort, but soon found that the Americans 



had so completely hemmed him in, as to 
render it utterly impracticable. Gates 
now employed every means to cutoff the 
supplies of the enemy, and the situation 
of the royal army became so desperate, 
that, on the 1 3th of October, Burgoyne 
called a council of w T ar, by which it was 
unanimously determined to propose a 
capitulation. The next day, Major Kings- 
ton was sent to the Americans ; hostilities 
were suspended ; and on the 15th and 
16th, the article's of capitulation were 
severally agreed upon, and were to be 
signed the next day. During the night 
of the 16th, Burgoyne received intelli- 
gence that a British army was advancing 
up the Hudson to his assistance; and as 
the capitulation was not yet signed, he 
was of opinion that it was best to suspend 
the execution of it, and trust to events. 
But his council decided that the public 
faith was already pledged for the execu- 
tion of the treaty. 

Gates, who was well apprised of the 
advance of the British up the Hudson, 
and fearful that Burgoyne might be en- 
couraged by it to further resistance, got 
every thing in readiness for attacking him 
on the morning of the 17th. At nine 
o’clock, the time fixed for signing the ar- 
ticles, he sent Colonel Greaton on horse- 
bank to General Burgoyne for his signa- 
ture, allowing him only ten minutes to go 
and return. The business was accom- 
plished in the time specified, and the 
Americans marched back to their camp to 
the tune of Yankee-Doodle. The whole 
number of troops, which were surrender- 
ed by this capitulation, was 5752, together 
with all the arms and military stores be- 
longing to the British army. V 

This event terminated the career of 
Burgoyne and of the northern British ar- 
my in America, and nearly put an end to 
the war in the vicinity of Vermont. The 
regular force under Gates was moved off 
to combat the enemy in other quarters, 
and the sturdy yeomanry, who had rallied 
around his standard and fought the battles 
of their countiy, now returned to their 
homes. The country which had been 
made desolate by the ravages of war, be- 
gan again to be inhabited ; and the inhabi- 
tants were allowed once more to devote 
their attention to their civil and domestic 
affairs, 

We have been thus particular respect- 
ing the invasion of Burgoyne, as well on 
account of its effects in breaking up the 
settlements in the western parts of Ver- 
mont, as of the important part performed 
by the Green Mountain Boys in check- 
ing, and finally capturing the British 
army. In this business the people ofVer- 
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mont made common cause with those of 
other states, and we have therefore not 
interrupted our account of the great 
events of the revolution which transpired 
upon our borders, by any account of our 
internal policy. We shall, however, pro- 
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ceed in the next chapter, to consider more 
particularly the situation of Vermont, with 
respect to her internal government, and 
her relations to the neighboring states, and 
to the British forces in Canada, during 
the war for Independence. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CIVIL POLICY OF VERMONT DURING THE REVOLUTION. 



Section I. 

From the year 1775, to the Declaration of 

the Independence of Vermont in 1777. 

Having completed our account of those 
important events in the American war, in 
which the people of Vermont were more 
particularly concerned, we shall now turn 
our attention to their internal policy, and 
endeavor to trace the successive steps by 
which the powers of government were 
assumed, and their political fabric erect- 
ed. The New Hampshire grants, having 
never been recognized by the king as a 
separate jurisdiction, and having ever re- 
fused submission to the authority of New 
York, were, at the commencement of the 
revolution, nearly in a state of nature, be- 
ing without any internal organization un- 
der which the inhabitants could act with 
system and effect. Their only rallying 
point and bond of union, was their com- 
mon interest in resisting the claims and 
authority of New York. Yet the same 
interests which drove them to resistance, 
gave the effect of law to the recommen- 
dations of their committees and the or- 
ders of their councils-of safety, while a 
few bold and daring spirits, as if formed 
for the very occasion, gave impulse, and 
energy, and system to their operations. 

Thus situated were the inhabitants of 
the New Hampshire grants, when the first 
scene of the great drama of the revolution 
was opened at Lexington, and, as all 
lesser lights are swallowed up in the su- 
perior splendor of the sun, so were all the 
minor controversies among the colonists 
for a while absorbed in the more momen- 
tous controversy with the mother coun- 
try. But the partial relief now experi- 
enced from tile oppression of New York 
served only to discover to the inhabitants 
of the Grants the frailty of their bond of 
Pt. ii. 7 



union, and to convince them of the neces- 
sity of a better organization, both to ena- 
ble them to maintain the grounds, which 
they had assumed in relation to New 
York, and to put it in their power to ren- 
der efficient aid to their countrymen in 
the contest with Great Britain. 

Accordingly, in the fall of the year 
1775, several of the leading men in the 
Grants, repaired to Philadelphia, where 
the American Congress was then sitting, 
to procure the advice of that body with 
regard to the course proper to be pursued!, 
under existing circumstances, by the in- 
habitants of the Grants. Congress did 
not act formally upon their request, but 
ou the return of these men to the Grants, 
they spread circulars among the people, 
setting forth as the opinion of several in- 
fluential members of that body, that the 
inhabitants should immediately form a 
temporary association and adopt such 
regulations as were required by the ex- 
igencies of their situation. 

A convention of delegates from the sev- 
eral towns was accordingly assembled at 
Dorset, on the 16th of January, 1776. 
This convention forwarded a petition and 
address to Congress,* in which, after giv- 
ing a brief sketch of the controversy with 
New York, they avowed their unwaver- 
ing attachment to the cause in which the 
colonies bad unsheathed the sword, and 
expressed their willingness to bear their 
full proportion of the burden of prosecu- 
ting the war. But at the same time, they 
declared their unwillingness to be consid- 
ered as ill any manner subject to the au- 
thority, or jurisdiction of New York, or 
to be called upon, when their services 

* For this petition and the resolutions of Congress 
respecting it, see Slade’s State Papers, pages 63 
and 64, The persons appointed to present this pe- 
tition, were James Creekenridgej Hernan Allen arid 
Jonas Fay. 
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should be required, as inhabitants of that 
province. 

This was the first petition of the inhabi- 
tants of the Grants to Congress, and the 
committee to whom it was referred re- 
ported, that it be recommended to the pe- 
titioners to submit for the present to the 
government of New York, and assist their 
countrymen in the contest with Great 
Britain ; but that such submission ought 
not to prejudice their right to any lands 
in controversy, or be construed to affirm, 
or admit, the jurisdiction of New York 
over the. country, when the present 
troubles should be ended. Mr. Pieman 
Allen, the agent by whom this petition 
was forwarded, considering the report of 
the committee unfavorable to the Grants, 
obtained leave to withdraw the petition, 
and thus prevented Congress from com- 
ing to any decision upon the subject. 
This took place on the 4th of June, 1776, 
and on the 4th of July following, Con- 
gress published to the world the memora- 
ble declaration of American Indepen- 
dence. 

By this declaration of Independence, 
the people on the New .Hampshire grants 
were placed in a situation more difficult 
and embarrassing than before, and there 
were various opinions with regard to the 
course which should be pursued- Some 
thought it best to place themselves under 
the jurisdiction of New Hampshire : some 
considered the submission of the Grants 
to the authority of New York, the only 
course of safety; but the more resolute 
and influential were for assuming the 
powers of government and hazarding the 
consequences. To ascertain the state of 
public opinion on this subject, it was de- 
termined that a general convention should 
be called, and circulars were accordingly 
addressed to the different towns, request- 
ing them to appoint delegates. 

There was a general compliance with 
this request, and delegates from thirty- 
five towns assembled at Dorset on the 
24th of July, 1776.'* At this session it 
was agreed by the delegates to enter into 
an association among themselves for the 
defence of the liberties of their country. 
But at the same time they resolved that 
they would not associate with, or submit 
to, the provincial government of New 
York, and that all such inhabitants of the 
Grants as should thus associate, or sub- 
mit, should be regarded as enemies to the 
common cause. This convention met 
again by adjournment at the same place 
on the 25th of September, and resolved 
unanimously, “ to take suitable measures, 

* The proceedings of this convention may be seen 
in Slade’s State Papers, page 66. 
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as soon as may be, to declare the New 
Hampshire grants a free and separate dis- 
trict.” 

On the 15th of January, 1777, the con- 
vention met again at Westminster.* The 
sentiments of their constituents were now 
well ascertained, and, being convinced 
that there was now no other way of safety 
left, they on the 16th of that month pub- 
lished the following declaration: “This 
convention, whose members are duly 
chosen by the free voice of their constitu- 
ents, in the several towns on the New 
Hampshire grants, in public meeting as- 
sembled, in our own names, and in behalf 
of our constituents, do hereby proclaim 
and publicly declare , that the district of ter- 
ritory comprehending , and usually known 
by the name and description of the Ncio 
Hampshire grants , of right ought to be, 
and is hereby declared forever hereafter to 
be, a free and independent jurisdiction, or 
state ; to be forever hereafter called , known , 
and distinguished, by the name of New 
Connecticut , alias Vermont.” 

And this declaration of independence 
furthermore asserts, “ that the inhabitants 
who at present are, or who may hereafter 
become residents, either by birth or emi- 
gration, within said territory, shall be en- 
titled to the same privileges, immunities 
and enfranchisements as are allowed, or 
may hereafter at any time be allowed, to 
the inhabitants of any of the free and in- 
dependent states of America : And that 

such privileges and immunities shall be 
regulated in a bill of rights, and by a form 
of government to be established at the 
next session of this convention. ”t 

The foregoing declaration was unani- 
mously adopted by the convention; after 
which they drew up a declaration and pe- 
tition to Congress, in which they an- 
nounced to that body, as the grand rep- 
resentative of the United States, that they 
had declared the territory, commonly 
known by the name of the New Hamp- 
shire grants, a free and independent state, 
possessing the right to regulate their own 
internal policy in any manner which 
should not be repugnant to the resolves 
of Congress. They moreover declared 
their attachment to the common cause 
and expressed their willingness to con- 
tribute their h: 11 proportion towards main- 
taining the war with Great Britain. They 
closed by praying that their declaration 
might be acknowledged by Congress and 
that delegates from Vermont might be ad- 

* The proceedings at Westminster may ho found 
in Slade’s State Papers, page 70, and in Williams’ 
History, Vol. II. page 450. 

fFoi the Bill of Rights and Form of Government, 
see Chapter VII. 
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mitted to seats in that body. This declara- 
tion and petition was signed, and was pre- 
sented to Congress by Jonas Fay, Thomas 
Chittenden, Heman Allen and Reuben 
Jones, four of the most respectable mem- 
bers of the convention. * 

These prompt and decisive measures of 
the convention evinced the wisdom and 
boldness of the statesmen!!, who at this 
period directed the affairs of Vermont, 
and placed the community in a condition 
to adopt an efficient organization of its 
own. Vermont, in justification of the 
course of policy she was pursuing, con- 
tended that she had the same right to as- 
sume the powers of government, which 
was possessed by the continental Con- 
gress, and that every consideration, which 
could justify the proceedings of that body, 
might be urged as a reason why the peo- 
ple of Vermont should embrace the pres- 
ent opportunity, effectually to secure 
themselves against the oppression under 
which they had so long suffered. Happy 
was it for the new state, that these meas- 
ures were adopted and supported with 
that firmness and temperance, which were 
alone adequate to secure a happy result. 



Section II. 

Establishment of the Government of Ver- 
mont— from the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, January 15, 1777, to the meeting 
of the General Assembly on the 12 th of 

March, J 778. 

These proceedings of Vermont, by which 
she had declared herself to be a separate 
and independent jurisdiction, were re- 
garded with very different feelings by the 
neighboring states. While New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts and Connecticut 
were ready to admit Vermont as a new 
member of the federal union, and ap- 
plauded the spirit and boldness with which 
she asserted and maintained her rights, 
New York regarded, these transactions as 
open acts of treason and rebellion against 
the lawful authority of that state. With 
these views, the convention of New York, 
on the 20th of January, 1777, and again 
on the 1st of March, of the same year, ad- 
dressed communications to Congress,! in 
which they represented the proceedings 
of Vermont as resulting from the arts and 
instigations of'designing men, and not, as 
had been represented, from a general de- 
sire of the inhabitants of that district to 



♦Slade’s State Papers, page 70 — Williams’ History 
Vol. U. page 453. 

f For these documents see Slade’s S. P. > page 73. 



renounce their allegiance to the authority 
of New York. 

They complained of the injuries done 
them byCongress in the appointment of of- 
ficers in the disaffected portion of their state 
without their consent, and intimated their 
apprehensions that it was the design of 
Congress to countenance the insurgents 
in their rebellion. They urged upon Con- 
gress the necessity of immediately recall- 
ing the commissions given to Col. Warner 
and the officers under him, as an act of 
justice to New York, and as the means of 
opening the eyes of the “ deluded peo- 
ple” oirthe Grants, who had set up for a 
separate jurisdiction, and were now de- 
siring Congress to sanction their illegal 
proceedings. They represented the influ- 
ence of Warner as very inconsiderable, 
even in the disaffected district, and that 
his services were a matter of no conse- 
quence to the country. 

While New York was thus laying her 
grievances before Congress, and using all 
her influence to prevent that body from 
recognizing the independence of the 
Grants, the internal affairs of Vermont 
were rapidly assuming that form and reg- 
ularity, which was calculated to insure a 
permanent and efficient organization of 
the government. In April, Thos. Young, 
a distinguished citizen of Philadelphia, 
addressed a communication to the in- 
habitants of Vermont, in which he rep- 
resented it as the opinion of several of the 
leading members of Congresq, that Ver- 
mont should proceed in her organization, 
form a constitution, and appoint delegates 
to Congress ; and he declared it to be his 
own individual opinion that Congress 
would not hesitate to sanction their pro- 
ceedings, or to admit their delegates to a 
seat in that honorable body.* 

This communication was prefixed to a 
resolution, which Congress had passed on 
the 15th of May, 1776, which recom- 
mended to the assemblies and conventions 
of the United Colonies, where no govern- 
ment, sufficient to the exigencies of their 
affairs, had already been established, to 
adopt such government as, in the opinion 
of the representatives of the people, should 
best conduce to the happiness and safety 
of their constituents. This resolution was 
regarded by the author of the communi- 
cation, as a full license from Congress to 
the Grants, to assume the powers of gov- 
ernment, and he recommended that no 
time be lost in availing themselves of the 
present opportunity to establish a separate 
dominion. 

*An extract from this communication may be 
seen in Slade’s State Papers, page 76. 
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Alarmed at the suggestions in the fore- 
going communication of Thomas Young, 
the council of safety of New York pro- 
ceeded, on the 28th of May, to make a 
further effort to arrest the progress of 
Vermont. With this view they address- 
ed a letter to the president of Congress, 
in which they say that, “ as a report pre- 
vails and daily gains credit, that the re- 
volters are privately countenanced in their 
designs by certain members of Congress, 
we esteem it our duty to give this infor- 
mation, that by a proper resolution on the 
subject, the reputation of Congress may 
cease to be injured by imputations so dis- 
graceful and dishonorable. However un- 
willing we may be to entertain suspicions 
so disreputable to any member of Con- 
gress, yet the truth is, that no inconsid- 
erable numbers of the people of this state 
do believe the report to be well founded.” 
With a view of bringing Congress to a 
decision on the subject oAhis controver- 
sy, on the 23d of June, one of the New 
York delegates laid before ^that body the 
communication of Thomas Young to the 
inhabitants of Vermont. Congress now 
took up the matter, and the petitions and 
communications from New York and the 
New Hampshire grants, were- referred to 
a committee of the whole. This commit- 
tee, on fhe 30th day of June, among other 
things resolved, that Congress would not 
recommend or countenance any thing in- 
jurious to the rights and jurisdiction of 
the several communities herein repre- 
sented,— that the inhabitants of the New 
Hampshire grants cannot be justified in 
their declaration of independence, by the 
example of the United Colonies, nor by 
any act or resolution of Congress,— that 
the petition of Vermont, to be recognized 
as an independent state, and to have her 
delegates admitted to seats in Congress, 
be dismissed. They farther resolved that 
the communication of Thomas Young was 
derogatory to the honor of Congress, and 
contained a gross misrepresentation of the 
resolution of that body therein referred 
to, and was calculated to mislead the peo- 
ple to whom it was addressed. 

While Congress were thus resolving to 
dismiss the petition of the inhabitants of 
Vermont, and utterly to discountenance 
their proceedings, the people of Vermont 
were engaged in forming a constitution 
for the regulation of their civil govern- 
ment, being fully persuaded that their in- 
dependence must now be supported with 
the same firmness and spirit with which 
it had been declared. The same conven- 
tion which had declared the independence 
of Vermont, met, by adjournment, at 
Windsor on the first Wednesday of June, 



and appointed a committee to make a draft 
of a constitution, for the state. They also 
adopted a resolution, recommending that 
the several towns appoint delegates to 
meet in convention at Windsor, on the 
2d day of July following, for the purpose 
of discussing and adopting said constitu- 
tion. 

In compliance with the foregoing reso- 
lution, the convention assembled at Wind- 
sor, on the 2d da.y of July, and a draft of 
a constitution was presented and read. 
While the convention were deliberating 
upon, and adopting the several articles of 
this important instrument, they received 
the news of the evacuation, on the 6th of 
July, of Ticonderoga by the American 
troops. This event left the whole west- 
ern border of Vermont exposed to the ene- 
rny, and spread alarm and consternation 
through this and the neighboring states. 
u this awful crisis,” says Allen, in his 
History of Vermont, “the convention 
was for leaving Windsor ; but a severe 
thunder storm came on and gave them 
time to reflect; while some members, less 
alarmed at the news, called the attention 
of the convention to finish the constitu- 
tion, which was then reading, paragraph 
by paragraph, for the last time. This was 
done, and the convention appointed a 
council of safety to act during their re- 
cess, and adjourned.” 

Immediately after the adjournment of 
the convention, the council of safety of 
Vermont wrote to the councils of safety 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
setting forth their exposed condition since 
the abandonment of Ticonderoga, and 
calling upon them in the most pressing 
terms for assistance. These communica- 
tions were dated at Manchester, July 15th, 
.1777.* Upon this application, the coun- 
cil of safety of New Hampshire immedi- 
ately convened the assembly of that, state, 
who without delay placed a large body of 
their militia under the command of Gen. 
Stark, and ordered him to repair to 
Charlestown on Connecticut river ; con- 
sult with the council of Vermont with 
regard to supplies and future operations; 
and act in conjunction with the troops of 
that or any other state, or of the United 
States, as in his opinion would tend most 
effectually to stop the progress of the ene- 
my on the western frontier. These or- 
ders were promptly obeyed, and these 
troops, in conjunction with those, of Ver- 
mont, at Bennington, gave the enemy the 
first effectual check, as related in the pre- 
ceding chapter. 



* For the correspondence with New Hampshire 
see Slade's State Papers, page 79. 
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Previous to the adjournment of the 
convention, it had been ordered that the 
first election under the constitution should 
take place in December, 1777 ; and that 
the representatives then elected, should 
meet at Bennington in January following. 
Public attention was, however, so much 
engrossed by the advance of the enemy 
under Burgoyne, that the constitution 
was not printed in season to have the 
election take place at the time appointed. 
The convention was, therefore, again 
called together at Windsor by the coun- 
cil of safety, on the 24th of December, 
where they revised the constitution, and 
postponed the day of election to the first 
Tuesday of March, 1778, and the meeting 
of the assembly to the second Thursday 
of the same month. 

The manner in which these proceed- 
ings of Vermont were viewed by New 
Hampshire and New York, is obvious 
from the style of their communications 
during this period. In answer to the ap- 
plication of the council of safety of Ver- 
mont for assistance, Mr. Weare, president 
of the council of New Hampshire, ad- 
dressed Vermont as a free and sovereign, 
but new state, and in such terms as to 
leave no doubt but that New Hampshire 
willingly acknowledged her indepen- 
dence. But not so with New York. The 
proceedings of Vermont, it is true, had 
changed her policy, but had by no means 
reconciled her to a relinquishment of her 
jurisdiction over the Grants. In his proc- 
lamation addressed to the inhabitants of 
the Grants, February 2‘3d, 1778,* the 
Governor of New York, after confirming 
their titles to their lands in particular 
cases, and making several concessions in 
their favor, expressly declares, that that 
government “ will vigorously maintain its 
rightful supremacy over the persons and 
property of those disaffected subjects .” 

The overtures in the proclamation of 
Governor Clinton, from which the above 
extract is taken, have a semblance of fair- 
ness which might have misled a people 
less discerning, and less jealous of their 
rights than they to whom they were ad- 
dressed. But the people of Vermont had 
been too long accustomed to a thorough 
investigation of every point in the con- 
troversy not to perceive that these over- 
tures held out no prospect of substantial 
relief. They perceived at once that New 
York was now endeavoring to effect that 
by policy, which she had heretofore vain- 
ly attempted by force. They had ever 
acted upon the conviction that the claims 
of New York were groundless ; and, hav- 



ing now declared their independence and 
adopted a constitution, they were by no 
means to be cajoled into an acknowledg- 
ment of the “supremacy” of that state. 
An answer to this proclamation was af- 
terwards published by Ethan Allen, in 
which he points out its sophistry, shows 
that its overtures u are all romantic, de- 
signed only to deceive woods people,” 
and he exhorts his fellow citizens to 
maintain inviolate the supremacy of the 
legislative authority of the independent 
state of Vermont, as the only means of 
security to their persons and property ; 
and he closes with the following bold and 
energetic address to the people of Ver- 
mont : 

“ You have experienced every species- 
of oppression, which the old government 
of New York, with a Tryon at its head, 
could invent and inflict; and it is mani- 
fest that the new government are minded 
to follow nearly in their steps. Happy is 
it for you that you are fitted for the se- 
verest trials ! You have been wonderfully 
supported and carried through thus far in 
your opposition to that government. For- 
merly you had every thing to fear from 
it, but now little ; for your public charac- 
ter is established, and your cause known 
to be just. In your early struggles with 
that government, you acquired a reputa- 
tion for bravery; this gave you a relish 
for .martial glory, and the British invasion 
opened an ample field for its display, and 
you have gone on conquering and to con- 
quer until TALL GRENADIERS are 
dismayed and tremble at your approach. 
Your frontier situation often obliged you 
to be in arms and battles ; and by repeat- 
ed marchings, scoutings and manly exer- 
cises, your nerves have become strong to 
strike the mortal blow. What enemy 
to the state of Vermont — or JYeio- York 
land-monopolizer, shall be able to stand 
before you in the day of your fierce an- 
ger.”* 



Section III. 

Controversy with i JYew Hampshire in 1 778 
and 1779 — Legislative proceedings of 
Vermont. 

After the royal decision of the contro- 
versy between New Hampshire and New 
York, in favor of the latter, in 1764, New 
Hampshire had made no attempt to con- 
tinue her jurisdiction over the disputed 

* The work from which this extract is taken, is 
entitled ‘An Animadversory Address to the in hah' 
itants of the State of Vermont, with Remarks on a 
Proclamation, under the hand of his Excellency, 
George Clinton, Esq. Governor of the State of New 



♦See Slade’s Vt. Stato Papers, page 82. 
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territory. Hence we haye hitherto had 
occasion to consider the people of Ver- 
mont only in their relation to the. govern- 
ment of New York; but the declaration 
of their independence and the organiza- 
tion of their government were, in their 
consequences, the occasion of new diffi- 
culties, not only with New York, but also 
with New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 

The original territory of New Hamp- 
shire was granted to John Mason, and 
was bounded on the west by a line sixty 
miles from the sea. The lands between 
this line and Connecticut river, were roy- 
al grants, and belonged to New Plamp- 
shire by virtue of the commissions of the 
governors of that province. Vermont had 
no sooner organized her government than 
the inhabitants on these lands manifested 
their desire to dissolve their connection 
with New Hampshire, and unite with 
Vermont. In their justification, they con- 
tended, that all the territory west of Ma- 
son’s grant, had be„en helc'j in subjection 
to New Hampshire by force of the royal 
commissions — that when the royal author- 
ity ceased in the colonies, in consequence 
of the declaration of independence, their 
allegiance to New Hampshire ceased, and 
they were left at liberty to form a sepa- 
rate government, or to unite with such 
neighboring government as would con- 
sent to a union. 

With these views of their relations to 
New Hampshire, the people on the terri- 
tory between JHason’s grant and Connect- 
icut river, proceeded to make arrange- 
ments for proposing a connection with 
Vermont. The Legislature of Vermont 
met, for the first time, on the 12th of 
March, 1778, at Windsor, and the same 
•day a petition was presented from sixteen 
towns on the east side of Connecticut 
river, praying to be admitted to a union 
with Vermont. The Legislature was 
much embarrassed by this application. 
Most of the members from the west side 
of the mountains regarded the union as a 
dangerous measure, and the majority of 
the assembly appeared to be against it; 
yet several of the towns in Vermont on 
Connecticut river were very desirous that 
the towns from New Hampshire should 
be received, and went so far as to propose 
withdrawing from their connection with 
Vermont, and setting up another state. 
In this state of things, and for the pur- 
pose of preserving its own union, the 

York, By Ethan Allen.’ It was dated Bennington, 
August 9, 1778, and printed at Hartford, Cfc. in a 
neat pamphlet of 24 pages, and is now in the pos- 
session of the author. The substance of this pam- 
phlet was afterwards incorporated into Allen’s 
‘ Vindication of Vermont,’ and may also in part be 
found in Slade’s Vt. State Papers, page 85. 



legislature voted, on the 18th of March, 
1778, to refer the decision of the question 
to the people. 

The Legislature met again by adjourn- 
ment on the 4th of June, at Bennington, 
when it appeared that a majority of the 
towns were in favor of the union with 
the sixteen towns from New Hampshire; 
and, June 11th, it was u voted that the 
union take place — thirty-seven in the af- 
firmative and twelve in the negative.” 
It was also voted that any other towns on 
the east side of Connecticut river might 
be admitted to a union, on producing a 
vote of the majority of the inhabitants, or 
on their sending a representative to the 
assembly of Vermont. Having thus ef- 
fected their purpose, the sixteen towns 
informed the government of New Hamp- 
shire that they had withdrawn from their 
jurisdiction, and wished the division line 
to be established and a friendly inter- 
course to be kept up. 

Those who were anxious for this union 
had represented, to the Legislature, that 
the inhabitants of the sixteen towns were 
nearly unanimous in their votes to join 
Vermont, and that New Hampshire, as a 
state, would not object to their withdraw- 
ing from her jurisdiction. But the event 
proved both these representations to be 
false. The government of New Hamp- 
shire was justly incensed at the proceed- 
ings. Mr. Weare, President of the Coun- 
cil of New Hampshire, wrote to Congress 
on the 19th of August, to procure advice, 
and, in ^case of necessity, the interference 
of that body.* On the 22d of August, he, 
in the name of the general assembly of 
that state, wrote to Mr. Chittenden, gov- 
ernor of Vermont, claiming the sixteen 
towns as a part of New Hampshire.! He 
stated that a large portion of the inhabi- 
tants of those towns were opposed to the 
union, that this minority had claimed the 
protection of the state, and that the gov- 
ernment of New Hampshire considered 
itself bound 'to protect them.! He urged 
Gov. Chittenden to exert his influence 
with the legislature, to dissolve a connec- 
tion, which would endanger their peace 
and probably their political existence. , 
On the reception of this communica- 
tion, Governor Chittenden convened the 
council, and it was agreed that Colonel 
Ethan Allen should repair to Philadelphia 
and ascertain how the proceedings of 
Vermont were regarded by Congress. On 
bis return, he reported that Congress was 
unanimously opposed to the proceedings 
of Vermont in relation to the union with 

* For this letter, see Slade’s State Papers, p. 90. 
f Ibid, page 91. 
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New Hampshire ; but that if those pro- 
ceedings were disannulled, only the dele- 
gates from New York would oppose their 
independence.* The Legislature met 
again by adjournment on the 8th of Oc- 
tober, 1778, at Windsor, and, having re- 
ceived the report of Col. Allen, Oct. 13th, 
they took up the subject of the union. 

At the first session of the Legislature 
in March, the state had been divided into 
two counties, Bennington on the west 
side of the mountains, and Cumberland 
on the east. After considering and deba- 
ting the subject of their connection with 
the sixteen* towns from New Hampshire, 
from the 13th to the 21st of October, votes 
were taken in the Legislature on the fol- 
lowing questions, the result of which 
evinced the determination of a majority 
of the members to proceed no further in 
that hazardous experiment. Question 1st. 
Shall the counties in this state remain as 
they were established in March last? 
This question was decided in the affirma- 
tive ; yeas 35, nays 26. Question 2d. 
Shall the towns on the east side of the 
Connecticut river, which have been ad- 
mitted to a union with Vermont, be inclu- 
ded in the county of Cumberland ? Ques- 
tion 3d. Shall said towns be erected into 
a county by themselves ? The last two 
questions were both decided in the nega- 
tive ; yeas 28, nays 33. i 

Finding by these votes that the Legis- 
lature did not incline, at present, to do 
any thing more on the subject of the 
union, the representatives from the towns 
on the east side of the Connecticut with- 
drew from the assembly, in which they 
bad been admitted to seats, and were fol- 
lowed by fifteen representatives from 
towns on the west side of the river, to- 
gether with the lieutenant governor, and 
two of the council. After these members 
had withdrawn, the number left was bare- 
ly sufficient to constitute a quorum. They, 
therefore, proceeded to transact the re- 
maining business of the session, and ad- 
journed on the 24th of October, to meet 
again at Bennington on the second Thurs- 
day of February next, having resolved to 
refer the subject of the union with New 
Hampshire to their constituents for in- 
struct ions how to proceed at their next 
session. 

The seceding members, after entering 
a formal protest upon the journals against 
the proceedings of the assembly, held a 
meeting, at which they made arrange- 
ments for calling a convention, to which 
they invited all the towns in the vicinity 
of Connecticut river to send delegates. 

♦For a copy of this report see Slade’s Stale Papers, 
page 92. f For these proceedings, see Ibid. p. 94. 



The object of this convention was to es- 
tablish a government in the valley of the 
Connecticut, the centre and seat of which 
should be somewhere upon that stream. 
The convention met at Cornish, New 
Hampshire, on, the 9th of December, and 
a anion was agreed upon by the majority 
of' the delegates, without any regard to 
former limits, and a proposal was made to 
New Hampshire, either to agree with that 
state upon a division line, or to submit it 
to Congress, or to arbitrators mutually 
chosen. In case neither of these propo- 
sals was accepted, they proposed that 
they would consent that all the grants 
should be united with New Hampshire, 
and altogether become one entire state, 
co-extensive with the claims of New 
Hampshire previous to the royal decision 
in 1764. Till one of these proposals was 
acceded to, they u resolved to trust in 
providence and defend themselves.” 

Only eight towns on the west side of 
Connecticut river were represented in 
this convention, and the delegates from 
some of these declined taking any part 
in making the foregoing proposals to New 
Hampshire. From the proceedings of 
this convention, it became obvious that 
the whole aim of the leading men in the 
vicinity of Connecticut river, was to es- 
tablish such a government as to bring 
themselves in the centre, and it did not 
appear to be material with them whether 
this was effected by a union of a part of 
New Hampshire with Vermont, or by 
bringing the whole of Vermont unddr the 
jurisdiction of New Hampshire. The 
people of Vermont were now fully sensi- 
ble of the impolicy, as well as injustice, 
of aiding in the dismemberment of New 
Hampshire, and they were wise enough 
to embrace the first opportunity to retrace 
their steps, and dissolve a connection 
which threatened their ruin. 

The legislature of Vermont met, atjlen- 
nington, according to adjournment, on 
the 12th of February, 1779, and the next 
day they voted to dissolve the union 
which had subsisted between them and 
the towns in New Hampshire.* This de- 
termination of the legislature of Vermont 
was immediately communicated to the 
government of New Hampshire by Ira 
Allen, and was received while efforts 
were making to gain the assent of that 
government to the proposals made by 
the Cornish convention. Encouraged by 
these divisions, the legislature of New 
Hampshire now resolved to lay claim, 
not only to the sixteen towns, which had 
united with Vermont, but to the whole 

* For these proceedings see Slade’s State Papers, 
page 102. 
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state of Vermont, as grants originally 
made by that province. Application was 
made to Congress for a confirmation of 
this claim, and at the same time New 
York applied to that body for a confirma- 
tion of her title to the territory in ques- 
tion. 

Circumstances connected with these 
applications convinced the people of Ver- 
mont,^ that they were the result of the 
intrigues of the leading men in those 
states, and were designed to effect a di- 
vision of Vermont between them, by a 
line along the summit of the Green Moun- 
tains.* As the other states in general 
took but little interest in these controver- 
sies, and as the adjustment of them was 
embarrassing to Congress, it was thought 
that, if New Hampshire and New York 
should agree, it would be left pretty much 
to those two states to settle the affairs of 
Vermont between them, in which case Ver- 
mont must certainly lose her separate 
existence as a state. But either to disap- 
point the parties, which appeared to be 
resolved on the annihilation of Vermont, 
or for some other cause, Massachusetts 
now interposed, and claimed a portion of 
the disputed territory, as within her juris- 
diction. Thus was Vermont struggling 
to maintain her independence against the 
three adjoining states, which were all 
claiming her territory and the right of 
jurisdiction, nor had her proceedings yet 
received any countenance or encourage- 
ment from the continental Congress. 



Section IV. 

Controversy with New York , New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts , in 1 778, 1 779, 
and 1780. 

During the troubles, resulting from 
the union with a part of New Hamp- 
shire, and which have been mentioned in 
the preceding section, Vermont was still 
as deeply as ever involved in the contro- 
versy with New York; but now, events 
transpired in the southeastern part of the 
county of Cumberland, which gave to 
that controversy a much more alarming 
aspect. On the 7th of July, 1778, Gover- 
nor Clinton wrote to his friends in Ver- 
mont, recommending, that wherever the 
parti zans of New York were sufficiently 
powerful, firm resistance should be made 
to the draughting of men, the raising of 
taxes, and to all the acts of the “ ideal 
Vermont State ; and also “ that associa- 
tions be formed for mutual defence against 
this usurpation.” At the same time he 



wrote to Congress, urging their decision 
of the controversy, and blaming the peo- 
ple of Vermont for the violence of their 
proceedings. 

In conformity to the recommendation 
of Governor Clinton, the friends of New 
York met in convention at Brattleboro’, 
on the 4th of May, 1779, and, having or- 
ganized, drew up a petition to the Gover- 
nor of New York, in which, after stating 
the summary manner in which the pre- 
tended State of Vermont was proceeding 
to confiscate their property, and various 
other grievances, they “entreat his ex- 
cellency to take immediate measures for 
protecting the loyal subjects of that part 
of the state, and for convincing Congress 
of the impropriety of delaying a decision 
in a matter, which so nearly concerned 
the peace, welfare and lives of many of 
their firm adherents.”* About the same 
time a military association was formed in 
Cumberland county for the purpose of 
opposing the authority of Vermont. 

In consequence of representing that 
they had a regiment of 500 men, and of 
making some other false assertions, sev- 
eral commissions had been obtained from 
Governor Clinton ; and the government 
of Vermont, therefore, found it necessary 
to take measures to put a stop to these 
military movements. Ethan Allen was 
accordingly ordered by the governor to 
call out the militia for that purpose. 
When the adherents of New York were 
informed of these transactions on the part 
of Vermont, Col. Patterson, who held a 
commission in the county of Cumberland 
under the authority of New York, wrote 
to Governor Clinton, May 5th, for direc- 
tions how to proceed, and suggested the 
necessity of sending the militia of Albany 
county to his assistance. This letter and 
the foregoing petition were answered by 
the governor with assurances of protec- 
tion ; and he recommended that the au- 
thority of Vermont should not be acknowl- 
edged, except in the alternative of sub- 
mission or inevitable ruin. 

On the 18th of May, Governor Clin- 
ton wrote to the president of Congress, 

“ that matter's were fast approaching to a 
very serious crisis, which nothing but 
the immediate interposition of Congress 
could possibly prevent ; that he daily ex- 
pected he should be obliged to order out 
a force for the defence of those who ad- 
hered to New York; that the wisdom of 
Copgress would suggest to them what 
would be the consequence of submitting 
the controversy, especially at this junc- 
ture, to the decision of the sword ; but 

* For this petition see Slade’s Vermont State Pa- 
pers, page 106. 



* See Williams’ History, Vol, II. page 184. 
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that justice, the faith of government, the 
peace and safety of society would not per- 
mit them to continue any longer passive 
spectators of the violence committed on 
their fellow citizens.”* This letter and 
sundry other papers relating to the dis- 
putes were la'^d before Congress on the 
29th of May, 1779, and were referred to a 
committee of the whole ; and on the first 
day of June, Congress resolved “ that a 
committee be appointed to repair to the 
inhabitants of a certain district, known by 
the name of the New Hampshire grants, 
and inquire into the reasons why they re- 
fuse to continue citizens of the respective 
states, which have claimed jurisdiction 
over the said district. And that they take 
every prudent measure to promote an 
amicable settlement ; and to prevent di- 
visions and animosities, su prejudicial to 
the United States.” t 

While Congress was engaged in pass- 
ing these resolutions, Allen marched with 
an armed force and made prisoners of the 
colonel and other officers who were acting 
under the authority of New York. Com- 
plaint was immediately made to Governor 
Clinton, with an earnest request that he 
would take speedy measures for their re- 
lief. Governor Clinton wrote again to 
Congress on the 7th of June, stating what 
had taken place, disapproving of the reso- 
lutions of Congress before mentioned, and 
requesting that the committee, appointed 
to repair to the New Hampshire grants, 
plight postpone their visit till after the 
next meeting of the New York legisla- 
ture. June 16th, Congress resolved that 
the officers captured by Allen should be 
liberated, and that the committee above 
mentioned be directed to inquire into the 
circumstances of that transaction, t 

Of the five commissioners appointed to 
repair to Vermont, two only attended — 
Dr. Witherspoon and Mr. Atlee. These 
gentlemen repaired to Bennington in 
June, had several conferences with the 
friends of Vermont, and, also, with oth- 
ers, who were in the interest of- New 
York. It- seems to have been the aim of 
these commissioners to effect a reconcil- 
iation between the parties ; but it appears 
from the report, which they made to Con- 
gress on the 13th of July, that they did 
not succeed in accomplishing the object 
of their mission. Four parties were now 
claiming the same tract of country, and 
each of these parties had applied to Con- 
gress for a decision of the controversy. 
Under such circumstances, Congress could 
not well avoid taking up the matter ; and 
among others, on the 24th of September, 

* Williams’ History, Vol. U. p. 187. 

| Slade's State Papers, p. 108. J Ibid. p. 109. 
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1 779, passed several resolutions, the sub* 
stance of which was as follows : * 

Resolved, that it be earnestly recom- 
mended, that New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts and New York expressly author- 
ize Congress to determine their disputes 
relative to their respective boundaries — 
and that’ on the first of February next, 
Congress will proceed to settle and deter- 
mine the same, according to equity. It 
was, moreover, declared to be the duty of 
those inhabitants of the New Hampshire 
grants, who did not acknowledge the ju- 
risdiction of either of the above named 
states, to refrain from exercising any pow- 
er over such of the inhabitants as did ac- 
knowledge such jurisdiction, and it was 
likewise recommended to the said states 
to refrain, in the mean time, from execu- 
ting their laws over such inhabitants as 
did not acknowledge their respective ju- 
risdictions. 

From the whole tenor of these resolu- 
tions, it was evident that Congress wished 
for the present to pacify the parties, with- 
out coming to any decision upon the mat- 
ter in dispute ; and it was equally evident 
that she would prefer sacrificing Vermont 
as a separate jurisdiction, to a rupture 
at this time with either of the states, 
which laid claim to that territory. Nor 
shall we be surprised at this partial and 
evasive policy, when we consider that 
the successful termination of the war for 
independence, which was thdn undeci- 
ded, and the fate of the colonies generally, 
depended upon the integrity of their 
union in the common cause. 

These resolutions seem to have quieted 
all parties but Vermont. New Hamp- 
shire and New York complied with the 
recommendations, and authorized Con- 
gress to settle the dispute. Massachusetts 
did not comply, and she probably neg- 
lected it for the purpose of relieving Con- 
gress from the necessity of deciding the 
matter at the time appointed, and of pre- 
venting the sacrifice of Vermont. A com- 
pliance with these resolutions on the part 
of Vermont, would have been to admit 
the existence of four separate jurisdictions 
at the same time in the same territory, 
and in a territory too, the inhabitants of 
which had declared themselves to be free 
and independent, and had assumed the 
powers of government and exercised them 
in all cases and in every part of the terri- 
tory. No alternative, therefore, remained 
to Vermont. She had taken a decisive 
s tan d — dec! are dherindepende nee — -form - 
ed a constitution — enacted laws, and es- 
tablished courts of* justice, and now noth- 

* For these Resolutions see Blade’s Stale Papersi 
page 110. 
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ing remained for her, but to go onward 
with firmness and resolution ; and happy 
was it for her that she possessed states- 
men endowed with courage and abilities 
suited to the exigency of her condition; 
statesmen who well understood the rights 
and interests of the community, and were 
determined that they should not be sacri- 
ficed by the neighboring states, or by the 
policy of Congress. 

The foregoing resolutions of Congress 
had been communicated by express to the 
Legislature of Vermont, then in session 
at Manchester ; and, on the 16th of Octo- 
ber, Ethan Allen, Reuben Jones, N. Clark 
and Jonathan Fassett were appointed a 
committee to report a plan of u defence 
against the neighboring states, in conse- 
quence of the late acts of Congress.” On 
the 19th, the General Assembly went into 
committee of the whole on the state of 
the country, and on the 21st made a re- 
port, which was unanimously adopted, in 
which they assert their right and deter- 
mination to maintain the independence of 
Vermont, and recommend to the Assem- 
bly to make grants of the unappropriated 
lands of the state for the benefit of the 
same. On the next day, it was resolved 
that Ethan Allen, Jonas Fay, Paul Spoon- 
er, Stephen R. Bradley and Moses Robin- 
son be appointed agents on behalf of the 
state, to attend the deliberations of Con- 
gress in February for the purpose of vin- 
dicating the independence of Vermont, 
and negotiating for her admission into the 
Union.* 

On the 28th of October, Governor Chit- 
tenden, by direction of the Council and 
General Assembly, wrote to the president 
of- the Council of Massachusetts, inform- 
ing him that he had been made acquaint- 
ed with the proceedings of Congress on 
the 24th of September, and that those 
proceedings contained the first intimation, 
which he had received, of the claims of 
that state over a part of Vermont. In 
this letter, which was forwarded by Gen. 
Ethan Allen, Gov. Chittenden vindicates 
the rights of the people of Vermont to 
liberty and independence, and expresses 
a determination, on his part, u to bring 
about an equitable accommodation of all 
differences, agreeable to the strict rules 
of justice and equity.” t 

On the 10th day of December, 1779, 
the governor and council of Vermont, in 
reference to the foregoing resolutions of 
Congress, published an appeal to the can- 



* For these proceedings see Slade’s Vermont State 
Papers, page 113. 

| For this Letter see Slade’s Vt. State Papers 
page 114. 
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did and impartial world,* in which they 
declared that 1 they could not view them- 
relves as holden, either in the sight of 
God, or man, to submit to the execution 
of a plan, which they had reason to be- 
lieve was commenced by neighboring 
states ; that the liberties and privileges 
of the state of Vermont, by said resolu- 
tions, are to be suspended upon the arbi- 
trament and final determination of Con- 
gress, when, in their opinion, they were 
things too sacred ever to be arbitrated 
upon at all ; and what they were bound 
to defend at every risk : that Congress 
had no right to intermeddle in the intef- 
nal policy and government of Vermont; 
— that the state existed independent of 
any of the thirteen United States, and 
was not accountable to them, or to their 
representatives, for liberty, the gift of the 
benevolent Creator ; — 

That the state of Vermont was not rep- 
resented in Congress, and could not sub- 
mit to resolutions passed without their 
consent, of even knowledge, and. which 
put every thing that was valuable to them 
at stake; — that there appeared a manifest 
inequality, not to say predetermination, 
that Congress should request of their con- 
stituents power to judge and determine in 
the cause, and never ask the consent of 
the thousands whose all was at stake. 
They also declared that they were, and 
ever had been, ready to bear their propor- 
tion of the burden and expense of the war 
with Great Britain from its commence- 
ment., whenever they were admitted into 
the union with the other states. But 
they were not so lost to all sense and 
honor, that, after four years of war with 
Great Britain, in which they had expend- 
ed so much blood and treasure, they 
should now give up every thing worth 
fighting for, — the right of making their 
own laws, and choosing their own form 
of government, — to the arbitrament and 
determination of any man, or body of men, 
under heaven.’ 

Congress, as already noticed, had ap- 
pointed the first day of February, 1780, 
for considering and determining the mat- 
ters in question ; but, contrary to the 
wishes and expectations of all the parties, 
the subject was not called up. Congress, 
however, ordered, on the 21st of March, 
that, as there were not nine states repre- 
sented in that body, exclusive of the par- 
ties concerned, the matters should be, for 
the present, postponed, but on the 2d of 
June, resumed the consideration of it, 



*This Appeal was written by the Hon. Stephen 
R. Bradley, and published in a pamphlet, a copy of 
which is in the possession of the Hon. Ira H. Al- 
len, of Irasburgh. 
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and among other things, resolved “ that 
the proceedings of the people on the New 
Hampshire grants, were highly unwar- 
rantable and subversive of the peace and 
welfare of the United States, and that 
they be strictly required to abstain from 
all acts of authority, civil or military, over 
those inhabitants who profess allegiance 
to other states.” The subject was again 
called up on the 9th of June, and the fur- 
ther consideration of it postponed to the 
second Tuesday of September following* 
The foregoing resolutions and proceed- 
ings of Congress were communicated to 
Governor Chittenden, who laid the same 
before his council ; and on the 25th of 
July, they replied, in a communication 
addressed to the president of Congress, 
that “ however Congress may view those 
resolutions, they are considered by the 
people of this state, as being in their na- 
ture subversive of the natural rights 
which they had to liberty and indepen- 
dence, as well as incompatible with the 
principles on which Congress grounded 
their own right to independence, and 
bad a natural and direct tendency to en- 
danger the liberties of America; that Ver- 
mont, being a free and independent state, 
had denied the authority of Congress to 
judge of their jurisdiction ; — ' 

That as they were not included in the 
thirteen United States, if necessitated to 
It, they were at liberty to offer or accept 
terms of cessation of hostilities with Great 
Britain, without the approbation of any 
other man, or body of men.” And they 
further declared that if Congress and the 
neighboring states persisted in the course 
they were pursuing, they could have no 
motives to continue hostilities with Great 
Britain, and maintain an important fron- 
tier for the benefit, of a country which 
treated them as slaves. Yet, notwith- 
standing the injustice done them, they 
were induced, by their attachment to the 
cause of liberty, once more to offer union 
with the United States, of which Congress 
1 were the legal representative body.”t 
All parties now anxiously awaited the 
decision of Congress on the second Tues- 
day of September, and, although Vermont 
denied the authority of Congress to de- 
termine the matter, she judged it prudent 
to employ Ira Allen and Stephen R. Brad- 
ley as her agents, to attend the delibera- 
tions upon the subject. On the 19th of 
September^ Congress took up the subject 
of the controversy, and the agents from 
Vermont were permitted to be present, 



* For these proceedings seo Slade’s State Papers, 

page 116. 

fFor this communication see Slade’s State Papers? 

page 118. I Ibid, page 122. 
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but not as the representatives of any 
state, or of a people invested with legis- 
lative authority. New Hampshire and 
New York now urged, and endeavored to 
prove, their respective claims to the dis- 
puted territory, and it soon became evi- 
dent to the agents that Congress did not 
regard Vermont as a party in the contro- 
versy, but that, in attempting to decide 
the dispute between New Hampshire and 
New York, she was adjudicating upon 
the very existence of Vermont without 
her consent. 

Alarmed and indignant at these pro- 
ceedings, the agents withdrew their at- 
tendance, and on the 22d of September, 
transmitted a remonstrance* to Congress, 
in which they declare they can no longer 
sit as idle spectators, without betraying 
the trust reposed in them, and doing vio- 
lence to their own feelings; that by the 
mode of trial which was adopted, the 
state of Vermont could have no hearing 
without denying her own existence, and 
that they would not take on themselves 
such humility and self abasement as to 
lose their political life in order to find it. 
They expressed the willingness of Ver- 
mont to submit the dispute to the media- 
tion and settlement of the legislatures of 
disinterested states, but reprobated the 
idea that Congress could sit as a court of 
judicature, and determine the matter by 
virtue of authority given them by one 
only of the parties. They conclude by 
observing, that, if the present policy be 
pursued by Congress, they “ are ready to 
appeal to God and the world to say who 
must be accountable for the awful conse- 
quences that may ensue.” 

On the 27th of September, Congress 
again resumed the subject of the contro- 
versy, and, having heard the evidence on 
the part of New Hampshire, resolved that 
the further consideration of the matter be 
postponed ; and this was doubtless the 
wisest course of policy which Congress 
could pursue under existing circumstan- 
ces. The contest with the mother coun- 
try was yet undecided, and its issue 
doubtful, and the grounds which the sev- 
eral parties in the dispute had assumed 
were such, that Congress could not hope 
to make a decision which would satisfy 
them all ; and to irritate either of the 
states concerned to such a degree as to 
drive them to an abandonment of the 
common cause, might paralyze the efforts 
of Congress, and prevent the attainment 
of that liberty and independence for 
which they were struggling. 



* For this remonstrance see Slade’s State Papers, 
p. 124. 
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Union of Vermont with a part of New 

Hampshire and a part of New York in 

1781. 

The indefinite postponement of the de- 
cision of the controversy by Cono'ress as 
mentioned in the preceding section, was 
by no means agreeable to Vermont. She 
well knew the ground on which she stood, 
and although this postponement evinced 
that her claims to independence had made 
some impression on the mind of Congress, 
yet it forbade the hope of an immediate 
recognition of that independence, and her 
admission into the union. And, more- 
over, being irritated by the course pur- 
sued by New Hampshire and New York, 
m substantiating their claims, and being 
wounded by the humiliating treatment 
which her agents had received from Con- 
gress, Vermont now resolved upon a 
course of policy, which would enable her 
to assume a more imposing attitude, and 
induce her opponents to yield to power 
what had been so long denied to the claims 
of justice. 

feince the dissolution of the union be- 
tween Vermont and the sixteen towns 
from New Hampshire, a large number of 
the inhabitants in the western partpf New 
Hampshire were still anxious to be an- 
nexed to Vermont.. There were at the 
same time many who were desirous that 
New Hampshire should sustain lier claim 
and exercise jurisdiction over the whole 
territory. To facilitate the accomplish- 
ment ot the object last mentioned, a con- 
vention* of delegates from the several 
towns in Cheshire county, N. H., had as- 
sembled at Walpole on the 15th of No- 
vember, 1780, and had sent an invitation 
to the towns on both sides of Connecticut 
river to appoint delegates to meet in con- 
vention at Charlestown on the 3d Tuesday 
of January following. Accordingly, rep- 
resentatives from forty-three towns as- 
sembled at Charlestown on the 16th of 
January, 1781 ; but, to the surprise and 
disappointment of those who had proposed 
the measure, a large majority of the con- 
vention were found to be opposed to the 
jurisdiction of New Hampshire and in 
tavor of a union with Vermont. 

A committee was therefore appointed 
by the convention to confer with Vermont 
on the subject of the union. This .com- 
mittee, on the 10th day of February, in- 
formed the .assembly of Vermont, then 
sitting at Windsor, that “the convention 
of the New Hampshire towns, was de- 



sirous of being united with Vermont, in 
one separate independent government, 
upon such principles as should be mutu- 
ally thought the most equitable and bene- 
ficial.” This application, together with 
another of similar import from the inhabi- 
tants of several towns in the north-eastern 
part of New York, was referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole, which reported on 
the 1 4th of February.* In this report the 
committee, after recapitulating the history 
of the controversies with New Hampshire 
and New York, recommend that the leg- 
islature of Vermont should lay jurisdic- 
tional claim to all the lands situated east 
of Connecticut river, north of Massachu- 
setts, west of Mason’s line and south of 
latitude forty-five degrees,” and also “to 
all the lands situated north of the north 
line of Massachusetts, and extending the 
same to Hudson river, the east of the 
deepest channel of said river to the head 
thereof ; from thence east of a north line 
being extended to latitude 45°, and south 
of the same line including all the lands 
and waters to the place where this state 
now exercises jurisdiction ; and that they 
do not exercise jurisdiction for the time 
being.” 

In addition to various other reasons for 
the recommendation above mentioned, the 
committee say, that notwithstanding the 
brave exertions of this state in the battles 
of Bennington and Hubbardton, Congress 
has been induced through the influence 
of the state claiming jurisdiction over its 
territory, not only to withdraw her troops, 
but all her articles and stores “ even to 
pick-axes and spades, at a time when the 
state was erecting a new line of forts on 
her frontiers,” thus compelling her to 
rely upon her own strength and resources 
for defence against a powerful enemy, and 
rendering it justifiable to increase her 
ability by enlarging the extent of her 
jurisdiction. 

The report being accepted and its re- 
commendations adopted by the assembly, 
a committee was appointed to confer with 
a committee of the convention of the New 
Hampshire towns, which was then sitting 
at Cornish, on the opposite side of the 
river, and after repeated communications 
between them, articles of union were 
finally agreed upon.t By these articles 
it was stipulated that the constitution of 
Vermont should be adopted by the New 
Hampshire towns ; that application should 
be made to Congress to be admitted as 
one of the United States; that full act of 



* For proceedings of this convention, see Slade 

fetato Papers, page 126 . 



* For this Report, see Slade’s State Papers, p. 128. 
t For a detailed account of these articles and 
proceedings see Slade’s StatePapers, pages 132*136. 
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oblivion be passed for all former offences 
against Vermont by persons denying her 
jurisdiction ; and that the towns in Ver- 
mont, and also the New Hampshire towns, 
should be called upon to express their 
opinions of the proposed union ; and if, 
at the adjourned session of the assembly, 
in April next, it should appear that two 
thirds of each were in favor of the meas- 
ure, the union should then be consum- 
mated, and representatives should be ad- 
mitted to the assembly from the New 
Hampshire towns. These articles, agreed 
upon by the committees, were confirmed 
by the assembly, which pledged the faith 
of the state that they should be held sa- 
cred. 

The assembly of Vermont met again at 
Windsor agreeably to adjournment, on 
the 4th of April, and the convention of 
the New Hampshire towns also re-assem- 
bled at Cornish. On the 5th of April, a 
committee of the convention informed the 
assembly that thirty-five towns on the 
east side of Connecticut river had con- 
sented to the union, being all the. towns 
from which returns had been received ; 
and that the way was now clear on their 
part for the union to take place. On ex- 
amining the returns, which had been for- 
warded from the towns in Vermont, it ap- 
peared that thirty-six were in favor and 
seven opposed to the union; whereupon 
a committee was appointed to inform the 
convention that a major part of the towns 
in Vermont had agreed to the union, and 
that the assembly would receive the mem- 
bers returned from the New Hampshire 
towns, on the morrow, at nine o’clock in 
the morning. Accordingly, on the next 
day, thirty-five representatives from towns 
on the east side of Connecticut river, took 
their seats in the General Assembly of 
Vermont.* 

On account of the unjustifiable meas- 
ures by which New York was endeavor- 
ing to embarrass and overturn the gov- 
ernment of Vermont, and in consequence 
of repeated solicitations from several 
towns in New York, which bordered on 
Vermont, to be taken into union with this 
state, the legislature of Vermont had,, on 
the 14th of February, 1781, laid jurisdic- 
tional claim to all the lands west of her 
present territory, and east of Hudson riv- 
er to the head thereof, and thence east of 
a north line extending to the 45th degree 
of north latitude ; with the proviso, that 
this jurisdiction should not be exercised 
for the time being. But Vermont, hav- 
ing now completed her eastern union, 
once more turned her attention to that on 



* Blade’s State Papers, p. 137. 
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the west. On the 11th of April, 1781, a 
committee was appointed by the general 
assembly to attend a convention of dele- 
gates from the towns in New York which 
desired a union with Vermont, and make 
the necessary arrangement for effecting 
it. This convention met at Cambridge, 
and on the 15th of May, the articles of 
union were agreed to by the committee 
from Vermont and the delegates from 
twelve districts in New York ; and on the 
16th of June following, they were con- 
firmed by the legislature of Vermont, and 
representatives from those districts were 
admitted to seats in the general assembly.* 
By these bold and decisive measures, 
Vermont placed herself in an interesting 
attitude, and evinced to the world the 
abilities and the peculiar genius of her 
statesmen. Than the measures which we 
have just recorded, no course of policy 
could be better calculated to enable her 
to sustain her independence and thwart 
the designs of her enemies. By the 
unions, thus formed, she had doubled the 
extent of territory within her jurisdiction 
and added greatly to her numbers and re- 
sources. She had quieted the disaffection 
of her people at home, and restored con- 
fidence to her friends abroad. She had 
placed the territory in a condition to in- 
vite immigration from the neighboring 1 
states, and had laid the foundation for a 
large and powerful community. In short, 
she had placed herself in a condition to 
command the respect even of her enemies, 
and to draw from them concessions which 
justice, alone had sought in vain. She 
therefore wisely determined, so to man- 
age her own affairs, as to secure her own 
safety and independence, against the arms 
of the British on the north, and the wiles 
of her enemies in other quarters. The 
manner in which this was efi'ected will be 
related in the following section. 



Section VI. 

Negotiations with the British in Canada 
from 1780, to 1783.t 

From the commencement of hostilities 
at Lexington, no people in America had 
espoused the cause of liberty and of their 
country with greater alacrity, or sustain- 
ed it with more spirit and resolution, than 
the people of Vermont. Yet, after all 
their efforts and sacrifices in the common 
cause, they had the mortification to find 

* Slade’s Vermont State Papers, p. 138 — 141. 

| The fullest account of these negotiations is 
contained in Ira Allen’s History of Vermont. 
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themselves denied a just participation of 
the blessings which they had labored to 
secure. Their claims to independence 
were not acknowledged by Congress ; the 
dismemberment of their territory and the 
annihilation of their sovereignty were 
threatened by the intrigues and the un- 
just claims of the neighboring states, and, 
to crown the whole, they were now aban- 
doned by the power which ought to pro- 
tect them, and left to contend single 
handed with the common enemy. 

But notwithstanding their attachment 
to the cause of their country, the people 
of Vermont could not fail to perceive that 
every step which they took to support it, 
only rendered their own condition more 
hopeless. They could hardly wish to lend 
their aid for the purpose of bringing the 
struggle with a foreign enemy to a suc- 
cessful termination, when they perceived 
that, by such an event, they should be 
subjected to the domination of a more 
detestable enemy at home. In this state 
of things, Vermont wisely consulted her 
own safety ; and by the negotiation with 
the enemy in Canada, in which she now 
engaged, she was so fortunate as to se- 
cure it. 

The British generals in America had 
for some time entertained hopes, of turn- 
ing the disputes in relation to Vermont 
to their own account, by detaching that 
district from the American cause and 
making it a British province. But the 
first intimation of their views and wishes 
was communicated in a letter from Col. 
Beverly Robinson to Ethan Allen, dated 
New YorkfMarch 30th, 1780. In July, 
this letter was delivered to Allen in the 
street in Arlington, by a British soldier 
in the habit of an American farmer. Al- 
len perused the letter, and then told the 
bearer that he should consider it, and that 
lie might return. 

Colonel Robinson began his letter by 
expressing a wish that his proposals might 
be received with the same good intention 
with which they were made. He then 
proceeds: — “I have often been informed 
that you and most of the inhabitants of 
Vermont, are opposed to the wild and 
chimerical scheme of the Americans in 
attempting to separate from Great Britain 
and establish an independent government 
of their own ; and that you would wil- 
lingly assist in uniting America to Great 
Britain, and in restoring that happy con- 
stitution so wantonly and unadvisedly 
destroyed. If I have been rightly inform- 
ed, and these should be your sentiments 
and inclination, I beg that you will com- 
municate to me without reserve, what- 
ever proposals you would wish to make 



to the Commander-in-chief ; and I hereby 
promise that I will faithfully lay them 
before him according to your directions, 
and flatter myself I can do it with as good 
effect as any person whatever. I can 
make no proposals to you until I know your 
sentiments ; but think, upon your taking 
an active part and embodying the inhab- 
itants of Vermont, under the crown of 
England, you may obtain a separate gov- 
ernment under the king. — If you should 
think proper to send a friend here with 
proposals to the general, he shall be pro- 
tected and allowed to return whenever he 
pleases.” 

Allen immediately communicated the 
contents of this letter to Governor Chit- 
tenden and some confidential friends, who 
agreed in opinion, that no answer should 
be returned. Robinson, not receiving a 
reply to his letter and supposing it to have 
miscarried, wrote again to Allen on 
the 2d of February, 1781, enclosing his 
former letter. In his second letter, after 
saying he had received new assurances 
of the inclination of Vermont to join the 
king's cause, he said that he could then 
write with more authority ; and assured 
Allen that he and the people of Vermont 
could obtain the most favorable terms, 
provided they would take a decisive and 
active part in favor of Great Britain. He 
requested an answer ; and, that the way 
might be pointed out for continuing the 
correspondence ; and desired to be in- 
formed in what manner the people of Ver- 
mont could be most serviceable to the 
British cause. 

Allen returned no answer to either of 
these letters ; but, on the 9th of March, 
1781, inclosed them in a letter to Con- 
gress, informing them of all the circum- 
stances, which had thus far attended the 
business. He then proceeded to justify 
the conduct of Vermont in asserting her 
right to independence, and expressed his 
determinate resolution to do every thing 
in his power to establish it. Conscious 
of his own integrity, and sensible that his 
activity and sufferings in the cause ofhis 
country were well known throughout 
America, he expressed himself in the fol- 
lowing independent and decided lan- 
guage. 

“ I am confident,” said he, “that Con- 
gress will not dispute my sincere attach- 
ment to the cause of my country, though 
I do not hesitate to say, I am fully ground- 
ed in opinion, that Vermont has an indu- 
bitable right to agree on terms of a ces- 
sation of hostilities with Great Britain, 
provided the United States persist in re- 
jecting her application for an union with 
them. For Vermont would be, of all peo- 
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pie, most miserable, were she obliged to 
defend the independence of the United 
claiming States, and they be, at the same 
time, at full liberty to overturn and ruin 
the independence of Vermont. When 
Congress consider the circumstances of 
this state* they will, I am persuaded, be 
more surprised that I have transmitted 
them the inclosed letters, than that I have 
kept them in custody so long ; for I am 
as resolutely determined to defend the in- 
dependence of Vermont, as Congress is 
that of the United States ; and rather than 
fail, I will retire with the hardy Green 
Mountain Boys into the desolate caverns of 
the mountains, and wage war with human 
nature at large.” 

During the spring of 1780, some of the 
scouting parties, belonging to Vermont, 
had been taken by the British and carried 
prisoners to Canada. On the application 
of their friends to Governor Chittenden, 
he, in the month of July, sent a flag, with 
a letter to the commanding officer in 
Canada, requesting their release or ex- 
change. In the fall, the British came up 
lake Champlain in great force, and a very 
favorable answer was returned by Gen. 
Haldimand to Governor Chittenden’s let- 
ter. A flag was at the same time sent to 
Ethan Allen, then a brigadier general and 
commanding officer in Vermont, propos- 
ing ^cessation ofbostilities with Vermont, 
during negotiations for the exchange of 
prisoners. This proposal was accepted 
by Allen, on condition that the adjacent 
frontier of New York should be included 
with Vermont. The British officer at 
first objected, but finally agreed to every 
thing which Allen proposed. 

The governor appointed Colonel Ira 
Allen and Major Joseph Fay, commis- 
sioners on the part of Vermont, to nego- 
tiate the proposed exchange of prisoners ; 
who, soon after, had 1 an interview with 
Captain J. Sherwood and George Smith, 
agents on the part of the British. During 
this interview, the British agents availed 
themselves of the opportunity to explain 
their views, and to make proposals for 
the establishment of Vermont under the 
royal authority. The commissioners from 
Vermont received these proposals with 
aome attention ; and, although they avoid- 
ed expressing a decided opinion on the 
' subject, the British flattered themselves 
that they were in a fair way to effect their 
purposes. 

The next year the British entered upon 
the business with high expectations of 
success ; and as the British army in Cana- 
da was 10,000 strong, and the frontiers of 
Vermont without any adequate means of 
defence, it was evidently the interest of 



EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS. 



Vermont not to undeceive them, but to en- 
deavor to effect that by policy, which they 
could not do by power. And as the cabi- 
net council of Vermont believed, that the 
forces of the United States had been with- 
drawn from her territory, for the purpose 
of driving them to seek the protection of 
New York, they felt that it was clearly 
their duty, by managing the British at- 
tempts to corrupt them to their own ad- 
vantage, to make the best provision re- 
maining in their power, for the safety of 
the people. 

In April, 1781, Col. Ira Allen was ap- 
pointed to settle a cartel with the British 
for an exchange of prisoners. Taking 
with him one subaltern, two sergeants, 
and sixteen privates, he started, with a 
fair wind, on the 1st day of May, and 
soon arrived at Isle aux Noix, where he 
was politely received by Major Dundas, 
the Britisfi commander at that post. The 
cartel was soon agreed to, and the British 
agents, Sherwood and Smith, now enter- 
ed upon the subject of the armistice and 
the establishment of the royal authority 
in Vermont with high hopes of accom- 
plishing their object. Allen acknowl- 
edged that the people of Vermont were 
growing remiss in the prosecution of the 
war, being afraid that its termination in 
favor of America, would subject them to 
the government of New York, which they 
considered the most detestable in the 
known world ; and that, to such an event, 
they would prefer to become a separate 
colony under the crown, arid that the 
United States should be again brought 
under the dominion of the British gov- 
ernment. 

The British agents gave assurance~on. 
their part, that Vermont could become a 
royal colony with privileges equal to those 
enjoyed by any other colony ; and that 
they who assisted in accomplishing such, 
an object, would be suitably honored and 
rewarded. With such consummate skill 
did Allen manage this negotiation on the 
part of Vermont, that without committing 
himself, he completely effected his own 
views ; and by leading the British agents 
to an agreement that hostilities should 
not be commenced against Vermont till 
after the next session of the assembly, he 
succeeded in keeping an army of 10,000 
of the enemy inactive upon the frontiers.*" 
This business was accomplished after a 
conference of 17 days, and the commis- 
sioners parted in high friendship ; Allen 
and his suite being furnished by Major 
Dundas with ample stores for their return 



* The militia of Vermont did not at this time ex- 
ceed 7000 men. — Allen's History. 
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home. On his way, Allen encouraged 
the settlers, who were abandoning the 
country, to remain peaceably upon their 
farms, and trust to the governor and 
council to provide the means for their de- 
fence ; and he assured them, that, if a re- 
moval became necessary for the safety of 
their families, they should have timely 
notice, and assistance in accomplishing it. 

It was generally known that Col. Ira 
Allen had been sent to the enemy in Can- 
ada under a commission from the Gov- 
ernor of Vermont, but the precise object 
and extent of the negotiations, were at 
this time known only to eight individuals, 
viz. Thomas Chittenden, Moses Robin- 
son, Samuel Safford, Ethan Allen, Ira 
Allen, Timothy Brownson, John Fassett 
and Joseph Fay. When it was under- 
stood that Colonel Allen was to report 
the result of his mission at the meeting of 
the legislature at Bennington, in June, 
curiosity and a desire to know the true 
state of affairs, drew together a large 
number of spectators from Vermont, the 
neighboring states, and Canada. The 
wliigs in Vermont and the adjoining states 
were jealous that the views of the cabinet 
council of Vermont extended to some- 
thing farther than an exchange of pris- 
oners ; they therefore sent their agents to 
watch the legislature and to discover 
whether this intercourse tended to any 
thing treasonable on the part of Vermont, 
or injurious to the American cause. 
While, on the other hand, emissaries 
were sent from Canada to see whether 
Col. Allen reported any thing contrary to 
the views interchanged between him and 
the British agents at the Isle aux Noix, 
with regard to the establishment of Ver- 
mont as a British province. 

A few days after the commencement of 
the session, the two houses met in joint 
committee on the subject of Col. Allen’s 
mission to Canada. Governor Chittenden 
arose and stated, that Colonel Allen had 
been sent to Canada to obtain the release, 
or exchange, of sundry persons belonging 
to this state, who were prisoners in the 
hands of the enemy, and that, with much 
difficulty, he had completed the business 
in behalf of Vermont, though no such ex- 
change had taken place with the United 
States, nor with any other individual state. 
He then informed the committee that Col. 
Allen was then present, and that, if fur- 
ther information was wanted, he could 
best give it. Col. Allen then arose, and, 
after recapitulating substantially what the 
governor had stated, informed the com- 
mittee that his commission and papers 
had been left at home, but that they should 
be submitted to their inspection the next. 
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day. Accordingly, on the next day, he at- 
tended with the papers, which, after a 
short verbal explanation, were read. From 
these it appeared that the British had 
shown great generosity in the exchange 
of prisoners, hut they contained nothing 
respecting an armistice, or the establish- 
ment of a royal government in Vermont; 
the negotiations on the two latter subjects 
having been purposely conducted on the 
part of Vermont by means of verbal cor- 
respondence. Colonel Allen then rose 
and stated, that if any member of the 
committee, or auditor among the specta- 
tors, wished any further information re- 
specting the business, he was ready to 
answer their questions. All seemed' sat- 
isfied. The friends of the United States 
complimented Allen for his open and can- 
did conduct, and the spectators from Can- 
ada returned fully satisfied that nothing 
had transpired inconsistent with their 
views and' designs. 

At this session of the legislature Major 
Joseph Fay was appointed “ commissioner 
of prisoners,” and in July, he went on 
board the Royal George on lake Cham- 
plain, and obtained the exchange and a 
further extension of the armistice. About 
this time a correspondence was carried 
on between Ethan and Ira Allen on the 
one part, and the British on the other, by 
means of a British guard of a sergeant 
and eight men. This guard conveyed 
the communications from the British of- 
ficers to Sunderland, where they were re- 
ceived by one of the Allens personally in 
the dusk of the evening, who, the next 
evening, returned an answer, which was 
conveyed by them to lake Champlain. 
And it is worthy of remark, that com- 
munications were frequently interchang- 
ed in this manner, during the years 1781 
and 1782, without discovery; notwith- 
standing Sunderland was more than sixty 
miles from the frontier, 

While this friendly intercourse was 
thus maintained between the British and 
a few of the leading men in Vermont, the 
people generally were very inveterate in 
their hatred towards the British and to- 
ries. A person in Arlington, being suppos- 
ed to entertain friendly feelings towards 
the British, a party collected in Manches- 
ter and were proceeding to tear down his 
house. In Sunderland they were met by 
the Messrs. Brownsons and Ira Allen, who, 
with much difficulty, persuaded them to 
return. That very night Colonel Allen 
received a packet from a British guard 
upon the same ground where this party 
were persuaded to go hack, and returned 
an answer the next evening. 

Jonas Fay, Bezaleel Woodward and Ira 
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Allen were appointed agents to Congress 
by the legislature at their session in June. 
About the time of their arrival at Phila- 
delphia, a letter from Lord Germain to 
Sir Henry Clinton, commander of the 
British forces in America, and which had 
been intercepted by the French, was pub- 
lished in the Pennsylvania Packet. It 
was dated Whitehall, February 7th, 1781, 
and among other things contained the 
following paragraph : “ The return of the 
people of Vermont to their allegiance, is 
an event of the utmost importance to the 
king’s affairs; and at this time, if the 
French and Washington really meditate 
an irruption into Canada, may be consid- 
ered as opposing an insurmountable bar 
to the attempt. General Haldimand, who 
has the same instructions with you, to 
draw over those people and give them 
support, will, I doubt not, push up a body 
of troops to act in conjunction with them, 
and secure all the avenues through their 
country into Canada ; and, when the sea- 
son admits, take possession of the upper 
parts of the Hudson and Connecticut riv- 
ers, and cut off the communication be- 
tween Albany and the Mohawk country. 
How far they may be able to extend them- 
selves southward, or eastward, must de- 
pend on their numbers and the disposition 
of the inhabitants.” 

The information contained in this letter 
was calculated to confirm the suspicions 
which the friends of American liberty had 
entertained with regard to the negotia- 
tions between Vermont and the British, 
and did more towards disposing Congress 
to recognize the independence of Vermont 
and to gain her admission into the union, 
than all her sacrifices and services in 
maintaining the war. This letter also 
shows that not only the British generals in 
America were deceiving themselves with 
the idea that Vermont was about to return 
to her allegiance to the king, but that the 
British ministry were also deceived, and 
supposed that the people of Vermont were 
generally desirous that their state should 
be made a British province, when perhaps 
not more than a dozen individuals within 
the state had ever thought, or spoken of 
such an event ; and these had only coun- 
tenanced the idea of it, when urged to 
such a measure by the British agents, 
and then only for the purpose of keeping 
the northern British army inactive upon 
their frontiers, and affording the people 
protection by their management, when 
they could not do it by force. 

In September, 1781, Colonel Allen and 
Major Fay had another interview with 
the British agents, at which a plan of gov- 
ernment for the colony of Vermont was 
Ft. ir. 9 
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discussed and agreed upon by the parties. 
It was to consist of a governor, appointed 
by the king, but who should be a citizen 
of Vermont; a lieutenant governor and 
12 councillors, who should be chosen by 
the people ; and a house of representa- 
tives, the members to be chosen by the 
respective towns. The British agents 
then insisted that Vermont should imme- 
diately declare herself a British province. 
The Vermont commissioners represented 
that matters were not yet sufficiently ma- 
tured for such a declaration — that the in- 
habitants in some parts of the territory 
were not yet sufficiently brought over to 
the British interest, and, until that was 
effected, and means provided for the pur- 
pose, it would be extremely difficult to 
defend their extensive frontiers against 
the United States. 

The British agents yielded this point 
with reluctance ; but suggested another 
proposition, which they said must be com- 
plied with, or the armistice must be end- 
ed, which was, that a proclamation should 
be issued by the British general in Octo- 
ber, during the session of the Vermont le- 
gislature, declaring Vermont a colony un- 
der the crown, and confirming the plan of 
government which they had agreed upon ; 
and that the legislature of Vermont must 
accept the same, and take suitable meas- 
ures for carrying it into effect After 
some farther discussion, the Vermont 
commissioners judged it better to accede 
to this unpleasant proposition, than that 
the armistice should be discontinued in 
the present defenceless state of the fron- 
tiers ; after which, the commissioners and 
agents separated on friendly terms. 

The legislature of Vermont met at 
Charlestown early in October, and about 
the same time General St. Leger ascend- 
ed lake Champlain with a powerful Brit- 
ish army, and landed at Ticonderoga. The 
Vermont troops were tliehi at Castleton, 
under the command of General Enos. 
General Enos and Colonels Fletcher and 
Walbridge were now well acquainted with 
the negotiation with the British, but the 
army and the inhabitants of the country 
knew nothing of it ; and hence it was 
necessary to keep up appearances, by fre- 
quently sending out scouts to observe the 
movements of the enemy. One of these 
scouts, commanded by Sergeant Tupper, 
fell in with a party of the British, and 
some shots were exchanged. Tupper 
was killed on the spot, and his men re- 
treated. General St. Leger ordered Tup- 
per’s body to be decently buried, and sent 
his clothing, with an open letter to Gen. 
Enos, in which he expressed his regret 
for the death of the sergeant. This com- 
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munication and the apparel were publicly 
delivered to General Enos, and were the 
occasion of much murmuring among the 
troops. 

Getters were immediately written by 
General Enos and Colonels Fletcher and 
Walbridge, and forwarded by express to 
Governor Chittenden at Charlestown. 
The bearer, Mr. Hathaway, not being in 
the secret of the negotiation with the 
British, proclaimed the extraordinary 
message of General St. Leger in the 
streets of Charlestown, in consequence 
of which the people followed him in 
crowds to the governor’s apartment to 
hear the news. In the room with the 
governor were several persons, some of 
whom were in the secret, and some who 
were eager after information that they 
might make an ill use of it. On opening 
the letters, they were found, besides an- 
nouncing the arrival of Gen. St. Leger, 
to contain information respecting the ne- 
gotiation which it was not deemed* pru- 
dent to make public. 

While these letters were passing round 
among those who were in the Secret, Maj. 
Runnels entered the room and demanded 
of Colonel Ira Allen why Gen. St. Leger 
should be sorry'Tupper was killed. Allen 
said he could not tell, Runnels repeated 
the question ; and Allpn replied that good 
men were sorry when good men were 
killed, which might be the case with St. 
Leger. This answer enraged Runnels, 
and he again loudly demanded what rea- 
sons could possibly induce a British gen- 
eral to be sorry when his enemy was 
killed, and to send his clothes to the wid- 
ow. Colonel Allen then requested Major 
Runnels to go to his regiment, and, at the 
head of that, demand of St. Leger the 
reasons of his sorrows ; and not stay there, 
asking impertinent questions and eating 
up the country’s provisions, when the 
frontiers were invaded. Some high words 
followed between them, which called the 
attention of those present from the let- 
ters, and Runnels soon after left the room. 

The governor then convened the board 
of war, all of whom were in the secret, 
and Hathaway was left to detail the news 
to the populace. New letters were then 
made out from those received, in which 
every thing relating to the negotiation 
and armistice was suppressed. These 
were substituted for the originals,andwere 
publicly read before the council and as- 
sembly for the satisfaction of the people. 
In the mean time Col. Allen and Major 
Fay wrote to the British agents that mat- 
ters were going on favorably to their de- 
signs, but as a report prevailed that Corn- 
wallis and his army had surrendered to 
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the Americans, which was doubtless un- 
founded, they thought it inexpedient to 
publish the proposed proclamation till 
more favorable news should remove all 
doubts with regard to the ability of Hie 
British to sustain Vermont in the meas- 
ures which she should adopt. 

About an hour after this communica- 
tion was delivered at Ticonderoga, an ex- 
press arrived there from the south, with 
the news of the capture of Cornwallis and 
his whole army, and before night the Brit- 
ish embarked all their troops and stores, 
and returned to Canada. Thus were the 
negotiators in Vermont relieved from their 
embarrassment and danger, which would 
have been much increased by the publi- 
cation of the proposed proclamation ; and 
thus was terminated the campaign of 1781, 
in which a few sagacious and daring in- 
dividuals, secured, by their negotiations 
and management, the extensive frontier 
of Vermont, which was exposed to an 
army of ten thousand of the enemy. 

In the winter of 1782, the British in 
Canada were extremely anxious to ascer- 
tain how the people of Vermont were af- 
fected by the capture of Cornwallis. Their 
agents wrote, on the 28th of February, 
and again on the 22d of April, in the most 
pressing terms for information, and sta- 
ting that the commander-in-chief had 
full powers to confirm every article which 
had been agreed upon at a former inter- 
view for the establishment of Vermont as 
a royal government. Impatient at not 
receiving an answer, they wrote again on 
the 30th of April, making new offers and 
promises, and designating several indi- 
viduals in Vermont for whom his excel- 
lency was authorized and disposed to pro- 
vide in the distribution of the royal favors, 
and in several cases assured them what 
commissions they should receive.* 

In July, Colonel Ira Allen was again 
sent to Canada with a letter from Gov- 
ernor Chittenden to General Haldimand, 
requesting the release of two officers, be- 
longing to Vermont, who were then pris- 
oners in the hands of the British. The 
British agents thought this a favorable 
opportunity for bringing the negotiations 
with Vermont to a decision, and used 
every art to persuade Vermont immedi- 
ately to declare herself a British province. 
Allen employed every argument to justify 
Vermont for delaying it, and to prevent, 
the renewal of hostilities. Haldimand 
was finally prevailed upon to continue the 
armistice, and to liberate the prisoners 
above mentioned. He then wrote to Gov- 
ernor Chittenden, announcing his pacific 
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disposition towards Vermont in the most 
unequivocal terms, and requesting the 
people of Vermont, without apprehension, 
to en coinage and promote the settlement 
and cultivation of the country for the in- 
terest and happiness of themselves and 
their posterity. 

With this year terminated the war 
of the revolution, leaving favorable im- 
pressions on the minds of the British 
towards Vermont. Of the beneficial ef- 
fects of the policy pursued, to Vermont 
and to the union, there can be no doubt, 
but of the propriety of this course there 
may be some question . On the part of the 
British, the negotiation consisted in re- 
peated endeavors to persuade' the leading 
men in Vermont to abandon the American 
cause and declare the state a British prov- 
ince. To -these, the leaders in Vermont 
returned evasive and ambiguous answers, 
calculated, indeed, to keep alive the 
hopes of the British, but not intended to 
pledge the government of Vermont. The 
leading men in Vermont were known to 
be as firm friends of American indepen- 
dence, as any individuals on the conti- 
nent; but, abandoned as Vermont was by 
Congress, and exposed to the overwhelm- 
ing force of the enemy, no other means 
of security remained but that artful poli- 
cy, which we have just described ; and 
which kept a powerful British army iliac- 
tive on the northern frontier of the union 
during three successive campaigns.* 

Mt lias been asserted, and lias perhaps to some 
extent been believed, that a number of the loading 
men in Vermont,, had, for several years previous to 
the settlement of the controversy with New York 
been dissatisfied with the principles of American 
liberty , and were desirous of coming again under 
the dominion of Great Britain ; a nd there have been 
writers in a certain quarter, who have been ready to 
lend tl'cir aid in keeping such an opinion afloat. 

“ the recent Biographer of the Indian 
chieftain, Brant. He lias taken much pains to trav- 
el out o his wov in order to meddle with flic char- 
acters or those men, who were formerly so great a 
terror anil annoyance to the New York land specu- 
lators, aad has artfully endeavored to revive, and 
leave upon the minds of his readers, an impression 
nnfaroiable to their reputation for patriotism : thus 
misrepresenting; some of the most indomitable ene- 
mies ol oppression and tyranny and the most ardent 
and active friends of rational liberty, which this or 
any Ollier country lias produced. But it is utterly 
impossible that any unprejudiced person, who is 
acquainted with the character of these men, and 
with our early history, should fora single moment 
doubt their patriotism, or entertain the thought 
that either Ethan or Ira Alien, or Thomas Chitten- 
den, or either of the Fays or Robinsons, or indeed 
any of the leading men in Vermont, previous to her 
a .mission into the Union, ever seriously contem- 
plated a return to their allegiance to Great liiitain. 

As a choice of two evils, there is no doubt that they 
would sooner have submitted to Great Britain than 
o NewYork and this they openly declared, because 
hey regarded the latter as the greater tyrant, and 
o tyrant in America, where the principles of liberty 
were so generally diffused, was to them as hateful 
*nd eten more detestable, than a tyrant in Europe. 



Section VII. 

Indian depredations vpon the settlements 
in Vermont. 

Having now completed our account of 
the civil policy of Vermont during the 
war for independence, excepting such 
parts as relate particularly to the admis- 
sion of Vermont into the federal union, 
and which are referred to the next chap- 
ter, we shall here give a brief account of 
the depredations ot the Indians upon our 
settlements, and notice some other things 
which have been omitted in the preceding 
narrative. Previous to the conquest of 
Canada, in 1760, the French and English 
nations were engaged in almost perpetual 
war, and in these wars their colonies and 

But, it is perfectly obvious that they had no idea of 
submitting to either, and that their negotiations 
with the British authorities in Canada, were under- 
taken for the express purpose of preventing the oc- 
currence of such a disaster, and whether correct 
or not, they always justified themselves in these 
proceedings, on the ground of self-preservation. 
That these negotiations served, not only to protect 
Vermont, but the United States, from invasion by a 
powerful British army for a period of about three 
years, is undoubted; and it is, perhaps, equally 
certain that, by concealing the true object of these 
negotiations from the people of the United States, 
New York was prevented from pressing her claims 
at. that period to the territory of Vermont, and 
Congress from lending its aid to enforce those 
claims, lest they should promote, what they al- 
ready feared might be, a growing disaffection to 
the American cause, and thus hasten the event, 
which these transactions had led them to fear, 
namely, the return of Vermont to her allegiance to 
Great Britain. 

The continuance of the correspondence and ne- 
gotiations between the leading men in Vermont and 
the British authorities, after the close of the war, 
has been adduced as proof that Vermont was de- 
desirous of becoming a British province. That 
such a correspondence was kept up till near the 
time of the admission of Vermont into the Union, 
there caft be little doubt; nor is it less doubtful 
that the leading men in Vermont were very willing 
that the British authorities Bhould deceive them- 
selves with the expectation that Vermont might 
yet become a British province, while they them- 
selves entertained no such thought, except as a 
dernier resort to save themselves from the clutches 
of New York. 

When the treaty of peace had relieved the 
United States from her foreign enemies 5 it was se- 
riously apprehended that her arms might be employ- 
ed in enforcing the claims of New York to the ter- 
ritory of Vermont. In that case Vermont resolved 
to spare no efforts for an effectual resistance, and 
she felt it to bo ol the utmost importance to her to 
secure the friendship of the British authorities in 
Cunada* that through their connivance, arms and 
other supplies might be obtained through the mer- 
chants ol Montreal and Quebec. This correspon- 
dence was* therefore, only a continuance of that 
game which had been so successfully played during 
t lie last three years of the war, and it was usually 
spoken ol* by the persons engaged in it in Vermont, 
as the IJaldimand policy. This correspondence, 
however, embraced other objects, one of which was 
the construction of a canal along the Richelieu 
Irom lake Champlain to the St. Lawrence, which 
should open a water communication between Ver- 
mont and the ocean, over which neither New York 
nor the United States could have any control. 
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bridgeman’s fort. 



Indian allies were always involved. Dur- 
ing their continuance, the frontier Eng- 
lish settlements were frequently broken 
up, and the inhabitants either massacred 
or carried into captivity. Some account 
of these transactions in the vicinity of 
Vermont has already been given in the 
first, chapter. But as very few settlements 
were made within our limits while Cana- 
da was in possession of the French, the 
first settlers of Vermont suffered less from 
the incursions of the Indians than those 
of some of the other states. 




We have already mentioned that the 
inhabitants of Vernon were attacked and 
several of them slain by the Indians, in 
1746, and that Bridgeman’s fort was taken 
and destroyed by them the next year. 
This place again received a hostile visit 
in 1755, On the 27th of July, of this 
year, Caleb Howe, Hilkiah Grout, and 
Benjamin Gaflield were way-laid and fired 
upon by a party of Indians, as they were 
returning from their labor in the field. 
Howe was killed, Gaffield was drowned 
in attempting to ford the river, and Grout 
escaped unhurt. The Indians then pro- 
ceeded to Bridgeman’s fort, which had 
been rebuilt, where they made prisoners 
of the families of these three men, con- 
sisting of their wives and eleven children, 
being all the persons in the fort. These 
were all carried to Canada, where they 
were doomed to suffer a long and cruel 

* This fort is now standing in Vernon. This 
fort and others so often mentioned in the accounts 
of the Indian wars, were properly block-houses. 
They were constructed of large squared timber 
locked together at the corners in the manner of a 
common log cabin, and covered with a roof, with 
port-holes for firing upon the assailants. They 
served only as protection against musketry. 



captivity. Most of them, however, were 
afterwards redeemed and returned to their 
friends. 

in 1756, as Captain Melvin, at the head 
of about 20 men, was marching through 
the wilderness from Charlestown, New 
Hampshire, to Hoosic fort, and when in 
the southerly part of Newfane, which was 
then uninhabited, he was fired upon by a 
large party of Indian's, who were lying in 
ambush. A severe conflict ensued, in 
which both parties suffered considerably 
in killed and wounded. Melvin’s party 
was at length overpowered by numbers, 
and was obliged to leave the field in pos- 
session of the enemy. Melvin and sev- 
eral of his number made their escape and 
arrived safely at fort Dummer. The next 
day he returned to the battle ground with 
a party from fort Dummer. The Indians 
were not to be found, but the bodies of 
those who were slain were collected and 
buried. 

At the time of the American Revolution 
the number of Indians residing in the vi- 
cinity of Vermont was greatly diminished ; 
and as the Americans, at the commence- 
ment of that struggle, got possession of 
the military posts along lake Champlain, 
these few had, for a while, no opportunity 
to molest our settlements. But when the 
American army retreated from Canada in 
1 776, and the British had secured to them- 
selves the command of lake Champlain, 
our western borders were wholly at the 
mercy of the enemy, and continued so 
during the remainder of the war. All the 
settlements in the vicinity of the lake 
were broken up, and the settlers retired 
with their families to the southward. The 
frontier military posts were at Castleton 
and Pittsford, on the west side of the 
mountains, and at Barnard, Corinth, New- 
bury, and Peaeham, on the east side. 

During the last French war, a military 
road had been opened from Charlestown 
to Crown Point, which was now very 
beneficial to the Americans, and early in 
the spring of 1776, General Bailey was 
ordered to open a road from Newbury, 
through the wilderness, to St. Johns, for 
the purpose of facilitating the conveyance 
of troops and provisions into Canada. He 
had opened the road six miles above 
Peaeham, when the news arrived that our 
army had retreated from Canada, and the 
undertaking was abandoned. But in 
1779, Gen. Hazen was ordered to Peach- 
am with part of a regiment, for the pur- 
pose, a.s was said, of completing the road 
begun by Bailey, so that an army might 
be sent through, for the reduction of Can- 
ada. But this was probably only a feint 
for dividing the enemy and preventing 
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tliem from sending their whole force up 
the lake. Huzen, however, continued 
the road 50 miles above Peacham, through 
the towns of Cabot, Walden, Hardwick, 
Greensborough, Crnftsbury, Albany, and 
Lowell, and erected block houses at sev- 
eral places along the route. This was a 
great convenience to the settlers who 
came into these parts after the war, and 
is known at this day as the “Hazcre Road.” 
It terminated near a remarkable notch in 
the mountain in Westfield, and which 
has since been called Hazen’s Notch. 

During the continuance of the war, the 
frontier towns were frequently alarmed 
by the appearance of Indian scouting par- 
ties in their neighborhood, but the inhab- 
itants were seldom molested. Their dwel- 
lings were, however, occasionally plun- 
dered, and sometimes men were taken 
prisoners, and a few, at different times, 
were killed, but the women and children 
were not usually injured, and never mas- 
sacred as in former wars. In 1777, the 
Indians killed two men in Brandon, took 
several of the inhabitants prisoners, and 
burnt their dwellings. On the 9th of 
August, 1780, they took three men in 
Barnard, whom they carried to Canada ;* 
and in October of the same year, they 
made a successful expedition against Roy- 
alton, a thriving settlement on White 
river, which then consisted of about 300 
inhabitants. 

This expedition was designed against 
Newbury, on Connecticut river, for the 
object, as was supposed, of capturing a 
Lieutenant Whitcomb, who in July, 1776, 
while on a scout, had wantonly shot Gen- 
eral Gordon, a British officer, between 
Chambly and St. Johns, and robbed him 
of his watch and sword. The British 
deeply resented this attack as unworthy 
of an officer, and were desirous of getting 
Whitcomb into their power. The party, 
consisting of about 300 men, mostly In- 
dians, was commanded by one Horton, a 
British lieutenant. While proceeding up 
Winooski river, they fell in with several 
hunters, by whom they were told that the 
people of Newbury were expecting an at- 
tack, and were well prepared for defence. 
This information induced them to turn 
their attention towards Royalton. 

They accordingly proceeded up Ste- 
vens’ and jail branch, and down the first 
brancli of White river, to Tunbridge, 
where they lay in their encampment dur- 
ing the Sabbath, and on Monday morning, 
it being the 16th of October, they com- 



* borne further account, of t.hesej and other similar 
transactions, will be found in part third, in the ac- 
counts of Barnard, Brandon, Bridport, and other 
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menced their depredations at the house of 
Mr. John Hutchinson, who lived near the 
line between Tunbridge and Royalton. 
After making Mr. Hutchinson and his 
brother Abijah prisoners, they proceeded 
to the house of Mr. Robert Havens, where 
they killed Thomas Pember and Elias 
Button. They then went to the house of 
Joseph Kneeland, took him and his fath- 
er, and Simeon Belknap, Giles Gibbs and 
Jonathan Brown. Proceeding thence to 
the house of Mr. Elias Curtis, they made 
him and John Kent and Peter 'Mason 
prisoners. 

Thus far the business was conducted 
with the greatest silence, and the prison- 
ers were forbid making any outcry upon 
pain of death. They at length arrived at 
the mouth of the branch, where they 
made a stand, while small parties pro- 
ceeded in different directions to plunder 
the dwellings and bring in prisoners. By 
this time the alarm had become general, 
the inhabitants were flying for safety in 
every, direction, and the savages filled the' 
air with their horrid yells. One party ex- 
tended its ravages down the river into 
Sharon, took two prisoners and burnt, sev- 
eral houses and barns. Another party 
proceeded up the river, made prisoner of 
David Waller, a young lad who lived with 
General Stevens, plundered and set fire 
to' the General’s house, and advanced in 
that direction about three miles, killing 
the cattle and plundering and setting firo 
to the buildings as they passed. 

After completing their work of destruc- 
tion, they returned with tlieir booty to 
the place where they commenced their 
attack in the morning. From this place 
they proceeded across the bill to Ran- 
dolph, where they encamped for the night 
on the second branch of White river. °In 
the course of the day they had killed two 
persons, taken 25 prisoners, burnt up- 
wards of 20 houses, and about the same 
number of barns, and killed about, 150 
head of cattle, and all the sheep and hogs 
that fell in tlieir way ; having suffered no 
loss themselves, and scarcely met with 
any opposition. Surprised, affrighted and 
scattered from one another, the inhabi- 
tants could take no steps for their defence ; 
the alarm, however, soon spread, and a 
number of men immediately inarched from 
Connecticut river, and the adjacent towns. 
By evening they amounted to several hun- 
dreds, and were collected at the place 
where the attack was first commenced. 
Here they organized themselves, and 
chose for their commander a captain John 
House, who had served several campaigns 
in the continental army. 

Early in the evening, House began his 
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march with this undisciplined but brave 
corps, in pursuit of the savages, who were 
at this time encamped seven or eight 
miles ahead. The night was dark and he 
was guided amidst the logs, rocks and 
hills with which the wilderness abounded 
only by a few marked trees. When they 
supposed themselves near the Indians, 
they proceeded with caution, but as they 
were passing over a stream which was 
crossed upon a large log they were fired 
upon by the enemy’s rear guard, which 
had been posted behind some trees near 
the place, and one man was wounded. 
House’s party returned the fire, killed 
one Indian and wounded two others. The 
guard then retreated to the Indian camp, 
and House advanced within about 300 
yards of the same, where he waited till 
day light without commencing an attack. 

Fatigued by the business of the prece- 
ding day, and now suddenly awakened 
from profound sleep, the savages wer£ at 
first filled with consternation and thrown 
into the utmost disorder. They, however, 
soon recovered from their fright, and were 
not long in concerting measures for their 
own safety. They sent out an aged pris- 
oner to inform the Americans that, if they 
proceeded to make an attack, they should 
immediately put all the prisoners to death. 
The proceedings thus far had caused two 
to be put to death ; one to retaliate the 
death of the Indian, who had been slain, 
and the other for refusing to march, in 
the expectation that the Americans would 
relieve them. These were tomahawked 
as they lay bound upon the ground. 
Having placed their warriors in the rear 
to cover their retreat, they silently left 
their encampment, proceeded to Ran- 
dolph, where they took one prisoner, 
passed through the west part of Brook- 
field, and, by the way of Winooski river 
and lake Champlain, to Montreal. 

House and his men were waiting for 
the dawn of day and deliberating upon 
the message brought them by the prison- 
er, till the Indians had departed and were 
far beyond their reach. They, however, 
followed upon their trail as far as Brook- 
field and then returned, having lost the 
opportunity of attacking the enemy by 
their caution and delay. On their way to 
Canada, the prisoners were well treated, 
and with respect to provisions fared as 
well as their masters. Of the twenty-six 
who were carried away, one died in cap- 
tivity, and the rest were liberated the next 
summer and returned to their friends. 

During the attack upon Royalton, there 
were several occurrences which arc^ wor- 
thy of notice. In one of the houses first 
attacked, two women, being suddenly 



awakened by the rushing in of the sav- 
ages, were so much frightened that they 
lost the use of their reason, went out of 
their doors naked, and stood motionless 
till the Indians brought them their clothes. 
This act of kindness restored their senses ; 
they put on their clothes, collected the 
children and fled to the woods, while the 
savages were engaged in plundering the 
house. At another place one of the wo- 
men had the boldness to reproach the In- 
dians for distressing helpless women and 
children, telling them that if they had 
the spirit and souls of warriors, they 
would cross the river and go and fight the 
men at the fort. The Indians bore her 
remarks patiently, and only replied, squaw 
shouldn't say too much . At another place 
a woman having her gown carried out of 
the house with other plunder, resolved to 
recover it. Seeing it in a heap of pillage 
which the savages were dividing among 
themselves at the door, she seized it; 
upon which one of the Indians clubbed 
his gun and knocked her down. Not dis- 
couraged, she patiently awaited an oppor- 
tunity when the savages were collecting 
more plunder, seized and brought off her 
gown, having at the same time one 
child in her arms and leading another 
by the hand. Another woman having her 
young son taken away with other little 
boys, followed the Indians with her other 
children, and entreated them to give him 
up, which they did. Encouraged by this 
success, she then interceded for others, 
and finally prevailed upon them to give 
up 12 or 15 of her neighbor’s children. 
One of the Indians then in a fit of good 
humor offered to carry her over the river 
upon his back. She accepted his propo- 
sal, and her savage gallant carried her 
safely over, though the water was up to 
his middle, and she soon returned with 
her little band of boys, to the no small 
surprise and joy of their parents. 

A few days after the burning of Royal- 
ton there was one of the most extensive 
alarms in the county of Windham, expe- 
rienced in Vermont, during the war ; but 
it proved to be wholly groundless. It 
happened, that as several men were sur- 
veying lands in Brookline, some of them 
undertook to imitate the Indian war- 
whoop. In this they succeeded to admi- 
ration, and were heard by the inhabitants 
of Athens, who, supposing them to be real 
Indians, took fright, fled, and rapidly 
spread the alarm through the neighboring 
towns. Immediately all was terror and 
confusion. To their bewildered imagina- 
tions every noise became the yell of the 
savage, and every rock and every tree of 
the forest a lurking place for the cruel 
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foe. With such precipitation did they 
flee from their farms and dwellings that 
the men left their teams harnessed in the 
field, and women their ovens heating and 
victuals cooking by the fire. 

When the intelligence reached Colonel 
Sargeant at Brattle borough, he sent out 
orders into the different towns requesting 
their militia to assemble for the purpose 
of stopping the progress of the Indians 
who were laying waste the settlements. 
A snow storm had commenced, and before 
night was so severe as to render the flight 
of the inhabitants laborious and distress- 
ing; and, as evening come on, numerous 
lights were seen along the horizon, which, 
it was not doubted, proceeded from the 
conflagration of the dwellings of the in- 
habitants wantonly plundered and set on 
fire by the Indians. This alarm spread 
ever most of the country, but was happily 
of short continuance. The brave soldiery 
marched into the deserted country, but 
they found nothing but a deep snow to 
interrupt their progress. The original 
cause of alarm was soon ascertained, and 
the lights, by which it had been height- 
ened, were found to proceed from the 
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burning log and brush heaps, which bad 
been piled by the industrious inhabitants 
of Newfane, and which had been set on 
fire as they saw the storm approaching. 

On the 8th of March, 1781, a party of 
British and Indians made prisoners of 
Colonel Johnson, Jacob Page, and Jona- 
than Elkins, and carried them to Canada. 
In the following summer, a scout consist- 
ing of four men from Peacham, while 
proceeding up Hazen’s Road, were fired 
upon by a party of Indians. Two of them 
were killed and scalped, and the other 
two made prisoners. In 1782, a party of 
British and Indians, after killing one man 
and taking one prisoner at Newbury, pro- 
ceeded to Corinth where they compelled 
the inhabitants to swear allegiance to the 
British king. Other towns were also vis- 
ited by small parties of the enemy in the 
course of the war, but during the period 
of the negotiation, mentioned in the last 
section, and while Vermont was wholly 
at their mercy, these parties did very lit- 
tle injury, and probably had orders from 
the British generals not to molest the 
inhabitants. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ADMISSION OF VERMONT INTO THE UNION. 



Section I. 

Extending from the completion of the east- 
ern and western unions with Vermont, on 
the of June, 1781, to the dissolution 
of the same on the. 22 tl day of February, 

1782 . 



Vermont, having completed her eastern 
and western unions, aa related in the pre- 
ceding chapter, appointed Jonas Fay, Ira 
Allen, and Bezaleel Woodward, delegates 
to the American Congress to negotiate 
for her admission into the federal union. 
Full powers were given them to complete 
the arrangement ; and, if they effected 
their object, they were authorized to take 
<heir seats in Congress as the representa- 
tives of Vermont. These delegates ar- 
rived at Philadelphia in the beginning of 
August, and about the time of the publi- 
cation of Lord Germain’s letter, as al- 
ready mentioned. On the 7th of August, 
1781, Congress took up the subject of 



their mission, and appointed a committee 
of five persons to confer with the dele- 
gates from Vermont, and agree with them 
upon the terms of admission, provided 
Congress should see fit to recognize Ver- 
mont as an independent state. 

On the 18th of August, a conference 
took place between this committee and the 
delegates from Vermont, at which sundry 
questions were proposed to the latter re- 
specting the extent, population, and re- 
sources of Vermont, and the views and 
wishes of the inhabitants ; to all of which 
answers were returned* On the 20th, 
the committee made their report to Con- 
gress ; whereupon that body adopted the 
following resolution : “ Resolved , That it 
be an indispensable preliminary to the re- 
cognition of the independence of the peo- 
ple inhabiting the territory called Ver- 
mont, and their admission into the federal 

* For an account of this conference see Slade’s 
State Papers, page 158. 
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union, that they explicitly relinquish all 
demands of lands or jurisdiction on the 
uast side of the west bank of Connecticut 
river, and on the west side of a line be- 
ginning at the north west corner of Mas- 
sachusetts, thence running twenty miles 
east of Hudson river, so far as said river 
continues north-easterly in its general 
course, then by the west bounds of the 
townships granted by the late government 
of New Hampshire, to the river running 
into East Bay, thence along said river 
and bay to lake Champlain, thence along 
the waters of said lake to latitude 45 de- 
grees north.” 

Vermont and New York were both dis- 
satisfied with this resolution — Vermont, 
because it required as a condition of her 
admission into the union, that she should 
dissolve the agreeable connexions which 
she had just formed— New York, because 
it recognized the claim, against which she 
had so long and so earnestly contended ; — 
the one, because it bereft Vermont of one 
•half her present territory, resources ‘and 
importance — the other, because it would 
allow Vermont still to have something left 
which she could call her own. This ap- 
pears from the proceedings of their re- 
spective legislatures. 

The legislature of Vermont met at 
Charlestown, on the east side of the Con- 
necticut river, in October^ and on the 
16th of that month, the foregoing resolu- 
tions were laid before them. The reso- 
lution held out to Vermont a faint pros- 
pect of an admission into the federal union 
with her original territory, but having lost 
much of her confidence in the assurances 
jof Congress, and having now consolidated 
her unions at home, she felt herself in a 
condition to demand better terms than the 
relinquishment of one half her territory 
and population, to secure the indepen- 
dence of the other half. After delibera- 
ting and debating upon the subject for 
several days, the assembly, on the 19th of 
October, voted that they could not com- 
ply with the foregoing resolution of Con- 
gress.* 

They declared that a compliance would 
destroy the foundation of the harmony 
which then subsisted in the state, and be 
a violation of the solemn compact entered 
into by the articles of union and confed- 
eration — that they would remain firm in 
the principles on which they had assumed 
the powers of government — that they 
would hold inviolate the articles of union 
which connected the parts of the state to- 
gether — and that they would submit the 
question of their independence to the ar- 



* For these proceedings, see Slade’s S. P., p. 160. 



bitration of no power under heaven. They 
however declared their willingness to sub- 
mit any questions, which might arise, 
with regard to jurisdictional limits be- 
tween them and the neighboring states, 
to arbitrators mutually chosen ; and, when 
admitted into the American union, they 
would not object to submitting such dis- 
putes to Congress. 

The Legislature of New York, on the 
other hand, regarding the resolution of 
Congress as a virtual determination of the 
controversy between that state and Ver- 
mont, passed a number of resolutions, and 
a solemn protest against the proceedings 
of Congress.* Having stated their claims, 
and some former proceedings of Congress* 
on the subject, they went on to express 
their disapprobation and alarm at the evi- 
dent intention of Congress, from 'political 
exjjedience, to establish an arbitrary boxm- 
dary, which excluded from that state a 
great part of its territory. They declared 
that, in the opinion of the legislature, 
Congress had no authority, by the arti- 
cles of confederation, to intermeddle with 
the territorial extent, or jurisdiction, of 
either of the United States, except incase 
of dispute between two or more states in 
the union, — that to carry into execution 
said resolution of Congress, would be an 
assumption of power, and an infraction 
of the articles of confederation, and that 
they therefore solemnly protested against 
the same. 

With the resolution of Congress of 
August 20th, a verbal message had been 
sent by General Washington to Governor 
Chittenden, desiring to know what were 
the real designs, wishes and intentions of 
the people of Vermont; — whether they 
would be satisfied with the independence 
proposed in said resolution, or seriously 
thought of joining the enemy and becom- 
ing a British province. On the 14th of 
November, Governor Chittenden return- 
ed an unequivocal and decisive answer to 
the above communication, in- which he 
said that no people on the continent were 
more attached to the cause of America 
than the people of Vermont; but, that 
they would sooner join the British in 
Canada, than submit to the government 
of New York — that, driven to despera- 
tion by the injustice of those who should 
have been her friends, Vermont was now 
obliged to adopt policy in the room of 
power. He ascribed the late resolution 
of Congress, not to the influence of friends, 
but the power of enemies, believing that 
Lord Germain’s letter had procured that, 
which the public virtue of the people 
could not obtain. 

* For those resolutions see Slade’s S, P., p. 163. 
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During these proceedings, new difficul- 
ties were opening to Vermont in her east- 
ern and western unions. A communica- 
tion was received by Governor Chitten- 
den from one of the sheriffs in the eastern 
union, informing him that the government 
of New Hampshire, were about taking co- 
ercive measures to bring those citizens of 
that state, who had joined Vermont, again 
under their laws and authority. The gov- 
ernor, on the 14th of December, directed 
General Paine, then lieutenant governor 
of the state, to call out the militia on the 
east side of the mountains, for the assis- 
tance of the sheriffs and the defence of the 
citizens; and, if armed force should be 
employed by New Hampshire, that he 
should repel it by the same. Mr. Paine 
forwarded a copy of this order to the coun- 
cil of New Hampshire, and informed them, 
that, if hostilities were commenced, he 
should execute his orders, and that New 
Hampshire must be accountable for the 
consequences. With these communica- 
tions, commissioners were also sent to 
New Hampshire, to endeavor to accom- 
modate matters, and prevent the effusion 
of blood. 

On the other hand, the military force 
was called out in New York, to prevent 
Vermont from executing her laws over 
the inhabitants of her western union, and 
to aid the sheriff of New York in appre- 
hending several persons in the territory 
who had rendered themselves particularly 
obnoxious to the government of that state. 
This force was commanded by General 
Gansevoort, who, being informed that 
Colonel Walbridge was advancing with 
a large body of troops from the Grants, 
wrote to him on the 18th of December, to 
be informed of the object of his movement. 
Walbridge replied that it was to protect 
the inhabitants, who, in consequence of 
the union, professed allegiance to the 
state of Vermont; that he wished con- 
ciliatory measures might be adopted, but, 
if those persons who professed to be citi- 
zens of Vermont should be imprisoned 
and their property destroyed, he would 
not be accountable for the consequences. 

Affairs seemed now to have reached an 
alarming crisis, and all parties trembled 
at the prospect of a civil war. Happy 
was it that hostilities were not commenc- 
ed before the parties had taken time to 
reflect upon the consequences of such a 
measure ; for when they looked at the 
momentous struggle, in which their coun- 
try was engaged, every philanthropist 
was fully convinced that no differences 
between the states should, on any ac- 
count, be permitted to endanger the cause 
of American liberty and independence. 
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Fortunately, about this time, Governor 
Chittenden received a reply to his com- 
munication of the 14th of November, from 
General Washington, which was obvi- 
ously dictated by his paternal solicitude 
for the good of his country, and for a hap- 
py termination of the troubles in relation 
to Vermont. This letter is dated January 
1st, 1782, and from it we extract the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

“ It is not my business, nor do I think 
it necessary, now to discuss the origin of 
the right of a number of inhabitants, to 
that tract of country, formerly distinguish- 
ed by the name of the New Hampshire 
grants, and now by that of Vermont. I 
will take it for granted that their right 
was good, because Congress, by their re- 
solve of the 7th of August, imply it; and 
by that of the 20th are willing fully to con- 
firm it, provided the new state is confined 
to certain described bounds. It appears 
therefore to me, that the dispute of boun- 
dary, is the only one that exists ; and, 
that being removed, all other difficulties 
would be removed also, and the matter 
terminate to the satisfaction of all parties. 
You have nothing to do, but’to withdraw 
your jurisdiction to the confines of your 
own iimits, and obtain an acknowledg- 
ment of independence and sovereignty 
under the resolve of the 20th of August, 
for so much territory as does not interfere 
with the ancient established bounds of 
New Hampshire, New York and Massa- 
chusetts. In my private opinion, while 
it behooves the delegates to do ample jus- 
tice to a people, sufficiently respectable 
by their numbers, and entitled, by other 
claims, to be admitted into the confedera- 
tion, it becomes them also, to attend to 
the interests of their constituents, an4 
see, that under the appearance of justice 
to one, they do not materially injure the 
others. I am apt to think this is the pre- 
vailing opinion of Congress.” * 

Being endeared to all the friends of lib- 
erty by his integrity and virtue, and by 
his disinterested exertions and sacrifices 
for the good of his country, such a com- 
munication from General Washington 
might reasonably be expected to exert a 
powerful influence upon the minds of the 
leading men in Vermont, and the event 
showed that it did. At the next meeting 
of the legislature, which was held at Ben- 
nington, this letter was laid before them. 
It served to open their eyes to the former 
errors of government, and, knowing it to 
have come from a man, who had only the 
interests of his whole country at heart, his 
advice was received with the greatest 



* Williams’ History, vol. II; page 225. 
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deference, and, after mature deliberation 
upon the subject, the assembly on the 
22d of February, 1782, resolved to comply 
with the preliminary required by the res- 
olution of Congress of the 20th of August, 
and relinquish all claims to jurisdiction 
beyond the bounds therein mentioned.* 

Thus was dissolved a union which had 
greatly increased the power and conse- 
quence of Vermont, and which, it was 
believed, had prevented the division of 
Vermont between New Hampshire and 
New York. But this union was not dis- 
solved without a struggle and much dis- 
satisfaction in those parts which were cut 
off from Vermont, by the prescribed boun- 
daries. The inhabitants of those parts 
had eagerly sought the union with Ver- 
mont, and they were too well satisfied 
with jt, willingly to return to their alle- 
giance to those states from which they had 
withdrawn. 

Vermont, having complied with the 
requirements of Congress, now confident- 
ly expected an immediate recognition of 
her independence, and an admission into 
the federal union ; and with it a termina- 
tion of the disagreeable controversy with 
New York. The legislature therefore 
proceeded to choose four agents to arrange 
the terms of admission, and then take 
their seats iiVCongress as representatives 
of Vermont. But, in their expectations, 
the people of Vermont were again doom- 
ed to disappointment; a disappointment, 
the pain and mortification of which could 
only be exceeded by the impolicy and 
injustice of the neglect which occasioned 
it. Congress still refused to admit Ver- 
mont into the union, and again reverted 
to her policy of evasion and delay. 



Section II. 

Proceedings of Congress — Disturbances in 
Vermont — from the Dissolutions of the 
unions in Vermont , Feb. 22 d, 1782, to 
the Treaty of Peace between the United 
States and Great Britain , January 20 th, 
1783. 

The refusal of Vermont on the 18th of 
October, 1781, to comply with the reso- 
lution of the 20th of August, had been 
communicated to Congress, and while 
the assembly of Vermont, in February, 
1782, was reconsidering the subject and 
effecting a compliance with said resolu- 
tion, Congress was engaged in warm de- 
bate upon their preceding refusal. On 
the first day of March, several spirited 
resolutions were proposed and discussed 
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in Congress. These resolutions declared 
that, if Vermont did not, within one 
month from the time these resolutions 
were communicated to Governor Chitten- 
den, comply with the resolution of the 
20th of August, and relinquish her juris- 
diction beyond the bounds therein named, 
such neglect and refusal would be regard- 
ed as an indication of hostility to the 
United States. 

In that case Congress would regard the 
pretensions of Vermont for admission in- 
to the union as fallacious and delusive, 
and would, thereafter, consider the lands 
in Vermont to the eastward of the ridge 
of the Green Mountains, as granted to 
New Hampshire, and the lands to the 
westward of said line as granted to New 
York ; and that the commander in chief 
of the American armies be directed to 
employ the military forces of the United 
States to carry these resolutions into full 
execution. After a long debate and sev- 
eral trials, it was found that a vote could 
not be obtained to pass these resolutions, 
and a few days after, as the excitement 
was beginning to subside, the agents from 
Vermont arrived at Philadelphia 

These agents were Jonas Fay, Moses 
Robinson, Paul Spooner, and Isaac Tich- 
enor, and they were instructed “ to ne- 
gotiate and complete, on the part of Ver- 
mont, the admission thereof into the fed- 
eral union, and to subscribe articles of 
perpetual confederation thereunto.” On 
the 31st of March, 1782, they officially 
laid before Congress the proceedings of 
the legislature of Vermont on the 22d of 
February, by which they had fully com- 
plied with the requirement of the resolu- 
tion of the 20th of August. Congress 
now again took up the subject and refer- 
red it to a committee of five members, 
who, on the 17th of April, reported,* 

‘ That in the opinion of the committee, 
Vermont had fully complied with the re- 
solution of the 20th of August as prelim- 
inary to the recognition of her sover- 
eignty and independence, and admission 
into the federal union ; and that the con- 
ditional promise of such recognition and 
admission by Congress, is thereby become 
absolute and necessary to be performed.’ 

The committee then proposed a resolu- 
tion declaring “ That the district, or ter- 
ritory called Vermont, as defined and lim- 
itted in the resolution of Congress of 
the 20th of August, 1781, be, and it 
hereby is, recognised and acknowledged, 
by the name of the state of Vermont, as 
free, sovereign and independent; and 
that a committee be appointed to treat 

*For this Report, see Slade’s State Papery pag« 
170. 



* Williams’ H. Vol. II. p. 227, Slade’s S. P. p.168. 
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and confer with the agents and delegates 
from said state, upon the terms and mode 
of the admission of said state into the 
federal union.” When this report was 
read, motions were successively made 
that its consideration be assigned to the 
first Tuesday in October, the first Tues- 
day in June, and to Monday next, all of 
which were decided in the negative. 

By these votes it became evident that 
Congress did not intend to come to any 
decision upon the affairs of Vermont, and 
the agents of Vermont, disappointed at the 
result, addressed a letter to the president 
of Congress on the 10th of April, and 
immediately left Philadelphia.* In this 
communication they say, that in conse- 
quence of the plighted faith of Congress, 
and the advice of gentlemen of the first 
character in America, Vermont had been 
induced to comply, in the most ample 
manner, with the resolution of the 20th of 
August, and that they had officially com- 
municated said compliance to Congress. 
They expressed their disappointment at 
the delay of Congress'to execute, on their 
part, the spirit of said resolution, and 
pointed out the critical situation, to which 
Vermont was reduced by casting off a 
considerable portion of her strength, — by 
being exposed to the main force of the 
enemy in Canada, and by receiving no 
aidfrom the United States, in whose cause 
she had freely fought and suffered. 

When these proceedings of Congress 
became known in Vermont they produced 
universal dissatisfaction. " It was the gen- 
eral opinion that the resolution of the 20th 
of August, had been designed to dupe 
the assembly to a compliance, for the pur- 
pose of weakening Vermont and render- 
ing it less dangerous to contravene her 
designs and wishes. Faith in the virtue 
and integrity of congress was nearly de- 
stroyed ; and by these measures of that 
body, the people, and the assembly of 
Vermont, were determined to adhere to 
the boundaries, to which they had agreed, 
and rely upon their own strength, resour- 
ces, and management for defence and 
safety, and urge no further upon Congress 
their right to a confederation with the 
United States. Still, that it might ap- 
pear to the world that Vermont was not 
in fault, the assembly, at their session in 
October, again appointed agents with full 
powers to complete arrangements for her 
admission into the union. 

During these transactions, New York 
resolved to see what could be effected by 
adopting a more lenient policy towards 
the people of Vermont. Accordingly on 

•Tliis letter may bo seen in Slade’s Slate Papers, 
Dace 7y. 1 ‘ 



the I4th of April, 1782, the Legislature of 
New York passed several acts in relation 
to this district.* * By the first of these acts 
full pardon and immunity was granted 
to the inhabitants of the district, for all 
crimes and offences with which they stood 
charged, excepting for the crime of trea- 
son in adhering to the king of Great 
Britain, and for murder. This was fol- 
lowed by another act confirming—; first, 
all the grants made by New Hampshire 
within the district, which were prior to 
the grants of the same lands by New York ; 
secondly , all the grants made by New 
York, of lands not previously granted by 
New Hampshire, and such as were made 
in confirmation of New Hampshire grants ; 
thirdly, all Vermont grants of lands not 
previously granted, and lastly, the posses- 
sions of individuals not included in any 
of the above-mentioned grants, to the 
amount of 500 acres each, and no more ; 
all these confirmations to be made with- 
out requiring any fee to the government. 

But the people of Vermont had now 
gone too far, and had established their 
government upon too firm a basis to be 
shaken from their purpose of indepen- 
dence by any, however specious, devices 
of New York. They, even appeared to 
have adopted a fixed determination to 
listen to no propositions from any quarter 
by which their separate existence as a 
state should be endangered ; and as the 
acts above-mentioned were not to take 
effect until Vermont renounced ber as- 
sumed powers of government, and the 
people returned to their allegiance to New 
York, they seem to have been treated by 
Vermont with very little attention. 

Notwithstanding the unsettled and em- 
barrassing state of her relations to Con- 
gress and the neighboring states, the in- 
ternal tranquillity of Vermont had been, 
for some time, but little disturbed. Her 
political institutions had been gradually 
maturing, and the organization of her 
government had assumed a regularity 
and efficiency which commanded the obe- 
dience and respect of the great body of 
the citizens. New York had not relin- 
quished her claim to jurisdiction over the 
territory, but she had not, of late, made 
any serious effort to exercise it; and had 
contented herself with opposing the ad- 
mission of Vermont into the union, and 
by endeavoring, in the manner we have 
just related, to bring over the people to her 
own interest. But while a vast majority 
of the people of Vermont yielded a wil- 
ling obedience to her authority, and were 

ready to make almost any sacrifice to sus- 

* For these Acts, see Slade’s Vt. State Papers, 
page, 173. 
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tain her independence and government, 
there were some among her citizens 
whose submission was reluctant, and who 
were ready to embrace any favorable op- 
portunity to renounce their allegiance 
and support the claims of New York. 

As the continental troops had been with- 
drawn from the northern frontier, and 
as Vermont was exposed to invasion by 
the enemy from Canada, she found it ne- 
cessary to order a draft of militia for the 
purpose of defence. Those citizens of 
Vermont, who were disaffected toward 
the government, resolved to take this op- 
portunity to resist its authority. They 
were encouraged in this measure by the 
governor of New York, who gave com- 
missions to sundry persons in the south- 
eastern part of the county of Windham, 
and had recommended the organization of 
a military force for the purpose of oppos- 
ing Vermont, and enforcing the laws of 
New York. Vermont became alarmed at 
these proceedings, and, having employed 
lenient measures in vain, ordered out the 
militia to suppress them. The leaders in 
the rebellion were taken, five of the most 
obnoxious of whom were banished from 
the state, and others fined or otherwise 
punished. 

Disappointed in their attempts to resist 
the authority of Vermont, the insurgents 
applied to the government of New York, 
under which they pretended to have act- 
ed, for support and remuneration for their 
sacrifices and losses in consequence of 
their rebellion. But the desired support 
New York was not able to afford. Vermont 
feared not her power, and therefore her 
promises and her threatening^ were alike 
disregarded. A remonstrance was then 
forwarded to Congress setting forth that 
Vermont had proceeded to exercise juris- 
diction over the persons and property of 
sundry persons, who professed themselves 
to be subject to the state of New York. 
This remonstrance was seconded by a let- 
ter from the governor of New York, and 
on the 14th day of November, 1782, the 
committee in Congress to whom the sub- 
ject was referred, reported “ That the 
measures complained of were probably 
occasioned by the state of New York hav- 
ing given commissions both civil and mil- 
itary to persons residing in Vermont.” 
They also recommended, that said com- 
missions be revoked, and that Vermont 
should make satisfaction to the persons, 
who had been banished, or who had sus- 
tained damages. But Congress refused 
to adopt the resolution recommended. 

On the 5th of December, Congress 
again took up the matter, but instead of 
fulfilling their engagement to Vermont 



made by the resolution of the 20th of 
August, 1781, their proceedings were full 
of censure and threatening against Ver- 
mont, for having exercised authority over 
persons, who professed allegiance to the 
state of New York, in violation of the 
resolutions of Congress,* passed on the 
24th of September, 1779, and on the 2d 
of June, 1780. Among other things they 
resolved, that Vermont be required to 
make full restitution to the persons con- 
demned to banishment or confiscation of 
property, and that they be not molested 
on their return to said district. They 
close by resolving, “that the United States 
will take effectual measures to enforce a 
compliance with the aforesaid resolutions, 
in case the same shall, be disobeyed by 
the people of the said district.” 

The faith of the people of Vermont in 
the wisdom and integrity of Congress, 
weakened by several of their former acts, 
was by the foregoing nearly destroyed, 
and with it the reverence and respect of 
the people for that body. The governor 
and council of Yermont, on the 9th day of 
January, 1783, returned a spirited re- 
monstrance t to the above resolutions, in 
which Congress was reminded of their 
solemn engagement to the state of Ver- 
mont, in the resolution of the 20th of 
August, and which, after the fullest com- 
pliance on the part of said state with the 
requirement of Congress, Congress had 
refused or neglected to fulfil. Congress 
were told, that, by their own articles of 
confederation, they had no right to inter- 
meddle with the internal policy of any of 
the United States; and least of all with 
that of Vermont, from which she had re- 
ceived no delegated authority whatever. 
It asserted that Vermont had as much 
authority to prescribe measures to Con- 
gress, as Congress had to revoke the le- 
gal decisions of Yermont in the case of 
the criminals already mentioned. 

The remonstrance went on to assert 
that Vermont had had an independent ju- 
risdiction since the royal decision in 1764, 
and they did not intend to be resolved out 
of it by the influence, which their old ad- 
versary . , New York, possessed in Con- 
gress ; — that Vermont had no controversy 
with the United States, as a whole; but 
that she was at all times, ready and able, 
to vindicate her rights and liberties against 
the usurpations of New York. It declares 
that Congress has been so mutable in 
their resolutions respecting Vermont, that 



* These Resolutions may be found in Slade’s State 
Papers, page 177. 

f This able document., which is alike distinguish- 
ed for force of reasoning, and severity of rebukfl» 
may be found in Slade’s Stale Papers, page 178-185. 
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it is impossible to know on what grounds 
to find them. At one time they guarantee 
a part of her lands to New Hampshire 
and New York, still leaving a place for 
the existence of Vermont though much 
diminished in extent. At another time 
they are controlling the internal govern- 
ment of Vermont. And again, at another 
time prescribing terms of confederation, 
with the United States, and when these 
are complied with on the part of Vermont, 
Congress will not ratify the union. After 
giving a full reply to all the topics con- 
tained in the resolutions of Congress, the 
remonstrance concludes with a request to 
be immediately admitted into the union, 
and with an assurance that she will not 
recede from her compliance with the res- 
olution of the 20th of August, 1780. 

The assembly met at Windsor, on the 
13th of February, 1783, and on the 26th, a 
remonstrance, like the preceding, spirited 
and decisive, was forwarded by that body 
to Congress. It announced in the plain- 
est terms that Congress had no business 
to intermeddle in the internal affairs of 
Vermont, and that Vermont was fully 
determined to maintain her independence 
and jurisdiction within her own limits. 
She, therefore continued, unawed by the 
threatenings of Congress, to enforce the 
decisions of her courts of justice, and in 
the administration of the affairs of gov- 
ernment, and Congress, as it appears, 
did not judge it prudent to attempt, by 
force, to carry into effect her resolutions 
of the 5th of December, 1783. 



Section III. 

Disturbances in Vermont growing out of 
the controversy with New York , and the 
general embarrassments occasioned by 
the Revolution. 

The disturbances in the county of Wind- 
ham, to which we alluded in the preceding 
section, perhaps deserve a more particular 
notice than was there given. At the first 
organization of the government of Ver- 
mont in 1778, there were many people in 
the southeastern part of the state, who 
were in favor of New York, and of course 
opposed to the independence of Vermont. 
These persons embraced every opportu- 
nity to embarrass the newly organized 
government, and at several times resisted 
the authority of Vermont by force. The 
centre of this opposition seems to have 
been at Guilford, at that time the most 
populous town in the state, numbering 
nearly 3000 souls. During most of the 
revolutionary war a majority of the inhab- 
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itants of this town were friendly to New 
York and were therefore denominated 
“Yorkers;” and at their town meetin 0-3 
it was usually a part of their business to 
appoint “ a committee to defend the town 
against the pretended state of Vermont.” 

In several of the neighboring towns, 
particularly in Brattleborough, the disaf- 
fected towards the government of Ver- 
mont were considerably numerous, and 
there was in these towns an organized 
opposition to the government of the state* 
and conventions of delegates from them 
occasionally assembled for the j 3 urpose oF 
adopting an uniform plan of resistance 
throughout the whole. The measures of 
the government, most vigorously opposed,, 
were the collection of taxes and the draft- 
ing of men for the defence of the state} 
and it was a customary part of their busi- 
ness at their town meetings in Guilford, 
while the Yorkers were a majority, to ap- 
point a special “ committee to forbid the 
constable acting.” And to secure a ma- 
jority at their town meetings, the new state 
people were frequently excluded from the 
polls by an armed force, collected from 
the neighboring towns. 

It appears that in Guilford and some of 
the other towns, the two parties had each 
a town organization of their own, and that,, 
in some cases, there were two sets of 
town officers, one professing allegiance 
to Vermont, and the other to New York. 
Between these, and their partizans on 
each side, there were frequent skirmishes, 
some of which were not terminated with- 
out the shedding of blood. During the 
years 1783 and 1784, the enmity of the 
parties was carried to an alarming extent. 
Social order was at an end ; physicians 
were not allowed to visit the sick without 
a pass from the several committees. Hand- 
bills from various quarters inflamed the 
minds of the people. Relatives and neigh- 
bors were arrayed against each other. The 
laws of Vermont were disregarded by the 
partisans of New York, and her executive 
officers were openly resisted. 

In this state of things, in the summer 
of 1783, General Ethan Allen was direct- 
ed to call out the militia for enforcing the 
laws of Vermont, and for Suppressing in- 
surrection and disturbances in the county 
of Windham. Allen proceeded from Ben- 
nington at the head of 100 Green Moun- 
tain Boys, and on his arrival at Guilford, 
he issued the following proclamation, con- 
cluding it with an oath : “i, Ethan JUlen y 
declare that unless the people of Guilford 
peaceably submit to the authority of Ver- 
mont . , the town shall be made as desolate 
as were the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah." 
The Yorkers having fired upon Allen and 
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his men, were pursued, and all either ta- 
ken prisoners or dispersed. Those taken 
were put under bonds for their good be- 
havior, and were compelled to furnish 
supplies and quarters for the troops. Un- 
der Allen’s martial law, the constable 
found no difficulty in the collection of 
taxes : nor was he very scrupulous about 
the sum assessed in the tax bill. Produce, 
horses, cattle and sheep, and whatever 
else could be found belonging to the most 
violent Yorkers, were taken and sold for 
the benefit of the state. 

During the following winter the distur- 
bances became still more serious. On the 
night of the 17th of January, 1784, a party 
of Yorkers from Guilford, commanded by 
David Ashcroft and William White, about 
12 o’clock at night, attacked the inn of 
Josiah Arms in Brattleborough, which 
was the quarters of General Farnsworth, 
Major Boyden, Constable Waters, and 
some others holding offices under the 
government of Vermont, and demanded 
the immediate surrender of Waters, who 
had been guilty of extorting taxes from 
persons professing allegiance to New 
York. Not being in a condition to make 
an effectual resistance to an armed force, 
Waters voluntarily surrendered himself 
into the hands of the Yorkers, but not till 
after they had fired about 30 balls through 
the house, and wounded Major Boy den 
in the leg, and shot a traveller through 
the thigh. Waters was canned into Mas- 
sachusetts, but the party being pursued 
by a few Vermonters, he was released the 
next day and returned. 

The legislature of Vermont had, at their 
session in October, “ voted to raise 200 
men for the defence of Windham county 
against the Yorkers.” * After the affair 
at Brattleborough, finding the people of 
Guilford determined to oppose the collec- 
tion of taxes, Colonel S. R. Bradley, at 
the head of this force, proceeded, January 
18th, to that town for the purpose of en- 
forcing the collections. The parties of 
Yorkers were all dispersed without oppo- 
sition, excepting one which had collected 
near the line of Massachusetts. This 
party, consisting of 25 men, fired upon 
the Vermonters as they advanced, by 
which one man was severely wounded. 
The Yorkers then retreated with all pos- 
sible speed, over the line into Massachu- 
setts. Several of the leaders were, how- 
ever, taken and brought to merited pun- 
ishment, by whipping, fine, and pillory. t 
Another skirmish occurred on the 5th of 



* At the February session in 1784, the number 
was reduced to 20. 

t See Col. Stephen R. Bradley’s letter published 
in Spooner’s Vermont Journal in Feb. 1784, 
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March, between a company of Vermon- 
ters under Captain Knights, and a party 
of Yorkers, near the south part of Guil- 
ford, in which the latter had one man 
killed and several wounded ; but before 
the close of the year 1784, the Yorkers 
found their property mostly confiscated, 
and themselves so harshly handled by the 
civil and military authority of Vermont, 
that they either submitted and took the 
oath of allegiance to the state, or aban- 
doned the country, and settled in other 
places. The greater part of them fled in- 
to the state of New York, and settled upon 
lands especially granted by that state for 
the benefit of these sufferers. This dis- 
persion of her partisans from the county 
of Windham terminated the attempts of 
New York to maintain her authority in 
Vermont by means of a military force ; 
and, although she did not readily ac- 
knowledge the independence of Vermont, 
she probably, from this period, relinquish- 
ed all hope of overthrowing the govern- 
ment of Vermont, or of preventing the 
final acknowledgment of her indepen- 
dence by Congress. 

These disturbances, growing out of the 
controversy with New York, were fol- 
lowed by some others of a different char- 
acter. During the long protracted war 
with Great Britain, the people had, to a 
very great extent, neglected their private 
concerns, and, when that contest was 
brought to a favorable termination and 
they were allowed an opportunity to look 
about tbem,itwas found that the affairs, not 
only of individuals, but of the states and 
the general government, were in a most 
embarrassed and wretched condition. The 
public debt of the United States exceeded 
$40,000,000, and many of the states had 
contracted debts in carrying on the war, 
amounting to several millions. The build- 
ings and farms of individuals had gone to 
decay, and their business had become de- 
ranged by neglect, and not a, few had been 
obliged to contract large debts for the sup- 
port of their families. The creditors, both 
of the public and of individuals, were be- 
coming clamorous for their pay; while 
the resources of the country were exhaust- 
ed, the paper currency of the country 
rapidly depreciating, and the amount of 
specie in existence being totally inade- 
quate to meet the demand, the manner in 
which these debts were to be paid, — these 
creditors satisfied, — was a subject of deep 
solicitude. 

In this state of things, taxes were at- 
tempted to be raised to meet the demands 
upon the general and state governments, 
and the courts, which had been to a very 
great extent suspended from the com- 
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mencement of the war, again resumed 
their functions, and numerous suits for 
the collection of debts were entered upon 
their dockets. These attempts to enforce 
collections, in the then exhausted and de- 
pressed state of the country, produced 
very extensive dissatisfaction among the 
people, and conventions of the malcon- 
tents were assembled in various parts of 
the country, at which their grievances 
were discussed, and resolutions passed, 
breathing threaten ings of opposition and 
violence to the civil and judicial authori- 
ties. As the shortest way to postpone the 
payment of their debts, it was at length 
determined to prevent, by force, the sit- 
ting of the courts in which the suits were 
pending; and various attempts were made 
in different parts of the country to carry 
this determination into execution, which, 
in the state of Massachusetts, resulted in 
the memorable Shay's Insurrection , in the 
latter part of the year 1786 and begin- 
ning of 1787. 

. Tlle condition of Vermont at this pe- 
riod, was much better than that of the 
confederated states. She had managed 
to pay her own troops during the war, by 
the avails of her public lands and other 
means, and having no connexion with 
Congress, no part of the burden of the 
public debt of the United States rested 
on her. But she was not equally exempt 
from the other causes of dissatisfaction, 
which operated in the confederated states. 
Many of the people, though possessed of 
houses and lands, were, in other respects, 
in low and straitened circumstances and 
fomuch incumbered with debts, that their 
immediate payment in the present scar- 
city of money, would require the sacrifice 
of all they had, and reduce themselves 
and families to a state of penury and star- 
vation. Thus situated, it is not surpris- 
ing, that the spirit of opposition to the 
judicial authority, which had manifested 
itself in the neighboring states, should 
make its appearance in Vermont. 

So early as the spring of 1784, a con- 
vention from several towns was assem- 
bled at Wells, by which sundry reso- 
lutions were passed in relation to the gen- 
eral sufferings and embarrassments of the 
people, and a liberal amount of execration 
was meted out to the lawyers and sheriffs, 
but no disposition was manifested in this 
state to oppose the collection of debts by 
force till the year 1786. During the sum- 
mer of this year, the sufferings of the peo- 
ple becoming severe and their complaints 
loud, on account of the extreme scarcity 
of money, Governor Chittenden in the 
month of August published an address to 
the inhabitants of the state, which was | 
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evidently dictated by a paternal regard to 
their welfare and happiness. In this ad- 
dress he earnestly exhorts the people to 
be industrious and economical— to avoid 
as much as possible the purchase of for- 
eign productions, and to give their atten- 
tion to the raising of flax and wool, and 
the various necessaries for food and cloth- 
ing ; and he expresses the anxious hope 
that by their prudence and diligence— by 

their mutual forbearance and kindness 

together with such assistance as the leg- 
islature should, at its next session, be 
able to afford, — their sufferings would be 
brought to a speedy termination, and 
themselves become a prosperous and hap- 
py people. 

In October, the legislature met at Rut- 
land, and measures, designed to relieve 
the pecuniary embarrassments of the peo- 
ple, occupied a large share of the session. 
In pursuance of this object two acts were 
passed ; one making all such articles a 
tender upon execution, to the inhabitants 
of either of the United States, as are made 
a tender upon execution by their respect- 
ive laws; and the other, compelling cred- 
itors to receive specified articles in pay- 
ment, after the expiration of the times 
limited in the contract.* A preamble and 
sundry resolutions were also adopted, ex- 
pressive of the extreme anxiety of the 
assembly to gratify the wishes of the peo- 
ple and relieve their embarrassments, and 
requiring the people to assemble in their 
respective towns on the 1st Tuesday of 
January, at the usual place of holding 
freemen’s meetings, and there express by 
Yea or JVay their approval or disapproval 
of “ emitting a small bank of paper money 
on loan or otherwise,”— of continuing the 
acts above mentioned, and of a general 
tender act. The yeas and nays on these 
subjects were to be transmitted to the 
speaker of the Assembly, to be a guide to 
the Legislature at its next session. But 
these several acts and resolutions did not 
serve to quiet all the people ; for there 
were many who did not intend to be com- 
pelled to pay their debts in any way, and 
they judged it the shortest method of 
avoiding payments to prevent the sitting 
of the courts, in which judgments and 
executions might be obtained against 
them ; and two attempts of this kind were 
made shortly after the session of the legis- 
lature at which the above acts and resolu- 
tions were passed, one in the county of 
Windsor, and the other in the county of 
Rutland. 

On the last day of October, 1786, the 

* These acts may be found in Slade’s Vt. State 
Papers ; the first on page 504, and the second on 
page 508. 
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time fixed by law for holding the court of 
common pleas at Windsor, a mob of about 
30 armed men, headed by Benjamin Steb- 
bins and Robert Morrison, assembled near 
the court-house with the obvious design 
of preventing the sitting of the court. 
They were waited on by Benjamin Wait, 
the sheriff of the county, the riot act was 
read, and they were ordered to disperse; 
which order, after a little hesitation, they 
judged it prudent to obey. The court 
then went in, and proceeded to business 
without molestation. 

Warrants having been issued for the 
ringleaders of the insurgents, Morrison 
was soon arrested, and indicted for a riot. 
He pleaded guilty, and threw himself up- 
on the mercy of the court. The court sen- 
tenced him to suffer one month’s impris- 
onment, to procure bonds of £100 for his 
good behaviour for two years, to pay a 
fine of £10, and the costs of suit. The 
insurgents, who belonged principally in 
Hartland, hearing of the arrest of Morri- 
son, assembled at the house of Captain 
Lull, in that town, to the number of about 
40, under arms, with the intention of res- 
cuing their leader. This coming to the 
knowledge of the court, they ordered the 
sheriff to procure assistance, proceed to 
the place, arrest the insurgents, and com- 
mit them to~prison. The sheriff having 
collected a small force, proceeded in the 
night to Hartland, came upon the insur- 
gents unawares, and, after a short scuffle, 
in which some slight wounds were in- 
flicted, but no lives lost, he succeeded in 
taking and committing to prison 27 of 
their number. These, on being arraigned 
before the court, pleaded.guilty, and were 
sentenced to pay fines, and costs of court, 
and procure bonds for their good behavior 
for one year. This put an end to the dis- 
turbances in Windsor county, and the 
militia, which had, during these transac- 
tions, turned out to the number of five or 
six hundred, returned to their homes. 

A few days after, a scene somewhat 
similar was acted at Rutland. On the 
21st of November the court opened at 
that place, at 11 o’clock in the morning, 
and adjourned to 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon. In the mean time, a committee, 
pretending to have their appointment 
from the people, waited on the court and 
requested them to adjourn without day. 
The court informed them that after call- 
ing the docket and attending to the ne- 
cessary business of the day, they would 
take their request into consideration. On 
opening the court in the afternoon, one 
Col. Lee, at the head of about 10O mal- 
contents, rushed into the court house, and 
in a most insolent and riotous manner 



began to harangue and threaten the court 
for not adjourning agreeably to request, 
upon which the court ordered the sheriff 
to adjourn till 9 o’clock the next morn- 
ing. 

The mob now refused to let the court 
depart ; called for arms, which were im- 
mediately brought from a neighboring 
house, where they had been lodged for 
the occasion, and placed sentries at the 
door and around the house, making pris- 
oners of the sheriff, judges, and a number 
of other gentlemen, whom they kept in 
confinement for several hours ; but, find- 
ing they were not to be intimidated, they 
were suffered to depart. In the evening 
a committee of the insurgents, who styled 
themselves Regulators, again waited up- 
on the judges at their lodgings, and re- 
newed their demand for an adjournment 
without day, but were informed that it 
could not he complied with — that not only 
their oath and duty, hut the honor and 
dignity of the government, obliged them 
to proceed in the necessary business of 
the court.* 

Irritated at this answer, the rioters re- 
solved to prevent, at all hazards, the sit- 
ting of the court the next day. With this 
view they took possession of the court- 
house, and messengers were sent to rally 
re-enforcements from the neighboring 
towns. In the mean time, orders were 
sent to Col. Clark and Col. Pearl and 
Lieut. Col. Spafford to call out the militia 
without loss of time for the support of 
government,. These orders were issued 
about 8 o’clock in the evening, and were 
responded to with such alacrity that by 
0 o’clock the next morning the two colo- 
nels above mentioned appeared with suffi- 
cient force to protect the court from fur- 
ther insult or molestation. 

The insurgents left the court-house 
early in the morning, but continued in 
the vicinity during the day to the number 
of 150. In the evening, several of their 
leaders were arrested and committed to 
prison ; but Lee, the chief in command, 
made his escape, and Copt. Cooly, of 
Pittsford, retired with about 40 of the in- 
surgents in a body. The insurgents ar- 
rested were put upon trial, found guilty, 
and fined from £3 to £25 each, according 
to the aggravation of their offence, and 
were required to find sureties for their 
good behavior for one year. 

In the mean time, the leaders of the 
insurgents, who had escaped arrest, sent 
expresses through the country with the 



* This firm ancl dignified reply of the court may 
be found at length in the Vermont Gazette, primed 
at Bennington, Dee. 11, 1786. 
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most false and groundless reports respect- 
ing the answer of the judges, the proceed- 
ings of the court and the treatment of the 
prisoners, and on Sunday morning, the 
26th of November, the insurgents again 
assembled in Rutland to the number of 
200. These were mostly men who had 
not been engaged in the riots of the pre- 
ceding Tuesday and Wednesday, and 
when they had ascertained the facts in 
the case, and the utter falsehood of the 
reports, which had induced them to coun- 
tenance the rebellion, a large proportion of 
them declared themselves in favor of the 
government, and joined the militia under 
'Col. Clark. This so disheartened the re- 
mainder that they immediately dispersed, 
and left their leaders to their fate. On 
Monday evening, every thing being quiet, 
the militia received the thanks of the 
court for their prompt and efficient ser- 
vices, and were discharged. The court 
■continued to sit unmolested till it had fin- 
ished its business, and then adjourned 
without day. 

Thus terminated the feeble attempts to 
impede the course of justice in Vermont; 
and the event showed, that, notwithstand- 
ing the general distress and dissatisfac- 
tion, the yeomanry of the country were 
firmly attached to the principles of consti- 
tutional liberty, and would utterly dis- 
countenance any resort to lawless vio- 
lence for the redress of grievances. It 
showed that it was the settled determina- 
tion of the great body of the people to 
support the constitution and government 
of their choice, the courts of justice which 
they had established and the laws which 
they had enacted, as the only sure means 
of securing to themselves and their chil- 
dren the fruits of their own industry, and 
to endure patiently the evils and suffer- 
ings under which they labored, until by 
peaceable and constitutional means their 
removal could be effected. 

The next session of the Vermont Legis- 
lature, after the transactions which have 
just been related, was commenced at Ben- 
nington on the 15th of February, 1787, 
and on the 2d day of March the following 
resolution was passed by the General As- 
sembly, and ordered to be published : 

“ Resolved, That this house entertains 
a. high sense of the services done to this 
state by the officers and soldiers, whose 
spirited exertions crushed the late daring 
insurrection against government in the 
•counties of Rutland and Windsor, and 
does hereby return the said officers and 
soldiers their hearty thanks.” 

At this session, the yeas and nays 
talten on the 1st Tuesday in January up- 
on the questions submitted, to the people 
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at the October session, as already men- 
tioned, were laid before the General As- 
sembly, and exhibited the following re- 
sults. 

1st. Shall there be established a Bank 
for the issue of paper money on loan to 
the people ? Yeas 456, Nays 2,197. 2dly. 
Is it expedient to pass a general Tender 
Act? Yeas 150, Nays 881. 3dly. Shall 
the present act making articles a tender 
on execution be continued ? Yeas 481, 
Nays 611. 4thly. Shall the act for the 
fulfillment of contracts in kind after the 
specified time of payment is elapsed, pass- 
ed in October, 1786, be continued ? Yeas 
855, Nays 225. An act was also passed 
making neat cattle, beef, pork, sheep, 
wheat, rye, and Indian corn a lawful ten- 
der, if turned out by the debtor on any 
execution, which must be received by the 
creditor at the value of their appraisal by 
men under oath. These proceedings serv- 
ed to check the legal enforcement of col- 
lections; the people, relieved in a meas- 
ure from vexatious litigation, now applied 
themselves with greater diligence to their 
respective avocations; business gradually 
resumed its wonted activity ; the earth, 
by the blessing of Providence, rewarded 
abundantly the labors of the husbandman ; 
and the hardships and sufferings of the 
people were soon relieved and forgotten 
in the midst of the general prosperity and 
happiness. 



Section IV. 

Settlement of the Controversy with New 

York , and the admission of Vermont 

into the Union. 

On the 20th of January, 1783, the pre- 
liminary articles of peace were signed., 
which terminated the war with Great 
Britain, and established the independence 
of the United States. By this event. 
Congress was in a great measure relieved 
from its embarrassments with regard to 
Vermont, and Vermont released from her 
fears. The British army upon the north- 
ern frontiers of Vermont, whose efforts 
had been so long paralyzed by the artful 
policy of a few individuals, was now 
withdrawn, and the people of Vermont 
were now in little dread of external foes, 
nor very solicitous for an immediate union 
with the confederated states. Their con- 
fidence in the wisdom and ability of Con- 
gress, which had been much impaired by 
the evasive and vacillating policy of that 
body with regard to Vermont, during the 
war, was now dearly destroyed. They 
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beheld the United States without a cur- 
rency, without any adequate revenue, 
while their armies were unpaid and dis- 
satisfied, their credit gone, and the gov- 
ernment daily sinking into insignificance 
and contempt. 

Vermont, on the other hand, in conse- 
quence of being refused admission into 
the federal union, was, in a great measure, 
freed from the difficulties in which con- 
gress and the confederated states were 
involved. Her government, having learn- 
ed wisdom from experience, was moving 
prosperously onward and was daily in- 
creasing in firmness and efficiency. The 
United States had contracted an immense 
debt in the prosecution of the war, but 
the calls of Congress upon the people to 
pay this debt, could not reach into Ver- 
mont. Vermont, it is true, was obliged 
to pay the forces which she had raised for 
her own defence, but these were few, as 
she had, during much of the war, relied 
for safety more upon her policy, than her 
power. And, much of the territory of 
Vermont being ungranted and at the dis- 
posal of the legislature, after the close of 
the war, settlers from other states, invi- 
ted hither by the mildness and efficiency 
of the government, the comparative ex- 
emption from taxes, and the fertility and 
cheapness of tlte lands, annually made 
large accessions to her population and 
resources, and enabled her, out of the 
avails of her public lands, to supply her 
treasury and pay her debts without im^ 
posing oppressive burdens upon the peo^ 
pie. The people of Vermont, observing 
that their own condition was gradually 
improving, while that of their neighbors 
was constantly growing worse, ceased to 
regard their admission into the union as 
an event to be desired, or calculated to 
better their condition. 

In this state of things, many of the 
leading statesmen and philanthropists in 
the United States began to be filled with 
apprehension and alarm at the operation 
and tendency of public affairs. They 
perceived that the powers, with which 
Congress was invested, were totally in- 
adequate to the purposes of government, 
and that a new, more solid and efficient 
organization was indispensable, in order 
to secure to the people of the United 
States, and their posterity, the blessings 
of that liberty and independence, which 
they had purchased at the expense of so 
much blood, and toil, and treasure. At 
the suggestion of James Madison, of Vir- 
ginia, and in conformity with a resolution 
of Congress, a convention of delegates 
from the several United States assembled 
at Philadelphia in 1787, which, after ma- 



ture deliberation, adopted a Constitution, 
which gave and secured to the central 
government all the powers necessary to 
give it firmness and efficiency. This 
constitution was ratified by the states, 
and the first Congress assembled under 
it, on the 3d of March, 1789. 

After the adoption of the federal consti- 
tution, the policy and proceedings of the 
new Congress were carefully observed by 
the people of Vermont. During two ses- 
sions they found the government laboring 
to restore public confidence by providing 
for the payment of the public debts, and 
by the establishment of equal law and 
justice in every department of the federal 
government. Their measures appeared 
to be marked with so much wisdom and 
prudence, as, in a great degree, to restore 
to the people of Vermont that confidence 
in the federal government, which had 
been nearly destroyed by the evasive and 
vacillating policy of the old Congress, 
and to remove the aversion, which they 
had for some time felt, to a confederacy 
with the United States. 

The ancient difficulty with New York, 
however, remained unsettled. That state 
well knew that Vermont would now re- 
main a free and independent state, and 
she probably felt but little anxiety that it 
should be otherwise. But the former 
governors of New York had made grants 
of large tracts of land in Vermont, the va- 
lidity of which, the government of Ver- 
mont refused to admit, and the grantees 
were constantly complaining to the gov- 
ernment of New York of the injury done 
them, in not being permitted to take pos- 
session of their property. The govern- 
ment of New York did not conceive that 
it was under very strong obligation to re- 
fund what had been extorted for these 
grants by the cupidity of the royal gover- 
nors of that province before the war ; yet, 
she manifested a disposition to compro- 
mise the matter, and have the difficulties 
adjusted on amicable terms. 

Events also occurred in relation to the 
federal government, which disposed New 
York still more, to admit the indepen- 
dence of Vermont, and to wish her con- 
federation with the United States. It was 
perceived that by the exclusion of Ver- 
mont, the eastern states were deprived of 
their just representation in Congress, and 
New York could not but see, that, if their 
old difficulties could be settled, the inter- 
ests and influence of Vermont would, in 
almost every instance, coincide with her 
own. It therefore soon became apparent 
that public sentiment in New York was 
in favor of a reconciliation. 4 Vermont, it 
was said, is in full possession of indepen- 
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dence ; her government is as well organ- 
ized and administered as that of the other 
states ; and shall a controversy, which 
originated in the proceedings of royal 
governors and councils, whose authority 
has long been extinct, be permitted to 
mar the constellation of America, and de- 
prive the north of its just weight in the 
council of the nation ?’ 

In accordance with these conciliatory 
views, the legislature of New York, on 
the 15th of July, J7S9, passed an act ap- 
pointing commissioners with full powers 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of Ver- 
mont, and adjust all matters of controver- 
sy with the same. On the 23d of October 
following, the legislature of Vermont ap- 
pointed commissioners on their part to 
treat with those of New York, and to re- 
move all obstructions to the admission of 
Vermont into the federal union.* The 
commissioners on both sides were very 
anxious that an adjustment should be ef- 
fected, and the only point which occa- 
sioned any debate, was the amount of 
compensation which claimants under New 
York grants should receive from Vermont, 
on account of her having re-granted the 
same lands, and excluded the New York 
grantees from their possessions. But the 
settlement of this point, after two or three 
meetings, was amicably agreed upon by 
the commissioners. 

On the 7th of October, 1790, u the com- 
missioners for New York, by virtue of 
the powers to them granted for that pur- 
pose, declared the consent of the legisla- 
ture of New York, that the state of Ver- 
mont be admitted into the union of the 
United States of America ; and that im- 
mediately upon such admission, all claims 
of jurisdiction of the state of New York, 
within the state of Vermont, shall cease ; 
and thenceforth, the perpetual boundary 
line of the state of Vermont shall be as 
was then holden and possessed by Ver- 
mont,” that is, the west lines of the most 
western towns which had been granted 
by New Hampshire, and the middle chan- 
nel of lake Champlain. 

With regard to the lands which had 
been granted by New York, u the said 
commissioners, by virtue of the powers to 
them granted, declare the will of the 
legislature of New York, that if the legis- 
lature of the state of Vermont should, on 
or before the first day of January, 1792, 
declare that on or before the first day of 
June, 1794, the state of Vermont wmuld 

* The commissioners on the part of Vermont were 
Isaac Tichonnr, Stephen R. Bradley, Nathaniel Chip- 
man, Elijah Paine, Ira Allen, Stephen Jacobs and 
Israel Smith ; and on the part of New York, Robert 
Yates, John Lansing, Guli.an Verplank, Simeon Del 
Witt, Egbert Benson and Melancthon Smith. l 
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pay to the state of New York the sum of 
thirty thousand dollars, that immediately 
from such declaration by the legislature 
of the state of Vermont, all rights and ti- 
tles to lands within the state of Vermont, 
under grants from the government of the 
colony of New York, or from the state of 
New York, should cease,” those excepted 
which had been made in confirmation of 
the New Hampshire grants. 

This proposal and declaration being laid 
before the legislature of Vermont, were 
readily agreed to on their part; and on 
the 28th of October, 1790, they passed an 
act directing the treasurer of the state to 
pay the sum of thirty thousand dollars to 
the state of New York, at the time pro- 
posed ; adopting the west line above men- 
tioned as the perpetual boundary between 
the two states ; and declaring all the 
grants, charters and patents of land, lyino 
within the state of Vermont, made by or 
under the late colony or present state of 
New York, to be null and void, those only 
excepted which had been made in confir- 
mation of the grants by the governor of 
New Hampshire.* 

Thus was terminated a controversy 
which had been carried on with great 
spirit and animosity for twenty-six years ; 
and which had, on the part of Vermont, 
called into exercise native courage and 
talents, which have few parallels in an- 
cient or modern times. The difficulties 
with New York being adjusted, the legis- 
lature of Vermont proceeded to call a 
convention for the purpose of ascertaining 
the views of the people with regard to an 
union with the United States. This con- 
vention assembled at Bennington, on the 
6th day of January, 1791, and, after delib- 
erating and debating the subject for four 
days, it was finally voted, yeas 105, and 
nays 2, that application be made for ad- 
mission into the federal union ; and the 
convention was then dissolved. 

On the 10th of January, 1791, the legis- 
lature of Vermont met at Bennington, 
and on the 18th, they chose the Hon. Na- 
thaniel Chipinan and Lewis R. Morris, 



* On the 8th of June, 3813, Smith Thompson, 
Simeon De Witt and George Tibbits were appointed 
on the part of New York, and on the 6th of No- 
vember following, Joseph Beman, Henry Clin and 
Joel Pratt on the part of Vermont, commissioners 
to run the line between the two states, which was 
done during the two succeeding years, 1813 and 1814, 
and the necessary monuments erected. The south- 
west corner of the state is at a stone on a high 
hill, distant 50 chains N. 82° W. from the north- 
west corner of Massachusetts ; from thence along 
the west side of Pownal the line is very irregulur, 
as may be seen upon my Map, till it reaches near 
the corner of Bennington, from which point it pur- 
sues a straight course till it reaches Poultney river, 
A bill and plan of this sprvey are preserved i<i the* 
office of the Secretary of State at Montpelier, 
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Esq. commissioners to attend Congress, 
and negotiate the admission of Vermont 
into the Union. These commissioners 
immediately repaired to Philadelphia, and 
laid before the president the proceedings 
of the convention and legislature of Ver- 
mont ; and on the 18th of February, 1791, 
Congress passed an act which declared, 
w that on the 4th day of March, 1791, the 
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said state, by the name and style of “the 
state of Vermont,” shall be received and 
admitted into their union, as a new and 
entire member of the United States of 
America.” This act was passed without 
debate, and without a dissenting vote, and 
by it were terminated all the controver- 
sies with regard to Vermont. 



\ 



CHAPTER YI. 

LEGISLATIVE PROCEEDINGS OF VERMONT AFTER HER ADMIS- 
SION INTO THE UNION. 



Section I. 

Extending from the admission of Vermont 
into the Union in 1791, to the resignation 
and death of Gov . Chittenden in 1797. 
We have now traced the history of 
Vermont from the earliest settlements 
down to the time of her admission into 
the federal union. ~Thus far her history 
has been peculiar to herself, and has 
been filled with incidents of uncom- 
mon interest; the more so on account of 
their unlikeness to what happened in any 
other individual state. Previous to the 
revolution, all the original states of the 
union were provinces under the crown of 
England, each having an organized pro- 
vincial government. But not so with 
Vermont. She had never been recognized 
by the crown as a separate jurisdiction ; 
nor had she herself, after the royal decis- 
ion in 1764, by which she was placed un- 
der New York, ever recognized the au- 
thority of that province, or of any other 
external power. Regarding herself as 
placed by that decision in a state of na- 
ture, her citizens had formed themselves 
into a body politic — into a little indepen- 
dent republic, for their mutual benefit and 
defence, and by the boldness, the wisdom, 
and the prudence of her statesmen, she 
had succeeded in organizing an efficient 
government for the regulation of her in- 
ternal affairs, and had adopted a system- 
of jurisprudence fully adequate to the 
necessities of the people. 

But from the time of the admission of 
Vermont into the federal union, her his- 
tory loses in a great measure, its separate 
and peculiar character, and becomes, 
either a part of the history of the United 



States, or resembles, in its leading fea- 
tures, that of the other individual states. 
We shall, therefore, from this period, in 
pursuing the chronological order of events 
in Vermont, confine ourselves, principal- 
ly, to a rapid sketch of her legislative pro- 
ceedings, reserving for separate consid- 
eration the history of our literary insti- 
tutions, religious denominations and sev- 
eral other topics. 

At the time Vermont became a member 
of the confederacy, her own government 
had become systematic and stable by the 
practical experience of thirteen years, and 
that of the United States had been placed 
upon the foundation of its present consti- 
tution. At the head of these governments 
were two men, who were endeared to the 
people by their long and disinterested 
public services, and in whose abilities and 
virtues the fullest confidence was reposed. 
These men were Thomas Chittenden, 
governor of Vermont, and George Wash- 
ington, president of the United States. 

From this era in the history of Vermont 
and in that of the United States, the two 
governments, though occasionally slight- 
ly agitated by the bickerings of party, 
have gone steadily onward in their career 
of prosperity, diffusing their blessings 
through every portion of the community. 
The tranquillity of Vermont was, for sev- 
eral years, scarcely affected by the policy 
and intrigues of demagogues and aspirants 
after office. The attachment of the peo- 
ple to their old governor was so general, 
that the politicians scarcely attempted to 
bring forward any other candidate for the 
first office in the gift of the people, and 
neither the honors, nor the emoluments 
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of the other state offices, were such as to 
render them objects of general contest or 
ambition. The legislature met annually 
in the beginning of October, and during 
the first Week of the session they usually 
proceeded to make the appointments of 
the civil officers for the succeeding year, 
and this was done for several seasons 
without any considerable electioneering 
or management. After this business was 
disposed of, they proceeded to enact such 
laws, as were required by the exigencies 
of the people ; and they usually completed 
the whole business of legislation in three 
or four weeks, affording to artful dema- 
gogues but little opportunity to acquire 
power, influence, or popularity. 

During this period of tranquillity and 
union, the legislature of Vermont adopted 
a digested and judicious code of laws; 
and for a while nothing seemed to mar 
the general harmony. But subsequent 
events proved this tranquillity to be like 
those calms which precede the convul- 
sions of nature. Causes were then in 
operation, which were destined to produce 
fearful divisions and animosities among 
the people of the United States. The 
Frenck nation, urged onward by their in- 
fidel philosophy, and by the example of 
America, had overthrown their establish- 
ed government, abolished the ancient re- 
straints of law and religion; and they 
vainly imagined that they were on the 
high road to a state of perfectibility, such 
as the world have never yet seen. 

The American people, grateful for the 
aid which they had received from France, 
and anxious that the blessings of liberty 
should be more generally diffused, had 
watched the progress of the French revo- 
lution with deep interest, and for a while 
it was generally believed, that France 
would become a republic with a govern- 
ment much more perfect than that of the 
United States. But when she abandoned 
the principles of common sense, and dis- 
carded morality and virtue, many of the 
people of the United States became con- 
vinced that, instead of promoting rational 
liberty, they had opened the flood-gates 
of anarchy, to be closed only by a despo- 
tism more severe than that under which 
they had previously groaned. Thus, while 
a part of the people wished to go forward 
and follow the French in pursuit of their 
chimerical scheme of perfectibility, anoth- 
er party was fearful of the consequences, 
and chose rather - to remain within the 
bounds of reason and experience. 

In this manner the people of the United 
States, and of Vermont as a portion of the 
union, gradually became divided into two 
distinct parties, both of which avowed 
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their attachment to the constitution of the 
country, and yet both desired alterations 
in that instrument. While one party 
wished to improve the constitution by 
increasing the powers of the government^ 
the other wished to do it by rendering the 
government more democratic, and thus 
increasing the power of the people. These 
parties by degrees increased in strength 
and violence, but were for several years 
much restrained in their proceedings by 
the virtue and influence of Washington,, 
and, in Vermont, by the judicious admin- 
istration of Governor Chittenden. 

The extreme simplicity which charac- 
terized the legislative proceedings of Ver- 
mont, during the administration of Gov- 
ernor Chittenden, left but little room for 
the intrigues of politicians, or for the pro- 
gress of party and faction. It was not 
then the custom of the governor to make 
a speech at the opening of the legislature^ 
and consequently the different parties had 
not then a bone of contention about which 
to wrangle, as they had, during subse- 
quent administrations ; and, previous to 
the resignation and death of Governor 
Chittenden, in 1797., party spirit in Ver- 
mont cannot be said to have assumed a 
very serious aspect. As through the in-, 
strumentality of Governor Chittenden,. 
Vermont was chiefly enabled to establish, 
her independence as a state, and as he for 
many years held the first office in tne gift 
of the people, we shall close this section 
with a short sketch of his biography. 

It has ‘so happened, that almost every 
age of the world has produced individuals, 
who seem to have been moulded, by na- 
ture, particularly for the exigencies of the 
times in which they lived. There have 
always been some master spirits, who 
were peculiarly fitted to control the agi- 
tated elements of public opinion, and 
either to soothe them into a calm, or else 
to mount upon the wind and direct the 
storm ; and the results attained under 
their guidance have usually been happy to 
the community, or otherwise, according as 
the ruling motives of the leaders have 
been patriotic or selfish. These results, 
it is true, are materially affected by the 
amount of virtue and intelligence among 
the people; but virtue and intelligence 
do not, alone, fit an individual for becom- 
ing a popular and successful leader in 
troublesome times. There is necessary, 
in addition to these, a certain indescriba- 
ble tact and native energy, which few in- 
dividuals have possessed, and which, per- 
haps, no one in our state has manifested 
in a more eminent degree than Governor 
Chittenden. 

Governor Thomas Chittenden was born 
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at Guilford, in Connecticut, on the 6th 
day of January, 1729. At the age of 
about 20 years, he was married to Miss 
Elizabeth Meigs, and soon after removed 
to Salisbury, where, by his industry and 
economy, he acquired a handsome landed 
property. While he resided at Salisbury 
he represented that town seven years in 
the Connecticut assembly, became a civil 
magistrate, and a colonel of the militia 
of that state. Early in the spring of 1774, 
he removed with his family to the New 
Hampshire grants, as Vermont was then 
called, having purchased a tract of land 
on the Winooski, or Onion river, in the 
township of Williston. Here he arrived 
in the month of April or May, not know- 
ing the spot on which he was to locate 
himself, and without having any habi- 
tation provided for the shelter of his 
family. At this time there were scarcely 
any inhabitants in Vermont to the north- 
ward of Rutland, and none within the lim- 
its of the county of Chittenden, excepting 
those who had come on the present year. 
These were locating themselves at Bur- 
lington, Colchester, and some other places. 

Seated upon the beautiful and fertile 
banks of the Winooski, labor, well direct- 
ed in the cultivation of his new farm, had 
procured to Mr. Chittenden the neces- 
sary provisions for the. .comfortable sus- 
tenance of his family, and had opened to 
him the prospect of many of the conven- 
iences of life; and nothing could be more 
flattering than the prospect of rural 
wealth, abundance and independence, as 
the natural and certain consequence of 
the labor of his hands and the fertility of 
the soil. It was in the midst of these 
improvements, and pleasing anticipations, 
that the war of the Revolution com- 
menced, and the frontier settlements be- 
came exposed to the depredations of the 
enemy — to the merciless inroads of their 
savage allies. In this state of things, in 
1775, Mr. Chittenden was employed, with 
four others, as a committee to repair to 
Philadelphia, and procure intelligence 
with regard to the measures which Con- 
gress was pursuing, and to receive advice 
respecting the political measures proper 
to be adopted by the people of the New 
Hampshire grants. 

The retreat of the American army from 
Canada, in the spring of 1776, and the 
advance of the British upon lake Cham- 
plain, rendering it unsafe for the few set- 
tlers, scattered along the western border 
of Vermont, to remain upon their lands, 
this section of the country was wholly 
abandoned by the inhabitants, who retired 
into the southern part of the district, or 
into Massachusetts and Connecticut. Mr. I 
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Chittenden removed his family to Arling- 
ton, in June of this year, was appointed 
president of the council of safety and soon 
became a leading man in the consulta- 
tions of the inhabitants. Entering with 
deep interest into the controversy with 
New York respecting the titles of the 
lands in the New Hampshire grants, and 
being more acquainted with public busi- 
ness than any of the settlers, in conse- 
quence of the offices which he had held 
in his native state, he was universally re- 
garded as the man most suitable to be 
placed at the head of their operations. 
Mr. Chittenden perceived that the gen- 
eral struggle for independence, in which 
the colonies were now engaged, present- 
ed a favorable opportunity for terminating 
the controversy with New York, by erect- 
ing the disputed territory into a new state, 
and establishing a separate government; 
and having adopted this decisive plan of 
sound policy, he steadily pursued it, till 
he saw the independence of Vermont ac- 
knowledged by the neighboring states 
and by the general government. 

He was a member of the first conven- 
tion of delegates from the several town- 
ships, which met at Dorset, September 
25, 1776, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the expediency of declaring 
Vermont an independent state, and at the 
subsequent meeting of the convention at 
Westminster, January 15, 1777, he was 
one of the committee who draughted the 
declaration of independence, which was 
there adopted, and also a member of anoth- 
er committee, who, at that time, petitioned 
Congress, praying that body to acknowl- 
edge Vermont a free and independent 
state. He assisted in forming the first 
constitution of Vermont, which was adopt- 
ed by the convention, July 2d, 1777, and 
in 1778 he was elected the first governor 
of Vermont., which office he held with the 
exception of one year till his death* He 

* In 1789, there being no election of governor by 
the people, the council and representatives in joint 
ballot made choice of ,j\Ioses Robinson, whereupon 
a committee was appointed to prepare an address 
of thanks to Gov. Chittenden for his past services, 
and on the 17th of October, the following address 
was adopted by the general assembly. 

“ To the lion. Thom ns Chittenden , Esquire : — 

Si r , — O n your exit from the important office of 
governor, which you have so long held by the uni- 
ted suffrages of the people of this state, the repre- 
sentatives in general assembly met beg leave to 
address you, and publicly demonstrate the satisfac- 
tion they feel in your late administration. The 
citizens of Eermont must contemplate with pleas- 
ure, your early and reiterated endeavors to establisll • ) 
and maintain the existence and welfare of this 
government — and at the same time feel ft grateful 
sense of the' many and good services you have ren- 
dered them, as the supporter, guardian and pro- 
tector of their civil liberties. 

The representatives of the people of Vermont, 
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was one of the eight persons who secretly 
managed the negotiations with the British 
in Canada in 1780, and the three follow- 
ing years, with such consummate adroit- 
ness and skill as to deceive alike the Brit- 
ish and the people of the United States, 
?tnd effectually to secure Vermont from 
the hostilities of the enemy, whose forces 
were all this time in possession of lake 
Champlain, and Vermont without any 
other means of defence. After the close 
of the war, Governor Chittenden again 
removed his family to Williston, where 
he spent the remainder of his active and 
useful life. Advanced in years and de- 
clining in health, in the summer of 1797 
he resigned the office of governor, which 
he had held for 18 years, and died the 
same season, August the 25th, in the 69th 
year of his age, beloved by his family and 
friends and sincerely esteemed and la- 
mented by the people of Vermont. 

As already remarked, Governor Chit- 
tenden possessed in an eminent degree, 
precisely those qualifications, which fitted 
him for the sphere in which he was called 
upon to act. He had not, indeed, enjoyed 
many of the advantages of education, but 
his want of education was amply com- 
pensated by the possession of a strong and 
active mind, which at the time he emi- 
grated to Vermont, was matured by age, 
practised to business, and enriched by a 
careful observance of men and things. 
His knowledge was practical rather than 
theoretic. He was regular in his habits — ■ 
plain and simple in his manners — averse 
to ostentation of equipage or dress, and 
he cared little for the luxuries, the blan- 
dishments or the etiquette of refined so- 
ciety. In short, though he was destitute 
of many of the qualifications now deemed 
essential in a statesman, he possessed all 
that were necessary, and none that were 
superfluous, in the times in which he 
lived, and was probably far better fitted 
to be the leader and governor of the in- 
dependent, dauntless and hardy, but un- 
cultivated settlers of Vermont, than would 
have been a man of more theoretic knowl- 
edge, or polite accomplishments. 



upon this occasion, request your Honor to accept, 
for your past services, all that a noble and generous 
mind can give, or wish to receive ,— their gratitude 
and warmest, thanks ; and it is their earnest wish 
that, in your advanced age, and retirement from the 
arduous task of public life, you may enjoy all th£ 
blessings of domestic ease. I am, may it please 
your Honor, (by order and in behalf of the House,) 
with the greatest respect, your most obedient, 
humble servant. Gideon Olin, Speaker .” — Journal 
of the Legislature for 1789, page 29. 

The next, year Mr. Chittenden was elected gov- 
emor by the people, and continued to hold the 
office till hia resignation, a little before his death, 
as above stated. * 



HIS LAST SPEECH, 



Gov. Chittenden met the legislature of 
Vermont, for the last time, at the October 
session in 1796, and the following speech, 
which is alike characterized by simplicity, 
sound sense, and a paternal regard for the 
welfare of the people, was the last which 
he ever delivered before that body. His 
advice with regard to the moral character 
of those who are candidates for office, 
would not be amiss at the present period. 
“ Gentlemen of the Council and Assembly : — 

So well known to you are the manifold 
favors and blessings, bestowed on us as a 
people, by the Great Ruler of the uni- 
verse, that it would be unnecessary for 
me to recapitulate them. I would, there- 
fore, only observe, that, but a few years 
since, we were without constitution, law, 
or government';— in a state of anarchy 
and confusion; at war with a potent for- 
eign power; opposed by a powerful 
neighboring state ; discountenanced by 
the Congress ; distressed by internal dis- 
sentions ; — all our landed property in im- 
minent danger and without the means of 
defence. 

Now yonr eyes behold the happy day, 
when we are in the full and uninterrupt- 
ed enjoyment of a well regulated gov- 
ernment, suited to the situation and o-e- 
nius of the people, acknowledged by 'all 
the powers of the earth, supported by 
the Congress, — at peace with our sister 
states, among ourselves and with the 
world. 

From whence did these great blessings 
come? From God. Are they not worth 
enjoying? They surely are. Does it not 
become us as a people to improve them, 
that we may have reason to hope that 
they may be continued to us and trans- 
mitted to posterity? It certainly does. 

What are the most likely means, to be 
taken by us as a people, to obtain this 
great end ?— To be a faithful, virtuous 
and industrious and moral people. Does 
it not become us a legislature, to take 
every method in our power, to encourage 
virtue, industry, morality, religion and 
learning ? — I think it does. Is there any 
better method, that can be taken by us, 
to answer this purpose, than by our own 
example; and having a sacred regard to 
virtue, industry, integrity and morality, 
in all our appointments of executive and 
judicial officers ? 

This is the day we have appointed to 
nominate all our subordinate executive 
and judicial officers, throughout the state 
for the present year. The people by free 
suffrages, have given us the power, and 
in us they have placed their confidence j 
— and to God, to them, and to our own 
consciences we are answerable. Suffer 
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me then as a father, as a friend, and as a 
lover of this people, and as one, whose 
x voice cannot be much longer heard here, 
to instruct you, in all your appointments, 
to have regard to none but those who 
maintain a good moral character — men of 
integrity, and distinguished for wisdom 
and abilities ; in doing this, you will en- 
courage virtue, which is the glory of a 
nation, and discountenance and discour- 
age vice and profaneness, which are a re- 
proach to any people.”* 



Section II. 

Legislative proceedings in Vermont from 
the year 1797 to 18J2. 

The popularity of governor Chittenden 
and the certainty of his re-election, had 
hitherto prevented any serious efforts be- 
ing made to bring forward other candi- 
dates for that office. But, by his resignation 
and death, the political parties in Vermont 
were relieved from the restraints of his 
influence, and new motives were laid be- 
fore them to arouse their activity and ex- 
ertions. The two great parties had al- 
ready adopted the terms federal and re- 
publican as the mottos of their respective 
standards, and frorn this period no means 
•were left unemployed which were sup- 
posed to be calculated to increase their 
respective influence and numbers. 

The republican party were believed to 
favor the principles of the French revolu- 
tion, and to be desirous of rendering the 
government of the Union more democratic, 
while the federalists were accuse^ of par- 
tiality to Great Britain and of a wish to 
make the government of the United States 
more independent of the people and mon- 
archical in its principles. The great mass 
of both these political parties undoubted- 
ly had the good of their country at heart 
and differed but little in their views of 
the proper means of promoting it. But, 
by the influence and arts of designing pol- 
iticians and demagogues these slight dif- 
ferences were, in time, so magnified and 
distorted as to produce the most violent an- 
imosities among friends and neighbors. 

At the 'meeting of the Vermont assem- 
bly in October, 1797, it was found that 
no governor had been elected by the peo- 
ple, but that Isaac Tichenor, then chief- 
justice of the state had received the lar- 
gest number of votes. The choice then 
devolving upon the general assembly, 
Mr. Tichenor was elected by a large maj- 
ority. He entered upon the duties of his 
office by making a speech to the legisla- 



MR. TICHENOR ELECTED GOVERNOR. 



ture, and thus introducing into Vermont 
the custom of the other states. In his 
speech he applauded the state and federal 
constitutions, fully approved of the meas- 
ures of Washington’s administration, and 
expressed his entire confidence in the 
abilities and integrity of Mr. Adams, who 
was then President of the United States. 
The sentiments of the speech were deci- 
dedly the sentiments of the federal party. 

To this speech the legislature returned 
a respectful answer in which they say 
“we are not disposed to call in question 
the wisdom or integrity of those, who 
have been concerned in the administra- 
tion of the general government, nor to 
withhold confidence where it ought to be 
inspired ; but give support and energy to 
every measure, which, in our opinion, will 
secure, or promote the national prosperity.” 
The two political parties were distinctly 
formed, but they had not yet reached 
that state of insolence and acrimony, 
which they were afterwards to exhibit, 
and in the transaction of the public busi- 
ness, the public good was yet obviously 
paramount to the promotion of party in- 
fluence and power. 

In October, 1798, the legislature met 
at Vergennes. Mr. Tichenor was re-elect- 
ed governor by a large majority. The 
country was now much agitated on ac- 
count of the insolent and lawless proceed- 
ings of the French — their refusal to receive 
American ambassadors and their demand 
of tribute under the name of a loan; 
and the governor, in his speech, express- 
ed the strongest disapprobation of their 
policy and proceedings. The house re- 
turned an answer, imbued with the same 
spirit of hostility to the French ; and both 
were in the highest tone of what was 
called federalism. 

Early in the session a committee was 
appointed to draw up an address to the 
President of the United States, which 
was soon after adopted by a vote of yeas, 
129, and nays, 23. In this address the 
principles and proceedings of the French 
were treated with much asperity. It ex- 
pressed the entire confidence of the legis- 
lature in the president, and the fullest 
approbation of the measures of his ad- 
ministration, and declared the willing- 
ness of Vermont to take up arms, if ne- 
cessary, for the defence of the country 
against the rapacity of the French. To 
this address, Mr. Adams afterwards re^ 
turned a very polite and respectful an- 
swer, in which he complimented the 
people of Vermont for their patriotism 
and virtue, and expressed the high satis- 
faction derived from the assurance of 
their approbation. 



* Journal of the Gen. Assembly for 1796. p. 98. 
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It was during this session, that pro- 
scription, on account of political opinion, 
was first practised in the distribution of 
the civil offices in Vermont. Israel Smith, 
who had held the office of chief justice of 
the state, and who was a man of uncor- 
rupted integrity and virtue, was dropped 
on account of his attachment to the re- 
publican party, and another person cho- 
sen chief justice in his stead. For all 
the important offices, the selections were 
made from those who were of the most 
decided federal principles, and with the 
avowed design of encouraging the sup- 
porters of Mr. Adams, and of checking 
the progress of democracy. 

After the appointment of the various 
officers for the current year, the political 
inflammation subsided, and the assembly 
proceeded in the remaining business of 
the session with their usual industry and 
good sense. It was during this session 
that application was made by some Indian 
chiefs in Canada, for compensation for 
lands which they claimed in Vermont.* 
Their claim embraced nearly the whole of 
the present counties of Addison, Chit- 
tenden, Franklin and Grand Isle. The 
subject was referred to a committee, who 
reported that the lands claimed had, in 
their opinion, formerly belonged to said 
Indians, but whether their title had ever 
been extinguished by purchase, conquest, 
dereliction of occupancy, or in any other 
way they could not ascertain. The legis- 
lature supported the Indian agents during 
their attendance, gave them a hundred 
dollars in token of friendship, and they 
returned to their tribes well pleased with 
their present success, and hoping to suc- 
ceed still better another season. 

A proposal came before the legislature 
at this session from the state of Massa- 
chusetts for an amendment of the con- 
stitution of the United States, providing 
that no person, who was not a natural 
born citizen, or a citizen of the United 
States at the time of the declaration of in- 
dependence, should be eligible to the office 
of president, or vice-president,] or of sen- 
ator or representative in Congress. This 
proposal was agreeable to the sentiments 
oftlie assembly, and was adopted by a vote 
of 152 yeas, and only five in the negative 

In October, 1799, the legislature met 
at Windsor. The spirit of opposition to 
French principles and measures, contin- 
ued to run high. The speech of gover- 
nor Tichenor highly applauded the ener- 
getic measures of Mr. Adams for putting 
* stop to the aggressions of the French 

* This application was addressed to the governor 
and was signed by twenty individuals calling them- 
«elves chiefs. It may be found in the Journal of 
the General Assembly, for 1798, page 108. 
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upon our commerce, and expressed the 
fullest approbation of the measures of his 
administration. The assembly in their 
answer to this speech, reciprocated the 
same sentiments, and congratulated His 
Excellency on account of the prosperity 
and felicity of the state under his adminis- 
tration. In the appointment of civil offi- 
cers, the assembly proceeded with more 
moderation than they had done the pre- 
ceding year ; they did not however see 
fit to replace those, who had been drop- 
ped on account of their attachment to 
the republican party. 

At this session the governor communi- 
cated to the assembly the result of his in- 
quiries respecting the claims of the In- 
dians to lands in Vermont; which was, 
that the said claims, if they ever existed, 
were fully extinguished by the treaty be- 
tween France and Great Britain, in 1763, 
and that- subsequently made between 
Great Britain and the United States in 
1783. A resolution to that effect was ac- 
cordingly adopted by the assembly and 
communicated to the chiefs of the six na- 
tions of Indians inhabiting Lower Can- 
ada.* * The questions which occasioned 
the most excitement and debate related 
to sundry resolutions, which had been 
passed by the assemblies of Virginia and 
Kentucky, condemning the proceedings 
of Congress in passing the alien and 
sedition laws, and declaring individual 
states to be the legal judges of the consti- 
tutionality of the acts of Congress, and 
of the obligation of the state to yield 
obedience to them. 

Resolutions were passed by the assem- 
bly of Vermont, expressing the most de- 
cided disappprobation of the sentiments 
contained in the resolutions from Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. They declared that 
u it belongs not to state legislatures to de- 
cide on the constitutionality of the laws, 
made by the general government, this 
power being exclusively vested in the ju- 
diciary courts of the union.” On the 
passage of these resolutions the yeas were 
104, and nays, 52, which clearly shows 
the strength of the two political parties in 
Vermont, the federalists all being in fa- 
vor of their adoption, and the republicans 
all in the opposition. The minority on 
this occasion entered a formal protest up- 
on the journals of the assembly, assign- 
ing twelve reasons for their dissent from 
the majority. This protest was signed 
by thirty-three of those who had voted in 
the negative. 

This year a serious difficulty had arisen 
between the government of Vermont and 

* Journal of the General Assembly, for 1799; p. 
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that of Canada, respecting one John 
Gregg, who had been arrested in Canada 
by some persons from Vermont, and 
drowned, while in their custody, in lake 
Champlain. These persons were indict- 
ed before the court at Montreal and the 
governor of Canada demanded of the gov- 
ernor of Vermont that they should be giv- 
en up, to be tried for the supposed murder. 
After considerable correspondence and 
discussion, the matter was finally adjusted 
to the satisfaction and credit of both par- 
ties; and when the correspondence and 
result was laid before the Legislature, that 
body entertained so high a sense of the 
services of Governor Tichenor on the 
occasion that they passed a resolution ap- 
proving of his conduct, and requesting 
him to inform the governor of Canada that 
they entertained “ a very high sense of 
the liberal, candid and delicate manner in 
which that unhappy affair had, from its 
commencement to its termination, been 
treated by his predecessor and^ him.* 
Their conduct, when our sense thereof is 
known to our fellow citizens, must tend to 
increase the general desire for the contin- 
uance of a mutual, free, and amicable in- 
tercourse with the country over which he 
presides. ”t 

In October, 1800,, the legislature met 
at Middlebury. The political excitement 
had. apparently much subsided. In his 
speech, Governor Tichenor urged the at- 
tention of the assembly to the. particular 
affairs of the state, but alluded to the ad- 
ministrations of Washington and Adams, 
in terms of the highest approbation. The 
answer which the assembly returned was 
mild, moral and sentimental ; expressive 
of the difficulties of legislation, and the 
danger of being governed by passion or 
prejudice. The common' business of the 
state was transacted without the violence 
of party spirit, and several of the officers 
who were displaced on account of their 
republicanism in 1798, were re-appointed. 

Another election of president of the Uni- 
ted States was soon to take place. It was 
known that a majority of the Vermont 
assembly were in favor of the re-election 
of Mr. Adams ; the republican members 
therefore introduced a bill providing for 
the choice of electors by districts, think- 
ing that method might prove more favour- 
able to Mr. Jefferson, the republican can- 
didate, than their appointment in the usu- 
al way by the council and assembly, or 
by any general ticket. After a long dis- 



*Gov. Robert Presscott was governor of Canada 
when Gregg was taken, but was succeeded by Sir 
Robert S. Millnes before the difficulty was settled' 

jSee Journal of General Assembly for 1799, p. 64. 
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cussion this bill was finally rejected by a 
vote of 95 to 73. By this vote it appeared 
that the republican party had, considera- 
bly increased during the past year, and 
that the majority on the side of the feder- 
alists amounted to oiily twenty two. 

The Indians having been so well sup- 
ported and paid at their former attendance 
upon the legislature, again attended and 
urged their claims to lands in Vermont. 
The governor informed them that the as- 
sembly had decided that they had no title 
or just claim to any lands in Vermont — 
that the assembly had voted to give them 
$50 to defray their expenses on their re- 
turn to their own nations — but that no 
more money would be given them, either to 
purchase their claims, or to defray their ex- 
penses. These decided measures brought 
the affair with the Indians to a close. 
During this session was also passed an act 
incorporating and establishing a college 
at Middlebury by a vote of 117 to 51. 

The events of 1801, gave a new aspect 
to political affairs. Mr. Adams lost the 
election, and after repeated trials, Mr. 
Jefferson was elected President of the 
United States, by a majority of one vote. 
He entered upon the duties of the office 
on the 4th of March, and in his inaugural 
address, he disclaimed the principles of 
political intolerance, urged those of can- 
dor and magnanimity, and declared that 
the difference of political opinions was 
not a difference of principles. Notwith- 
standing the apparent diversity of senti- 
ment with regard to the federal constitu- 
tion and government, “ we are,” said he, 

“ all federalists, we are all republicans.” 

By so frank an avowal of his political 
opinions and intentions, the candid of all 
parties were led to believe that party fac- 
tions and animosities were about to come 
to an end, and that all would now unite 
in support of the federal government. > 
This was the case in Vermont. But a 
short time, however, elapsed before the 
United States attorney and marshal, for 
the district of Vermont, were removed 
from office, and their places filled by per* 
sons of decided republican sentiments. 
Similar changes were made in other states, 
and it was now believed that Mr. Jef- 
ferson, notwithstanding his professions, .. 
would make his own political sentiments 
a necessary qualification for office. 

In this state of public affairs, the legis- 
lature of Vermont met at Newbury in 
October, 1801. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the republican party now had 
a majority of about twenty, and it was 
now generally supposed that they would 
adopt the same course pursued by the . 
federalists in 1798, and make all the ap- 
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pointments to office from their own polit- 
ical party. But this was not the case. 
Three new judges were appointed for the 
supreme court ; but they were not select- 
ed on account of their political opinions, 
but on account of their supposed qualifi- 
cations for the office. In the other ap- 
pointments, they followed the customary 
method of regarding the county nomina- 
tions, and looked rather to the qualifica- 
tions of the candidate than to his political 
opinions. The customary business of 
legislation was pursued with diligence, 
calmness and impartiality. 

In 1798, the federalists had introduced 
the custom of addressing the President of 
the United States, and the republican 
party, having now gained the ascendancy, 
thought it necessary to imitate the exam- 
ple, by a respectful address to Mr. Jeffer- 
son. A committee was appointed, and an 
address reported, expressive of strong at- 
tachment to the constitution, and to the 
person and political opinions of the Presi- 
dent, but containing no reflections upon 
the former administration. When this 
address was brought before the house for 
their adoption, the federalists proposed a 
trifling alteration in some of Jhe expres- 
sions, which the opposite party supposed 
was designed to prevent any address be- 
ing made. A debate now arose about 
words and phrases, which gradually in- 
creased in power and violence, till the 
spirit of party was wrought almost to 
phren 7,y and madness. This debate was 
continued on three successive days, and 
ten times were votes taken upon it by 
yeas and nays. At length, after some 
slight alterations, the address was finally 
adopted by a vote of 86 yeas to 59 nays.* 

In October, 1802, the legislature met at 
Burlington, and Mr. Tichenor was found 
to be re-elected governor by a respectable 
majority. In his speech, he adverted to 
the alarming progress of party spirit, and 
to the dangers to be apprehended from it 
to our political institutions. The house, 
as usual, appointed a committee who re- 
ported an answer to the speech. This 
answer was intended not only as an an- 
swer to the governor, but a declaration of 
the sentiments of the house with regard 
to the present and preceding administra- 
tions of the general government. It was 
written in a peculiar style, abounding in 
sly insinuations, fulsome adulation, and 
ambiguous paragraphs. The debate upon 
this answer was warm and spirited, but 
it was finally adopted, without alteration, 
by a vote of 93 to 85. The minority en- 
tered upon the journals of the house a 

* See Journal of the General Assembly for 1801, 
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protest against this answer, signed by 59 
members. 

After this business was disposed of, and 
to prevent similar occasions of excite- 
ment, one of the members gravely intro- 
duced a motion to recommend that the 
governor should not hereafter make a, for- 
mal speech. This motion was, however, 
decided in the negative, and happily no 
other business was brought forward which 
was calculated to arouse the prejudices or 
inflame the minds of the members. The 
republican majority was evidently less 
than it was the preceding year, and did 
not venture to hazard the adoption of vio- 
lent or proscriptive measures. The ap- 
pointments were mostly made from the 
republican party, but the business of the 
session was generally managed with pru- 
dence and moderation. 

In 1803, the legislature met at West- 
minster. Every part of the country was 
now agitated by political intrigues and 
debates. Tbe governor opened the ses- 
sion, as usual, with a speech ; but he 
carefully avoided political questions, and 
called the attention of the legislature im- 
mediately to the business of the state. 
A committee was appointed, who reported 
an answer to his excellency’s speech, 
which was adopted without debate, and 
nothing occurred to call up the feelings 
of party, till the appointment of civil offi- 
cers came on. The republicans had a 
small majority in the house, aud they now 
resolved to employ it in weakening their 
opponents. Several of the judges were 
displaced, and men of more approved re- 
publican principles appointed in their 
places, and the work of proscription, on 
account of political opinions, was now 
carried farther than it was by the federal- 
ists in 1798. 

The subject of banks first came before 
the legislature at this session. Petitions 
were received from Windsor and Burling- 
ton to be allowed to establish banks in 
those towns ; and bills passed the house 
of representatives granting the privileges 
prayed for, but they were returned by the 
governor and council non-concurred in, 
accompanied by eight reasons against 
banking, which were entered on the jour- 
nal.* The matter was then referred to 
the next session of the legislature. It 
was expected that proposals would be re- 
ceived from Congress, d wring this session, 
to amend the constitution of the United 
States, so as to oblige the electors to dis- 
tinguish, on the votesgiven in, the person 
intended for president from the one in- 
tended for vice president. As it was sup- 

* See Journal of General Assembly. 1803, n. 235. 
Also article on Banks, Chap. VII. 
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posedthat the adoption of this amendment 
would secure the re-election of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, the republican members were ex- 
tremely anxious to act upon it before they 
adjourned. But, finding that it would 
require the session to be protracted to an 
unreasonable length, they decided upon 
an adjourned meeting, to be held at Wind- 
sor, on the last Tuesday of January. 

In January, 1804, the legislature met at 
Windsor, according to adjournment, and 
the proposed amendment was laid before 
them. After some debate, the amend- 
ment was adopted by the assembly, yeas 
93, nays 64. This same question was be- 
fore the legislature in 1799, and was 
passed in the affirmative, by a vote of 94 
to 42. In this case, all the federalists vo- 
ted in favor of the proposed alteration, and 
all the republicans against; but, in 1804, 
all the republicans were in favor of the 
amendment, and all the federalists op- 
posed to it. Thus it appears that both 
parties had totally changed their votes in 
the course of four years, and that they 
had either changed their principles, or 
that they acted without principle. 

In October, 1804, the legislature held 
their annual session at Rutland. At this 
session, another proposal for amending 
the constitution of the United States came 
before the assembly. This originated in 
Massachusetts, and its object was to ap- 
portion the representatives from the sev- 
eral states according to the number of free 
white inhabitants, to the exclusion of 
those elected on account of the slaves in 
any state. The committee, to whom this 
subject was referred, reported that “ the 
amendment proposed would materially 
affect that part of the constitution which 
was the result of a spirit of compromise, 
and would have a tendency to destroy 
that union among the states, so essential 
to our national prosperity,” and the pro- 
posal was rejected by a vote of 106 to 76. 
The customary business of the session 
was transacted with expedition and pro- 
priety. Complaint having been made, 
that the judges of the supreme court had 
taken illegal fees, a committee was ap- 
pointed, towards the close of the session, 
to inquire into the subject. The commit- 
tee reported the facts, and that in their 
opinion, fees had been taken agreeably to 
the fee bill. The house accepted the re- 
port, so far as it related to the facts, but 
not as to the opinion given of the legality 
of the proceedings of the judges. The 
legislature then adjourned, leaving the 
matter in this state of indecision. 

In October, 1805, the assembly met at 
Danville. The governor’s speech related 
principally to the internal affairs of the 
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state, and, neither that, nor the answer, 
which was returned by the assembly, was 
calculated to arouse party feelings, or af- 
ford subjects of conti^versy. The com- 
plaint against the judges for taking ille- 
gal fees was again taken up, and occupied 
the assembly for several days, and gave 
rise to much warm debate. It was, how- 
ever, finally M Resolved, That it is the 
sense of this house, that the fees taken by 
the judges of the supreme court were 
taken with upright views, and that no 
further order ought to be taken on the 
subject.” This resolution was passed by 
a vote of 100 to' 82. 

At this session, two more proposals for 
amending the constitution of the United 
States came before the legislature. One 
from North Carolina, having for its object 
to empower Congress to pass a law to 
prevent the further importation of slaves 
into the United States ; and the other from 
Kentucky, the object of which was to di- 
minish the powers of the United States 
courts. The former proposal was adopted 
by the assembly without debate or oppo- 
sition, and the latter was referred to the 
next session of the legislature. An act 
was passed at this session, empowering 
the governor to take measures for ascer- 
taining the true north line of the state, 
and another act fixing upon Montpelier as 
the permanent seat of the government of 
the state, from and after the year 1808. 

The next session of the legislature was 
held at Middlebury, in October, 1806. 
Mr. Tichenor was again re-elected gover- 
nor by a respectable majority, notwith- 
standing the efforts made by the republi- 
can party to prevent it. His opponents, 
however, had a considerable majority in 
the assembly, and in their answer to the 
governor’s speech, they did not attempt 
to conceal their hostility to the measures 
which he had recommended. When the 
resolutions from Kentucky, which had 
been laid over by the former assembly, 
came up, the house resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole, and after some 
debate, adopted the proposed amendment 
by a vote of 148 to 34 ; thus manifesting 
their desire to increase their own powers 
by diminishing those of the general gov* 
eminent. It being reported that Mr. Jef- 
ferson intended to retire to private life at 
the close of his first term of office, the 
assembly drew up a respectful address to 
him, which was intended to induce him 
to become a candidate for re-election. 
An act was also passed at this session es- 
tablishing a state bank, consisting of two 
branches, one at Woodstock, and the oth- 
er at Middlebury.* • ; 

* See article on Banks, Chap. VII. 
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In October, 1807, the legislature met at 
Woodstock, and, on counting the votes, 
Israel Smith, the republican candidate, 
was found to be elected governor in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Tichenor. In his speech, 
the governor confined his remarks to the 
internal affairs of, the state, and particu- 
larly suggested such alterations in the 
criminal jurisprudence of the state, as to 
substitute confinement to hard labor in 
the place of corporal punishment. In 
conformity to these suggestions, an act 
was passed during the session establish- 
ing a state penitentiary at Windsor, and 
making the necessary appropriations for 
carrying it into effect. 

The legislature assembled for the first 
time at Montpelier, the established capi- 
tal of the state, in October, 1808. Mr. 
Tichenor was elected governor, in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Smith, who had held the 
office the preceding year. In his speech, 
he expressed a decided disapprobation of 
the leading measures of Mr. Jefferson’s 
administration. The republicans having 
a majority in the assembly, returned an 
answer, in which they expressed the full- 
est confidence in the president, and a 
hearty approval of his measures. No sub- 
ject of uncommon interest was brought 
forward at this session, and the ordinary 
business was disposed of in the usual 
manner. 

In 1809, the republican party succeeded 
in electing Jonas Galusha governor, in 
opposition to Mr. Tichenor, who had filled 
that office with fidelity for eleven years. 
The governor’s speech, and the reply to 
it by the assembly, were expressive of the 
political opinions entertained by the re- 
publican party generally throughout the 
union. At this session, an address was 
adopted, congratulating James Madison 
upon his elevation to the presidency. A 
proposed amendment to the federal con- 
stitution, from Virginia, also came before 
the assembly, the object of which was to 
enable state legislatures to remove their 
senators in Congress from office, when 
they should deem it expedient. The 
amendment was, however, rejected by a 
majority of the house. 

In 181.0, Mr. Galusha was re-elected 
governor of the state, and the republican 
party had a decided majority in the gen- 
eral assembly. Though the spirit of party 
was running high, the governor’s speech 
and the answer to it were in a concilia- 
tory tone, and the usual business of the 
session was transacted with due regard to 
the public good. An act was passed, mak- 
ing the bills of the Vermont state bank a 
lawful tender in payment of all land taxes 
granted at that session of the legislature. 



GREAT FRESHET. 



Israel Smith, the fourth governor of 
Vermont, died this year, at Rutland. He 
settled in this state at an early period, in 
the practice of law, and soon rose to emi- 
nence in his profession. In 1797, he was 
elected chief justice of the supreme court 
of Vermont ; in 1801, was chosen repre- 
sentative in Congress ; in 1803, senator 
in Congress, and in 1807 governor of the 
state. He was a man of the purest mor- 
als, the strictest integrity, and filled all 
the stations he occupied honorably to 
himself, and usefully to the public. 

The year 1811 was distinguished by 
one of the most remarkable freshets known 
in Vermont. It occurred on the 22d of 
July. Dark clouds came over from the 
south-west, and the rain soon began to 
descend in such torrents that every rill 
was swelled into the magnitude of a river,, 
and foaming cataracts were formed where- 
ordinarily no water was to be seen. The 
deluge of water rushed onward with such: 
impetuosity that hardly any thing could 
withstand its force. The heaviest part of 
the storm descended upon the counties of 
Rutland and Windsor, in which counties 
probably two-thirds of the mills and 
bridges were swept away, and immense 
other damage done by tile destruction of 
buildings, fences, crops, &c. The effects 
of that freshet are visible at this time, af- 
ter a lapse of 30 years.* 

Jonas Galusha, who was again elected 
governor, opened bis speech to the legis- 
lature by the following candid remark: 
“ When we realize the greatness of the 
trust reposed in us by so many thousands 
of our fellow citizens, to direct, as their 
faithful representatives, the affairs of the 
state, in which the happiness of each in- 
dividual claims equal regard, and the 
rights of all claim the same protection and 
support, we shall feel it our indispensable 
duty to lay aside all party prejudices, and 
suffer ourselves to be actuated by no oth- 
er motives than those which coincide with 
individual justice, and the greatest gen- 
eral good.” The same sentiment was 
reciprocated in the beginning of the an- 
swer to the speech, but was lost sight of 
in the subsequent part, and a liberal share 
of obloquy cast upon the federalists. This 
year another proposal for amending the 
constitution of the United States came 
before the assembly. This amendment 



* The author well remembers this storm, and he 
well recollects its effect upon a small brook which 
ran near his father’s house, in Bridgewater in the 
county of Windsor. This stream, which would or- 
dinarily run through an orifice 3 inches in diameter, 
was so much swollen as to be from one to two rods 
wide ; and, along the fniddle of the channel, from 4 
to 5 feet deep, running at the same time with great 
rapidity. 
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declared that any citizen, who should ac- 
cept any title of nobility or honor, or any 
pension or emolument, from any foreign 
power, without the consent of Congress, 
should cease to be a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States. This amendment the assem- 
bly agreed to recommend by a unanim- 
ous vote. The year 1812 is memorable 
on account of the declaration of war by 
the United States against Great Britain. 
We shall not attempt to give the particu- 
lars of this war, and still it will probably 
be expected that we should at least give 
a sketch of the transactions within our 
own borders, and in which our own citi- 
zens were more particularly concerned ; 
and this we shall endeavor to do in the 
following section. 



Section 111. 

Legislative proceedings from 1812 to 1815 

— War with Great Britain — Events on 

Lake Champlain— Battle at Plattsburgh. 

Our limits will by no means permit us 
to investigate the causes by which the 
United States were led to engage in the 
second war with Great Britain, nor to 
mention any of the events of that war, ex- 
cepting such as transpired in our immedi- 
ate vicinity. Causes of complaint had ex- 
isted for several years, which, as early as 
1809, led to the passage of a law by Con- 
gress, interdicting all commercial inter- 
course with Great Britain. On the 3d of 
April, 1812, Congress laid an embargo 
upon all the shipping within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States for 90 days, and 
on the 18th of June following, an act was 
passed declaring war with Great Britain. 
On the passage of this act the vote stood 
as follows ; in the house of representa- 
tives yeas 79, nays 49, and in the senate 
yeas 19, nays 13. The principal causes 
which led to the adoption of this measure 
were declared to be “ the impressment of 
American seamen by the British — the 
plundering of American commerce, and 
the British orders in council.” 

In October, 1812, the legislature of 
Vermont assembled at Montpelier. In 
his speech, Governor Galusha urged the 
assembly to second the measures of the 
general government — provide the means 
for the defence of our own citizens, and 
for sustaining our national rights and 
honor. The assembly returned an answer 
fully concurring in the sentiments of the 
governor ; but thinking the exigencies of 
the times demanded a more explicit avow- 
al, Mr. Rich introduced the following 
resolution : 

^ Resolved , That the constituted author- 



MR. RICH'S RESOLUTION- 



ities of our country having declared war 
between the United States and Great 
Britain and her dependencies, it is our 
duty* as citizens, to support the measure, 
otherwise we shall identify ourselves with 
the enemy , ivith no other distinction than 
that of locality. We, therefore, pledge 
ourselves to each other, and to our gov- 
ernment, that with our individual exer- 
tions, our examples, and influence, we 
will support our government and country 
in the present contest ; and rely on the 
Great Arbiter of events for a favorable 
result.” 

This resolution was discussed for sev- 
eral days, and with much warmth, and 
various attempts were made by the feder- 
alists to modify it, by striking out or al- 
tering the part in italic, but without suc- 
cess, and it was finally passed in its origi- 
nal form, by a vote of 128 to 79. But the 
minority were not silent. They entered 
their protest upon the journals of the 
house, in which they acknowledge them- 
selves under the most sacred obligation 
to yield a prompt and faithful obedience 
to every law of Congress, and to support 
with their lives all that is dear to free- 
men, the independence of their country; 
yet they declare the resolution to be sub- 
versive of the true principles of a repub- 
lican government. They likewise ex- 
pressed their disapprobation of the leading 
measures of the national administration, 
and pronounced the declaration of war to 
be premature and impolitic. The major- 
ity, however, proceeded to act up to the 
spirit of their resolve, and passed a law 
prohibiting all intercourse between the 
people of Vermont and Canada, without 
a permit from the governor, under a pen- 
alty of $1000 fine, and seven years con- 
finement at hard labor in the state’s pris- 
on. They also passed an act exempting 
the persons and property of the militia, 
while in actual service, from attachment; 
an act, laying a tax of one cent per acre 
on the lands in the state, in addition to 
the usual assessments, and other acts re- 
lating to the detaching and paying of the 
militia. 

These legislative regulations proving 
oppressive to the people, many of the sup- 
porters of the war abandoned the republi- 
can ranks, and went over to the opposi- 
tion. As the elections in 1813 approach- 
ed, both parties exerted to the utmost 
every means in their power, the one to 
gain and the other to preserve the ascen- 
dancy. When the assembly came togeth- 
er in October, it was found that neither 
candidate for governor had been elected 
by the people. On attempting a choice 
by the assembly, they were found to b& 
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divided into two parties exactly equal. 
After much manreuvreing and several tri- 
als, Martin Chittenden, the federal candi- 
date, was elected by a small majority. 
The sentiments of the governor’s speech, 
and of the answer to it, were in the high- 
est tone of federalism, and consequently 
in direct opposition to the war and the 
measures of the general government. The 
minority, 75 in number, however, protest- 
ed against these sentiments, and entered 
their reasons upon the journals of the 
house. 

The federalists having now the ascen- 
dancy, nearly all the appointments to 
office were made from that party : after 
which the legislature proceeded to repeal 
the several laws before mentioned, which 
had been enacted the preceding year. The 
spirit of party was now wrought up to the 
highest pitch, and the parties did not hes- 
itate to brand each other with the oppro- 
brious names of tories, traitors, and ene- 
mies to their country. The enmity was 
such as to destroy the harmony and inter- 
course of families and neighbors, and at 
times they seemed to be on the eve of pro- 
ceeding to open hostilities. 

The smuggling business led to frequent 
encounters between the smugglers and 
custom-house officers, during the war and 
the non-intercourse which preceded it, in 
some of which blood was shed and lives 
lost. The first serious affray of this kind 
took place on Winooski river, at Burling- 
ton, in 1808, between a party in the em- 
ploy of the custom department and a 
smuggling vessel called the Black Snake. 
In this encounter, two men were killed 
by the smugglers. The smugglers were, 
however, taken and tried by a special 
court at Burlington. Dean, one of them, 
was executed, and the others, excepting 
Day who was discharged, were sentenced 
to the state prison. Franklin county 
was the scene of frequent skirmishes. 
The smugglers usually travelled in the 
night, and went in so large companies and 
so well armed, as to make it very danger- 
ous business for the custom-house officers 
to interrupt them. Similar disturbances 
were common all along our northern 
frontier. 

About the first of September, 1813, Mr. 
Samuel Beach, of Canaan, in the north- 
east corner of the state, had a permit from 
the governor, to go into Canada to repair 
a mill-dam. He sent forward his work- 
men with a team, which was taken from 
them by John Dennett and others, and 
driven back. Beach, in attempting to re- 
cover his team, was fired upon by Dennett 
and killed. Dennett and his associates 
were taken and confined in jail, from 



which he escaped in January following to 
the neighboring forests, where he contin- 
ued till the next August, when he was 
retaken, but not till after he was mortally 
wounded by his pursuers. It appeared 
that Dennett resisted, and was shot while 
attempting to kill Mr. Morgan, by a Mr. 
Sperry, another of the pursuers. 

In the summer of 1812, some prepara- 
tions were made on lake Champlain, to 
oppose the naval force of the British. 
Nothing, however, occurred on the lake 
worthy of notice till the 2d of June 1813. 
On that day the Growler and Eagle sail- 
ed from Plattsburg under the command of 
Lieut. Smith in pursuit of some British 
gun-boats which had made their appear- 
ance on the lake. On the following morn- 
ing, when near the Canada line, they were 
led, in pursuit of the boats, into shoal wa- 
ter near the shore, where the Eagle groun- 
ded and became unmanageable, and, after 
four hours hard fighting, the Growler 
was obliged to surrender to the British. 
On the 30th of July, a detachment of the 
British, about 1400 strong, landed at Platts- 
burgh, where they destroyed the Amer- 
ican barracks, estimated to be worth 
$25,000, and much other property, both 
public and private. The public stores 
having been previously removed to Bur- 
lington, the enemy proceeded thither and 
fired a few shot upon the town, but, as 
soon as the cannon began to play upon 
them from the shore, they retired. 

Outhe 20th of August, the Americans 
had equipped a naval force upon lake 
Champlain, consisting of the President, 
carrying 12 guns, Com. Preble 11, Mont- 
gomery, 11, Frances, 6, and two gun-boats 
and six scows, carrying one gun each, 
making in the whole 48 guns. With this 
force Com. Macdonough sailed from Bur- 
lington to the line in September, and of- 
fered battle to the enemy, but they de- 
clined and retired into Canada. The 
northern army was assembled at Burling- 
ton under the command of Gen. FI amp- 
ton and consisted of about 4000 men. 
Early in September this army was em- 
barked at Burlington, and landed at Cum- 
berland Head, near Plattsburgh. On the 
9th, they proceeded to Cliazy, and attack- 
ed the enemy’s advanced post at Odle- 
town. 

Finding it impracticable to make his 
way into Canada, by that route, Hamp- 
ton returned to Champlain, and took the 
route to Chateauguay, where he arrived 
on the 25th. Col. Clark was in the mean 
time detached, and ordered to attack a 
small British force at St. Armand, on Mis- 
sisco Bay. He found the enemy drawn 
up under Major Powel, but wholly unex- 
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pecting an attack by land, and, after an 
action of ten minutes, they surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war. The Amer- 
ican force engaged was 102, and the num- 
ber of prisoners taken and sent to Bur- 
lington, was 101. Nine of the enemy 
were killed, and 14 wounded. The army 
under Gen. Hampton engaged with the 
enemy at Chateauguay, on the 26th of Oc- 
tober, but being unsuccessful, ! and the sea- 
son far advanced, he soon after returned 
into winter quarters, at Plattsburgh. 

A brigade of Vermont militia, which 
had been drafted into the service of the 
United States, and marched to Platts- 
burgh, were on the 10th of November, 
discharged from service by a proclamation 
of Gov. Chittenden, and ordered to return 
home. To this order the officers of said 
brigade, refused obedience, and returned 
a written protest against it. The militia, 
however, returned before their time of 
service was expired, and no further no- 
tice was taken of the transaction. Com- 
modore Macdonough went into winter 
quarters a,t Otter Creek, with his flotilla, 
on the 19th of December. Thus termin- 
ated the northern campaign, for 1813. 

In the spring of 1814, the northern ar- 
my, having been placed under General 
Wilkinson, advanced from Plattsburgh 
along the west side of the lake, and en- 
tered Canada. After an unsuccessful at- 
tack upon the srtone mills at Lacole, and 
some other skirmishes, in which the 
Americans lost about 100 men in killed 
and wounded, they found it necessary to 
retreat. In the mean time Commodore 
Macdonough was making every effort to 
get in readiness in Otter Creek, a suffici- 
ent naval force to match that of the ene- 
my upon the lake. On the 1 4th of May, 
the enemy’s fleet, consisting of a brig, 
3 sloops, and 13 gallies, passed up the 
lake, and opened a spirited fire upon the 
battery, at the mouth of Otter Creek, 
with a view of forcing their way up the 
creek and destroying the American ship- 
ping before it should be ready for service. 
But in this they were unsuccessful. They 
\tere repulsed by the garrison, and the 
Vermont militia, and soon after returned 
to the northward. 

About the last of May, Commodore 
Macdonough entered the lake with his 
flotilla and proceeded to Plattsburgh, and 
afterwards advanced nearer the line, but 
nothing of consequence occurred on the 
lake till the latter part of the season. 
About the first of September, Governor 
Prevost entered the territory of the United 
States, at the head of 14,000 men and 
advanced towards Plattsburgh, which was 
garrisoned by only one brigade, under 



BATTLE AT PLATTSBURGH* 



General Macomb ; the main northern ar- 
my having marched to the westward. On 
the 7th of September, the enemy appear- 
ed before Plattsburgh, and were employed 
in getting on their battering train, erect- 
ing batteries, and in skirmishes with the 
Americans, but did not make a general 
assault till the arrival of their flotilla. 

In the mean time every effort was made 
to call in the neighboring militia. Ex- 
presses were sent into Vermont, and the 
Green Mountain Boys, without distinction 
of party, shouldered their guns and has- 
tened forward to repel the invasion ; and 
in the part which they took in the subse- 
quent conflict, they nobly sustained their 
high character for firmness and bravery. 
The American land force, however, con- 
tinued much inferior to that of the British. 
The British force upon the lake was also 
superior to the American. It was com- 
manded by Commodore Downie, and con- 
sisted of a frigate of 39 guns, a brig of 
16, two sloops of 11 guns each, and 13 
gun-boats, carrying 18 guns, amounting 
in the whole to 95 guns, and manned by 
1050 men. The American force under 
Commodore Macdonough, consisted of 
the Saratoga, of 26 guns, the Eagle, of 
20, Ticonderoga, of 17, the Preble, of 7, 
and 10 gun-boats, carrying 16 guns, 
amounting in the whole to 86, and man- 
ned by 820 men. 

As it was generally understood to be 
the intention of the British to make an 
attack both by land and water, at the 
same time, Com. Macdonough determin- 
ed to await the approach of the enemy’s 
squadron, at anchor in Plattsburgh Bay. 
Early in the morning of the 11th of Sep- 
tember, the lookout boat announced the 
approach of the enemy, and about 9 
o’clock, they anchored in a line about 
300 yards from the American squadron. 
In this situation the whole force on both 
sides became engaged. The conflict was 
exceedingly obstinate ; the enemy fought 
with great bravery, but the superiority of 
the American gunnery prevailed over the 
enemy’s superior force. After an action of 
two hours and 20 minutes, the fire of the 
enemy was silenced, and her frigate, brig 
and two sloops were surrendered to the 
Americans. Some of their gallies were 
sunk, and the others made their escape. 
The British lost in this action, 84 killed 
and, 116 wounded. Among the kill- 
ed were Commodore Downie, and three 
lieutenants. The American loss was 52 
killed, and 58 wounded. Among the for- 
mer were lieutenants, Gamble and Stans- 
bury. 

The commencement of the naval ac- 
tion seemed to be the signal for a general 
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assault by land. The enemy opened 
their batteries upon the American works, 
and at the same time attempted to cross 
the Saranac, and gain the rear of the 
Americans. The Americans kept up a 
destructive fire from their forts, and met 
the enemy at every point with the most 
determined bravery. As soon as it was 
known that their fleet had surrendered, 
the enemy relinquished all their hopes, 
and began making arrangements for a re- 
treat. During the afternoon and night, 
all the enemy’s forces were withdrawn, 
and they retired with such precipitation, 
and were so closely pursued by the Amer- 
icans, that they were obliged to leave be- 
hind their wounded, and large quantities 
of provisions, ammunition and military 
stores. The whole loss of the enemy up- 
on land, in killed, wounded, prisoners 
and deserters, exceeded 3,500 men. The 
aggregate loss of the Americans, did not 
exceed 150. 

After the battle of Plattsburgh, nothing 
further occurred upon lake Champlain 
worthy of notice during the war. The 
legislature^)!' Vermont assembled as usual 
in October, and it again appeared that no 
governor had been elected by the suffra- 
ges of the people. The legislature then 
proceeded to the choice of a governor, 
and Martin Chittenden, was elected by a 
majority of 29 votes. Much complaint 
having been made because the governor 
did not order out the militia for the de- 
fence of Plattsburgh, instead of calling 
upon them as volunteers, he adverted to 
that subject in his speech, by saying, 
that, as no portion of our militia had 
been detached by the President for the 
service of the United States, a call upon 
our patriotic citizens for their voluntary 
services was, in this case, considered to 
be the only mode by which efficient and 
timely aid could be afforded. 

He spoke in the highest tertns of the of- 
ficers and men employed in repelling the 
enemy and in teaching them the “morti- 
fying lesson, that the soil of freedom will 
not bear the tread of hostile feet with im- 
punity and declared their “achievde 
ments were not surpassed in the records 
of naval and military warfare.” But 
while he acknowledged with gratitude, 
the interposition of Providence for pre- 
venting the designs of the enemy and 
saving our borders from the desolations 
of war, he declared that his opinion of the 
propriety of the war remained unaltered — 
that he “ conscientiously disapproved of 
it as unnecessary, unwise and hopeless 
in all its offensive operations.” To this 
speech the house returned a dignified and 
respectful answer, reciprocating the sen- 
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timents of his excellency with regard to 
the transactions at^lattsburgh, and pledg- 
ing to him their cordial co-operation in 
measures calculated to promote the pub- 
lic good.* 

When this answer was reported to the 
assembly, attempts were made by some 
of the leading members of the republican 
party to substitute another, containing re- 
flections discreditable to the governor 
and the party in power, t and when these 
failed they entered a solemn protest 
against the sentiments contained in it, up- 
on the journals of the assembly, j: 

The correspondence between governor 
Chittenden, James Monroe, secretary of 
state of the United States, and Generals 
Macomb, Strong and Newell, in relation 
to the Vermont militia and the transac- 
tions at Plattsburgh were laid before the 
assembly and published in the journals. § 

At this session a resolution was adopt- 
ed expressing the thanks of the legislature 
to General Macomb and his companions 
in arms — to General Strong and the pat- 
riotic volunteers from Vermont under his 
command, and to Commodore Macdon- 
ough and the officers and crew of his 
squadron, in testimony of their high 
sense of their bravery and good conduct 
on the memorable 11th of September, 
1814, by which the enemy were repulsed 
by land, and their squadron captured upon 
the lake. In further consideration of 
his services, the legislature passed an act 
granting to Commodore Macdonough a 
farm belonging to Vermont, and lying up- 
on Cumberland head, and in full view of 
the late naval engagement in which he 
had acquired so much honor. A commu- 
nication was received during this session 
from the legislature of Massachusetts in- 
viting Vermont to appoint delegates to 
meet delegates from the other New Eng- 
land States at Hartford, Connecticut, to 
take into consideration the state of the 
Union. . Bht by a vote of the assembly 
this invitation was unanimously declined. 

From this period the violence of party 
spirit in Vermont began rapidly to abate. 
The invasion of our territory by the fleets 
of the enemy had united the feelings of 
parties in the common defence, and many, 
who were at first opposed to the war, were 
now convinced that the good of their 
country demanded the united efforts of 
all our citizens in prosecuting it to an 
honorable and successful termination. 
On the 24th of December, 1814, a treaty 
of peace was signed at Ghent between 
Great Britain and America by their res- 



* Journals for 1814, p. 44. 

fJournals for 1814, p. 108. Jib. p. 178. $Ib. p. 36. 
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pective plenipotentiaries. The tumults 
of war now ceased — the gloom which 
overhung our land was dispersed, and all 
were rejoiced to see our soldiers re-con- 
verted into citizens — our implements of 
war into instruments of husbandry, and 
to hear the peaceful hum of business in- 
stead of the roar of cannon and the trum- 
pet of war. 



Section IV. 

Legislative proceedings from 1814 to the 
close of the year 1841. 

Before the meeting of the assembly in 
1815, peace had been restored to the coun- 
try and many of the causes which had 
agitated the community had disappeared. 
The republican party had now gained the 
ascendancy in the state, and Mr. Galusha 
was again elected governor by the people, 
by a handsome majority. The governor’s 
speech contained nothing to revive the vi- 
olence of party. He alluded to the storm 
of war which had just passed over their 
heads and was now succeeded by the calm 
and sunshine of peace, and then invited 
the attention of the legislature to the im- 
mediate business of the state. Among 
the acts passed at this session was one 
granting to a company^ the exclusive right 
of navigating lake Champlain by steam 
for 23 years. This act met with much 
opposition in the house, and was passed 
by a vote of 91 to 70. It was afterwards 
found to be unconstitutional and void. 

The case of Samuel E. Godfrey, who 
had been convicted of the murder of Mr. 
Hewlet, in the State prison and was sen- 
tenced to be hung at Woodstock, was 
brought before the legislature for a re- 
prieve, or commutation of punishment, 
and occupied much time, but with no oth- 
er result than the postponement of his ex- 
ecution for a few months. This was the 
second execution of the kind, under the 
government of the state. 

The spring and summer of 1816, were 
remarkably cold. Snow fell to the depth 
of several inches in all parts of Vermont 
on the 8th of June, and from the general 
failure of the crops there was an uncom- 
mon scarcity of provisions. Mr. Galusha 
was this year re-elected governor, and, in 
his speech, he called the attention of the 
legislature to the encouragement of man- 
ufactures. The customary answer to his 
excellency’s speech this year gave rise to 
a spirited debate, in which the federal par- 
ty were treated with great asperity, on 
account of the vote of the representatives 
in Congress, from Vermont, who were 



federalists, by which the pay of the rep- 
resentatives was increased contrary to the 
wishes of the freemen of Vermont. With 
this session terminated the practice of re- 
turning an answer to the governor’s 
speech, which had, from the first election 
of Mr. Tichenor in 1797, every year con- 
sumed much time, and often given rise to 
the most violent contentions.* 

At the three following elections in 1817, 
1818, and 1819, Mr. Galusha was succes- 
sively chosen governor of the state, and 
nothing occurred to excite the violence 
of party, or to interrupt the general pros- 
perity. Bountiful harvests rewarded the 
toil of the husbandman, and the blessings 
arising from the diffusion of knowledge, 
the success of the mechanic arts, and the 
influence of good government were gen- 
erally diffused. In 1817, the president of 
the United States, Mr. Monroe, in his 
tour through the middle and eastern 
states, passed through Vermont, and eve- 
ry where received the respect due to his 
dignified office, and the gratitude merited 
by a life devoted to the service of his 
country. 

In 1819, the usual business of the leg- 
islature was transacted with unanimity, 
and, among other things, a resolution 
was adopted approving in the highest 
terms of the measures and objects of the 
American Colonization Society. Mr. Ga- 
lusha having signified his intention to re- 
tire from public life, the house adopted a 
respectful address to him on the occasion, 
in which they say that, “ on a review of 
the events of the memorable struggle of 
our fathers for independence, we find you 
in early life on the banks of the Walloom- 
scoik, with your patriotic band teaching 
them boldly to defend their country. In 
discharging the duties of councillor, judge 
and governor, you have ever merited and 
received the approbation of your fellow 
citizens.” 

In 1820, Richard Skinner, formerly 
chief justice of the state, was elected 
governor. In his speech, he presented a 
clear view of the evils resulting from the 
frequent alterations in the public statutes, 
and he expressed as his opinion, that the 
present organization of the Vermont ju- 
diciary, was calculated for the despatch 
of business and to prevent the multiplica- 
tion of lawsuits. At this session a reso- 
lution was passed remonstrating against 
the admission of Missouri into the union 
with a constitution legalizing slavery, 
and the cruel and unnatural traffic in hu- 



*At the commencement of the session in 1817, the 
question— Shall there be a committee raised tore- 
port an answer to the governor’s speech ?— was de- 
cided in the negative— yeas 77, hays 109. 
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man blood, and instructing their senators 
and representatives in Congress, to exert 
their influence and use all legal measures 
to prevent it. 

In 1821, Mr. Skinner was again elected 
governor. In his speech, the governor in- 
formed the assembly that he had received 
communications from Maryland and New 
Hampshire, respecting the appropriation 
of the public lands belonging to the Uni- 
ted States, to the several states for the 
benefit of education, and said that the 
people of Vermont “ could feel no deli- 
cacy in making a claim of this kind, for 
no one of the United States, in proportion 
to their ability, contributed more to the 
acquisition of those rights, which were 
purchased by the toil, distresses and sac- 
rifices of the revolutionary war. Situa- 
ted on the frontier, they constituted the 
barrier between the enemy and the confed- 
erated states. Not having been acknow- 
ledged as a member of the confederation, 
no part of the expense they incurred in 
the war has been assumed by the general 
government, while they have participated 
in the burden of the public debt.” In 
conformity with these suggestions, reso- 
lutions were passed declaring the right 
of each of the states to a participation 
in the benefits of the public lands and re- 
questing our delegation in Congress to 
nse their endeavors to procure the pas- 
sage of an act appropriating to the use of 
the state of Vermont, for the purposes of 
education, such portion of the public 
lands as should be equitable and just. 

Mr. Skinner was again elected gover- 
nor in 1822. In his speech he called the 
attention of the legislature particularly 
to the subject of manufactures. The 
committee on manufactures to whom this 
part of his excellency’s speech was re- 
ferred, made a report, in which they say, 
“Vermont can raise as fine wool as any 
quarter of the globe, and her mountains 
roll down their thousand streams to aid 
us in its manufacture. It also abounds in 
ores, and minerals, and forests upon which 
the industry and ingenuity of our citizens 
might operate with great advantage, 
could sufficient capital be allured to these 
objects' by the patronage of our laws.” 

In compliance with a recommendation of 
the governor an act was passed declaring 
all contracts void where interest should 
be taken, or secured, at a higher rate than 
six per cent, per annum. 

Mr. Skinner having signified his wish 
no longer to be considered a candidate for 
the office of governor, at the meeting of 
the legislature in 1823, Mr. Van Ness 
was found to be elected in his stead. In 
his speech he invited the attention of the 



legislature to the immediate concerns of 
the state, but was not sensible that any 
material alteration in the laws were at 
that time demanded. He discouraged all 
change which was not particularly neces- 
sary, as producing uncertainty in law, 
and thereby occasioning perplexing and 
expensive law suits. An act was passed 
at this session prohibiting horse-racing, 
under a penalty of the forfeiture of the 
horses and money staked ; but few altera- 
tions were made in the existing laws. 

In 1824 Mr. Van Ness was re-elected 
governor without opposition. In compli- 
ance with the recommendation of the 
governor, an act was passed at this session, 
giving the choice of electors of president 
and vice president to the people by a gen- 
eral ticket. General La Fayette having 
arrived in this country on the 17th of Au- 
gust, a committee of the legislature re- 
ported that “ as a nation we owed to him 
a debt of gratitude, and that Vermont, in 
common with her sister states, would re- 
joice in an opportunity of manifesting 
it.” A resolution was accordingly passed 
requesting the governor, in behalf of the 
people of this state, to invite General La 
Fayette to extend his tour into Vermont, 
and honor its citizens with his presence. 
On the 28th of June 1825, La Fayette 
entered Vermont for the first time at 
Windsor, where he was joyfully received 
by the governor, and a numerous body of 
citizens assembled to welcome the early 
benefactor of their country. From Wind- 
sor he proceeded by the way of Montpe- 
lier to Burlington, and was every where 
received with the warmest affection and 
gratitude, and with the most enthusias- 
tic demonstrations of admiration and ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Van Ness was again chosen gover- 
nor in 1825, and in his communication to 
the assembly he invited their attention 
particularly to the subject of internal im- 
provements. A board of canal commis- 
sioners was appointed and five hundred 
dollars were appropriated to defray their 
expenses. It, was made the duty of these 
commissioners to assist any engineers, 
who might be employed by the general 
government to ascertain the most practi- 
cable routes for canals within this state. 
The great objects contemplated were, the 
improvement of the navigation of Con- 
necticut river and the connexion of that 
river with lake Champlain and lake Mem- 
phremagog by means of canals. The law 
setting forth the principles upon which 
the grand list for the assessment of taxes 
in this state, should be made out, was re- 
pealed at this session, and a new law upon 
this subject enacted. By this act it was 
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provided that there should be an appraisal 
of real estate once in five years and that 
it should be set in the list at the rate of 
four per cent for buildings and village lots, 
and six per cent for other real estate, on 
its appraised value, and to this the rates 
of personal property are calculated to 
correspond. 

Mr Van Ness having signified his wish 
no longer to receive the suffrages of his fel- 
low citizens, Mr. Butler was, in 1826, 
elected governor of the state. In his 
speech he called the attention of the as- 
sembly to the subject of lotteries and the 
sale of lottery tickets in this state ; in 
consideration of which, an act was passed, 
prohibiting the sale of lottery tickets 
without a licence under the penalty of a 
heavy fine. Mr. Butler was again elec- 
ted governor in 1827. He now invited 
the attention of the legislature to the 
existing laws on the subject of education, 
and recommended the appointment, in 
each town or county, of commissioners 
for the examination of teachers and for 
the general superintendence of schools. 
In consequence of these suggestions,a gen- 
eral plan of education was adopted, design- 
ed for the improvement of schools, and 
for producing uniformity in the methods 
of instruction. It provided that a super- 
intending committee should be appointed 
annually in each town, and that no teach- 
ers should be employed in the public 
schools, who had not been examined by 
said committee, and who had not received 
from them a certificate of their qualifica- 
tions for teaching. It also provided for 
the appointment of five school commis- 
sioners/ whose business it should be to 
have a general supervision of the business 
of education in the state, procure and cir- 
culate information on the subject, recom- 
mend suitable books to bfe used in schools, 
ascertain if any alteration in the law be 
necessary, and make an annual report to 
the legislature* 

In 1828, Mr. Crafts was elected gover- 
nor. In his speech he congratulated his 
fellow citizens upon the unrivalled pros- 
perity of the country — declared their ad- 
vance in population q,nd resources to be 
unprecedented in the history of man — 
and the means of happiness within their 
power to be more abundant than ever fell 
to the lot of any other people. The leg- 
islature this year passed a resolution re- 
quiring their senators and representatives 
in Congress to use all-justifiable means 
to procure the passage of an act granting 
pensions to all American citizens, with- 
out regard to their present circumstan- 
ces, who served during the war of the 
revolution. 



ORIGIN OF ANTI-MASONRY, 



In 1829, Mr. Crafts was again chosen 
governor by the votes of the freemen. 
Among the subjects which came before 
the assembly was a resolution of the leg- 
islature of South Corolina, declaring that 
Congress had no constitutional power to 
lay duties on imports for the encourage- 
ment of domestic manufactures, or for in- 
ternal improvements ; and also communi- 
cations from Georgia, Virginia and Missou- 
ri, sanctioning the same principles. The 
legislature disposed of this matter by re- 
solving that they would not concur with 
the South Carolina resolution. 

As already observed, on the return of 
peace in 1815, party spirit rapidly subsi- 
ded, and for several years a remarkable 
unanimity of sentiment with regard to 
men and measures prevailed. After the 
election of Mr. Adams to the presidency, 
in 1825, an organized opposition was 
formed to his administration by the friends 
of the rival candidates, who succeeded in 
1829, in elevating General Jackson to 
that office, in opposition to the incumbent. 
These two great divisions of the people 
were founded chiefly in a preference of 
particular men, and not in a difference of 
political principles. The abduction of 
William Morgan, in 1826, for divulging 
the secrets of masonry, gave rise to an- 
other party, founded in opposition to the 
principles of masonry, and which is hence 
called the anti-masonic party. And think- 
ing it to be the most effectual way to put 
down an institution which they believed 
to be dangerous to the community, they 
made it a par t of their political creed that 
no adhering mason should receive their 
support for office. This party was not 
distinctly organized in Vermont till the 
year 1829. 

The year 1830 was distinguished for an 
unusual quantity of rain, and the month 
of July, pf this year, for one of the most 
general and destructive freshets ever 
known in the state. By this freshet many 
lives were lost, and property, consist- 
ing of mills, bridges, buildings and crops, 
was destroyed, almost beyond calcula- 
tion.* 

When the legislature came together in 
October, it was found that three candi- 
dates for governor had been supported, 
and that no election had been made by the 
people. Mr. Crafts, the national repub- 
lican and masonic candidate, received 
13,486 votes; Mr. Palmer, the anti-ma- 
sonic candidate, had 10,925, and Mr. 
Meech, the administration candidate, had 
6,285. The choice devolving upon the 

* Some account of this freshet may lie seen in part 
first, Chap. 1., and in part third, article New Ha- 
ven. 
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legislature, after 32 ballotings, Mr. Crafts 
was elected, by a small majority. The 
abolition of imprisonment for debt had in 
former years frequently engaged the at- 
tention of the legislature, and, in his 
speech, the governor again invited atten- 
tion to the subject. After much debate, 
a law was passed declaring that on all 
judgments obtained upon debts contract- 
ed after the 1st day of January, 1831, the 
debtor may, within two hours after the 
rendition of such judgment, before a court 
of justice, submit himself to an examina- 
tion on oath by such court or creditor, or 
his attorney, touching his situation, cir- 
cumstances, or property, and may be en- 
titled to the benefit of the oath, which 
shall be administered to such debtor by 
said court of justice, and a record made 
thereof, and no execution shall be issued 
thereon. 

In 1831, each of the three parties sup- 
ported its candidate for governor, in con- 
sequence of which, no election was made 
by the people. The choice again devolv- 
ing upon the legislature, Mr. Palmer, the 
antimasonic candidate, was elected at the 
ninth balloting by a majority of one vote. 
In his speech he says that “ the general 
condition of our country is that of peace, 
prosperity and happiness. Compared with 
any other people, we have the most abun- 
dant cause for grateful acknowledgement 
to the Author of all good, that our lot has 
been cast here.” After making the cus- 
tomary appointments of civil officers, the 
house proceeded with diligence in dis- 
charge of their remaining duties. Few 
subjects of general interest were brought 
up, and most of the acts, passed this ses- 
sion, were of a local or private nature. 
Among the bills passed, was one taxing 
foreign bank stock, one incorporating the 
Bennington and Brattleborough rail road 
company, and one incorporating the Rut- 
land and Whitehall rail road company. 
Several new banks were also granted. 

In 1832, there was again no election of 
governor by the people, and at the 43d 
balloting, Mr. Palmer was re-elected by 
the general assembly. In his message, 
after adverting to our obligations of grati- 
tude to God on account of our exemption 
from the direful ravages of the cholera , 
which had been experienced during the 
year by the neighboring states and prov- 
inces; he called the attention of the legis- 
lature, among other things, to the subject 
of the tariff, the United States Bank, &c. 
In compliance with these suggestions, a 
series of resolutions were adopted request- 
ing our delegation in Congress to oppose 
a reduction of the tariff, to aid in procur- 
ing appropriations for internal improve- 



UNITED STATES BANK. 



ments, to use their influence to procure 
the recharter of the United States Bank, 
and to prevent encroachments upon the 
authority of the supreme court of the 
United States. An act was also passed 
providing for the erection of a new state 
house in Montpelier, by a vote of 115 to 
83 ; and $30,000 were appropriated for 
that purpose, — the people of Montpelier 
having pledged themselves to pay one 
half of that sum into the treasury of the 
state. 

When the legislature came together in 
1833, William A. Palmer was found to be 
elected governor by the people. Nothing 
of unusual interest came before that body. 
Resolutions were passed, expressive of' 
the gratitude of the legislature to the au- 
thorities of Lower Canada, for their effi- 
cient efforts in breaking up a combination 
of counterfeiters and forgers on our north- 
ern borders and also appointing commis- 
sioners to confer with commissioners oa 
the part of Lower Canada, in relation ta 
alleged obstructions in the outlet of lake* 
Champlain, in consequence of which some- 
of our citizens were supposed to be in-' 
jured by the raising of the waters of the 
lake. But the subject which produced 
most discussion at this session was the 
traffic in ardent spirits. Sundry petitions 
and memorials having been received, they 
were referred to a select committee of' 
one member from each county. This, 
committee reported a general bill in rela- 
tion to retailers of spirituous liquors, di- 
recting the mode of obtaining licenses, 
and regulatinghouses of public entertain- 
ment, which was finally passed, and the* 
previous laws on this subject repealed. 

In 1834, the people having again failed 
in the choice of a governor, Mr. Palmer 
was re-elected by the general assembly. 
In his message, he thus expresses his 
opinion in relation to a United States 
Bank : “That a national bank, with prop- 
er powers and restrictions, is both neces- 
sary and constitutional, I do not doubt. 

I deem, however, the charter of the pres- 
ent bank exceptionable in several of its 
provisions, and am opposed to its renewal 
in its present form.” The committee, to 
which this portion of the governor’s mes- 
sage and other matters in relation to the 
proceedings of the general government 
were referred, reported : “ That a nation- 
al bank, with powers properly limited and 
restricted, is essential, if not indispensa- 
ble, as a fiscal agent, as well as necessary 
to sustain a sound and uniform currency, 
and give the requisite facilities to trade, 
commerce, and manufactures : — That an 
equitable distribution among the several 
states of the moneys arising from the sale 
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of the public lands, for the purposes of 
education and internal improvement, com- 
ports alike with sound policy and the 
principles of justice And that the Ex- 
ecutive of the United States, in his late 
removal of the public moneys from the 
place of custody established by law, exer- 
cised a power not given him by the con- 
stitution or laws, but in derogation of 
both.” And a resolution was passed, in- 
structing the senators and requesting the 
representatives in Congress from this state 
to sustain the principles and policy of the 
report. At this session an act was passed 
incorporating Norwich University ; and 
with this year terminated the practice of 
having what was called an election ser- 
mon, which had been observed from the 
first organization of the government.* 

The continuance of three political par- 
ties again in 1835 prevented the election 
of a governor by the people, but the anti- 
masonic candidates for lieutenant govern- 
or and treasurer were chosen by large 
majorities. After trying, at short inter- 
vals, for more than three weeks, without 
success, to elect a governor in joint com- 
mittee of the two houses, the committee 
dissolved, and the duties of governor de- 
volved upon Silas H. Jenison, who had 
been elected to the office of lieutenant 
governor. At the session of the legisla- 
ture this year, a law was passed requiring 
vessels, navigating lake Champlain in 
the night time, to carry lights ; and an- 
other to encourage the growing of silk in 
this state, by offering a premium for the 
same. 

The 16th, 17th and 18th days of De- 
cember in this year are memorable on ac- 
count of the cold. The 16th was the most 
severe through the day, and has, proba- 
bly, had few equals since the country was 
settled. The thermometer was about 208 
below zero during the day, in the north- 
ern part of the state, with a very strong 



* The author has taken some pains to ascertain 
who have been the preachers before the General As- 
sembly of this state, and the following, though in- 
complete, is the result of his inquiries : 

1778 Peter Powers, C 
1778 Eden Burroughs, C 



3785 Lyman Potter, (3 

1789 Mr. Foster 

1790 Job Swift, G 

1794 Sam’l Williams, C 

1795 Asa Burton, C 

1796 Dan Kent, C * 

1799 William Forsyth 
1801 Nath’l Lambert, C 

1804 Sylvester Sage, C 

1805 John Fitch, C 

1808 Tilton Eastman, C 

1809 Sylvanus Haynes, B 

1811 Thomas Skeel 

1812 Isaac Beal, B 

1814 Elijah Lyman, G 

1815 Henry Davis, C 



1816 Samuel Austin, C 

1817 Phineas Peck 

1818 Clark; Kendrick, B 

1820 George Leonard, E 

1821 Joshua Bates, G 

1822 John Lindsey 
J823 Jo. W. Sawyer, B 

1824 A. Chandler, O 

1825 Robert Bartlett, U 
1806 William Fisice, M 

1827 Thos. Goodwillie, P 

1828 Jonathan Woodman 

1829 Chas. Walker C 

1830 G. G. Ingersoll Ut 

1831 Leland Howard B 

1832 Wm. S. Perkins, E 

1833 Tobias Spicer, M 

1834 Warren Skinner, U 



piercing wind from the west. On the 
morning of the 18th the thermometer was 
from 30 Q to 408 below zero, in different 
parts of the state, and, in some places, the 
quick-silver actually congealed, but be- 
fore noon, the cold very much moderated. 

The year 1836 opens a new era in the 
history of legislation in Vermont. Up to 
this time the whole legislative power was 
vested in a house of representatives. 
The governor and council could propose 
amendments to bills, and in extreme cases 
suspend their passage till the next session 
of the general assembly, but by no means 
possessed the powers of a co-ordinate 
branch of the legislature. In the early 
part of this year, the constitution of the 
state was so amended as to create a senate 
in place of the council, with powers simi- 
lar to those exercised by the senate of the 
United States, and of most of the individ- 
ual states. The legislature came togeth- 
er in the fall of this year for the first time 
under the amended constitution. Silas 
H. Jenison, who had discharged the du- 
ties of that office the preceding year, was 
found to be elected governor by the peo- 
ple by a handsome majority. At this ses- 
sion an act was passed providing for the 
receipt of the public money of the United 
States, which should be deposited in this 
state, and for its distribution among the 
towns in proportion to their population; 
and directing that the interest of the same 
should be applied for the support of com- 
mon schools. Resolutions were also pass- 
ed, declaring u that neither Congress nor 
the state governments have any consti- 
tutional right to abridge the free expres- 
sion of opinions, or the transmission of 
them through the public mail ; — and that 
Congress do possess the power to abolish 
slavery and the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia.” 

By the concurrence of sundry causes, 
among which were the vast importations 
of foreign goods, the increase of trade 
upon borrowed capital, the unparalleled 
speculations in the public lands, the fail- 
ure of the wheat crop, which rendered 
the importation of bread stuffs necessary, 
the removal of the deposites of public 
money from the United States Bank, and 
the efforts of that hank to close its con- 
cerns, produced, in 1837, one of the most 
disastrous panics, which the country had 
experienced for a long period. The cur- 
rency was deranged, confidence destroy- 
ed, business paralyzed, and the banks 
obliged to suspend specie payments from 
one end of the Union to the other. Dis- 
tress and ruin prevailed throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

At the .meeting of the legislature in 
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October, Governor Jenison, who was 
again elected by the people, adverted 
freely to the causes of the present distress, 
and closed his remarks on that topic by 
saying, that the wretched condition of the 
country “ admonishes to economy in our 
public, and industry and frugality in our 
private affairs.” The attention of the gen- 
eral assembly having been for several 
years called by the governor to the ineffi- 
cient organization of the militia of this 
state, a general act was passed at this 
session for its better regulation and gov- 
ernment. Resolutions were also passed 
declaring the right of Congress to abolish 
slavery and the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia ; and solemnly protesting 
against the admission of Texas, or any 
other state, into this union, whose consti- 
tution tolerates domestic slavery. 

In the mouth of November of this year 
commenced the ill-advised rebellion in 
Lower Canada. The people of this state, 
ignorant, in a great measure, of the true 
state of things in that province, had their 
sympathies very generally awakened in 
behalf of a people struggling, as they sup- 
posed, like our fathers in the revolution, 
to free themselves from the iron arm of 
tyranny and oppression, and the disposi- 
tion to encourage the insurgents was 
manifested by public meetings, with in- 
flammatory addresses and resolutions, in 
various places, and the more ardent and 
inconsiderate were engaged in collecting 
arms and men, and conveying them to 
the neighborhood of the line, to be em- 
ployed in the 'patriot war . In this state 
of things, Gov. Jenison issued a procla- 
mation, cautioning the citizens of this 
state, against letting their enthusiasm in 
the cause of liberty lead them to acts in- 
consistent with the treaty relations be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, and warning them of the peril of vio- 
lating the laws of neutrality established 
by Congress. But so great was the ex- 
citement at the time, that this proclama- 
tion, which is now regarded as well suit- 
ed to the occasion, and honorable to the 
governor, was treated by the public press 
in this state with almost universal cen- 
sure and condemnation ; sad proof, how 
easily feeling may triumph over reason ! 

The insurgents, who had escaped into 
the United States, after their defeat and 
dispersion from St Charles and St. Eu- 
stache, made unwearied efforts to collect 
forces and supplies along the line, and, 
the latter part of February, 1838, resolved 
upon advancing into Canada from Al- 
burgh, in this state. Being prevented 
from forming on this side of the line by 
Gen. Wool, who had command of a body 



of militia on the frontier, they crossed 
over and organized on the Canada side, 
to the number of five or six hundred ‘ T 
but they were undisciplined, poorly arm- 
ed and poorly supplied with ammunition 
and provisions. In this condition of things, 
Gen. Wool received intelligence that 16 
or 1700 British troops were on the march 
to attack the invaders. He immediately 
communicated this information to the 
patriots , giving them permission to return 
and surrender their arms to him ; but, if 
they did not see fit to do that, and should 
attempt to retreat into Vermont, when 
attacked by the British, he informed them 
that he should order the militia to fire up- 
on them. The men, belonging to the pat- 
riot force, by an almost unanimous vote y 
expressed their willingness to stand their 
ground, and trust the consequences ; but 
their officers had not forgotten that dis- 
cretion is the better part of valor. The 
little army, therefore, recrossed the line,, 
laid down their arms, and dispersed. 

Mr. Jenison was again elected gover- 
nor in 1838. Having in his message of 
this, and of several preceding years, in- 
vited the attention of the legislature, to 
the subject of imprisonment for debt, a 
law was passed, declaring that “no per- 
son shall be hereafter arrested, or impris- 
oned on mesne process, or on any execu- 
tion issued on a judgment founded on a 
contract, express or implied, made or enter- 
ed into after the first day of January, 
1839.” Resolutions were also passed at 
this session, reiterating the sentiments of 
the resolutions, of 1837, in relation to 
Texas, and the District of Columbia, and 
declaring the resolution of Congress, pro- 
hibiting the debating, printing, reading, 
or referring petitions and memorials on 
the subject of slavery, to be “a daring 
infringement of the right of the people 
to petition, and a flagrant violation of the 
constitution of the United States.” 

In 1837, [an act was passed, authorizing 
the governor and lieutenant governor, to 
appoint five suitable persons, to revise, 
compile and arrange, the statute laws of 
this state ; in pursuance of which, Robert 
Pierpont, Samuel Swift, John Smith, 
Norman Williams, and Lucius B. Peck, 
were appointed to that service. After 
two years attention to the subject, these 
commissioners in the fall of 1839 laid the 
result of their labors before the legisla- 
ture ; and the discussion and adoption of 
these Revised Statutes, occupied the 
greater part of the session, which was 
consequently protracted much beyond the 
usual period. 

The year 1840 witnessed one of the 
most tremendous efforts to change the 
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national administration, which has been 
witnessed since the organization of the 
government. The election of president 
of the United States drawing nigh, a 
convention of delegates, from the several 
states, assembled at Harrisburgh, in Penn- 
sylvania, December 4, 1839, and nomin- 
ated General William H. Harrison, and 
the Honorable John Tyler, candidates for 
president, and vice-president, in opposi- 
tion to the incumbents, who were candi- 
dates for re-election, by the administra- 
tion party, and the din of preparation 
for the combat was immediately sounded, 
from one extremity of the union to the 
other. State, county, town, and school- 
district committees, were every where 
organized, to further the object of the 
respective parties ; conventions of the 
people, were assembled in various places, 
which were no longer reckoned by hun- 
dreds, but by thousands, and tens of 
thousands ; inflammatory speeches were 
delivered, patriotic songs were composed 
and sung, and flags and mottos, and de- 
vices, were every where displayed. Ev- 
ery nook and corner of the land was 
ransacked, the inditferent were aroused, 
the wavering made to take a decided 
stand, the sick, and the superanuated were 
dragged from their beds, and all were 
marshalled for the great battle, at the bal- 
lot box ; and, favored by a general im- 
pression that the derangement of the cur- 
rency and the hardness of the times were 
in some way the result of a rnal-adminis- 
tration of the general government, and 
that any change of the administration 
could not make matters worse, the result 
of the conflict was the election of Har- 
rison and Tyler, by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The aggregate vote cast in Vermont, 
this year, for governor, was 56,117, which 
exceeded the aggregate of any previous 
vote, for governor, 9215 ; and governor 
Jenison’s majority, over the administra- 
tion candidate, was 10,798.* In his mes- 
sage, at the opening of the session of the 
general assembly, the governor called 
the attention of the two houses to the 
proceedings of Congress, in relation to 
the representatives from New Jersey, and 
the matter was referred to a select com- 
mittee. From this committee, were re- 
ceived two elaborate reports, both on 
party grounds, the majority report con- 
demning, and the minority report justify- 
ing, the proceedings alluded to.t A re- 
solution was, however, passed by a large 
majority of the general assembly, in 

* Journal House of Rep. for 1840, App. p. 1. 

t Journal of House of Representatives, for 1840, , 
Appondix, p. 53. 



which they say, that the exclusion of the 
representatives, duly commissioned by 
the governor of New Jersey, and the sub- 
stitution of five others not so commision- 
ed, “without a trial of the election, was 
a violation of established usage — was an 
indignity to the authorities of New Jer- 
sey — was unjust, unconstitutional, and 
subversive of the liberties of this repub- 
lic.” The most elaborate act of this ses- 
sion was a general law on the subject of 
banking. 

Although the people of this state had, 
through their representatives, repeatedly 
given a public manifestation of their dis- 
approbation of slavery, by resolutions, 
and instructions to their delegation in 
Congress, there had been, for several 
years, an increasing number, who were 
desirous of manifesting a more decided 
hostility to the institution of slavery, and 
of adopting more efficient measures for 
its abolition. These views had led to the 
formation of an anti-slavery society in 
this state, but no measures were taken, 
by this class of our citizens, to organize 
as a separate political party, till the sum- 
mer of 1841. 

Governor Jenison, having signified his 
desire, no longer to be a candidate for 
re-election, Charles Paine was, this 
year, put in nomination, by the whigs, 
Nathan Smilie, by the democrats, and 
just upon the eve of the election, Titus 
Hutchinson, formerly chief judge of the 
supreme court, was brought forward as 
the candidate of the anti-slavery party. 
The consequence of these several move- 
ments, was the failure of a choice of gov- 
ernor by the people. The election thus 
devolving upon the general assembly, 
Mr. Paine was elected, at the first ballot- 
ing, by a majority of 42 votes. 

The subject of a geological survey of 
the state, wa3 first brought before the 
legislature, in 1836. From that time to 
the present, the measure had been annu- 
ally recommended by the governor, had 
been discussed by the general assembly, 
had been reported upon favorably, by all 
the committees to which it had been re- 
ferred, and still no bill making provision 
for such a survey, could be carried 
through the house of representatives. 
At the session in 1840, the bill had been 
lost by a very small majority, and, this 
year, coming before the general assembly, 
strongly recommended by the new gover- 
nor, the friends of the measure were 
now very sanguine in their expectations 
of success. In the senate, a bill making 
provision for a survey, was passed with 
but. little opposition, but, while a large 
majority of the house of representatives, 
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were probably in favor of the measure, all 
efforts to carry a bill in that body proved 
utterly unavailing. They rejected the bill 
reported by their own committee, and when 
the bill came in from the senate, with a 
proviso, calculated to remove the objec- 
tions, which had been alleged against the 
measure in the house, that also was fin- 
ally lost, by a majority of three votes. 
Thus it appears that Vermont, though 
Jirst in the promise of advantages from a 
geological survey, is likely to be last, in 
the adoption of measures, by -which those 
advantages may be realized; for in nearly 
all the other states of the union, such 
surveys have already been made, or are 
now in progress. 

The most important act passed by the 
legislature, at the session of 1841, was a 
new law in relation to the grand list, and 
by which all former laws upon the sub- 
ject were repealed. Where the revenue 
of a country is raised, as in Vermont, by 
a direct tax upon the real and personal 
properly of the citizens, the first object, 
■undoubtedly, should be to ascertain what 
-each individual really owns, that the 
share of the public burden, thrown upon 
each, may be in proportion to his ability 
to bear it; but this is found, in practice, 
to be an object of very difficult attain- 
itient. By most of our former listing 
laws, a large share of the taxable proper- 
ty, has been entered by name, with a 
fixed valuation. But this produced great 
inequality, on account of the great dtffer- 
*ence in the value of property of the same I 



kind, depending upon quality, and loca- 
tion. Another provision of the old list- 
ing laws required a person, who had 
purchased property on credit, and given. 
Ills note for it, to pay taxes on that pro- 
perty, while the holder of the note was 
taxed for it as money at interest, thus 
taxing the same property twice, and 
throwing an unjust and iieavy burden up- 
on the man in debt. The listing law, en- 
acted this year, was designed to correct 
these evils, by requiring all rateable 
property to be appraised at its cash value, 
and by allowing the debts due from a 
person, over and above the amount due 
to him, to be deducted from the appraised 
value of his personal property. 

We have now brought down our sketch 
of the legislative proceedings in Vermont 
to the close of the year 1841. We are 
aware that it may be thought to be too 
brief to be fully satisfactory, and yet it 
is as full as the prescribed limits of our 
volume would justify. In our selections 
from the mass of materials contained in 
our journals, laws, &c., we are by no 
means sure that we have, in all cases, 
taken those things, which are the most 
valuable, or the most interesting to our 
readers. A lack of room must be our 
excuse for brevity, and a lack of judg- 
ment and time for research, for the in- 
judicious selection and arrangement of 
materials. We trust, however, that the 
deficiencies of our narrative will be, in a 
good measure, supplied in other portions 
of the work. 



CHAPTER VII. 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS OF VERMONT. 



Section I. 

Constitution of Vermont. 

The people of Vermont made a formal 
declaration of their independence, and of 
their right to organize and establish a 
■government of their own, on the 15th day 
of January, 1777. On the 2d day of July 
following, a convention of delegates from 
the several towns assembled at Windsor, 
and adopted the first constitution of the 
state. This constitution was revised by 
the same .convention in the following 
December, and went into effect., without 
Pt. ii. 14 



being submitted to the people for their 
ratification. 

One of tlie principal advisers to these 
measures, out of the state, was-Dr. Thom- 
as Young, a distinguished citizen of Phil- 
adelphia. He had long taken a deep in- 
teiest in the affairs of the New Hampshire 
grants, and in the following letter, ad- 
dressed to the inhabitants of Vermont, 
and which has already been mentioned,* 
he exhorts them to take a decided stand, 
to organize a government and adopt a 
constitution. 

* Part II. page i>l.‘ 
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u To the Inhabitants of Vermont, a Free 
and Independent State , bounding on the 
River Connecticut and Lake Champlain. 

Philadelphia, April 11, 1777. 
Gentlemen, 

Numbers of you are knowing to the 
zeal with which I have exerted myself in 
your behalf, from the beginning of your 
struggle with the New York monopolizers. 
As the Supreme Arbiter of right has 
smiled on the just cause of North Ameri- 
ca at large, you, in a peculiar manner, 
have been highly favored. God has done 
by you the best thing commonly done for 
our species. He has put it fairly in your 
power to help yourselves. 

I have taken the minds of several lead- 
ing members in the Honorable the Conti- 
nental Congress, and can assure you that 
you have nothing to do but send attested 
copies of the recommendation to take up 
government to every township in your 
district, and invite all your freeholders 
and inhabitants to meet in their respect- 
ive townships, and choose members for a 
general convention to meet at an early 
day to choose delegates for the general 
Congress, a committee of safety, and to 
form a constitution for your state. 

Your friends here tell me that some are 
in doubt whether delegates from your dis- 
trict would be admitted into Congress. 
I tell you to organize fairly, and make 
the experiment, and I will ensure your 
success, at the risk of my reputation, as a 
man of honor or common sense. Indeed, 
they can by no means refuse you ! You 
have as good a right to choose how you 
will be governed, and by whom, as they 
had. 

I have recommended to your commit- 
tee the constitution of Pennsylvania for a 
model, which, with a very little altera- 
tion, will, in my opinion, come as near 
perfection as any thing yet concerted by 
mankind. This constitution has been 
sifted with all the criticism that a band of 
despots were masters of, and has bid defi- 
ance to their united powers. 

The alteration I would recommend, is 
that all the bills, intended to be passed in- 
to laws, should be laid before the execu- 
tive board for their perusal and proposals 
of amendment. All the difference, then, 
between such a constitution and those of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island in the 
grand outlines is, that in one case the ex- 
ecutive power can advise, and in the oth- 
er compel. For my own part, I esteem 
the people at large the true proprietors of 
governmental power. They are the su- 
preme constituent power, and, of course, 
their immediate representatives are the 



supreme delegate power ; and as soon as 
the delegate power gets too far out of the 
hands of the constituent power, a tyranny 
is in some degree established. 

Happy are you, that, in laying the foun- 
dation of a new government, you have a 
digest drawn from the purest fountains of 
antiquity, and improved by the readings 
and observations of the great Dr. Frank- 
lin, David Rittenhouse, Esq., and others. 

I am certain you may build on such a ba- 
sis a system, which will transmit liberty 
and happiness to posterity. 

Let the scandalous practice of bribing 
men by places, commissions, &c., be held 
in abhorrence among you. By entrusting 
only men of capacity and integrity in 
public affairs, and by obliging even the 
best men- to fall into the common mass of 
the people every year, and be sensible of 
their need of the popular good will to sus- 
tain their political importance, are your 
liberties well secured. These plans effec- 
tually promise this security. 

May Almighty God smile upon your 
arduous and important undertaking, and 
inspire you with that wisdom, virtue, 
public spirit and unanimity, which en- 
sures success in the most hazardous enter- 
prizes ! I am, Gentlemen, your sincere 
friend and humble servant, 

Thomas Young. 

April 12, 1777. 

Your committee have obtained for you 
a copy of the recommendation of Con- 
gress, to all such bodies of men as looked 
upon themselves returned to a state of 
nature, to adopt such government as 
should, in the opinion of the representa- 
tives of the people, best conduce to the 
happiness and safety of their constituents 
in particular, and America in general. 

You may, perhaps, think strange, .that 
nothing further is done for you at this 
time than to send you this extract. But 
if you consider that till you incorporate 
and actually announce to Congress your 
having become a body politic, they can- 
not treat with you as a free state. While 
New York claims you as subjects of that 
government, my humble opinion is, your 
own good sense will suggest to you that ■ 
no time is to be lost in availing your- 
selves of the same opportunity your as- 
suming mistress is improving to establish 
a dominion for herself and you too. 

A word to the wise is sufficient 

In this letter, it will be seen, that Dr. 
Young not only proposes the constitution 
of Pennsylvania as a model, but he ex- 
pressly recommends, .that the whole legis- 
lative power should be vested in the im- 
mediate representatives of the people — 
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that the governor and executive council I 
should have power to advise, but should 
have no power to negative the acts of 
the representatives— and that all officers 
should fall into the common mass of the 
people every year. These recommenda- 
tions so fully express the peculiar fea- 
tures, which have, till recently, charac- 
terized the constitution of Vermont, that 
there can be no doubt that they originated 
in the suggestions of Dr. Young.* 



*lt seems to have been generally understood} that 
the original draught, of the Constitution of Vermont 
•was made by Ur. Young hiniseli, and transmitted 
by him to the Vermont council of safety 5 and it is 
highly probable that it was so , but we have met 
with no evidence, which is decisive on this point. 
Believing that our readers generally will be interest- 
ed in any thing which reflects light upon the origin 
of that instrument, and upon the important period 
in our history when it was formed, we have trans- 
cribed a few items from the account book of Col. 
Ira Allen, the first treasurer of the state. When 
the first of these charges were made, the New 
Hampshire grants had not assumed the title of a 
state, and the government, which then existed, was 
vested by a convention of the people, in a Council 
of Safety. 

' 1776. Nov. 8th. To 67 days by ap* 
pointment of the Convention at West- 
minster to go through Cumberland 
and Gloucester counties, to get asso- 
ciations formed, and petitions signed 
and collected, and to unite the people 
for a full convention, £33 10 0 

To expense money, 24 7 

1777, Jan’y 17th. To 9 days, part at 
Westminster, in assisting to. write a 
declaration for a state, and other 
pieces for the Hartford papers, £4 10 0 

“ April 20th. To writing a pam- 
phlet, Vindicating the Rights of the 
people to form a state and in answer 
to a pamphlet published by the Con- 
vention of N. Y. dated Oct. 2d, 1776, 
and sent to the county of Cumberland, j£S 0 0 
To 3 days going to Hartford 
to get s’d pamphlet printed, 110 0 

August 10. To 14 days going 
into the county of Cumberland — to 
explain a Resolution of Congress — 
to counteract the Policy of N. Y. — 
to appoint some officers for Col.Sam- 
uel Herrick’s Regt. of Rangers, pay 
bounty money, &c. £7 0 0 

“ October 30. To writing a pam- 
phlet in answer to a Resolution of 
the Convention of N. Y. of May 10, 

1777, with Remarks, &c. 3 10 0 

Nov. 2. To 3 days going to Hartford 
to get s’d Pamphlet Printed, a 10s. 1 10 0 

To 15 days going from Salis- 
bury to Williamstown and there with 
President Chittenden writing the 
Preamble to the Constitution, &c. 
from there to Bennington to confer 
with the Council respecting s’d Pre- 
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In 1786 the constitution was revised 
by the first council of censors, and again 
in 1792, and was adopted in its present 
form by a convention, assembled at Wind- 
sor, on the 4th of July, 1793. From that 
date, although the successive councils of 
censors had recommended several amend- 
ments, none were adopted till 1828, when 
the first article of amendment was added 
by a convention at Montpelier, on the 
26th day of June of that year. The sub- 
sequent articles of amendment, from 2 to 
13 inclusive, were adopted by a conven- 
tion at Montpelier, on the 6th day of Jan- 
uary, 1836. The present^council of cen- 
sors have proposed some further amend- 
ments of the constitution, an account of 
which may be found in the fifth section 
of this chapter. 

Believing that most persons will be bet- 
ter satisfied with the constitution itself, 
than with any abstract, or summary of its 
provisions, and for the purpose of pla- 
cing that important instrument within the 

reach of all, we shall here insert it, with 
the amendments, entire, prefacing it with 
the original preamble of the first constitu- 
tion, adopted in 1777. 

Preamble. 

Whereas, all government ought to be institu- 
ted and supported, for the security and protection 
of the community, as such, and to enable the in- 
dividuals who compose it, to enjoy iboir natural 
rights, and the other blessings which the Author of 
existence has bestowed upon man ; and whenever 
those great ends of government are not obtained, 
the people have a right, by common consent, to 
change it, and take such measures as to them may 
appear necessary to promote their safety and hap- 
piness. 

And whereas, the inhabitants of this state have, 
(in consideration of protection only) heretofore ac- 



arpble — assisting to complete compil- 
ing from manuscript, the Constitution 
of the state, £7 10 0 

Expense money 3 2 8 

1777 Nov. 20. To Cash Paid John 

Knickerbaeor for copying tho Con- 
stitution for the Press 18 0 

“ Nov. 26. To 3 days going from 
Salisbury to Hartford to get the Con- 
stitution Printed 1 10 0 

1778 Aug. 8. To 7 days in going to 

Hartford to get Col. E. Allen’s Ani- 
madversary Address &c printed 13 9 2 

(Note. This Pamphlet was distrib- 
uted the last of the month.) 

“ Oct. 26. To 2 days at Windsor 
drawing a plan for a state seal and 
getting Mr. R. Dean to make it 10s 10 0 

Dec. 25. To 18 days assisting to 
revise Vt. Appeal wrote by S. R. 

Bradley Esq. &c. 9 16 0 
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knowledged allegiance to the King of Great Brit- 
ain, and the said King has not only withdrawn that 
proieciion, but commenced, and still continues to, 
carry on, with unabated vengeance, a most cruel 
and unjust war against them ; employing therein, 
not only the troops of Great Britian, but foreign 
mercenaries, savages and slaves, for the avowed 
purpose of reducing them t<? a total and abject sub- 
mission to the despotic domination of the British 
parliament, with many other acts of tyranny, 
(more fully set forth in the declaration of Congress) 
whereby ail allegiance and fealty to the said King 
and his successors, are dissolved and at an end ; 
and all power and authority derived from him 
ceased in the American Colonies. 

And whereas, the territory which now compre- 
hends the State of Vermont did antecedently, of 
right, belong to the government of New- Hamp- 
shire ; and the former Governor thereof, viz. his 
Excellency Benning Wentworth, Esq. granted 
many charters, of lands and corporations, within 
this State, to the present inhabitants and others. 
And whereas, the late Lieutenant Governor Col- 
den, ot New York, with others, did, in violation 
of the tenth command, covet those very lands ; and 
by a false representation made to the court of 
Great Britain, (in the year 1764, that for the con- 
venience of trade and administration of justice, 
the inhabitants were desirous of being annexed to 
that government,) obtained jurisdiction of those 
very identical lands, ex-parte ;* which ever was, 
and is, disagreeable to the inhabitants. And 
whereas, the legislature of New York, ever have, 
arid still continue to disown the good people of this 
S:afe, in their landed property, which will appear 
in the complaints hereafter inserted, and in the 
36ih section of their present constitution, in 
which is established the grants of land made by 
that government. 

They have refused to make re-grants of our 
lands to the original proprietors and occupants, un- 
less at the exorbitant rate of 2300dollais fees for 
each township; and did enhance, the quit-rents, 
three fold, and demanded an immediate delivery of 
the title derived before from New Hampshire. 

The judges of their supreme court have made a 
solemn declaration, that the charters, conveyances, 
&c. of the lands included in the before described 
premises, were utterly null and void, on which 
said ti,tle was founded : in consequence of which 
declaration, writs of possession have been by them 
issued, and the sheriff of the county of Albany 
sent, at the head of six or seven hundred men, to 
enforce the execution thereof. f 

They have passed an act, annexing a penalty 
thereto, of thirty pounds fine and six months im- 
prisonment, on any person who should refuse as-' 
sisiing the sheriff, after being requested, for the 
purpose of executing writs of possession. 

The Governors, Dunmore, Tryon, and Colden, 
have made re-grants of several tracts of land in- 
cluded in the premises, to certain favorite land 
jobbers in the government of New York, in direct 
violation of his Britannic majesty’s express pro- 
hibition, in the year 1767. | 

* Fai-t second, page 18. f Ibid, page 21. t Ibid, 
page 19. 



They have issued proclamations, wherein they 
have offered large sums of money, for the purpose 
of apprehending those very persons who have dared 
boldly, and publicly, to appear in defence of their 
just rights. 

They did pass twelve acts of outlawry, on the 
9lhdayiof March A. D. 1774, impowering the 
respective judges of their supreme court, to award 
execution of death against those inhabitants in 
said district, that they should judge to be offend- 
ers, without trial. 

They have, and still continue, an unjust claim 
to those lands, which greatly retards. emigration 
into, and the settlement of this State. 

They have hired foreign troops, emigrants from 
Scotland , at two different times, and armed them, 
to drive us out of possession. 

They have sent the savages on our frontiers* to 
distress us. 

They have proceeded to erect the counties of 
Cumberland and Gloucester, and establish courts of 
justice there, after they were discountenanced by 
the authority of Great Britain. 

The free Convention of the State of New 
York, at Harlem , in the year 1776, unanimously 
voted, “ That all quit-rents, formerly due to lha 
King of Great Britain, are now due and owing to 
this Convention, or such future government as shall 
be hereafter established in this State.” 



In the several stages of the aforesaid oppres- 
sions, we have petitioned his Britannic majesty, 
in the rriost humble manner, for redress, and have, 
at. very great expense, received several reports in 
our favor; and, in other instances, wherein we 
have petitioned the late legislative authority of 
New York, these petitions have been treated with 
neglect. 

And whereas, the local situation of this State, 
from New York, at ihe extreme part, is 1 upward 
of,four hundred and fifty miles from the seat of 
that government, which renders it extremely diffi- 
cult to continue under the jurisdiction of said State. 



Therefore, it is absolutely necessary, for the 
welfare and safety of the inhabitants of this State, 
that it should be, henceforth, a free and indepen- 
dent Stale ; and that a just, permanent and proper 
form of government, should exist in it, derived 
from, and founded on, the authority of the people 
only, agreeably to the direction of the honorable 
American Congress. 

We, the representatives of the freemen of Ver- 
mont, in General Convention met, for the express 
purpose of forming such a government, — confess- 
ing the goodness of the Great Governor of the 
universe, [who alone, knows to what degree of 
earthly happiness, mankind may attain, by perfect- 
ing the arts of government,] in permitting the 
people of this Slate, by common consent, and 
without violence, deliberately to form for them- 
selves such just rules as they shall think best for 
governing their future society ; and being fully 
convinced that it is our indispensable duty, to es- 
tablish such original principles'' of government, as 
will best promote the general happiness of the 
people of this State, and their posterity,' and pro- 
vide for future improvements, without partiality 
for, or prejudice against, any particular class, sect, 
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or denomination of men whatever, — do, by virtue 
of authority vested in us, by our constituents, or- 
dain, declare, and establish, the following declara- 
tion of rights, and frame of government, to be 
the Constitution of this Commonwealth, 
and to remain in force therein, forever, unaltered, 
except in such articles, as shall, hereafter, on ex- 
perience, be found to require improvement, and 
which shall, by the same authority of the people, 
fairly delegated, as this frame of government di- 
rects, be amended or improved, for the more ef- 
fectual obtaining and securing the great end and 
design of all government, herein before mentioned. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Part I. Declaration of Rights. 

I. That all men are born equally 
free and independent, and have certain 
natural, inherent, and inalienable rights, 
among which, are the enjoying and de- 
fending life and liberty, acquiring, posses- 
sing, and protecting property, and pursu- 
ing and obtaining happiness, and safety; — 
therefore, no male person, born in this 
country, or brought from over sea, ought 
to be holden, by law, to serve any per- 
son, as a servant, slave, or apprentice, 
after he arrives to the age of twenty-one 
years, nor female, in like manner, after 
she arrives to the age of eighteen years, 
unless they are bound by their own con- 
sent after they arrive to such age, or 
bound by law for the payment of debts, 
damages, fines, costs, or the like. 

II. That private property ought to be 
subservient to public uses, when neces- 
sity requires it ; nevertheless, whenever 
any person’s property is taken for the use 
of the public, the owner ought to receive 
an equivalent in money. 

III. That all men have a natural and 
inalienable right to worship Almighty 
God, according to the dictates of their 
own consciences and understandings, as 
in their opinion shall be regulated by the 
word of God ; and that no man ought to, 
or of right can be compelled to attend any 
religious worship, or erect or support any 
place of worship, or maintain any minis- 
ter, contrary to the dictates of his con- 
science ; nor can any man be justly depri- 
ved or abridged of any civil right, as a citi- 
zen, on account of his religious sentiments, 
or peculiar mode of religious worship ; 
and that no authority can, or ought to be 
vested in, or assumed by, any power 
whatever, that shall in any case inter- 
fere with, or in any manner control the 
rights of conscience, in the free exercise 
of religious worship : nevertheless, every 
sect or denomination of Christians ought 
to observe the Sabbath or Lord’s day, and 
keep up some sort of religious worship, 
which to them shall seem most agreeable 
to the revealed will of God. 
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IV. Every person within this state ought 
to find a certain remedy, by having recourse 
to the laws, for all injuries or wrongs, 
which he may receive in his person, prop- 
erty, or character : he ought to obtain 
right and justice freely, and without be- 
ing obliged to purchase it; completely,, 
and without any denial; promptly, and 
without delay, conformably to the laws. 

V. That the people of this state, by 
their legal representatives, have the sole, 
inherent and exclusive right of governing' 
and regulating the internal police of the 
same. 

VI. That all power being originally^ 
inherent in, and consequently derived 
from, the people ; therefore, all officers 
of government, whether legislative or 
executive, are their trustees and servants, 
and at all times, in a legal way, account- 
able to them. 

VII. That government is, or ought to 
be, instituted for the common benefit, 
protection, and security of the people, 
nation, or community, and not for the 
particular emolument or advantage of any 
single man, family, or set of men, who are 
a part only of that community ; and that 
the community hath an indubitable, in- 
alienable, and indefeasible right to reform 
or alter government, in such manner as 
shall be, by that community, judged most 
conducive to the public weal. 

VIII. That all elections ought to be 
free, and without corruption, and that all 
freemen, having a sufficient evident com- 
mon interest with, and attachment to, 
the community, have a right to elect and 
be elected into office, agreeably to the reg- 
ulations made in this constitution. 

IX. That every member of society hath 
a right to be protected in the enjoyment 
of life, liberty, and property, and there- 
fore is bound to contribute his proportion 
towards the expense of that protection, 
and yield his personal service when ne- 
cessary, or an equivalent thereto ; but no 
part of any person’s property can be just- 
ly taken from him, or applied to public 
uses, without his own consent, or that of 
the representative body of the freemen ; 
nor can any man, who is conscientiously 
scrupulous of bearing arms, be justly com- 
pelled thereto, if he will pay such equiv- 
alent; nor are the people bound by any 
law but such as they have in like manner 
assented to, for their common good. And, 
previous to any law being made to raise 
a tax, the purpose for which it is to be 
raised ought to appear evident to the le- 
gislature to be of more service to the com- 
munity, than the money would be if not 
collected. 

X. That in all prosecutions for criminal 
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offences, a person hath a right to be 
heard, by himself and his counsel; to 
demand the cause and nature of his ac- 
cusation ; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses; to call for evidence in his favor, 
and a speedy public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the country, without the unanim- 
ous consent of which jury, he cannot be 
found guilty ; nor can he be compelled to 
give evidence against himself; nor can 
any person be justly deprived of his lib- 
erty, except by the laws of the land, or 
the judgment of his peers. 

XI. That the people have a right to 
hold themselves, their houses, papers, and 
possessions, free from search or seizure, 
and therefore warrants without oath or 
affirmation first made, affording sufficient 
foundation for them, and whereby any 
officer or messenger may be commanded 
or required to search suspected places, or 
to seize any person or persons, his, her, 
or their property, not particularly describ- 
ed, are contrary to that right, and ought 
not to be granted. 

XII. That when any issue in fact, 
proper for the cognizance of a jury, is 
joined in a court of law, the parties have 
a right to trial by jury, which ought to 
be held sacred. 

XIII. That the people have a right of 
freedom of speech, and of writing and 
publishing their sentiments concerning 
the transactions of government, and there- 
fore the freedom of the press ought not to 
be restrained. 

XIV. The freedom of deliberation, 
speech, and debate, in the legislature, is 
so essential to the rights of the people, 
that it cannot be the foundation of. any 
accusation or prosecution, action or com- 
plaint, in any other court, or place what- 
soever. 

XV. The power of suspending laws, 
or the execution of laws, ought never to 
be exercised but by the legislature, or by- 
authority derived from it, to be exercised 
in such particular cases as this constitu- 
tion, or the legislature, shall provide 
for. 

XVI. That the people have a right to 
bear arms for the defence of themselves 
and the state ; and as standing armies, in 
time of peace, are dangerous to liberty, 
they ought not to be kept up: and that 
the military should be kept under strict 
subordination to, and be governed by, the 
civil power. 

XVII. That no person in this state can 
in any case be subjected to law-martial, 
or to any penalties or pains by virtue of 
that law, except those employed in the 
army, and the militia in actual service. 

XVIII. That frequent recurrence to ] 
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fundamental principles, and a firm adher- 
ence to justice, moderation, temperance, 
industry, and frugality, are absolutely 
necessary to preserve the blessings of lib- 
erty, and keep government free ; the peo- 
ple ought, therefore, to pay particular at- 
tention to these points in the choice of 
officers and representatives, and have a 
right, in a legal way, to exact a due and 
constant regard to them from their legis- 
lators and magistrates, in making and ex- 
ecuting such laws as are necessary for the 
good government of the state. 

XIX. That all people have a natural 
and inherent right to emigrate from one 
state to another that will receive them. 

XX. That the people have a right to 
assemble together to consult for their 
common good ; to instruct their represen- 
tatives ; and to apply to the legislature 
for redress of grievances, by address, pe- 
tition, or remonstrance. 

XXI. That no person shall be liable 
to be transported out of this state, for tri- 
al, for any offence' committed within the 
same. 

Part II. Frame of Government. 

Section 1. The commonwealth or 
state of Vermont shall be governed here- 
after by a governor, (or lieutenant gover- 
nor, ) council, and an assembly of the 
representatives of the freemen of the 
same, in manner and form following: 

Sect. 2. The supreme legislative pow- 
er shall be vested in a house of repre- 
sentatives of the freemen of the common- 
wealth or state of Vermont. 

Sect. 3. The supreme executive power 
shall be vested in a governor, or, in his 
absence, a lieutenant governor and coun- 
cil. 

Sect. 4. Courts of justice shall be 
maintained in every county in this state, 
and also in new counties when formed, 
which courts shall be open for the trial of 
all causes proper for their cognizance, and 
justice shall be therein impartially admin- 
istered without corruption, or unnecessa- 
ry delay. The judges of the supreme 
court shall be justices of the peace 
throughout the state, and the several 
judges of the county courts in their res- 
pective counties, by virtue of their office, 
except in the trial of such causes as may 
be appealed to the county court. 

Sect. 5. A future legislature may, 
when they shall conceive the same to be 
expedient and necessary, erect a court of 
chancery, with such powers as are usu- 
ally exercised by that court, or as shall 
appear for the interest of the common- 
wealth ; provided , they do not constitute 
themselves the judges of said court. 
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Sect. 6. The legislative, executive, 
and judiciary departments shall be separ- 
ate and distinct, so that neither exercise 
the powers properly belonging to the 
other. 

Sect. 7. In order that the freemen of 
this state might en joy the benefit of elec- 
tion as equally as maybe, each town within 
this state, that consists or may consist of 
eighty taxable inhabitants, within one sep- 
tenary or seven years next after the estab- 
lishing this constitution, may hold elec- 
tions therein, and choose, each, two rep- 
resentatives ; and each other inhabited 
town in this state, may, in like manner, 
choose one representative, to represent 
them in general assembly, during the sep- 
tenary or seven years. And after that, 
each inhabited town may, in like manner, 
hold such election, and choose one repre- 
sentative, forever thereafter. 

Sect. 8. The house of representatives 
of the freemen of this state shall consist 
of persons most noted for wisdom and vir- 
tue, tb be chosen by ballot by the freemen 
of every town in this state, respectively, 
on the first Tuesday of September, annu- 
ally, forever. 

Sect. 9. The representatives so chosen, 
(a majority of whom shall constitute a 
quorum for transacting any other business 
than raising a state tax, for which two- 
thirds of the members elected shall be 
present,) shall meet on the second Thurs- 
day of the succeeding October, and shall 
be styled, The General Assembly of the 
State of Vermont : they shall have pow- 
er to choose their speaker, secretary of 
state, their clerk, and other necessary 
officers of the house ; sit on their own 
adjournments; prepare bills and enact 
them into laws ; judge of the elections 
and qualifications of their own members : 
they may expel members, but not for 
causes known to their constituents ante- 
cedent to their election ; they may ad- 
minister oaths and affirmations in matters 
depending before them ; redress grievan- 
ces; impeach state criminals ; grant char- 
ters of incorporation ; constitute towns, 
boroughs, cities, and counties : they may, 
annually, on their first session after their 
election, in conjunction with the council, 
for oftener if need be) elect, judges of the 
supreme and several county and probate 
courts, sheriffs and justices of the peace ; 
and also, with the council, may elect ma- 
jor-generals and brigadier-generals, from 
time to time, as often as there shall be oc- 
casion; and they shall have all other 
powers necessary for the legislature of a 
free and sovereign state. But they shall 
have no power to add to, alter, abolish, or 
infringe any part of this constitution. 



Sect. 10. The supreme executive coun- 
cil of this state shall consist of a governor, 
lieutenant governor, and twelve persons, 
chosen in the following manner, to wit : — 
the freemen of each town shall, on the 
day of election for choosing representa- 
tives to attend the general assembly, bring 
in their votes for governor, with his name 
fairly written, to the constable, who shall 
seal them up, and write on them, “ Votes 
for Governor,” and deliver them to the 
representative chosen to attend the gen- 
eral assembly. And at the opening of 
the general assembly there shall be a com 
mittee appointed, out of the council and 
assembly, who, after being duly sworn to 
the faithful discharge of their trust, shall 
proceed to receive, sort, and count the 
votes for the governor, and declare the 
person who has the major part of the 
votes, to be governor for the year ensuing. 
And if there be no choice made, then the 
council and general assembly, by their 
joint-ballots, shall make choice of a gov- 
ernor. The lieutenant governor and treas- 
urer shall be chosen in the manner above 
directed. And each freeman shall give 
in twelve votes for twelve councillors, in 
the same manner, and the twelve highest 
in nomination shall serve, for the ensuing 
year, as councillors. 

Sect. 11. The governor, and in his 
absence the lieutenant governor, with the 
council (a major part of whom, including 
the governor or lieutenant governor, shall 
be a quorum to transact business) shall 
have power to commission all officers, and 
also to appoint officers, except where pro- 
vision is or shall be otherwise made by 
law, or this frame of government ; and 
shall supply every vacancy in any office, 
occasioned by death or otherwise, until 
the office can be filled in the manner di- 
rected by law, or this constitution : — 
They, are to correspond with other 
states ; transact business with officers of 
government, civil and military, and to pre- 
pare such business as may appear to them 
necessary to lay before the general as- 
sembly : they shall sit as judges to hear 
and determine on impeachments, taking to 
their assistance, for advice only, the judges 
of the supreme court ; and shall have 
power to grant pardons and remit fines, 
in all cases whatsoever, except in treason 
and murder, in which they shall have 
power to grant reprieves, but not to par- 
don until after the end of the next session 
of assembly; and except in cases of im- 
peachment, in which there shall be no 
remission or mitigation of punishment, 
but by act of legislation : they are to take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed : 
they are to expedite the execution of such 
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measures as may be resolved upon by the 
general assembly ; and they may draw 
upon the treasury for such sums as may 
be appropriated by the house of represen- 
tatives : they may also lay embargoes, or 
proh ibit the exportation of any commodity 
for any time not exceeding thirty days, 
in the recess of the house only. They 
may grant such licences as shall be di- 
rected by law ; and shall have power to 
call together the general assembly, when 
necessary, before the day to which they 
shall stand adjourned. The governor 
shall be captain-general and commander 
in chief of the forces of the state, but 
shall not command in person, except ad- 
vised thereto by the council, and then 
only so long as they shall approve there- 
of. And the lieutenant governor shall, 
by virtue of his office, be lieutenant gen- 
eral of all the forces of the state. The 
governor, or lieutenant governor, and the 
council, shall meet at the time and place 
with the general assembly : the lieuten- 
ant governor shall, during the presence 
'of the commander in chief, vote and act 
as one of the council; and the governor, 
and, in his absence, the lieutenant gov- 
ernor, shall, by virtue of their offices, pre- 
side in council, and have a casting, but 
no other vote. Every member of the 
council shall be a justice of the peace for 
the whole state, by virtue of his office. 
The governor and council shall have a 
secretary, and keep fair books of their 
proceedings, wherein any councillor may 
enter his dissent, with his reasons to sup- 
port it. And the governor may appoint 
a secretary for himself and his council. 

Sect. 12. The representatives having 
met and chosen their speaker and clerk, 
shall, each of them, before they proceed 
to business, take and subscribe, as well 
the oath or affirmation of allegiance here- 
inafter directed, (except where they shall 
produce certificates of their having here- 
tofore taken and subscribed the same,) as 
the following oath or affirmation, viz.: 
u You do solemnly swear 

(or affirm) that as a member of this as- 
sembly you will not propose or assent to 
any bill , vote, or resdlution , which shall 
appear to you injurious to the people, nor 
do or consent to any act oi\ thing whatever, 
th it shall have a tendency to lessen or 
abridge their rights and privileges, as de- 
clared by the constitution of this state ; but 
■will in ail things conduct yourself as a 
faithful, honest representative and guar- 
dian of the people, according to the best of 
your judgment and abilities, fin case of 
an oath; So help you God, (and in case of 
an affirmation) under the pains and penal- 
ties of perjury. 
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Sect. 13. The doors of the house in 
which the general assembly of this com- 
monwealth shall sit, shall be open, for the 
admission of all persons who behave de- 
cently, except only when the welfare of 
the state may require them to be shut. 

Sect. 14. The votes and proceedings 
of the general assembly shall be printed 
(when one third of the members think it 
necessary) as goon as convenient after the 
end of each session, with the yeas and 
nays on any question, when required by 
any member, (except where the votes 
shall be taken by ballot,) in which case 
every member shall have a right to insert 
the reasons ol his vote, upon the minutes. 

Sect. 15. The style of the laws of this 
state, in future to be passed, shall be, It 
is hereby enacted by the General Assembly 
of the state of Vermont. • 

Sect. 16. To the end that laws, be- 
fore they are enacted, may be more ma- 
turely considered, and the inconvenience 
of hasty determinations as much as pos- 
sible prevented, all bills, which originate 
in the assembly, shall be laid before the 
governor and council, for their revision 
and concurrence, or proposals of amend- 
ment, who shall return the same to the 
assembly, with their proposals of amend- 
ment, if any, in writing; and if the same 
are not agreed to by the assembly, it shall 
be in the power of the governor and coun- 
cil to suspend the passing of such bills 
until the next session of the legislature. 
Provided, that if the governor and coun- 
cil shall neglect or refuse to return any 
such bill to the assembly, with written 
proposals of amendment, within five days, 
or before the rising of the legislature, the 
same shall become a law. 

Sect. 17. No money shall be drawn 
out of the treasury, unless first appropria- 
ted by act of legislation. 

Sect. 18. No person shall be elected 
a representative until he has resided two 
years in this state, the last of which shall 
be in the town for which he is elected. 

Sect. 19. No member of the council, 
or house of representatives, shall directly 
or indirectly receive any fee or reward to 
bring forward or advocate any bill, pe- 
tition, or other business to be transacted 
in the legislature, or advocate any cause 
as counsel in either house of legislation, 
except when employed in behalf of the 
state. 

Sect. 20. No person ought, in any 
case, or in any time, to be declared guilty 
of treason, or felony, by the legislature. 

Sect. 21. Every man of the full age 
of twenty one years, having resided in 
this state for the space of one whole year 
next before the election of representatives, 
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and is of a quiet and peaceable behavior, 
and will take the following oath or af- 
firmation, shall be entitled to all the priv- 
ileges of a freeman of this state : 

“ You solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
whenever you give your vote or suffrage , 
touching any matter that concerns the state 
of Vermont , you will do it so as in your 
conscience you shall judge will most con- 
duce to the best good, of the same, as estab- 
lished by the constitution , without fear or 
favor of any man." 

Sect. 22. The inhabitants of this state 
shall be trained and armed for its defence, 
under such regulations, restrictions, and 
exceptions, as Congress, agreeably to the 
constitution of the United States, and the 
legislature of this state, shall direct. The 
several companies of militia shall, as often 
as vacancies happen, elect their captain 
and other officers, and the captains and 
subalterns shall nominate and recommend 
the field officers, of their respective regi- 
ments, who shall appoint their staff officers. 

Sect. 23. All commissions shall be in 
the name of the freemen of the state of 
Vermont, sealed with the state seal, signed 
by the governor, and in his absence the 
lieutenant governor, and attested by the 
secretary : which seal shall be kept by 
the governor. 

Sect. 24. Every officer of state, wheth- 
er judicial or executive, shall be liable to 
be impeached by the general assembly, 
either when in office, or after his resig- 
nation, or removal, for ma.l- administra- 
tion. All impeachments shall be before 
the governor and council, who shall hear 
and determine the same, and may award 
costs; and no trial or impeachment shall 
be a bar to a prosecution at law. 

Sect. 25. As every freeman, to pre- 
serve his independence, (if without a 
sufficient estate) ought to have some pro- 
fession, calling, trade, or farm, whereby 
he may honestly subsist, there can be no : 
necessity for, nor use in, establishing 
offices of profit, the usual effects of which 
are dependence and servility, unbecoming 
freemen, in the possessors, or expect- 
ants, and faction, contention and discord 
among the people. But if any man is 
called into public service to the prejudice 
of his private affairs, he has a right to a 
reasonable compensation ; and whenever 
an office, through increase of fees, or oth- 
erwise, becomes so profitable as to occasion 
many to apply for it, the profits ought to 
be lessened by the legislature. And if 
any officer shall wittingly and wilfully 
take greater fees than the law allows him, 
it shall ever after disqualify him from 
holding any office in this state, until he 
shall be restored by act of legislation. 

Pt. ii. 15 



Sect. 26. No person in this state shall 
be capable of holding or exercising more 
than one of the following offices at the 
same time, viz : governor, lieutenant gov- 
ernor, judge of the supreme court, treas- 
urer of the state, member of the council, 
member of the general assembly, surveyor 
general, or sheriff. Nor shall any per- 
son, holding any office of profit or trust 
under the authority of Congress, be eligi- 
ble to any appointment in the legislature, 
or of holding any executive or judiciary 
office under this state. 

Sect. 27. The treasurer of the state 
shall, before the governor and council, 
give sufficient security to the secretary of 
the state, in behalf of the general assem- 
bly, and each high sheriff, before the first 
judge of the county court, to the treasurer 
of their respective counties, previous to 
their respectively entering upon the ex- 
ecution of their offices, in such manner 
and in such sums, as shall be directed by 
the legislature. $ 

Sect. 28. The treasurer’s account 
shall be annually audited, and a fair state- 
ment thereof be laid before the general 
assembly, at their session in October. 

Sect. 29. Every officer, whether ju- 
dicial, executive, or military, in authority 
under this state, before he enters upon 
the execution of his office, shall take and 
subscribe the following oath, or affirma- 
tion, of allegiance to this state (unless he 
shall produce evidence that he has before 
taken the same) ; and also the following 
oath or affirmation of office, except mili- 
tary officers, and such as shall be exempt- 
ed by the legislature : 

The oath, or affirmation, of allegiance : 

“ You do solemnly swear (or 

affirm) that you loill be true and faithful 
to the slate of Vermont , and that you will 
not directly or indirectly , do any act or 
thing injurious to the constitution or gov- 
ernment thereof ’, as established by conven- 
tion. (If an oath) so help you God , (if an 
affirmation) under the pains and penalties 
of perjury." 

The oath, or affirmation, of office : 
u You do solemnly swear (or 

affirm) that you will faithfully execute the 
office of for the of 

and will therein do equal right and justice 
to all men , to the best of your judgmerit 
and abilities , according to law. (If an 
oath) so help you God , (if an affirmation) 
under the pains and penalties of perj ury ." 

Sect. 30. No person shall be eligible 
to the office of governor, or lieutenant 
governor, until he shall have resided in 
this state four years next preceding the 
day of his election.' 

Sect. 31. Triajs of issues proper for 
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the cognizance of a jury, in the supreme 
and county courts, shall be by jury, ex- 
cept where parties otherwise agree : and 
great care ought to be taken to prevent 
corruption, or partiality, in the choice and 
return, or appointment of juries. 

Sect. 32. All prosecutions shall com- 
mence, By the authority of the state of 
Vermont : all indictments shall conclude 
with these words : against the peace and 
dignity of the state ; and all fines shall be 
proportioned to the offences. 

Sect. 33. The person of a debtor, 
where there is not strong presumption of 
fraud, shall not be continued in prison af- 
ter delivering up and assigning over, bona 
fide , all his estate, real and personal, in 
possession, reversion, or remainder, for 
the use of his creditors, in such manner 
as shall be hereafter regulated by law. 
And all prisoners, unless in execution, or 
committed for capital offences, when the 
proof is evident or presumption great, 
shall be bailable, by sufficient sureties ; 
nor shall excessive bail be exacted for 
bailable offences. 

Sect. 34-. All elections, whether by 
the people, or the legislature, shall be free 
and voluntary ; and any elector, who shall 
receive any gift, or reward, for his vote, 
in meat, drink, moneys, or otherwise, shall 
forfeit his right to elect at that time, and 
suffer such other penalty as the law shall 
direct ; and any person who shall directly 
or indirectly give, promise, or bestow, any 
such rewards to be elected, shall thereby 
be rendered incapable to serve for the en- 
suing year, and be subject to such further 
punishment as a future legislature shall 
direct. 

Sect. 35. All deeds and conveyances 
of land shall be recorded in the town 
clerk’s office, in their respective towns, 
and for want thereof, in the county clerk’s 
office of the same county. 

Sect. 36. The legislature shall regu- 
late entails, in such manner as to prevent 
perpetuities. 

Sect. 37. To deter more effectually 
from the commission of crimes, by con- 
tinued visible punishments of long dura- 
tion, and to make sanguinary punishments 
less necessary, means ought to be provi- 
ded for punishing by hard labor those 
who shall be convicted of crimes not capi- 
tal, whereby the criminal shall be em- 
ployed for the benefit of the public, or for 
the reparation of injuries done to private 
persons ; and all persons, at proper times, 
ought to be permitted to see them at their 
labor. 

Sect, 38. The estates of such persons 
as may destroy their own lives, shall not, 
for that offence, be forfeited ; but descend, 
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or ascend, in the same manner as if such 
persons had died in a natural way. Nor 
shall any article, which shall accidentally 
occasion the death of any person, be 
henceforth deemed a deodand, or in any 
wise forfeited, on account of such mis- 
fortune. 

Sect. 39. Every person of good char- 
acter, who comes to settle in this state, 
having first taken an oath or affirmation 
of allegiance to the state, may purchase, 
or by other just means acquire, hold, and 
transfer land, or other real estate, and af- 
ter one year’s residence shall be deemed 
a free denizen thereof, and entitled to all 
rights of a natural born subject of this 
state ; except that he shall not be capable 
of being elected governor, lieutenant gov- 
ernor, treasurer, councillor, or represen- 
tative in assembly, until after two years’ 
residence. 

Sect. 40. The inhabitants of this state 
shall Jiave liberty in seasonable times to 
hunt and fowl, on the lands they hold, 
and on other lands not inclosed, and in 
like manner to fish in all beatable, and 
other waters (not private property) under 
proper regulations to be hereafter made 
and provided by the general assembly. 

Sect. 41. Laws for the encourage- 
ment of virtue and prevention of vice and 
immorality ought to be constantly kept in 
force, and duly executed ; and a compe- 
tent number of schools ought to be main- 
tained in each town, for the convenient 
instruction of youth, and one or more 
grammar-schools to be incorporated, and 
properly supported, in each county in the 
state. And ail religious societies or bodies 
of men that may .be hereafter united or 
incorporated for the advancement of re- 
ligion and learning, or for other pious and 
charitable purposes, shall be encouraged 
and protected in the enjoyment of the 
privileges, immunities, and estates, which 
they in justice ought to enjoy, under such 
regulations as the general assembly of this 
state shall direct. 

Sect. 42. The declaration of the po- 
litical rights and privileges of the inhab- 
itants of this state, is hereby declared to 
be a part of the constitution of this com- 
monwealth, and ought not to be violated, 
on any pretence whatsoever. 

Sect. 43. In order that the freedom 
of this commonwealth may be preserved 
inviolate forever, there shall be chosen by 
ballot, by the freemen of this state, on the 
last Wednesday in March, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety -nine, 
and on the last Wednesday in March in 
every, seven years thereafter, thirteen per- 
sons, who shall be chosen in the same' 
manner the council is chosen, except they 
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sliall not be out of the council or general 
assembly; to be called the council of cen- 
sors, who shall meet together on the first 
Wednesday of June next ensuing their 
election, the majority of whom shall be a 
quorum in every case, except as to call- 
ing a convention, in which two thirds of 
the whole number elected shall agree; 
and whose duty it shall be to inquire 
whether the constitution has been pre- 
served inviolate in every part during the 
last septenary, (including the year of their 
service,) and whether, the legislative and 
executive branches of government have 
performed their duty as guardians of the 
people, or assumed to themselves, or ex- 
ercised other or greater powers than they 
are entitled to by the constitution. They 
are also to inquire whether the public 
taxes have been justly laid and collected 
in all parts of this commonwealth; in 
what manner the public moneys have 
been disposed of, and whether the laws 
have been duly executed. For these pur- 
poses thfey shall have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records ; — they shall 
have authority to pass public censures, to 
order impeachments, and to recommend 
to the legislature the repealing such laws 
as shall appear to them to have been pass- 
ed contrary to the principles of the con- 
stitution : these powers they shall con- 
tinue to have for and during the space of 
one year from the day of their election, 
and no longer. The said council of cen- 
sors shall also have power to call a con- 
vention, tp meet within two years after 
their sitting, if there appears to them an 
absolute necessity of amending any arti- 
cle of this constitution which may be de- 
fective, explaining such as may be thought 
not clearly expressed, and of adding such 
as are necessary, for the preservation of 
tile rights and happiness of the people. 
But the articles to he amended, and the 
amendments proposed, and such articles 
as are proposed to be added or abolished, 
shall be promulgated at least six months 
before the day appointed for the election 
of such convention, for the previous con- 
sideration of the people, that they may 
have an opportunity of instructing their 
delegates on the subject. 

Articles of Amendment. 

Article 1. No person, who is not al- 
ready a freeman of this state, shall be en- 
titled to exercise the privileges of a free- 
man, unless he be a natural born citizen 
of this, or some one of the United States, 
or until he shall have been naturalized, 
agreeably to the acts of congress. 

Art. 2. The most numerous branch 
of the legislature of this state shall here- 



after be styled the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Art. 3. The supreme legislative power 
ofthis state shall hereafter be exercised by 
a senate and the house of representatives ; 
which shall be styled, “ The General As- 
sembly of the state of Vermont.” — Each 
shall have and exercise the like powers 
in all acts of legislation ; and no bill, res- 
olution, or other thing, which shall have 
been passed by the one, shall have the 
effect of, or be declared to be, a law, with- 
out the concurrence of the other. Pro- 
vided, that all revenue bills shall originate 
in the house of representatives, — but the 
senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments, as on other bills. Neither house, 
during the session of the general assem- 
bly, shall, without the consent of the oth- 
er, adjourn for more than three days, nor 
to any other place than that in which the 
two houses shall be sitting, — and in case 
of disagreement between the two houses, 
with respect to adjournment, the governor 
may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper. 

Art. 4. The senate shall be composed 
of thirty senators, to be of the freemen of 
the county for which they are elected, re- 
spectively, who are thirty years of age or 
upwards, and to be annually elected by 
the freemen of each county respectively. 
Each county shall be entitled to one sena- 
tor, at least, and the remainder of the 
senators shall be apportioned to the sev- 
eral counties according to their popula- 
tion, as the same was ascertained by the 
last census, taken under the authority of 
the United States — regard being always 
had, in such apportionment, to the coun- 
ties having the greater fraction. — But the 
several counties shall, until after the next 
census of United States, he entitled to 
elect, and have their senators, in the fol- 
lowing proportion, to wit: — 

Bennington county, two; Windham 
county, three; Rutland county, three; 
Windsor county, four; Addison county, 
three; Orange county, three ; Washington 
county, two; Chittenden county, two; 
Caledonia county, two ; Franklin county, 
three ; Orleans county, one ; Essex coun- 
ty, one ; Grand Isle county, one. 

The legislature shall make a new ap- 
portionment of the senators, to the sev- 
eral counties, after the taking of each 
census of the United States, or census 
taken for the purpose of such apportion- 
ment, by order of the government of this 
state, always regarding the above pro- 
visions in this article. 

Art. 5. The freemen of the several 
towns in each county, shall annually give 
their votes for the senators, apportioned 
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to such county, at the same time and un- 
der the same regulations, as are now pro- 
vided for the election of councillors. And 
the person or persons, equal in number, 
to the number of senators apportioned to 
such county, having the greatest number 
of legal votes in sucji county respectively, 
shall be the senator or senators of such 
county. At every election of senators, 
after the votes shall have been taken, the 
constable or presiding officer, assisted by 
the selectmen and civil authority present, 
shall sort and count the said votes, and 
make two lists of the names, of each per- 
son, with the number of votes given for 
each annexed to his name, a record of* 
which shall be made in the town clerk’s 
office, and shall seal up said lists, sepa- 
rately, and writp", on each, the name of 
the town, and these words, “Votes for 
Senator,” or “ Votes for Senators,” as the 
case may be, one of which lists shall be 
delivered by the presiding officer, to the 
representative of said town, (if any) and 
if none be chosen, to the representative 
of an adjoining town, to be transmitted to 
the president of the senate ; the other list, 
the said presiding officer, shall, within 
ten days, deliver to the clerk of the county 
court, for the same county, and the clerk 
of each county court, respectively, or in 
case of his absence or disability, the sher- 
iff of such county, or in case of the ab- 
sence o* disability of both, the high bailiff 
of such county, on the tenth day after 
such election, shall publicly open, sort 
and count said votes, and make a record 
of the same, in the office of the clerk of 
such county court, a copy of which he 
shall transmit to the senate ; and shall al- 
so, within ten days thereafter, transmit to 
the person or persons elected, a certificate 
of his or their election. Provided, how- 
ever, that the general assembly shall 
have power to regulate by law, the mode 
of ballotting for senators, within the sev- 
eral counties, and to prescribe the means, 
and the manner by which the result of 
the ballotting shall be ascertained, and 
through which the senators, chosen, shall 
be certified of their election, and for fill- 
ing all vacancies in the senate, which 
shall happen by death, resignation, or oth- 
erwise. But they shall not have power 
to apportion the senators to the several 
counties, otherwise than according to the 
population thereof, agreeably to the pro- 
visions, herein before ordained. 

Art. 6. The senate shall have the like 
powers to decide on the election and quali- 
fications of, and to expel any of its mem- 
bers, make its own rules, and appoint its 
own officers, as are incident to, or are pos- 
sessed by, the house of representatives. 
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A majority shall constitute a quorum. 
The lieutenant governor shall be presi- 
dent of the senate, except when he shall 
exercise the office of governor, or when 
his office shall be vacant, or in his ab- 
sence ; in which cases, the senate shall 
appoint one of its own members to be 
president of the senate, pro tempore. And 
the president of the senate shall have a 
casting vote, but no other. 

Art. 7. The senate shall have the 
sole power of trying and deciding upon 
all impeachments ; — when sitting for that 
purpose, they shall be on oath, or affirma- 
tion, and no person shall be convicted, 
without the concurrence of two thirds of 
the members present. Judgment, in cases 
of impeachment, shall not extend farther, 
than to removal from office, and disquali- 
fication to hold or enjoy any office of hon- 
or, or profit, or trust, under this state. 
But the party convicted, shall, neverthe- 
less, be liable, and subject to indictment, 
trial, judgment, and punishment, accord- 
ing to law. 

Art. 8. The supreme executive pow- 
er of the state, shall be exercised by the 
governor, or in case of his absence or dis- 
ability, by the lieutenant governor ; who 
shall have all the powers and perform all 
the duties vested in, and enjoined upon 
the governor and council, by the eleventh 
and twenty-seventh sections of the second 
chapter [part the second] of the constitu- 
tion, as at present established, excepting 
that he shall not sit as a judge, in case of 
impeachment, nor grant reprieve, or par- 
don, in any such case ; nor shall he com- 
mand the forces of the state ill person, in 
time of war, or insurrection, unless by the 
advice and consent of the senate ; and no 
longer than they shall approve thereof. 
The governor may have a secretary of 
civil and military affairs, to be by him ap- 
pointed during pleasure, whose services 
lie may at all times command ; and for 
whose compensation, provision shall be 
made by law. 

Art. 9. The votes for governor, lieu- 
tenant governor, and treasurer of the 
state, shall be sorted and counted, and 
the result declared by a committee, ap- 
pointed by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives. If, at any time, there shall 
be no election, by the freemen, of gover- 
nor, lieutenant governor, or treasurer of 
the state, the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives shall, by a joint ballot, elect to 
fill the office, not filled by the freemen as 
aforesaid, one of the three candidates for 
such office, (if there be so many) for whom 
the greatest number of votes shall have 
been returned. 

Art. 10. The secretary of state, and 
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all officers, whose elections are not other- 
wise provided for, and who, under the 
existing provisions of the constitution, 
are elected by the council and house 
of representatives, shall, hereafter, be 
elected by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, in joint assembly, at which, 
the presiding officer of the senate shall 
preside ; and such presiding officer, in 
such joint assembly, shall have a casting 
vote, and no other. 

Art. 11. Every bill, which shall have 
passed the senate and house of represen- 
tatives, shall, before it become a law, be 
presented to the governor : if he approve, 
he shall sign it ; if not, he shall return it, 
with his objections in writing, to the house 
in which it shall have originated ; which 
shall proceed to reconsider it. If, upon 
each reconsideration, a majority of the 
house shall pass the bill, it shall, together 
with the objections, be sent to the other 
house, by which it shall likewise be re- 
considered, and if approved by a majority 
of that house, it shall become a law. But 
in all such cases, the votes of both houses 
shall be taken by yeas and nays, and the 
names of the persons, voting for or against 
the bill, shall be entered on the journal of 
each house, respectively. If any bill shall 
not be returned by the governor, as afore- 
said, within five days, (Sundays excepted) 
after it shall have been presented to him, 
the same shall become a law, in like man- 
ner as if he had signed it : unless the two 
houses, by their adjournment, within three 
days after the presentment of such bill, 
shall prevent its return ; in which case it 
shall not become a law. 

Art. 12. The writ of habeas corpus 
shall, in no case, be suspended. — It shall 
he a writ, issuable of right ; and the gen- 
eral assembly shall make provision to 
render it a speedy and effectual remedy 
in all cases proper therefor. 

Art. 13. Such parts and provisions, 
only, of the constitution of this state, es- 
tablished by convention, on the 9th day of 
July, one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety three, as are altered or superseded 
by any of the foregoing amendments, or 
are repugnant thereto, shall hereafter 
cease to have effect. 



Section II. 

Legislature of Vermont. 

By the preceding section it may be 
seen that, previous to the amendment of 
the constitution in 1836, the government 
of this state approached very nearly to a 
pure democracy. The whole legislative 
power was vested in a house of represen- 
tatives, chosen annually by the people ; 



but, as a cheek to hasty and injudicious le- 
gislation, each bill passed tiy the house 
was required to be submitted to the gov- 
ernor and council for their approval, or 
proposals of amendment; and if' they dis- 
approved of the bill, or proposed amend- 
ments, and the representatives did not 
concur with them, they had power to sus- 
pend the final passage of the bill till the 
next session of the legislature. Thus 
every bill, of which the governor and 
council disapproved, was, in effect, sub- 
mitted directly to the people, and they 
had an opportunity of expressing their 
pleasure respecting it, in the selection of 
their representatives for the succeeding 
year. If the next house of representatives 
repassed the suspended bill, it then be- 
came a law without the concurrence of 
the governor and council. 

The effect of the amendment of the 
constitution in 1836 was to dispense with 
the executive council, and establish, in its 
stead, a senate as a co-ordinate branch of 
the legislature ; so that the legislative 
power is now vested in a senate of 3(1 
members chosen by counties, and a house 
of representatives, consisting of one mem- 
ber from each organized town, all elected 
annually. Bills (with the exception of 
those for raising revenue, which must 
originate in the house of representatives,) 
may originate in either house, but no bill 
can become a law without the concur- 
rence of a majority of both houses. And 
every bill thus passed by the two houses, 
before it becomes a law, must be submit 
ted to the governor, who, if he approve, 
shall sign it. If not, he shall return it 
with his objections, to the house in which 
it originated, which house shall reconsid- 
er it and send it to the other house, and 
if a majority of both houses shall repass 
the bill, it shall then become a law with- 
out the governor’s signature. 

Previous to the year 1808, the legisla- 
ture of Vermont had no fixed place of 
holding its sessions, but changed its place 
of meeting from town to town at its pleas- 
ure. But in 1808, a state house was 
erected in Montpelier, and since that pe- 
riod Montpelier has been the permanent 
seat of the government. For some time 
after the organization of the government 
there were two or more sessions of the 
general assembly in each year, but for 
many years past there has been only one 
session annually, commencing on the 2d 
Thursday in October, and usually contin- 
uing from three to four weeks. The first 
general assembly met March 12, 1778, 
and the officers then appointed continued 
till October, when new ones were cho- 
sen. 
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Year. 


Governor. 


Lieut. Governor. 


Treasurer. 


Scc’y of State. 


Speaker of H. R. 


Clerk of H. R. 


1778 


T. Chittenden 


Joseph Marsh 


Ira Allen 


T. Chandler 


Nathan Clark 


B. Baldwin 


1778 


tt 


tt 


tt 


Joseph Fay 


T. Chandler 


.B. Woodward 


1779 


tt 


B. Carpenter 


tt 


tt 


tt 


R. Hopkins 


1780 


u 


tt 


tt 


tt 


ft 


tt 


1781 


ct 


Elisha Payne 


tt 


M.Towrishend 


Thos. Porter 


tt 


1782 


a 


Paul Spooner 


tt 


tt 


Incr. Mosely 


tt 


1783 


a 


tt 


tt 


tt 


I. Tichenor 


tt 


1784 


it 


tt 


tt 


tt 


Nathan Niles 


tt 


1785 


tt 


tt 


tt 


ct 


S. R. Bradley 


tt 


1786 


tt 


tt 


S. Mattocks 


tt 


Gideon Olin 


tc 


1787 


tt 


JosephMarsh 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


1788 


tt 


tt 


tt 


R. Hopkins 


tt 


S. Jacobs 


1789 


M. Robinson 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt i 


tt 


1790 


T. Chittenden 


Peter Olcut 


tt 


tt 


tt 


L. R. Morris 


1791 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


a 


Wm. Eaton 


1792 


tt 


tt 


it 


tt 


tt 


tt 


1793 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


Daniel Buck 


R. Whitney 


1794 


tt 


Jona. Hunt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


1795 


tt 


tt 


ct 


tt 


L. R. Morris 


tt 


1796 


tt 


Paul Brigham 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


1797 


I. Tichenor 


tt 


tt 


tt 


Abel Spencer 


tt 


1798 


tt 


tt 


tt 


ft 


Dan. Farrand 


S. C. Crafts 


1799 


tt 




tt 


ti 


Amos Marsh 


tt 


1800 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


N. Osgood 


1801 


tt 


tt 


Benj. Swan 


u 


tt 


James Elliot 


1802 


tt 


tt 


tt 


D. Wing, Jr 


Abel Spencer 


tt 


1803 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


T. Herrington 


A. Haswell 


1804 


tt 


tt 


tt 


ft 


Aaron Leland 


Martin Post 


1805 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


1806 


tt 


tt 


tt 


T. Leverett 


tt 


ft 


1807 


Israel Smith 


tt 


tt 


Ct 


tt 


tt 


1808 


I. Tichenor 


tt 


tt 


tt 


Dudley Chase 


tt 


1809 


J. Galusha 


tt 


tt 


Ct 


tt 


W. D. Smith 


1810 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


ct 


tt 


1811 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


cc 


tt 


1812 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


cc 


tt 


1813 


M. Chittenden 


W.Chamberlain 


tt 


J. Dunham 


D. Chipman 


tt 


1814 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


(t 


1815 


J. Galusha 


Paul Brigham 


tt 


VV. Slade, Jr 


W. A. Griswold 


tt 


1816 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


It 


1817 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


1818 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


R. Skinner 


tt 


1819 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


W. A. Griswold 


tt 


1820 


R. Skinner 


Wm. Cahoon 


tt 


Ct 


D.A. A. Buck 


ft 


1821 


tt 


tt 


it 


ft 


tt 


tt 


1822 


tt 


Aaron Leland 


tt 


tt 


tt 


T. Merrill 


1823 


C.P.VanNess 


tt 


tt 


N. Williams 


G. E. Wales 


t. 


1S24 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


I. Fletcher 


(t 


1825 


tt 


tt 


tt 


ft 


D.A. A. Buck 


tt 


1826 


Ezra Butler 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


(t 


1827 


tt 


Henry Olin 


Ct 


tt 


B,ob. B. Bates 


ft 


1828 


S. C. Crafts 


tt 


tt 


ft 


tt 


tt 


1829 


tt 


^ It 


tt 


tt 


D.A. A, Buck 


tt 


1830 


tt 


M. Richards 


tt 


tt 


Rob. B. Bates 


tt 


1831 


W. A. Palmer 


L. Egerton 


it 


T. Merrill 


John Smith 


Chas. Davis 


1832 


tt 


tt 


tt 


Cf 


t. 


R. Pierpont 


1833 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


ft 


tt 


1834 


tt 


tt 


A. Clarke 


tt 


E. N. Bridges 


E. D. Barber 


1835 


no choice 


S. PI. Jenison 


tt 


tt 


tt 


O. H. Smith 


1836 


S. H. Jenison 


D. M. Camp 


tt 


C. L. Knapp 


C. Coolidge 


A. L. Miner 


1837 


tt 


tt 


A. Wardner 


tt 


Sol. Foot 


ft 


1838 


tt 


tt 


H.F. Janes 


tt 


tt 


F. F. Merrill 


1839 


tt 


tt 


tt 


ct 


C. Coolidge 

tt 


tt 


1840 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


1841 


Chas. Paine 


W.R.Ranney 


J. Spalding 


Alvah Sabin 


C. Coolidge 


F. F. Merrill 
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Section 111. 

Legislation and Laws. 

The business of legislation was com- 
menced in Vermont in 1778, but the laws 
passed that year were probably designed 
to be temporary, as no record of them is 
preserved. They are supposed to have 
consisted mostly of general enactments, 
such as declaring the laws “ as they stood 
in the Connecticut law booh," or, 1 in defect 
of such laws, the plain word of God, as 
contained in the Scriptures,’ to be the law 
of the land. In February, 1779, the legis- 
lature of Vermont enacted its first code 
of printed laws.* These were promul- 
gated by a proclamation put forth by gov- 
ernor Chittenden on the 23d of February, 
commanding the people of the state “ to 
take notice thereof and govern themselves 
accordingly.”! These laws, although many 
of their provisions have been swept away 
by subsequent enactments, form the basis 
of the present statute laws of Vermont. 

Since 1779, the acts of each session of 
the general assembly have been published, 
soon after the close of the session, in 
pamphlet form, and of these, there have 
been occasional revisions and compilations 
under the direction and authority of the 
legislature. 

The first general revision of the laws 
of Vermont took place in 1787. These 
revised' statutes were printed at Windsor, 
by Hough and Spooner, state printers, in 
a small folio volume, and reprinted at 
Bennington by Anthony Haswell, in 1791, 
in an octavo volume of 320 pages, togeth- 
er with the subsequent acts of the legisla- 
ture up to that period. The second general 
revision of the laws took place in 1797. The 
committee appointed for that purpose con- 
sisted of Roswell Hopkins, Richard Whit- 
ney, Nathaniel Chip-man and Samuel 
Hitchcock. The statutes reported by this 
committee were adopted by the legisla- 
ture in February and March, 1797^ and 
printed at Rutland by Josiah Fay, in 1798, 
in one octavo volume of G22 pages, to- 
gether with an appendix of 206 pages. 

In 1807, a compilation of the unrepeal- 
ed laws of the state was made by Thomas 
Tollman, by order of the legislature, which 
was printed at Randolph, in 1808, by Se- 
reno Wright, in two volumes octavo, the 
first containing 504, and the second 554 
pages. A third volume of 336 pages, 
embracing the public statutes from 1 808 
to 1816 inclusive, on the plan of the pre- 
ceding, was published at Rutland in 1817, 
by Davison and Burt. In 1824, a new 
compilation, embracing all the public stat- 
utes then in force, together with brief no- 



tices of private acts, was made by Will- 
iam Slade, Jr., and the whole comprised 
in one octavo volume of 756 pages, print- 
ed. at Windsor, in 1825, by Simeon Ide. 
An additional volume of 228 pages, com- 
prising the public acts from 1825 to 1834 
inclusive, was compiled by Daniel P. 
Thompson, in 1834, and printed in 1835, 
at Montpelier, by Knapp and Jewett. 

In 1837 the legislature passed an act 
authorizing the governor and lieutenant 
governor to appoint a committee of five 
persons to revise the statute laws of the 
state, and report the result of their labors 
to the legislature. The committee ap- 
poited in pursuance of this act consisted 
of Robert Pierpont, Samuel Swift, John 
Smith, Norman Williams, and Lucius fi. 
Peck. In 1839, their report was laid be- 
fore the legislature, and with some slight 
amendments was adopted as the Revised 
Statutes of the state. These revised 
statutes were printed at Burlington, by 
Chauncey Goodrich, in 1840, in one vol- 
ume containing 676 large octavo pages. 

Penal Laws. The penal laws of Ver- 
mont have experienced very considerable 
modification since the adoption of the first 
printed code in 1779. We have already 
seen that before the organization of the 
government of the state, whipping, or aa 
it was technically termed, the application 
of the “ Beech Seal,” was the most com- 
mon corporal punishment. The same, 
with several other relics of European bar- 
barism, was retained for many years under 
the state organization. As a matter of 
curiosity, and to illustrate the change 
which lias taken place in our penal laws, 
we have selected a few specimens from 
the laws of 1779. 

In the law fixing the penalty for the 
crime of adultery, it is declared that “both 
the man and the woman shall be severely 
punished by whipping on the naked body, 
not exceeding thirty nine stripes, and 
stigmatized, or burnt on the forehead with 
the letter A on a hot iron ; and each of 
them shall wear the capital letter A on 
the back of their outside garment, of a 
different color, in fair view, during their 
abode in this state. And as often ns such 
convicted person shall be seen without 
such letter, and be thereof convicted be- 
fore an assistant, or justice of the peace in 
this state, shall be whipped on the naked 
body not exceeding ten stripes.”* Polyg- 
amy was punished in the same way. 
Incest was punished by sitting one hour 
upon the gallows with a rope about the 
neck, — by being severely whipped on the 
way from the gallows to the jail,— and by 
wearing the letter I in full view on the 



* Slade’s Slate Papers, .p. 237—388. f Ibid. 383. 



* Slade’s Vt. State Papers, p. 390. 
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outside of the outer garment.* Theft 
was punished by restoring three fold, by 
fine at the discretion of the court, and 
whipping, not exceeding thirty nine lash- 
es 5 and when the offender was unable to 
make restitution, he was to be bound out 
to service for the payment of the same, 
together with the fine and damages, t 
Drunkenness, lying, and profane cursing 
and swearing, were punished by, fine and 
sitting in the stocks, $ 

Blasphemy and several other crimes, 
which are now punished by imprison- 
ment, were formerly punished by death. 
Death was the penalty for counterfeiting 
or altering ■the Vermont bills of credit.]] 
Counterfeiting the bills or coins of other 
states, horse stealing, and some other 
crimes were punished by branding on the 
forehead and cutting off the ears. But 
since the completion of the state prison 
in 1800 , most of these sanguinary punish- 
ments have been laid aside, and impris- 
onment substituted in their place. The 
only crimes which are at present punish- 
able with death, by the laws of this state, 
are murder, killing a person in a duel, 
perjury, in consequence of which life is 
taken, and arson, by means of which 
some person’s life is destroyed. Man- 
slaughter, the second conviction for bur- 
glary, and maiming by cutting out the 
tongue, putting out the eyes, <fec., are 
punished by imprisonment at hard labor 
in the state prison for life, or for a term 
of years in nq case less than seven. Ar- 
son without death, burglary, rape, rob- 
bery, perjury, forgery, theft, adultery, 
polygamy, incest, counterfeiting, swind- 
ling, and other high crimes, are punished 
by imprisonment at hard labor in the state 
prison not exceeding fifteen years, and by 
fine not exceeding $ 1000 , or either of 
said punishments in the discretion of the 
court. Minor crimes and misdemeanors 
we punished, either by fine, or imprison- 
ment in the county jail, or both. 

Since the establishment of the state 
prison, the annual number of commit- 
ments has been about 30 ; and much the 
greater part of these have been for theft. 
For the time elapsed, and in comparison 
with the population of the state, very few 
have suffered capital punishment by sen- 
tence of a court of civil law, only four 
executions having taken pla.ee since the 
organization of the government. The 
first was that of Cyrus B. Dean, who was 
executed at Burlington, on the 11th of 
November, 1808, for the murder of Jona- 
than Ormsbce and Asa Marsh, in the af- 
fair of the smuggling boat called the 



♦Slade’s Vt.. State Papers, n. 991 . 

jlbwljp. 331. 1| Ibid. p. 426. 

Pt. II. 16 



t Ibid, p, 324. 



Black Snake.* The second was that of 
Samuel E. Godfrey, at Woodstock, in 
1818, for the murder of Mr. Hewlet, war- 
den of the state prison. The third was 
that of Virginia, a colored man, at St. Al- 
bans, in 1820, for murder. 

The fourth was that of Archibald Bates 
at Bennington, in February, 1839, for the 
barbarous murder of his sister-in-law, in 
Shaftsbury, by shooting her through the 
head with a rifle ball, as she was sitting in 
her room, nursing her babe, in the dusk 
of the evening. Bates aimed his rifle at 
her through the window, and the ball en- 
tered her forehead, killing her instantly.! 

Two have died in prison while under 
sentence of death. One was a Mr. An- 
thony, at Rutland, who was sentenced to 
be hung for the murder of a Mr. Green, 
and who committed suicide by hanging 
himself in his cell the evening before 
the day arrived for his execution. The 
other was a Mrs. Peak, who was to have 
been executed at Chelsea, for adminis- 
tering poison to her husband, her bus- 
band’s son and his wife, in consequence 
of which the son died, and the others nar- 
rowly escaped death. She died some days 
before the time fixed for her execution, 
under circumstances, which rendered it 
doubtful whether her death was occasion- 
ed by sickness or poison. 

Previous to the organization of the gov- 
ernment of the state, but after the constitu- 
tion was adopted, there was one execution 
at Bennington for “ enemical conduct.” 
David Redding had been accused of sup- 
plying the enemy on the lakes with pro- 
visions, andwas charged with several other 
acts unfriendly to the country. Pie was 
at first tried by a jury of six persons and 
convicted, and was sentenced to be ex- 
ecuted on the 6 th day of June, 1778. In 
the mean time John Burnham, an attor- 
ney at law, who had recently arrived from 
Connecticut, with Blackstone’s commen- 
taries in his saddle-bags, appeared before 
the council of safety and showed them 
that Redding’s conviction had been ir- 
regular, inasmuch as no man could be 
legally convicted of a captal crime, but 
by the verdict of twelve jury-men. The 
council perceiving their error, granted a 
reprieve till the 11th of June. 

The people had assembled in great 
numbers to witness the execution, and 
when it was ascertained that no execution 
was to take place, the crowd manifested 
much dissatisfaction, and fears were en- 
tertained that they might proceed to vio- 



* See Part II. p. 95. f Not much to the credit 
of the public taste, the execution of Bates drew to- 
gether a crowd estimated from i 2,000 to 15,000 per- 
sons.' 
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Jence against Redding, he having been 
convicted by public opinion as well as by 
a court and six jurors. Upon this Ethan 
Allen, who had just returned from his 
long captivity, mounted a stump, and ex- 
claiming “ attention the whole” proceed- 
ed to announce the reasons, which had 
produced the reprieve — advised the mul- 
titude to depart peaceably to their habita- 
tions, and return on the day fixed for the 
execution by the council of safety, adding 
with an oath, “ you shall see somebody 
hung at all events, for if Redding is not 
then hung, I will be hung myself.” 

The council of safety then appointed 
Allen to act as states attorney in the sec- 
ond trial of Redding ; a jury of twelve men 
was summoned, who found him guilty, 
and he was executed on the Xlthof June, 
as Allen had promised. 




Woodstock Court House. 



Section IV. 

Judiciary — Courts — Judges — Reports. 

The judiciary powers of the state are 
vested in a supreme court, a court of chan- 
cery, a county court in each county, jus- 
tices of the peace in the several towns, 
and a probate court in each probate dis- 
trict. 

The supreme court consists of one chief 
judge and four assistant judges, any three 
of whom constitute a quorum. This court 
holds one session annually in each county 
and “have exclusive jurisdiction of all 
such petitions, not triable by jury, as may 
by law be brought before such court, and 
have power to issue and determine all 
writs of error, certiorari, mandamus, pro- 



COUNTY COURTS. 



hibition and quo warranto, and all other 
writs and processes to courts of inferior 
jurisdiction, to corporations and individ- 
uals, that shall be necessary to the fur- 
therance of justice and the regular execu- 
tion of the laws. All issues of law, and 
all questions of law, arising upon the trial 
of any issue of fact, by the court or jury, 
and placed upon the record by the agree- 
ment of the parties, or the allowance and 
order of any two of the judges that attend 
the trial, determined by any county court, 
may pass to the supreme court for a final 
decision. Any party complaining of the 
final order or decree of the court of chan- 
cery may, by a written motion for that 
purpose, filed at the term in which such 
order or decree is made,, appeal therefrom 
to the supreme court, excepting, 1st. 
When the bill is taken as confessed and 
a final decree made in consequence of the 
non-appearance of the defendant, or for 
the neglect of the defendant to make his 
answer agreeably to the rule or order 
of court. 2d. When the decree is for the 
foreclosure of a mortgage ; unless by spe- 
cial permission of the court of chancery 
in consideration of the defence made. 
When an appeal from the court of chan- 
cery shall have been heard and determin- 
ed, all the proceedings, together with the 
judgment, decree and order of the su- 
preme court therein, and all things con- 
cerning the same, shall be remitted to the 
court of chancery, where such proceed- 
ings shall be thereupon had as may be ne- 
cessary to carry such judgment, decree, or 
order into effect. The supreme court have 
jurisdiction of all questions of law, arising 
in the course of the proceedings of the 
county court in probate matters. 

Each judge of the supreme courtis a 
chancellor; and, within his judicial cir- 
cuit, possesses, and may exercise, all the 
jurisdiction and powers, which now are, or 
hereafter may be, vested in a court of 
chancery. 

For the purpose of holding county courts, 
the state is divided into five circuits, and 
one circuit assigned to each of the five 
judges of the supreme court, who acts as 
chief judge, with two assistant county 
judges in each. county, within his circuit* 
The county courts have, in their respect- 
ive counties, original and exclusive juris 
diction of all original civil actions, except 
such as are made cognizable by a justice, 
and of all such petitions as may, by law, 



* The first circuit, consists at present of the coun* 
ties of Bennington and Rutland ; she second of Wind- 
ham, Windsor and Orange ; the third of Addison, 
Chittenden and Grand Isle ; the fourth of Washing- 
ton, Caledonia and Essex ; and ihejifthot' Franklin, 
Orleans and Lamoille. 
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be brought before such court, and appel- 
late jurisdiction of all causes, civil and 
criminal, appealable to such court, and 
may render judgment thereon according 
to law. They also have original jurisdic- 
tion of all prosecutions for criminal offen- 
ces, except such as are by law made cog- 
nizable by a justice, and may award such 
sentence as to law and justice appertains. 

Justices of the peace within their re- 
spective jurisdictions, have power to try 
and determine all actions of a criminal 
nature, which are punishable by fine not 
exceeding ten dollars, and to commit to 
prison, or to bind over for trial, all offend- 
ers, whose crimes exceed their powers to 
try. They have original and exclusive 
jurisdiction in all civil causes, where the 
matter in demand does not exceed $100, 
except in actions for slanderous words, 
false imprisonment, replevin above the 
sum of $7, and where the title of land is 
concerned. They also have jurisdiction 
in actions of trespass on the freehold, 
where the sum in demand does not ex- 
ceed $20. The matter in demand, in an 
action on a note, shall be considered the 
amount of the note, deducting the en- 
dorsements, and, in actions on book ac- 
count, the matter in demand shall be con- 
sidered the debtor side of the plaintiff’s 
book. No judgment rendered by a jus- 
tice of the peace can be reversed by a writ 
of error, or certiorari, before the supreme 
court, but appeals may be had from the 
judgment of a justice to the county court 
by either party, if claimed within two 
hours after the rendition thereof, except- 
ing where the judgment is rendered by 
nonsuit or default, when the amount sta- 
ted in the note or account does not exceed 
$20, and a few other cases provided for 
in the statutes. 

For the due settlement of the estates of 
deceased persons, the state is divided into 
twenty probate districts, and a probate 
court established in each.* This court 
consists of one judge, who is elected an- 
nually by the legislature, and who is au- 
thorized to appoint a register of said court, 
whom he may remove at pleasure. Pro- 
bate courts are required to be notified and 
held in each district as often as once in 
each month. All matters, originally with- 
in the jurisdiction of the probate court, 
may be carried to the county court by ap- 
peal, and from that to the supreme court, 
for the decision of questions of law. 

The judiciary powers of the state are at 
present exercised by Jive supreme judges, 
twenty-eight county judges, twenty judges 

* Each of the six southern counties in the state 
is, at present, divided into two probate districts, and 
each of the eight northern counties constitutes one 

probate district. 



of probate, aiid about three thousand jus- 
tices of the peace, all of whom are ap- 
pointed annually. 

From 1778 to 1786 inclusive, the su- 
preme court consisted of five judges ; from 
1786 to 1825, it consisted of three judges; 
in 1825, 1826 and 1827, of four judges ; 
and since 1827, of five judges. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the judges, who have 
occupied the bench of the supreme court : 



Elected Oct. 1778. 
Moses Robinson , 
John Shepardson, 
John Fassett, jun. 
Thomas Chandler, 
John Throop. 

Oct . 1779. 
Moses Robinson , 
John Shepardson, 
John Fassett, jun. 
John Throop, 

Paul Spooner. 

Oct. 1780. 
Moses Robinson , , 
Paul Spooner, 

John Fassett, jun. 
Increase Mosely, 
John Throop. 

Oct . 1781. 
Elisha Payne , 

Moses Robinson, 
John Fassett, jun. 
Bezaleel Woodward, 
Joseph Caldwell. 

Oct. 1782. 
Moses Robinson , 

Paul Spooner, 

Jonas Fay, 

John Fassett, 

Peter Olcutt. 

Oct . 1783. 

Moses Robinson , 

Paul Spooner, 

John Fassett, 

Peter Olcutt, 
Thomas Porter. 

Oct. 1784. 

Paul Spooner , 

John Fassett, 
Nathaniel Niles, 
Thomas Porter, 
Peter Olcutt. 

Oct. 1785. 
Moses Robinson , 

Paul Spooner, 
Nathaniel Niles, 
John Fassett, 
Thomas Porter. 

Oct . 1786. 

Moses Robinson , 

Paul Spooner, 
Nathaniel Niles, 
Nathaniel Chipman, 
Luke Knowlton. 



Oct. 1787. 
Moses Robinson , 
Nathaniel Niles, 
Paul Spooner. 

Oct. 1788. 
Moses Robinson , 

Paul Spooner, 
Stephen R. Bradley. 

Oct. 1789-90. 
Nathaniel Chipman , 
Noah Smith, 

Samuel Knight. 

Oct. 1791-92-93. 
Samuel Knight , 
Elijah Paine, 

Isaac Tichenor. 

Oct. 1794-95. 
Isaac Tichenor , 

Lott Hall, 

Enoch Woodbridge. 
Oct. 1796. 

Nathaniel Chipman , 
Lott Hall, 

Enoch Woodbridge. 

Oct. 1797. 
Israel Smith , 

Enoch Woodbridge, 
Lott Hall. 

Oct. 1798-99-1800. 
Enoch Woodbridge , 
Lott Hall, 

Noah Smith. 

Oct. 1801-02. 
Jonathan Robinson , 
Royal Tyler, 
Stephen Jacob. 

Oct. 1803-4-5-6. 
Jonathan Robinson , 
Royal Tyler, 

Theop. Herrington, 
Oct. 1807-08. 

Roy r il Tyler , 

Theop. Herrington, 
Jonas Galusha. 

Oct. 1809-10-11-12. 
Royal Tyler , 

Theop. Herrington, 
David Fay. 

Oct. 1813-14. 
Nathaniel Chipman , 
Daniel Farrand, 
Jona. H. Hubbard. 

Oct. 1815. 

Asa Aldis , 
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Richard Skinner, 
James Fisk. 

Oct . 1816. 
Richard Skinner , 
James Fisk, 

Wm. A. Palmer. 
Oct. 1817-18-19-20. 
Dudley Chase , 

Joel Doolittle, 
William Brayton. 

Oct. 1821. 

C. P. Van Ness , 

Joel Doolittle, 
William Brayton. 

Oct. 1822. 

C. P. Van Ness , 

Joel Doolittle, 

Chas. K. Williams. 

Oct. 1823. 
Richard Skinner , 
Chas. K. Williams, 
Asa Aikens. 

Oct. 1824. 
Richard Skinner , 
Joel Doolittle, 

Asa Aikens. 

Oct. 1825-26. 
Richard, Skinner , 
Samuel Prentiss, 
Titus Plutchinson, 
Stephen Royce, jun. 

Oct. 1827. 
Richard Skinner , 
Samuel Prentiss, 
Titus Hutchinson, 
Bates Turner. 

Oct. 1828. 
Richard Skinner , 
Samuel Prentiss, 



Titus Hutchinson, 
Bates Turner, 
Ephraim Paddock. 

Oct. 1829. 
Samuel Prentiss , 
Titus Hutchinson, 
Chas. K. Williams, 
Stephen Royce, jun. 
Ephraim Paddock. 

Oct. 1830. 

Titus Hutchinson , 
Chas. K. Williams, 
Stephen Royce, jun. 
Ephraim Paddock, 
John C. Thompson. 

Oct. 1831-32-33. 
Titus Hutchinson , 
Chas. K.Wiliiams, 
Stephen Royce, jun. 
Nicholas Baylies, 
Samuel S. Phelps. 

Oct. 1834-35. 
Chas. K. Williams , 
Stephen Royce, 
Samuel S. Phelps, 
Jacob Collamer, 
John Mattocks. 

Oct. 1836-37-38, 
Chas. K. Williams. 
Stephen Royce, 
Samuel S. Phelps, 
Jacob Collamer, 
Isaac F. Redfield. 

Oct. 1839-40-41. 
Chas. K. Williams , 
Stephen Royce, 
Jacob Collamer, 
Isaac F. Redfield, 
Milo L. Bennet. 



When Vermont was admitted into the 
union in 1791, this state was constituted 
a district of the United States, and a Uni- 
ted States’ district and circuit court estab- 
lished here. Each of these courts hold 
two sessions annually. The district court 
sits at Rutland, Oct. 6, and at Windsor, 
May 24. The circuit court sits at Rut- 
land, Oct. 3, and at Windsor, May 21. 
In September, 1801, the Hon. Elijah Paine 
resigned his seat in the senate of the Uni- 
ted States and accepted the appointment 
of judge of the court for the district of 
Vermont, which office he has held from 
that period to the present time. 

For many years after the organization 
of the judiciary of the state, no measures 
seem to have been taken for publishing 
reports of cases tried in our courts. In- 
deed it is only for about twenty years last 
past that we have any thing like full re- 
ports. The first reports of causes tried in 
the state were by the Hon. Nathaniel 
Chipman. They embrace causes tried in 
1783, 1790 and 1793 , and were published 
at Rutland in 1793. They were printed 
in a small duodecimo volume, and enti- 
tled Reports and Dissertations by N. Chip- 
man. Only twenty-five cases were re- 
ported, which occupied less than hajjihe 
volume, the remainder being made up of 
Dissertations and an appendix. Of these 
twenty-five cases, eleven were copied in- 
to the first volume of reports by Daniel 
Chipman. The next Vermont reports 
were those of the Hon. Royal Tyler in 
two volumes, the first printed in 1809, and 
the second in 1810. 
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Section V. 

Council of Censors. 

Under the provision of the 43d section 
of the constitution of the state, there has 
been a council of censors elected once in 
seven years, since the first adoption of that 
instrument. The first was elected in 
March, 1765. This council held three 
sessions ; the first at Norwich on the 1st 
Wednesday of June, 1785, the second at 
Windsor on the last Thursday of Septem- 
ber following, and the last at Bennington 
on the first Thursday of February, 1786. 
At these several sessions numerous reso- 
lutions were passed, expressive of objec- 
tions to laws then in force, and recom- 
mending to tile legislature their repeal, or 
modification, so as to render them more 
conformable to the humane principles laid 
down in the declaration of rights. They 
also proposed sundry alterations in the 
constitution, the most important of which 
was one limiting the whole number of 
representatives to 50, and providing for 
their election by county conventions, or 
by dividing the state into districts.* This 
recommendation was, however, not adopt- 
ed by the convention assembled by order 
of this council of censors. 

The second council of censors, elected 
in 1702, in their revision of the constitu- 
tion, proposed so to amend it as to vest 
the legislative power i n a senate and house 
of representatives, as co-ordinate branches 
of the legislature. All bills passed by the 
senate and representatives, before they 
became laws, were to be laid before the 
governor and council for their approba- 
tion. If not approved, they were to be 
returned, with the objections in writing, 
to the house in which they originated, 
and if, on reconsideration, both houses 
should repass the bill, it should then be- 
come a law without the approbation of 
the governor and council. This proposal 
was also rejected by the convention call- 
ed to consider it. In their address to the 
freemen of the state, this council of cen- 
sors say, that “ In examining the proceed- 
ings of the legislative and executive de- 
partments of this government, during the 
last septenary, we are happy to find no 
proceedings which we judge unconstitu- 
tional or deserving of censure.” 

The third council of censors, elected in 
1799, proposed no alterations in the con- 
stitution, and therefore called no conven- 
tion. They, however, published an ad- 
dress to the people, in which they say that 
they consider the constitution susceptible 

. * For an account of the proceedings of f his council 
ar.d their address , see Slade’s Vt. State Papers, p. 
571 -ivM. .. " 1 
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of improvement, but that “the present 
convulsed state of political opinion, ren- 
ders the present an unsuitable period for 
entering on such an important business.” 
They further say, “ that in examining the 
procedure of the legislature during the 
last septenary, we are of opinion, that ex- 
cept in a few instances, they have con- 
ducted public concerns agreeably to the 
rules prescribed by the constitution.” The 
exceptions here alluded to are, first, “an 
act directing the mode of election,” &c. 
passed October 26, 1796, secondly, “ an 
act relating to fines and forfeitures,” &c. 
passed in March, 1797, and thirdly, “ an 
act to support the gospel,” passed Octo- 
ber 26,1797. These were all declared to 
be repugnant to the constitution and their 
repeal recommended. 

But the matter upon which this council, 
in their address, animadverted most se- 
verely, was the proceedings of the assem- 
bly in the case of William Coley, the 
sheriff of Bennington county’. The coun- 
cil charged said Coley with taking illegal 
fees ; and by a communication to the as- 
sembly, during the October session in 
1799, ordered his impeachment before the 
governor and council. Upon the recep- 
tion of this order, the house of represent- 
atives, instead of submitting the matter 
to the governor and council, proceeded to 
investigate it themselves, and finally re- 
solved that the charges were unsupported 
and that the order should be dismissed ; 
thus assuming to themselves the power 
to try impeachments, which, by the con- 
stitution, was vested in the governor and 
council. 

Of the fourth council of censors, elect- 
ed in 1806, we are unable to give any ac- 
count, not having succeeded in obtaining 
a copy of their journals.* 

The fifth council of censors, elected .in 
1813, held two sessions, one at Montpelier 
in October, 1813, and the other at 'Mid- 
dlebury in January, 1814. They proposed 
sundry amendments to the constitution, 
the most important of which related to a 
senate and to the judges of the supremo 
court. The senate, which they proposed, 
was to consist of 24 members, who should 
hold their office three years, and, of whom, 
one third should go out of office and their 
places be supplied each year. They pro- 
posed that the judges should continue in 
office during good behavior, but be re- 
moveable by a concurrent vote of two 
thirds of each of the two branches of the 



* It is a lamentable fact, that there is not, so far 
as we can learn, a complete set of the printed jour- 
nals, either of the genera lassembly, or of the coun- 
cil of censors, to be found in any public library in 
the state— not even in the state library at Montpelier* 
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legislature. These and all the other amend- 
ments proposed were rejected by the con- 
vention called to consider them, by a vast 
majority. On the article providing for a 
senate in place of the council, the vote 
stood, yeas 20, nays 188. 

In their review of the legislative pro- 
ceedings, this council of censors say, 
“ that, in general, the various depart- 
ments and officers of government have, 
during the last septenary, in the exercise 
of their various functions, kept within the 
pale of the constitution.” They then pro- 
ceed to specify three acts passed the pre- 
ceding year, which they deem exceptions 
to their general remark, and recommend 
their repeal. These were, first, “ an act 
directing the deed of Job and Tlieoda 
Wood to be given in evidence,” passed 
October 20, 1812 ; secondly, “ an act to 
prevent intercourse with the enemies of 
this and the United States on the north- 
ern frontier,” passed November 6, 1812; 
and thirdly, “ an act suspending civil pro- 
cess against the persons and property of 
the officers and soldiers of this state while 
in service,” passed November 6,1812.* 

The sixth council of censors, elected in 
1820, held three sessions: the first in June, 
the second in October, 1820, and the third 
in March, 1821, all at Montpelier. This 
council of censors proposed so to alter the 
constitution as to make the council of the 
state consist of one member from each 
county, to be elected by the freemen of 
the county, and to make that council a 
co-ordinate branch of the legislature, hav- 
ing a negative upon the house of repre- 
sentatives. They also proposed so to ap- 
portion and reduce the number of repre- 
sentatives that they should never exceed 
150. The judges of the supreme court 
were to be elected for seven years, but to 
be removable by a vote of two thirds of 
both houses in joint meeting. The con- 
vention called by this council met at 
Montpelier on the 21st of February, 1822, 
rejected all the proposed amendments by 
a vote of about ten to <me, and dissolved 
February 23d, by adjourning without day. 

In their review of the legislative pro- 
ceedings, the subject upon which this 
council of censors animadverted with 
most severity, was the passage of private 
acts of suspension and insolvency, and 
acts granting new trials. This they re- 
garded as an assumption of powers con- 
fided by the constitution to the judiciary 
department of the government and calcu- 
lated to impair the obligation of contracts. 

The seventh council of censors, elected 
in 1827, held three sessions; the first in 
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June, the second in October and the third 
in November, the two first at Montpelier 
and the last at Burlington. In their re- 
view of the legislative proceedings, they 
advert to the passage of acts of suspen- 
sion and granting new trials as a violation 
of the constitution, and also express their 
conviction that the constitution is violated 
by permitting persons, holding offices un- 
der the United States, to hold offices at 
the same time under the authority of this 
state. This council proposed several 
amendments to the constitution, the most 
important of which was the creation of a 
senate, to consist of 28 members, to be 
chosen by counties, which should act with 
the house of representatives as a co-ordi- 
nate branch of the legislature. They 
called a convention, which met at Mont- 
pelier on the 26th of June, 1828, and, the 
next day, rejected by a large majority the 
articles proposed, (with the exception of 
one relating to the naturalization of for- 
eigners, and which now constitutes the 
first article of amendment on page 115) 
and adjourned without day at 5 o’clock in 
the morning of the 28th. 

The eighth council of censors, elected 
in 1834, held three sessions; the first in 
June, the second in October, 1834, and 
the third in January, 1835, the two first 
at Montpelier and the last at Middlebury. 
This council proposed nineteen articles of 
amendment to the constitution, chiefly 
relating to the establishment of a senate 
as a co-ordinate branch of the legislature. 
They called a convention, which met at 
Montpelier on the 6th of January, 1836, 
and, after mature deliberation, adopted 
twelve of the amendments proposed, 
which may be found in the first section of 
this chapter, beginning with the second 
article of amendment on page 115. 

The amendments adopted were similar 
in principle to those proposed by several 
former councils and which were rejected 
by very large majorities, which shows 
that a very great change had taken place 
in public sentiment. The reasons of this 
change are undoubtedly to be found in 
the recent disputes between the execu- 
tive council and house of representatives 
with regard to the extent of their respec- 
tive powers. For a long time after the 
organization of the government, the ex- 
ecutive council was composed of men 
who were regarded as fathers of the state, 
and for forty-five years after the adoption 
of the first constitution, they did practi- 
cally exercise the powers of a co-ordinate 
branch of the legislature, and so long as 
the framers of the constitution, or their 
cotemporaries, continued to take part in 
the councils of the state, their constitu* 



* See part second, page 9-f. 
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tional right so to act was not seriously 
denied. But a collision at length arising 
between the council and house of repre- 
sentatives, inquiry was instituted with re- 
gard to the extent of their respective 
powers. The council claimed a parity of 
powers with the house, and this the house 
as resolutely denied. Notwithstanding 
the former practice, it was found that the 
literal construction of the constitution 
was in accordance with the views of the 
house, and, the council being thus shorn 
of the powers, which it had been' so long 
permitted to exercise, and sunk into in- 
significance, the people were aroused to a 
sense of the necessity of some more effec- 
tual check upon the proceedings of the 
house of representatives, and the result 
was the establishment of a senate in 1836, 
as before stated. 

The ninth and last council of censors, 
elected in 1841, held three sessions ; the 
first in June, the second in October, 1841, 
and the third in February, 1842, the two 
former at Montpelier and the latter at 
Burlington. They have proposed seven 
articles of amendment to the constitution, 
and have agreed upon calling a convention 
to meet at Montpelier on the firstWednes- 
day in January, 1843, for their considera- 
tion. The most important of these recom- 
mendations are, first, the extension of the 
term of service of the judges of the su- 
preme court from one to seven years ; 
secondly, the extension of the term of 
service of senators, from one to three 
years— one thiyd of the whole number to 
be elected annually; and, thirdly, the 
giving the election of sheriffs and high 
bailiffs to the people of the respective 
counties, and the election of justices of 
the peace to the people of the towns in 
which they reside. 

List of Councils of Censors. 

The following is a list of the councils 
of censors, elected on the last Wednesday 
in March of each septenary : 

1785. — Lewis Bebee, Jonathan Brace, 
Benjamin Carpenter, Ebenezer Curtis, 
Jonathan Hunt, Stephen Jacobs, Joseph 
Marsh, Ebenezer Marvin, Increase Mose- 
ly, Elijah Robinson, John Sessions, Micah 
Townsend and Ebenezer Walbridge. 

1792. — Daniel Buck, Bridgeman, 

Benjamin Burt, Elijah Dewey, Jonas Ga- 
lusha, Anthony Haswell, Roswell Hop- 
kins, Samuel Knight, Beriah Loomis, 
Samuel Mattocks, Elijah Paine, Isaac 
Tichenor and John White. 

1799. — Elias Buel, Noah Chittenden, 
Elijah Dewey, Benjamin Emmons, David 
Fay, Lott Hall, Jonathan Hunt, Samuel 
Knight, John Leverett, Nathaniel Niles, 
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Moses Robinson, John White and John 
Willard. 

1806. — Apollos Austin, Ezra Butler, 
Loyal Case, Isaac Clark, Josiah Fisk, 
Thomas Gross, Udney Hay, Wm. Hunter, 
S. Huntington, John Noyes, Mark Rich- 
ards, Moses Robinson and James Tarbox. 

1813. — Isaac Bailey, Nicholas Baylies, 
Solomon Bingham, Nathaniel Chipman, 
Ebenezer Clark, David Edmunds, Daniel 
Farrand, William Hall, jun., Luther Jew- 
ett, Chas. Marsh, Elijah Strong, Robert 
Temple and Isaac Tichenor. 

1820. — Asa Aldis, Joel Brownson, Au- 
gustine Clarke, J. Cushman, Wm. Hunter, 
Jedediah Hyde, William Nutting, John 
Phelps, Joel Pratt, Charles Rich, Joseph 
Scott, Amos Thompson and J. Y. Yail. 

1827. — Asa Aikens, Joel Allen, John 
W. Dana, Wm. Gates, Wm. A. Griswold, 
Jedediah H. Harris, Wm. Howe, Daniel 
Kellogg, O. Noble, Samuel S. Phelps, 
Leonard Sargeant, Bates Turner and E. 
P. Walton. 

1834. — Joel Doolittle, Alvan Foote, Na- 
than Harmon, Robert Harvey, William 
Hebard, David Hibbard, jr., John Phelps, 
Joseph Reed, Stephen Robinson, Joseph 
Smith, E. H. Starkweather, Wm. Strong. 

1841. — Heman Allen, Austin Birchard,. 
Luther Carpenter, Martin, C. Deming, 
J. D. Farnsworth, Alvah R. French, Da- 
vid Hibbard, Willis Mott, Gordon New- 
ell, Ephraim Paddock, John A. Pratt, 
Hezekiah H. Reed and Peter Starr. 



Section VI. 

Militia of Vermont * 

With the exceptions mentioned below, 
the militia of Vermont consists of all the 
able-bodied white male citizens of the 
state between the age of 18 and 45 years. 
The exemptions from military service em- 
brace ministers of the gospel, commis- 
sioned officers who have been honorably 
discharged, and such as may be so dis- 
charged after having served as commis- 
sioned officers for a period of five years, 
members of fire companies to the number 
of 20 to each engine, faculties and stu- 
dents of colleges and academies, judges 
of the supreme, county and probate courts, 
county clerks, registers of probate, sher- 
iffs, deputy sheriffs, high bailiffs and con- 
stables, quakers, physicians, stated school- 
masters, ferrymen and millers. 

The whole military force of the state, 
according to the return of the Adjutant and 
Inspector General for 1840, was 26,304 ) 
including officers and private soldiers. 
This force of which the governor is com. 



* See .Revised Statutes for 1839, page 554 -COO, 
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mancler in chief, is divided into three di- 
visions, with a major general to each di- 
vision. Each division is divided into three 
brigades, with a brigadier general to each. 
Each brigade is divided into from two to 
four regiments, and each regiment is de- 
signed to consist of ten companies of 100 
men in each. Each company is com- 
manded by a captain and two lieutenants; 
each regiment by a colonel, lieutenant 
colonel and major ; each brigade by a brig- 
adier general, a brigade inspector, a quar- 
termaster and one aid-de-camp ; each di- 
vision by a major general, a division in- 
spector, a quartermaster and two aids-de- 
camp ; and the whole by the governor as 
captain general, an adjutant and inspector 
general, a quartermaster general and two 
aids-de-camp. The adjutant and in- 
spector general and the quartermaster 
general are appointed by the governor. 
The major generals and brigadier generals 
are appointed by the legislature; the 
colonels, lieutenant colonels, and majors 
are elected by the captains and lieuten- 
ants of their respective regiments; and 
the captains, lieutenants and non-commis- 
sioned officers of each company are elect- 
ed by their respective companies. The mi- 
litia of the state is at present divided into 
three divisions, nine brigades, twenty-eight 
regiments, including a rifle regiment, and 
tioo hundred and ninety companies. The 
regiments are numered in regular progres- 
sion from one up to twenty-eight. 

On the first Tuesday of June in each 
year, every company is called together 
for the purpose of inspection, drill and 
discipline, and a return, of the name and 
equipments of each individual, made to the 
clerk of the town to which the company 
belongs; and once in three years, be- 
tween the 5th of September and. the 3d of 
October, the militia of the state may be 
assembled, for review, inspection and dis- 
cipline, by regiment, or separate battal- 
ion, as the commandant of brigade shall 
direct. The commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers and musicians of each 
regiment are required to rendezvous two 
days annually, in their uniforms, for the 
purpose of training and improvement in 
military discipline. The poll of each per- 
son belonging to the militia, who is re- 
turned fully equipped, is exempted from 
all taxes, except the highway tax, and 
each officer, non-commissioned officer and 
musician is paid one dollar per day, and 
the adjutant and inspector general three 
dollars per day, for attendance at regi- 
mental drills. 

The militia of Vermont, or Green Moun- 
tain Boys, as they have been more com- 
monly denominated, have always been 



proverbial for their intrepidity and valor. 
During the revolutionary war, they acted 
in proportion to their numbers a very con- 
spicuous and important part, as the fields 
of Hubbardton* and Bennington! and the 
surrender of Burgoyne i bear witness. 
And when our country was invaded du- 
ring the last war with Great Britain, their 
previous reputation was fully sustained 
by the promptness and bravery with 
which they met the enemy at Plattsburgh 
on the memorable 11th of Sept. 1814. || 




Flag.§ — The Flag or Ensign, of this 
state, as established by law, consists of 
thirteen stripes alternate red and white, 
and the Union one large star, white, in a 
blue field, with the coat of arms of the 
state of Vermont therein. 

Champlain Jirsenal. — This is an estab- 
lishment belonging to the United States, 
situated at Vergennes, and is rated and 
designated as an arsenal of the third class, 
“ for the safe-keeping of arms and other 
ordnance stores.” The land on which 
the public buildings are erected was pur- 
chased by the United States from E. D. 
Woodbridge, Esq., in two lots; the first 
lot of about ten acres, was purchased in 
1816, and the second lot, about eighteen 
acres, in 1828. IT The location and general 
supervision of the buildings was assigned 

* See part second, page 41. \ Ibid. p. 45. t Ibid, 
page 48. || Ibid, p 96. 

$ Through inadvertence, twice ns many stripe* 
were introduced into our figure of the Vermont Flag 
as there should have been, and the error was not dis- 
covered iu season to have it re-engraved. 

TT These lots were severally ceded to the Unitrnl 
f?t.atos by the legislature of Vermont; the find iu 
1856, and the second in 1828. 
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to Major George Talcott of the United 
States ordnance, and in June, 1826, pub- 
lic notice was given by him, inviting pro- 
posals for furnishing materials for con- 
structing a wharf, dwelling house, maga- 
zine and arsenal, upon the ground belong- 
ing to the United States. In August of 
the same year, Lieut. W. T. Willard was 
assigned as an assistant to Major Talcott, 
and took the charge and immediate su- 
perintendence of the public property and 
the workmen employed in the public ser- 
vice. The first appropriation made by 
congress for constructing public buildings 
was fifteen thousand dollars. In April, 
1827, Lieut. Willard was relieved of the 



and shells, cannon and musket powder, 
fixed ammunition for cannon and small 
arms, cartridge bags, laboratory paper and 
stores, musket and rifle flints, musket bul- 
lets, buck shot, &c. valued at $82,878,56 
Also, armorer’s, carpenter’s, 
smith’s and laboratory tools 
and materials for use at the 
post, valued at 1,323,26 

Recapitulation. 

Value of public grounds, buildings and 
improvements, $23,375,00 

Value of ordnance and ord- 
nance stores, 82,878,56 

Value of tools and materials, 1,323,27 



command of this post by Lieut. J. M. 
Washington, and during this and the fol- 
lowing year the principal buildings were 
completed. 

The following is a statement of the 
public land, buildings, &c. with their es- 
timated value, as reported September 30, 

1841, viz : 



28 acres of land, $2,100 

Arsenal, three stories high, 80 by 
36 feet, built of stone and cov- 
ered with slate, 9,000 

Officers quarters, 36 by 30 feet, 
covered with slate, with frame 
kitchen and wood shed at- 
tached, 4,000 

Magazine, 40 by 19, stone, cov- 
ered with slate, 3,000 

Gun house, 100 by 26 feet, 
built of wood, 1,000 

Armorer’s and carpenter’s shop, 

40 by 30 feet, built of wood, 
with two rooms furnished for 
quarters, 600 

Laboratory, 26 by 19 feet, built 
of wood, 350 

Blacksmith’s shop, 20 by 14 feet, 
built of wood, 300 

Barn, 38 by 28 feet, built of wood, 4110 

Ice house, built of wood, 50 

Two cisterns, wharf, crane, fen- 
ces, and other improvements, 2,675 



. , Total, $23,375 

A large portion of the ordnance stores 
now deposited at this arsenal, except small 
arms, were used at Plattsburgh during the 
last war with England. The amount of 
ordnance and ordnance stores on hand on 
the 30th September, 1841 , was as follows, 
viz — 9 pieces brass cannon, 26 pieces iron 
cannon, 27 artillery carriages, 16, 570 round 
shot and shells, 8,200 pounds grape shot, 
4,077 muskets with bayonets, 401 rifles 
(Hall’s patent) with bayonets, 500 sets in- 
fantry accoutrements, 48,638 pounds pig 
lead; also, a large quantity of artillery 
equipments, canister and strapped shot 
Pt. ii. 17 



$107,576 83 

Lieut. Washington retained the com- 
mand of the arsenal until January, 1833, 
and was succeeded by Lieut. D. H. Vin- 
ton ; in November of the same year Lieut. 
Vinton was relieved by Lieut. Charles 
Ward, who commanded until March, 1836, 
and was succeeded by Capt. Allen Lowd. 
Capt. Lowd was relieved in September, 
1837, by Lieut. J. B. Scott, who com- 
manded until August, 1838, and was suc- 
ceeded by Isaac II. Bogard, Esq. military 
store keeper. In December following, 
Mr. Bogard was relieved by Lieut. W. 
H. Fowler, and in June, 1839, Lieut. 
Fowler was relieved by Major Silas Hal- 
sey, military store keeper, who is the pres- 
ent commandant at that post. 

Soon after the organization of the Uni- 
ted States ordnance corps, in 1832, one 
blacksmith and two artificers were as- 
signed to this post to be employed in 
cleaning and repairing small arms, pre- 
serving public property and other public 
services. 

By special authority from the secretary 
of war, the government of the state of 
Vermont, has permission to use a portion 
of one of the public buildings for storing- 
state’s property, and about 4,300 muskets, 
80 rifles, and 3 six pounders, guns, belong- 
ing to the state of Vermont, are now de- 
posited in the arsenal, valued at $31,500. 

The Champlain arsenal is the only mili- 
tary establishment of the United States 
within the limits of Vermont. Durino- 
the colonial wars some military works 
were erected on the eastern shore of the 
lake, particularly a strong stone windmill 
on what was called Windmill point, nearly 
opposite to Crown point. During the 
revolution fortifications were erected upon 
Mount Independence, opposite to Ticon- 
deroga, and during the last war with 
Great Britain, breast works were thrown 
up at Burlington and at the mouth of Ot-. 
ter creek, but no fortifications have ever 
been erected in Vermont,, which were 
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designed to be permanent. The post at 
the mouth of Otter creek was attacked on 
the 10th of May, 1814, by the British 
flotilla, consisting of five sail and eight 
row gallies, but they were repulsed with- 
out loss to the Americans. The American 
force consisted of only 190 men, com- 
manded by Capt. Thornton of the artillery 
and Lieut. Cassin of the navy. 




Section VII. 



Vermont State House * 

When Montpelier was made the Capital 
of the state, the inhabitants of the town 
and vicinity erected a State House, and 
gave it to the state. At the date of its 
erection, it was well adapted to the pur- 
pose of legislation, but as the state rapidly 
increased in population it was found after 
some years to be inadequate to the increas- 
ing wants of the legislature. Various 
propositions were made at successive ses- 
sions of the legislature to enlarge the 
building, but without effect. At the ses- 
sion of 1831 , the attention of the members 
of the legislature was drawn to the sub- 
ject of a new state house, by a design for 
one, made by Ammi B. Young, architect, 
and exhibited at Montpelier at that time. 
The design was much admired, and the 
legislature passed a resolution authorizing 
the appointment of a committee to receive 
proposals from the several towns in the 
state, to build a new state house, suf- 
ficiently commodious for all the purpos- 
es of state legislation, and to report to 
the next legislature. The Hon. Ezra 
Meech, Robert Temple, Allen Wardner, 
and Timothy Hubbard, Esqrs., were ap- 
pointed said committee. This committee 
reported to the legislature at the session 
of 1832, that the citizens of Burlington 
had proposed to erect a state house at that 

* For moat of the facts and descriptions embodied 
in this section, 1 am indebted to the kindness of 
Ammi B. Young, Esq., the distinguished architect, 
under whose superintendence the state house was 
erected. 



place, at a cost of $30,000, provided that 
town, should be made the capital of the 
state ; that the inhabitants of Mont- 
pelier and vicinity had proposed to give 
$15,000 towards a new state house, to be 
erected on or near the site of the old one, 
at a cost of at least $30,000 ; the above 
were the only proposals made. When the 
subject came before the legislature, it re- 
ceived a full and careful examination, and, 
in consequence, an act was passed, dated 
Nov. 8, 1832, ‘ authorizing the erection of 
a state house at Montpelier,’ and ma- 
king an appropriation of $15,000 therefor, 
provided the inhabitants of Montpelier 
should guaranty to the state, the ^pay- 
ment of an additional sum of $lo,000 
towards the object. The act authorized 
1 the governor to appoint three suitable 
persons as a committee to fix on a place 
in Montpelier for erecting said state house, 
and to prepare plan for the same,’ and to 
‘appoint some suitable person, or persons, 
as a committee to superintend the erec- 
tion of said state bouse, agreeably to the 
plan adopted by the committee aforesaid.’ 
The Hon. Samuel C. Crafts, Hon. Allen 
Wardner, and George T. Hodges, Esq., 
were appointed the first committee, and 
’the Hon. Lebbeus Egerton was appointed 
to superintend the building. ' 

The committee met at Montpelier and 
organized, but, before making much pro- 
gress in their duties, they decided to visit 
Concord, N. H., Boston, Mass., Hartford 
and New Haven, Conn., in company with 
Ammi B. Young, the architect, whom they 
had employed to make their plans, for the 
purpose of examining the state houses in 
those places, and ascertaining what im- 
provements had been made in such build- 
ings up to that time. They were also ac- 
companied by Gov. Egerton, the superin. 
tendent. After a full examination, and 
deliberation upon the subject, they adopt- 
ed a plan designed and drawn by Mr. 
Young, which accorded with their views, 
and which appeared to he admirably and 
conveniently arranged for the purposes of 
legislation; they decided that the build- 
ing should be located about 250 feet to the 
north west of the old state house, in order 
to allow a spacious yard and grounds in 
front, and that, so far as possible, the ex- 
terior should be of Barre dark granite. 
The roof and dome were to be covered 
with copper, and every part constructed 
in tile most perfect and substantial man* 
ner ; but, as they did not feel warranted 
in directing a greater expense for the 
building than $60,000, without some fur- 
ther legislative action on the subject, they 
decided on a finish that would not exceed 
that Sum, arid made out a report to the 
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next legislature, recommending the adop- 
tion of an improved finish for the building, 
and more in accordance with their views, 
but which would make the cost of the 
building about $84,000. 

The superintendent entered on his duties 
in February, 1833, at Montpelier, and en- 
gage, d Mr. Young, the architect who drew 
the plans, &c. to superintend the carrying 
of them into execution. All the necessary 
contracts for lumber, brick, stone, labor, 
&c. were made during the winter, and 
April 1st, 1833, the excavations for the 
foundations, site, &c., were commenced. 
The foundations of the building lie en- 
tirely on a ledge of rocks, which in some 
places had to be removed to the depth of 
25 feet to afford the proper level, and' in 
others was so low as to require a wall of 
rough stone work of 20 feet in height. 
The work was pursued with vigor through 
the season, yet owing to the immense la- 
bor of removing the ledge of rocks for the 
site, only, the foundations were laid and 
in condition to receive the hammered 
granite, most of which, for the body of 
the building, was wrought and delivered. 
The lumber for the building was also de- 
livered, and every thing in connection 
with the business progressed with the ut- 
most harmony and satisfaction. When 
the report of the committee, who prepared 
the plans for the building, came before 
the legislature] at their session in 1833, 
the subject had another full and perfect 
examination ; the doings of the committee 
were approved, and directions given to 
have all their views carried out in the 
most perfect manner, and another appro- 
priation of $20,000 was made towards the 
object. During the next season the walls 
of the building were erected, the frame of 
the roof put on, and further excavations 
on the site carried on. The legislature in 
the fall made another appropriation of 
$25,000 for the object., and during the 
succeeding season the works were carried 
on with activity, and good progress made 
towards finishing the interior. In the fall 
of 1835 the legislature appropriated “ the 
further sutn of $30,000 towards comple- 
ting and furnishing the house, graduating 
the yard and making a fence around it.” 
During the season of 1836, the building 
was mostly completed except the portico: 
the several halls and rooms were in part 
furnished with good and appropriate fur- 
niture, so that at their fall session, the 
legislature were enabled to occupy it, but 
owing to a misunderstanding between the 
superintendent and architect in relation 
to the design for finishing the yard and 
grounds, little or nothing was done in re- 
lation to them during that season. 



EXPENSE OF BUILDING. 



At the session of 1836, the legislature 
decided, that the services of the superin- 
tendent might be dispensed with, and 
passed an act, making it “ the duty of the 
governor to appoint some suitable person 
duly qualified as an architect, to superin- 
tend the completion of the state house, 
and to procure such additional furniture 
as may be needed to furnish the same, to 
lay out and finish the yard and grounds 
around the house, and who shall super- 
sede the committee heretofore appointed” 
to superintend the erection of said house, 
“ and fulfil and perform all the duties in- 
cumbent on said committee.” Agreeably 
to the provisions of the said act, the gov- 
ernor appointed Amrni B.Young, Esq. (the 
architect who had made all the plans and 
superintended their execution) to that of- 
fice. The legislature made another ap- 
propriation of $25,000 to carry on the 
work the next year, during which the 
building was all completed and furnished, 
and the grounds and yard nearly finished. 
At their session of 1837, the legislature 
made a further appropriation of $3,500 to 
complete the yard and grounds, and pre- 
vious to the session of 1838 the whole was 
finished, having been about 5£ years in 
its erection. On the settlement with the 
superintendent, it was found that the 
building, grounds, yard, furniture, &c. 
had cost the sum of $132,077,23, from 
which deduct the $15,000 paid by Mont- 
pelier, leaves $117,077,23 as the sum paid 
by the state ; this deducted from $118,500, 
the whole amount appropriated, left in 
the treasury $1,422,77 of the appropria- 
tions not expended. 

The building stands on an elevated site, 
about 325 feet north of State street, on 
which it fronts, and is about 35 feet above 
the level of it. The entrance to the 
grounds, and principal approach to the 
house from that street, is noble and com- 
manding; the gateways, the fence, the 
grounds, and all their details are in keep- 
ing with the building, and assist in giving 
to it that consideration it should have, as 
the capitol of a flourishing, independent 
state. The building is very neat and sim- 
ple in its design, a pure architectural char- 
acter is preserved throughout; this, com- 
bined with the convenience of interior ar- 
rangement, and the permanency of its 
construction, renders it a structure of 
more merit than any other in New Eng- 
land. It is in form of a cross, shewing in 
front a centre 72 feet broad, ornamented 
with a projecting portico of six columns, 
6 feet in diameter, of the Grecian Dorick 
order, with its proper entablature and 
pediment extending the whole width of 
the centre, and two wings each 39 feet, 
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making the whole length 150 feet. The 
centre is 100 feet deep, and the wings 50 
feet deep. To the apex of the pediment 
of the portico in the centre is 44 feet, and 
to the top of the dome 100 feet from the 
ground. The wings are 36 feet high. The 
walls of the exterior are of a beautiful col- 
ored granite, which shews the architectu- 
ral details to great advantage, and the roof 
and dome are covered with copper. 

The interior is entered in front from the 
portico, through"a door 8 feet wide, into 
the entrance hall 32 by 38 feet, 14 feet high, 
the ceiling of which is supported by 6 Ionic 
columns, 18 inches in diameter; there, 
is also an entrance from each end and rear 
of the building, communicating with the 
entrance hall, by corridors of proper width. 
In the lower story are offices for the Sec- 
retary of State, the State Treasurer, the 
Auditor of Accounts, and the Engrossing 
Clerk, the two first have fire proof safes 
attached to them. There are also in this 
story eleven committee rooms, and two 
rooms for furnaces to heat the halls, &c. 
in the principal story. To the right and 
left from the entrance hall two spacious 
stairways lead to two circular hal^s or 
landings in t^e second or principal story. 
These halls are 20 feet in diameter and 20 
feet high, with domical ceilings, and com- 
municate with the senate chamber and its 
gallery, the vestibule to the representa- 
tives’ hall, the governor’s room, the libra- 
ry, and several rooms for the officers of 
the senate, &c.; and they also communi- 
cate by stairways and galleries with the 
gallery to the representatives’ hall and 
committee rooms in the attic. The ves- 
tibule to the representatives’ hall is 18 by 
36 feet and 18 feet high, and is square in 
plan. The representatives’ hall is in form 
of the letter D, is 57 by 67 feet and 31 
feet high, with domical ceilings. The 
senate chamber is elliptical on the plan, 
30 by 44 feet and 22 feet high, with domi- 
cal ceilings. The governor’s room is 
square, 20 by 24 feet, 18 feet high. The 
library is 18 by 36 feet, 18 feet high, with 
gallery and shelves capable of holding 
10,000 volumes. All the above rooms are 
finished in a neat and appropriate manner, 
the walls have an agreeable architectural 
ordonnance of columns, pilasters, niches, 
autac, &c. and their ceilings are panneled 
in the simple and imposing stile of Gre- 
cian architecture. From the peculiar pro- 
file of the mouldings of the details of the 
ceilings, and the curves of the arches, the 
most beautiful gradations of light and 
shade are produced, from the brightest 
light to the deepest shade, so combined, 
as to give the greatest possible effect and 
beauty to the whole. The rooms are all 



furnished in a neat and appropriate man- 
ner, with their proper furniture. The 
representatives’ hall has hard wood desks 
and seats for the members, and the officers 
their proper desks and chairs. The gov- 
ernor’s room and senate chamber are fur- 
nished with black walnut tables and 
chairs : and every thing is in perfect 
keeping throughout the house. 

The building has been found to answer 
admirably well the purposes for which it 
was designed, and, at the session of the 
legislature in October, 1838, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted : 
“ Resolved , by the General Assembly of the 
state of Vermont , That the thanks of this 
legislature be presented toAmmi B.Young, 
Esq. as a testimonial of their approbation 
of the taste, ability, fidelity and perse- 
verance which he has manifested in the 
design and execution of the new capitol 
of this state ; which will abide as alasting 
monument of the talents and taste of Mr. 
Young as an architect.” 
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Section VIII. . 

Banking and Banks. 

In the present agitated state of the 
country on the subject of banking, a his- 
tory of the origin and progress of a paper 
currency would doubtless be interesting 
and valuable ; but for such an article we 
have neither materials nor room, and shall 
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therefore coniine ourselves principally to 
a brief account of banking operations in 
this state.* 



* We have, doubtless, most of us heard our fathers 
or grandfathers speak of Old Tenor and of Continen- 
tal Money , and as it will, doubtless, be gratifying 
to the rising generation to understand the meaning 
of these terms we will here endeavor to explain 
them. 

Old Tenor. 

The first issue of paper money in America was 
made by the provincial government of Massachu- 
setts in 1690, under the denomination of bills of 
credit , and for the purpose of defraying the expense 
of an expedition against Canada. As specie could 
not be had for that purpose, new issues were made 
from time to time for the redemption of these bills? 
and various other means were resorted to for sustain- 
ing their credit. By the laws of that province we 
find the following issues of bills of credit authorized, 
from 1700 to 1720, viz.: in 1702 £10,000, in 1703 
£10,000, in 1714, 50,000, in 1717, 100,000, and in 1720 
£50,000. In 1712 a law was passed making bills of 
credit a tender for ten years, and in 1722 the same 
law was continued for ten years longer. But, with- 
out an adequate specie basis, legislative enactments 
could not avail to sustain the credit of such an 
amount of paper money. 4 Its value depreciated very 
rapidly till 45 shillings came to be the value of one 
dollar, at which it stood many years, and was de- 
nominated Old Tenor fold tender ;) in this, accounts 
were then kept and contracts were made.’ 

The following bill may serve to illustrate this 
matter : 

Boston, July 23d, 1768. 
The Province of Massachusetts , 

To Thomas Williston, Dr. 

For sundries bought for the use of the gentlemen 

selectmen, in going down to Rainsfoid Island : 

' £ s. d. 

Rump of Beef and pieces to roast, 5 0 0 

Two Tongues, 1 10 0 

Cucumbers, Mustard, Salt and Meal, 14 0 

Bread and Biscuit, 2 15 0 

Lemons, hundred and a half, 15 0 0 

Two bottles of Claret and Cider? 3 15 0 

Pipes and Tobacco, 10 0 

Butter, Pork and Fat, 2 10 0 

Onions and Pepper, Oil 0 

Sweet Majorum and Twine, 0 4 0 

Cheese and Cayenne, 1 18 0 

Spirits, 3 0 0 

For roasting the Beef and Charcoal 15 0 



For many years after the organization 
of the government of this state, a large 
majority of the people were decidedly op- 
posed to the issue of paper money ; nor 
could they be brought to consent to the 
establishment of banks within the state till 
they felt themselves compelled to such a 
measure in seJf defence, in consequence 
of the great multiplication of banks in the 
neighboring states. While bank bills 
were the circulating medium in other 
states, it was found to be impossible to 
prevent their introduction here, and the 
consequence was that the people of Ver- 
mont suffered by being imposed upon by 
counterfeit bills and by the failure of banks, 
while neither the state nor any of its in- 
habitants shared any of the profit accruing 
from the banking operations. The only 
remedy, which they could devise for this 
evil, was to establish banks within the 
state, which should furnish to the people 
a medium of their own, similar to that 
possessed by other states, and serve as a 
guard against the circulation of spurious 
bills and the bills of insolvent foreign 
banks. 

Though we had nothing which could 



Old Tenor, 



£39 12 0 



Lawful money, £5 5 7 

When these bills of credit were finally redeemed, 
by a grant made by the British parliament to defray 
the military expenses of the colonies, their value had 
so far depreciated that 11Z, old tenor were consid- 
ered equivalent to only 1Z. in specie or lawful money. 

Continental and Lawful Money. 

The United States having no adequate sources 
of revenue, Congress found it necessary, in the early 
part of the revolution, to resort to tho former prac- 
tice of the colonios and make large issues of bills of 
credit. These at first possessed the same value as 
*pccie,andin these the troops and all the other expen- 
ses of the government were paid. But the United 
States not having the ability to redeem these bills 
with specie, they began, in the early part of the 
year 1777, to dopreciate in value, and, before the 
close of the war, they became nearly worthless. 
These bills of credit constituted what was called 
Continental Money , and as this formed almost the 
entire circulating medium of the country during the 
revolution, bargains were very generally made and 
accounts kept in it during that period. After the 



continental money began to depreciate in value, 
although accounts were still kept in it, the specie 
value was usually entered upon the account book 
under the denomination of lawful money , as in the 
following item copied from the account book of 
the first treasurer of this state : 

1779. June 5. — To cash paid .Reuben Dean for a 

Screw for a State Seal, Con.9Z. — Law.0Z.,16s,4<Z. 

By this item it appears that, at the time the 
charge was made, 11Z. in continental money were 
valued at 1Z. in specie. The rates of deprecia- 
tion of continental money, in the several states, 
were in most cases fixed by law. That was the 
case in Vermont. In April, 1781, an act was pass- 
ed, which declared that all contracts made on or 
before the first day of September, 1777, for money, 
shall be deemed equal to the same nominal sum in 
gold or silver ; and that all contracts made between 
that period and the first day of September, 1780, it 
understood at the time to be for the common cur- 
rency of the United States, shall be rated in specie 
agreeably to the following table, where the num- 
bers denote the amount of continental iponey, to 
which $100 in specie shall be equivalent on corn- 
tracts made at the time, against which that amount 
stands. 



Sept. 


1, 1777, 


$100 


April, 


1, 1779, 


600 


Oct. 


do 


110 


May, 


do 


800 


Nov. 


do 


ISO 


June, 


do 


1000 


Dec. 


do 


130 


July, 


do 


1100 


Jan. 


1, 1778, 


140 


Aug. 


do 


1200 


Feb. 


do 


155 


Sept. 


do 


1300 


Mar. 


do 


170 


Oct. 


do 


1450 


April 


do 


185 


Nov. 


do 


1600 


May, 


do 


200 


Dec. 


do 


1800 


June, 


do 


220 


Jan. 


1, 1780, 


2000 


July, 


do 


240 


Feb. 


do 


2400 


Aug. 


do 


260 


Mar. 


do 


2800 


Sept. 


do 


295 


April, 


do 


320Q 


Oct. 


do 


325 


May, 


do 


3600 


Nov. 


do 


360 


June, 


do 


4000 


Dec. 


do 


400 


July, 


do 


5000 


Jan. 


1, 1779, 


450 


Aug. 


do 


6000 


Feb. 


do 


500 


Sept. 


do 


7200 


Mar. 


do 


550 
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be called a bank previous to the establish- 
ment of the state bank in 1806, the legis- 
lature had once been obliged to follow the 
example of Congress and the neighboring 
states, and of the colonies for near one 
hundred years previous to the revolution, 
and resort to the issue of bills of credit. 
This was in April, 1781, and the objects 
and purposes of the act authorizing the 
emission are declared in the preamble to 
be ‘ the carrying on of the war, the pay- 
ment of the state debts and the enlarge- 



ment of the quantity of circulating me- 
dium.’ The bills were to be in equal 
numbers of the denominations of 1 three 
pounds, forty shillings, twenty shillings, 
ten shillings, five shillings, two shillings 
and sixpence, one shilling and three pence 
and one shilling, and Matthew Lyon, 
Edward Harris and Ezra Styles, were ap- 
pointed a committee to make a form and 
device for said bills and superintend the 
printing.’ The following, except the sig- 
natures, is a fac simile of one ofthese bills: 
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The amount authorised to be issued was 
£25,155. The bills were to be redeemed 
by the treasurer of the state by the first of 
June, 1782, with specie, at the rate of six 
shillings for one Spanish milled dollar, or 
gold equivalent; and, for the purpose of 
raising the means for their redemption, a 
tax was laid, by the same act, of one shil- 
ling three pence on the pound, on the 
grand list of the state, to be paid in gold 
or silver, or the aforesaid bills. These 
were the only bills of credit ever issued 
by Vermont, and to the credit of the state 
it may be added, they suffered no depre- 
ciation and were all faithfully redeemed. 

The above act, which maybe found en- 
tire on the 424th page of the Vermont 
State Papers, closes as follows : “ Be it 
further enacted, that whosoever shall be 
guilty of altering, or counterfeiting any of 
said bills, or shall be any way concerned 
therein ; by making instruments for that 
purpose, or be any ways aiding or assist- 
ing therein, and be thereof convicted, 
shall suffer death ; any law, usage, or cus- 
tom to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

During the great scarcity of money and 
the embarrassments which led to insur- 
rectionary movements in 1786,* a class of 
the people were very clamorous for a bank, 
and flattered themselvesThat such an in- 
stitution would relieve them from all their 
sufferings. Accordingly, at the session 
of the legislature in October, a resolution 
was passed submitting the question of the 
establishment of a bank directly to the 
people, by whom it was decided in the 
negative in January, 1787, by a large ma- 
jority.! From this time the subject of 

* See part second, page 80. 

t See part second, page 79 and 81. Although 
Vermont had no banks till many years after her ad- 
mission into the union, yet she had exercised the 
powers of an independent government, and had au- 
thorized the coining of money long before that pe- 
riod. At the June session of the legislature in 1785, 
it appears that the legislature granted to Reuben 




At the October session in 1786, Mr. Harmon ap- 
plied to the legislature and procured an extension 
of the time, for which he was to bo allowed the 
exclusive right to coin coppers, to the period of 
eight years after the first of July, 1787. The weight 
of the pieces was fixed by law at 4pwL 15 grs., and 
they were, after that period, to have on one side, a 
head with the motto Auctorilate Vermont ensium, 
and on the other a woman, with the letters INDE. 



banks received but little attention for a 
number of years, and no serious efforts 
were made for the incorporation of bank- 
ing institutions within the state till 1803. 
This year application was made for the 
establishment of a bank at Windsor and 
another at Burlington. After a long dis- 
cussion, a bill passed the house of represen- 
tatives in favor of the former by a vote of 
93 to 83, and was sent to the governor and 
council for their concurrence, which they 
refused, and entered their reasons upon 
the journal of the assembly. As this 
document is illustrative of the views en- 
tertained by many of the leading men of 
the state at that period, we here lay it be- 
fore our readers : 

u Reasons of the Governor and Council for 

non- concurring in the Bill entitled an 

act to incorporate a Bank at Windsor in 

this State in 1803. 

1. Because bank bills being regarded 
as money, and money like water always 
seeking its level, the bills put into circu- 
lation within this state must displace 
nearly the same sum of money now in. 
circulation among us, and by driving it 
into the seaports, facilitate its exportation 
to foreign countries ; which, as hank bills 
cannot be made a legal tender, must prove 
a calamity to the citizens generally, and 
especially to those who dwell at a distance 
from the proposed bank. 

2. Because, by introducing a more ex- 
tensive credit, the ' tendency of banks 
would be to palsy the vigor of industry 
and to stupify the vigilance of economy, 
the only two honest, general and sure 

Harmon, jr., of Rupert, the exclusive right of coin- 
ing copper within this state for the term of two 
years from and after the first of July following. Af- 
ter much trouble and delay, he at length got his 
works in operation, and commenced the coining of 
coppers ; and as these are rarely to be met with at 
the present day, we here present our readers with 
a fac simile of one of the earliest coins issued : 




ET LIB, for independence and liberty. Mr. Har- 
mon, for his exclusive privilege, was, after the ex- 
piration of three of the eight years, to pay into the 
treasury of the state two and a half per cent, of all 
the copper lie should coin during the remainder of 
the term, and enter into a bond of £5000 with suf- 
ficient surety for the faithful performance of hia 
trust. 
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sources of wealth. In this view, banks 
would tend to divert the attention of the 
speculator, the inexperienced youth, the 
indolent and incautious, from those hon- 
est, honorable and sure sources of medi- 
ocrity and independence, and to fix it upon 
imaginary and unjustifiable methods of 
suddenly accumulating an overgrown 
property; in pursuit of which, a large 
proportion of the adventurers would prob- 
ably at the same time sacrifice the prop- 
erty with which they began their specu- 
lations, and imbibe an ungovernable dis- 
gust for wholesome industry and econo- 
my, now become more necessary than 
ever. 

3. Because banks by facilitating enter- 
prizes both hazardous and unjustifiable, 
are natural sources of all that class of 
vices, which arise from the gambling sys- 
tem, and which cannot fail to act, as sure 
and fatal, though slow poisons to the re- 
public in which they exist. 

4. Because banks tend strongly to draw 
off the dependence of debtors from their 
own exertions, as means of payment, and to 
place it on the facility of increasing new 
debts to discharge the old, which cannot 
but be detrimental, both to the debtor, and 
-through his example to society at large. 

5. Because banks have a violent ten- 
dency, in their natural operation, to draw 
into the hands of the few a large propor- 
tion of the property at present fortunately 
•diffused among the many; and, in this 
way, straiten the circumstances of the 
many, and thus to render them still more 
dependent on the few ; and, of course, to 
make them, through necessity, yet more 
subservient to their aspiring views; and 
by these means, the tendency of banks 
seems to be, to weaken the great pillars 
of a republican government, and at the 
same time to increase the forces employed 
for its overthrow. 

6. Because, as banks will credit none 
but persons of affluence, those who are in 
the greatest need of help cannot expect to 
be directly accommodated by them ; and 
as the banks would enable those who have 
credit with them to loan money at an ex- 
orbitant interest to the necessitous, there 
is reason to fear lest they should operate 
as means of an increased usury and op- 
pression. 

7. Because, should the bill pass into a 
law, we apprehend it would be found ne- 
cessary at least, to render the bank grant- 
ed thereby perpetual; a measure which 
appears to us too important to be adopted 
without a more thorough investigation 
than the novelty of the question and the 
shortness of the time will allow. 

8. Because by the establishment of 
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banks government would, in our opinion 
go farther than could have been contem- 
plated in its original institution. Gov- 
ernment, we apprehend, was not designed 
to open fields of speculation, nor to direct 
the efforts of individuals, but merely to 
protect them in respect of property, and 
such of their pursuits as are not inconsis- 
tent with the general good of the citizens 
at large ; much less was it designed as a 
means of drawing property out of the 
hands of the less wealthy, to place it in 
the hands of the more wealthy.”* 

Notwithstanding the arguments here 
set forth, the clamor for banks still con- 
tinued, and in 1805 two bills passed the 
house of representatives, one establishing 
a bank at Windsor, and the other at Bur- 
lington. These being non-concurred in 
by the council, a grand scheme was 
brought forward, which, many seem to 
have supposed, was to replenish abun- 
dantly the treasury of the state and the 
pockets of the people. This scheme was 
the establishment of a state bank, but the 
friends of the measure did not succeed in 
maturing their plans and carrying them 
into effect till the next year. In 1806 
the business was entered upon in earnest, 
and on the 10th of November an act was 
passed establishing the Vermont State 
Bank. This bank at first consisted of two 
branches, one at Woodstock and the oth- 
er at Middlebury. The next year two 
additional branches were established, one 
at Burlington and the other at Westmin- 
ster. All the stock of this bank, and all 
the profits arising therefrom, were to be 
the property of the state, and all the con- 
cerns of the bank were to be under the 
control and direction of the legislature 
forever. The immediate management of 
the bank was to be committed to thirteen 
directors, to be chosen annually by the 
legislature, and who were to elect one of 
their number president of the bank. 

The bank at length went into opera- 
tion, but the anticipations of the people 
were not to be realized. What had ap- 
peared so fair and plausible in theory, was 
found to work very badly in practice, and, 
although a history of the Vermont state 
bank would afford an instructive lesson to 
the present and future generations, we 
have neither materials nor room for it 
here. Suffice to say, its affairs were soon 
found to be in inexplicable confusion, and 
the institution insolvent. Various acts of 
legislation we re resorted to for sustaining 
it, notwithstanding which its condition 
grew worse and worse, and within five 
years from its establishment, affairs were 

* Journal of General Assembly for 1803» p. 235. 
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put in train for winding np its concerns. 
The legislature in 1811 passed an act di- 
recting the removal of the Westminster 
branch to W oodstock ; and the next year, 
for the removal of the branches at Bur- 
lington and Middlebury to the same place, 
and also ordering all the bills of said bank 
to be burned, except what were necessary 
for the payment of cheeks due from the 
bank. ' In 1814 an act was passed order- 
ing the treasurhr of the state to burn all 
the bills of the state bank in his posses- 
sion, excepting such sum as he deemed 
necessary to meet demands upon the 
treasury. 

Since that period the outstanding bills 
have always been received for taxes, and 
in that way have nearly, or quite all, been 
called in and destroyed. The loss to in- 
dividuals in consequence of the failure of 
the institution was trifling, but the loss to 
the state was very considerable. 

In 1816, applications were made from 

The Banks in} operation in 1841 a 



Burlington and Windsor for the incorpo- 
ration of a bank in each of those towns. 
After considerable discussion the matter 
was referred to the next session of the leg- 
islature. At the session in 1817, the sub- 
ject was called up and an act passed in- 
corporating a bank at Windsor ; but for 
some reason it did not go into operation, 
and at the session of the legislature in 
1818 a new act of incorporation was ob- 
tained 'for a bank in Windsor, and a bank 
Was also incorporated in Burlington. 
Since that period many other banks have 
been incorporated, most of which are now 
in operation, and their hills in good credit. 
Several of the bank charters have expired 
and been renewed, and some have been 
incorporated which have not gone in- 
to operation. Essex county bank forfeit- 
ed its charter and was stopped; the bank 
of Windsor became insolvent and failed, 
and the bank of Bennington is also stop- 
ped. 

re exhibited in the following table. 



Name of the Bank. 


Incorporated. 


Exp 


ire. 


Capital. 


Paid in. 


Notes disc 


Bank of Burlington, 
Bank of Brattleboro’, 


Nov. 


9, 


1818* 


Jan- 


i, 


1849 


.$150,000 


$ 150,000 


$252,043 


02 


Nov. 


5, 


1821 


Jan. 


i, 


1837 


100,000 


75,000 


123,539 


23 


Bank of Rutland, 


Nov. 


1 , 


1824 


Jan. 


i, 


1856 


100,000 


100,000 


156,899 


91 


Bank of Caledonia, 


Nov. 


1, 


1825 


Jan. 


i, 


1855 


100,000 


50,000 


70,729 


82 


Bank of St. Albans, 


Oct. 29, 


1825 


Jan. 


i, 


1855 


100,000 


50,000 


113,120 


71 


Bank of Vergennes, 


Oct. 27, 


1826 


Jan. 


i, 


1855 


100,000 


80,000 


1 70,230 


11 


Bank of Orange co., 


Nov. 


3, 


1827 


Jan. 


i, 


1843 


100,000 


70,000 


126,097 


72 


Bank of Woodstock, 
Bank of Middlebury, 


Nov. 


3, 


183! 


Jan. 


i, 


1847 


100,000 


50,000 


136,265 


74 


Nov. 


9, 


1831 


Jan. 


i, 


1847 


100,050 


60,000 


92,673 


87 


Bank of Bellows Falls, 


Nov. 


9, 


1831 


Jan. 


i, 


1847 


100,000 


60,000 


130,134 


54 


Bank of Manchester, 


Nov. 


7, 


1832 


Jan. 


i, 


1848 


100,000 


70,000 


99,334 


29 


Bank of Newbury, 


Nov. 


7, 


1832 


Jan. 


i, 


1848 


100,000 


50,000 


112,174 


30 


Bank of Orleans, 


Nov. 


8, 


1832 


Jan. 


i, 


1848 


60,000 


30,000 


54,251 


00 


Farmers’ bk. (Or well,) 
Farmers’ and Mech’s 


Nov. 


7, 


1833 


Jan. 


i, 


1849 


100,000 


60,000 


94,735 


79 






















Bank, (Burlington,) 


Nov. 


4, 


1834 


Jan. 


i, 


1850 


150,000 


105,000 


151,802 


40 


Bank of Montpelier, 


Oct. 29, 


1840 


Jan. 


i, 


1857 


75,000 


37,500 


86,197 


50 


Bank of Poultney, 


Oct. 29, 


1840 


Jan. 


i, 


1858 


100,000 


50,000 


67,288 


66 








$ 1,735,000 


$1,137,500 


2,037,538 


66 



* In those cases where the time between the act of incorporation and the expiration of the charters 
exceed 18 years, the charters have been renewed. 



Each of the above banks is managed by 
aboard of five or seven directors, and six 
ppr cent, of the profits of each bank incor- 
porated before 1830, and ten per cent, of 
those incorporated since that period is to 
be paid into the treasury of the state. 
Each bank, incorporated since 1830, is 
also required to pay annually into the 
treasury three fourths of one per cent, on 
the capital stock paid in until the amount 
paid shall be equal to 4£ per cent, upon 
the capital, which is to remain as a “ bank 
fund ” for the payment of the debts of the 
bank in case it shall become insolvent. 

Pt. h. 18 



In 1840 the legislature passed a general 
act for the regulation of banks to be char- 
tered or re-chartered within the state, and 
designed to secure the public against loss- 
es, by the mismanagement of these insti- 
tutions. It provides for the appointment 
of a bank commissioner, who is author- 
ized to examine the condition of the sev- 
eral banks, and institute proceedings 
against them in the court of chancery. 
In 1830 a branch of the U. S. bank was 
established at Burlington, which contin- 
ued in operation till the expiration of the* 
charter of that institution. 
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The Vermont State Prison. 

On the 3d of November, 1807, the leg- 
islature passed an act providing for the 
appointment, by a joint ballot of both 
houses, of five commissioners, who should 
be empowered to fix upon a plan and place 
for a state prison, and superintend the 
erection and finishing of the same. The 
commissioners elected for this purpose 
were Ezra Butler, Samuel Shaw, John 
Cameron, Josiah Wright and ElihuLuce. 
They were directed to proceed in the dis- 
charge of the duties assigned them with- 
out unnecessary delay, and were author- 
ized to draw upon the treasury of the 
state for any sum, not exceeding $30,000, 
in carrying the designs of the legislature 
into effect. 

Having fixed upon Windsor as the lo- 
cation of the prison, the work was com- 
menced in 1808 and was carried forward 
nearly to its completion in 1809. The 
original prison was built entirely of stone 
— was 84 feet long, 36 feet wide and three 
stories high. It was divided into rooms 
of various sizes, considered sufficient for 
containing with convenience- and safety 
170 prisoners. The outside walls of this 
prison are three feet thick and the par- 
titions 18 inches ; the doors of the lower 
story wholly of sheet and bar iron, firmly 
riveted together. The windows in the 
lower story are very small narrow aper- 
tures ; those in the second story are a 
little larger ; and those in the third story 
are much larger and grated. In the third 
story are rooms, which are used as hos- 
pitals for the sick. 

Adjoining this prison, to the east, is a 
building of stone and brick, 54 feet long, 
24 wide and four stories high, for the use 
of the keepers and guards. The basement 
story of this building was designed for a 
victualing room for the prisoners. 

The yard commences at the northwest 
corner of the prison, extends west 24 feet, 
thence south 12 rods, thence east 16 rods, 
thence north 1 2 rods and thence west to 
the east end of the keepers’ house. The 
walls of the yard are four feet thick at the 
base, and 20 feet in height above the sur- 
face of the ground ; 14 of which are of 
hammered stone and the remainder of 
brick. The parts of the prison and of the 
keepers’ house, which are next the street, 
are secured by a picket. Within the yard 
was erected a work-shop, principally of 
brick, 100 feet long, 24 wide and three 
stories high. 

The foregoing constitute the principal 
original structures, erected and nearly 
completed in 1808 and 1809, and the 



amount expended in their construction 
was about $39,000. After that period-, 
two other considerable buildings designed 
for store-houses and offices, were erected 
within the prison yard and various other 
improvements made previous to the erec- 
tion of the new prison, for solitary con- 
finement, in 1830. The new prison is 112 
feet in length, and 40 in width. The cells 
for the confinement of the prisoners ara 
situated in the central part of the building, 
surrounded by an open passage on all 
sides, as represented in the following dia- 
gram ; 

112 ft. 




There are four stories of cells in the new 
prison, and 34 cells in each story, making 
in all 136 cells. This prison was com- 
menced in 1830, finished in 1832, and cost 
$ 8 , 000 . 

Most of the prisoners were at first em- 
ployed in shoe making and in making 
nails and other smith work. After a 
while their business was changed to weav- 
ing cotton cloth, ginghams, plaids, &c. ( 
and this was their principal employment 
for many years. At present the greater 
part of the convicts are employed in ma- 
king Brogans. 

The government of the prison was at 
first vested in a board of visiters, who ap- 
pointed the subordinate officers, made the 
by-laws of the institution, and reported 
their doings to the legislature every year. 
After a while the hoard of visiters was 
abolished and the government vested ini 
superintendent, then in a superintendent 
and warden. But subsequently the office 
of warden was abolished and the govern- 
ment of the prison re-committed to the ' 
superintendent, who has the appointment 
of the guards and under officers, with the 
exception of the chaplain, who, like the 
superintendent, is elected annually by the 
general assembly. The superintendent 
is required to make an annual report te 
the legislature of his doings, and of the 
condition of the prison. 

Of the six sentenced for life, four have 
been pardoned ; the first in one year, the 
second in five years, the third in six yeare 
and the fifth in four years. 

The first commitments to the state pris- 
on were made in 1809, and that year 24 
convicts were entered. The following 
table exhibits the number of convicts 
committed each year from that time to the 
present, and various other particulars: 
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STATISTICS OF THE VERMONT STATE PRISON.* 



V 

a 

J* 


Commit- 

ted. 


Average 

Time. 


J Pardoned 


Expira’n 

Service. 


| Escaped. 


-a 

03 

5 


i~h bD 

.2 3 

O A3 

Eh « 


..Ol 

0) 

bng 

5 


Between 
21 & 30. 


Age- 
over 30. 


Natives 
of Vt. 


- of other 
States. 


Foreign- 

ers. 


3ommit’d 
for life. 


Draughts 
on the 
Treasury 


1809 


24 


6! 






1 






2 


13 


9 


4 


19 


1 




n\ P S3 


1810 


27 


4f 


1 




4 


1 


6 


5 


8 


14 


4 


20 


3 




£ o 


1811 


27 


31 


3 


8 






11 


8 


12 


7 


5 


18 


4 






1812 


26 


5 


8 


15 






23 


4 


17 


5 


4 


20 


2 




5 > s°. 


1813 


19 


4 


10 


11 




2 


23 


3 


8 


8 


6 


12 


1 




bn Q9 _ 


1814 


23 


54 


3 


8 




2 


13 


8 


10 


5 


3 


17 


3 




.52 ^ § -J2 


1815 


38 


6 k 


9 


10 




3 


22 


12 


13 


13 


7 


23 


8 




Q.S g-Q 


1816 


43 


44 


11 


15 


7 




33 


21 


16 


6 


5 


31 


7 




ft 5 812 


1817 


42 


4 1 


18 


15 


1 




34 


11 


18 


13 


15 


22 


5 




6 038 


1818 


25 


4i 


21 


11 






32 


6 


15 


4 


1 


22 


2 




4 780 


1819 


43 


5i 


25 


19 






44 


2 


25 


16 


4 


30 


9 


1 


5*220 


1820 


44 


5 . 


23 


8 


1 


1 


33 


6 


27 


11 


10 


23 


11 




5,000 


1821 


27 


5 


27 


6 




1 


34 


8 


10 


9 


6 


16 


5 


1 


3,907 


1822 


37 


4? 


16 


14 




1 


31 


3 


21 


13 


8 


25 


4 




3 390 


1823 


25 


54 


12 


15 




1 


28 


4 


12 


9 


5 


15 


5 




3 255 


1824 


33 


41 


18 


9 




3 


30 


3 


17 


13 


8 


15 


10 


1 


3*955 


1825 


37 


54 


19 


9 




4 


32 


7 


17 


13 


6 


17 


14 


1 


2,970 


1826 


49 


5 


24 


8 




2 


34 


7 


15 


27 


8 


30 


11 




3 973 


1827 


26 


34 


23 


8 






31 


6 


6 


14 


4 


12 


10 




1*937 


1828 


31 


34 


18 


8 




4 


30 


7 


8 


16 


17 


9 


5 


} 


2 030 


1829 


28 


sl 


26 


14 






40 


7 


12 


9 


9 


14 


5 




2 ’ 205 


1830 


55 


34 


25 


17 


1 


1 


44 


13 


20 


22 


18 


26 


11 




4063 


1831 


28 


34 


22 


18 






40 


6 


8 


14 


4 


21 


3 




5^937 


' 1832 


35 


3 


14 


23 




2 


39 


6 


17 


12 


14 


13 


8 




4 960 


1833 


50 


3f 


9 


24 




1 


34 


11 


24 


15 


18 


23 


9 




4 V-130 


1834 


37 


3 


18 


26 


1 


1 


46 


10 


15 


12 


16 


10 


11 




5*000 


1835 


49 


34 


8 


33 




2 


43 


16 


18 


15 


19 


23 


7 




4*737 


1836 


31 


34 


8 


28 






36 


6 


11 


14 


8 


11 


12 




4*223 


1837 


30 


3 


11 


25 




3 


39 


11 


7 


12 


10 


10 


10 




2 150 


1838 


31 


24 


10 


35 




1 


46 


9 


12 


10 


6 


14 


11 




5 000 


1839 


34 


24 


10 


30 






40 


13 


10 


11 


13 


8 


13 


1 


2*000 


1840 


31 


3 


8 


22 




1 


31 


11 


7 


13 


10 


10 


11 




3 000 


1841 


37 


3 


6 


27 

519 1 






35 


11 


18 


8 


18 


8 


11 




1,000 


J. ULcll 






464 ^ 




16 


37 


1037 


263 


467 


392 


293 


387 


242 


6 





Section X. 

Revenue and Expenditures. 

The revenue of Vermont is almost 
wholly derived from direct taxation. By 
the statute enacted in 1841, t the kinds of 
property, which are rateable, or subject 
to taxation, are designated, and this prop- 
erty is appraised at its cash value and set 
in the grand list at one per cent, of this 
value, and upon this the taxes are to be 
assessed. The expenses of the goyern- 
ment have been very much enhanced du- 
ring a few years past, in consequence of 
the erection of a new state house and the 
establishment of a senate. The following 
abstract of the treasurer’s account for the 
political year ending September 30, 1841, 
exhibits the principal sources from which 
the treasury is supplied and the purposes 
for which disbursements are made : 

* For those, I am indebted to I. W. Hubbard, 
Esq. tho superintendent, f See part 2d; page 105. 



Received into the Treasury . 



For taxes, principal, $67,866 13 

I or interest on arrearages of 

„ taxes > 1,086 73 

Ut state s attorneys, j gQ 4 gy 

Of clerks of courts, 1 433 82 

Principal paid on school fund ’ 

notes, 1,688 q 8 

Interest paid on l ' « g ggy 57 
For pedlar’s licences, 1 359 26 

Of quarter-masters, pg gg 

Of Messrs. Beach, on note, 2 g 40 

Bank commissioners’ fees, 124 00 

Bank dividends for school fund, 4,683 73 
From banks, for safety fund, l’904 81 
Interest on safety fund, loaned, 233 08 



$84,922 87 

Disbursements from the Treasury. 
Due treasurer, Sept. 30, 1840, $9,539 33 
Debenture of general assem- 
bl y. 13,016 69 
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Debenture of electors of Presi- 



dent, &c., 120 00 

Canvassers of votes for Presi- 
dent, &c. 320 38 

Sundry salaries, 8,301 86 

Supreme court orders, 23,602 43 

Auditor’s orders, 6,946 68 

Commissioners of deaf and 

dumb, 2,299 10 

Commissioners of blind, 729 41 

Trustees of insane hospital, 2,000 00 

Superintendent of state prison, 3,000 00 

For expense of military drills, 2,670 44 

Appropriations by legislature, 2,571 18 

Interest on surplus money to 

towns, 824 89 

Interest on loans to the state, 1,556 49 

Cocoon and silk premiums, 1,246 78 

Fox certificates, 2,051 50 

Bear “ 253 00 

Wolf «« 60 00 

Crow M 3 80 

For transporting weights, &c. 3 50 

For purchase of set of dry 

measures, 10 00 

Balance in the treasury, 3,794 81 



$84,922 87 

By the foregoing account it appears 
that about four fifths of the revenue re- 
ceived was from taxes raised on the grand 
list. 

State debt . — If Vermont has been be- 
hind the neighboring states in great works 
of internal improvement, she has, in con- 
sequence, avoided the burden of an op- 
pressive public debt. For the erection of 
her new state house, which is designed, 
not only for the present but for many fu- 
ture generations, she has judged it equita- 
ble that a portion of the expense should 
fall upon the future occupants, and not 
all be borne by the people during the short 
period in which it was built. She has 
therefore created a small public debt, 
which may, however, at any time be can- 
celled in the course of a few years by so 
slight an augmentation of the ordinary 
taxes as to be scarcely felt by the people. 

From the report of the auditor of the 
treasury, it appears that the indebtedness 
of the state on the 30th of September, 
1841, was as follows : 



To school fund loaned the state, princi- 
pal and interest, $119,637 19 

To school fund loaned to in- 
dividuals, 44,655 09 

To bank safety fund, princi- 
pal and interest, 22,320 73 

To towns for surplus money 

and interest, 14,963 21 

To bank for loans, principal 
and interest, ' 5,896 66 



To individuals for loans, 
principal and interest, 10,199 99 

Orders outstanding, probably 17,081 69 

Debentures for ’41, probably 16,163 00 

Salaries due and unpaid, 1,000 00 



$261,917 56 

To be deducted from this, 
there was at that time in 
the hands of state’s attor- 
neys and clerks, probably 10,000 00 

Taxes due, 40,642 66 

School fund loaned to indi- 
viduals, . 44,655 09 



95,297 75 



Apparent state debt, $156,619 81 
But $119,637 19 of this debt is due to 
the school fund, which is the property of 
the state and subject to the control of the 
legislature, and to the same fund there is 
due from individuals, $44,655 09, making 
in the whole $164,292 28 : so that the 
state possesses in its school fund means, 
more than sufficient, to meet all its lia- 
bilities. And as a large share of this fund 
has been contributed by the people of the 
state, during the same period in which 
the state debt has been contracted, there 
would be little injustice done, should the 
legislature abolish this fund, ordering the 
balance of it, after paying all the debts of 
the state, to be paid into the state treas- 
ury. This would render Vermont free 
from debt with a surplus in the treasury 
of near $8,000. 

Salaries , — The salaries and pay of the 
officers of government in Vermont have 
always been low, but were, in most cases, 
higher, at the first establishment of the 
government, than they have been since. 
At the October session of the legislature 
in 1778, the governor’s salary was fixed 
at £300, equal to $1000, and the pay of 
councillors and representatives at £1,45. 
equal to $4 per day, and one shilling per 
mile for a horse.* 

The principal salaries and pay estab- 
lished by the present statutes of the state, 
are as follows : 



Governor’s salary, 

Judges of supreme court, (each) 1,375 

Treasurer and com. school fund,. 500 

Secretary of state, ^ 

Secretary of the senate, J 

Clerk of the House of Rep’s, 

Secretary to the governor, ^ 

i\ssistant secretary of the senate, 125 

Assistant clerk of the house, 1 ' 

Engrossing clerk, 150 



* On horseback and on foot were almost the only 
methods of traveling' in those days. Carriages w«t 
Scarcely known in the state. 
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Librarian, $75 

Superintendent of state prison, 500 

Adjutant and inspector general, 250 
The President of the senate receives 
four dollars per day, the Speaker of the 



PRESENT SCHOOL LAW. 



house, three dollars, and the Senators and 
Representatives, one dollar and fifty cents 
per day, while attending the general as- 
sembly ; and they receive for travel each 
way ten cents per mile. 



CHAPTER Till. 

EDUCATION AND LITERATURE IN VERMONT. 



Section I. 

Common Schools . 

Few of the early settlers of Vermont 
enjoyed any other advantages of educa- 
tion than a few month’s attendance at pri- 
mary schools, as they existed in New 
England previous to the revolution. But 
these advantages had been so well im- 
proved, that nearly all of them were able 
to read, and write a legible hand, and had 
acquired sufficient knowledge of arithme- 
tic for the transaction of ordinary busi- 
ness. They were, in general, men of 
strong and penetrating minds, and, clear- 
ly perceiving the numerous advantages, 
which education confers, they early di- 
rected their attention to the establishment 
of schools.- But for many years there 
were obstacles, in addition to those inci- 
dent to all new settlements, which pre- 
vented much being done for the cause of 
education. The controversies in which 
they were involved and the war of the 
revolution, both of which threatened the 
annihilation of Vermont as an indepen- 
dent state, and the ruin of many of the 
settlers by robbing them of their farms, 
erhployed nearly all their thoughts and all 
their energies, previous to their admission 
into the federal union. 

The first general law in Vermont on the 
subject of primary schools seems to have 
been passed on the 22d of October, 1782. 
This law provided for the division of 
towns into convenient school districts, 
and for the appointment of trustees in 
each town for the general superintendence 
of the schools. It also provided for the 
election of a prudential committee by the 
inhabitants of each district, to which com- 
mittee power was given to raise one half 
of the money necessary for building and 
repairing a school house and supporting 
a Bchool, by a tax assessed on the grand 



list, and the other half, either on the list, 
or on the polls of the scholars, as should 
be ordered by a vote of the district. 

By the same act, the judges of the coun- 
ty courts were authorized to appoint trus- 
tees of a county, school in each of their 
respective counties, and, with the assis- 
tance of the justices of the peace, to lay 
a tax on the same, for the purpose of 
building a county school house in each 
county. The part of this plan relatingto 
county schools seems never to have been 
carried into effect; but that in relation to 
town schools, was gradually introduced 
and improved, till schools, which may be 
called free, were established in all the or- 
ganized towns in the state. 

The several towns in this state are at 
present divided into school districts of 
convenient size, and the selectmen of each 
town are required by law annually to as- 
sess a tax of three cents on a dollar of itho 
lists of the town for the support of schools 
within the same. One fourth part of the 
sum thus raised, together with one fourth 
of the avails of the deposit money, is re- 
quired to be divided equally, on the 1st 
of March, among the school districts with- 
out regard to the number of children in 
each, and the remainder, among the dis- 
tricts in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren they contain between the ages of 
four and eighteen years ; provided that no 
district shall be entitled to a share in such 
money, which has not during the prece- 
ding year, kept a school, at least two 
months, with other moneys than those 
drawn from the town treasury, nor unless 
the moneys so drawn shall have been 
faithfully expended. The several school 
districts have the powers of a corporation 
and are authorized to raise money within 
the same, for the support of schools, either 
upon the grand list or upon the polls of 
the scholars. 
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In the several school districts in this 
state a male teacher is usually employed 
three or four months in the winter, and a 
female teacher about six months in the 
summer ; and as the greater part of the 
money by which these schools are sup- 
ported, is assessed upon the grand list, 
that is, upon the property of the district, 
the children of the poor enjoy, in them, 
the same privileges as the children of the 
rich ; and these privileges have hitherto 
been so well improved, that a native of 
Vermont of mature age, who could not 
read and write, would be looked upon as 
o, prodigy of stupidity. 

The whole number of district and other 
elementary schools in Vermont, according 
to the returns of the census of 1840, was 
£,402, and the number of children of suita- 
ble age to attend them 97,578. Several 
of these schools, situated in the villages, 
are supported by the tuition, charged upon 
the scholars, and some of these are of a 
higher order than the district schools gen- 
erally. But while Vermont is not, per- 
haps, behind any of her sister states in the 
general intelligence of the people, we 
cannot help thinking that the general in- 
terests of education have, for several 
years past, been culpably neglected. While 
other states have been rapidly improving 
their schools and school systems, Vermont 
has remained nearly stationary. Large 
amounts of money are, it is true, annually 
raised and expended for the support of 
schools, but no means are provided by 
which it may be known whether these 
moneys have been advantageously ex- 
pended or not. Nor is there any provis- 
ion by which the defects of our present 
system or the improvements introduced 
in other states, are fairly presented to the 
legislature ; and until these deficiences 
are supplied, enlightened and useful leg- 
islation upon the subject of education 
eannot be expected. 

There seems to be in Vermont a very 
general misapprehension of the subject of 
education, and, particularly, with regard 
to the relative importance of the different 
grades of literary institutions. While 
eome look upon our universities and col- 
leges, and others upon our academies and 
high schools as more particularly deserv- 
ing the patronage of government, the 
great mass of the people seem to have 
persuaded themselves that the elementary 
schools are the only institutions for which 
the legislature is bound to make any pro- 
vision at all. The indulgence of such 
partial views has had a tendency to pro- 
duce an array of hostility among institu- 
tions, which are designed to form one 
harmonious whole, and which are abso- 
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lutely necessary for the prosperity and 
perfection of each other. The improve- 
ments, which are introduced into our 
universities and colleges, tend directly to 
the improvement of our academies by 
furnishingthem with competent teachers; 
and the improvements in the academies 
are in the same way reflected back upon 
the elementary schools. While on the 
other hand the improvement of the ele- 
mentary schools increases the number of 
pupils, who will avail themselves of the 
higher advantages of the academies, and 
these in their turn are enabled to furnish 
an increased number of students to the col- 
leges. From this reciprocal dependence 
of the different grades of schools upon one 
another, it appears plain that, in order to 
secure and advance the interests of one, 
we should aim at nothing less than the 
interests of the whole. To accomplish then 
the great and desirable end of education 
in this state, we must adopt a system of 
education , which shall embrace all our lit- 
erary institutions. We must have too a 
more eftic'ientsupervision of education; wad 
must provide for bringing annually before 
the legislature the true condition of all 
our seminaries — and then, and not till 
then, will the government be enabled to 
act intelligently in this business and ex- 
tend its patronage to all in due proportion. 

School Fund. In November, 1825, the 
legislature of this state passed an act, the 
object of which was to create and estab- 
lish a fund for the benefit of common 
schools. By this act all the avails of the 
late Vermont state bank, the sums derived 
from the six per cent, on the net profits 
of existing banks, all sums arising from 
assessments for licences to pedlars, and 
all other sums which shall be appropria- 
ted by the legislature for that purpose, 
were set apart as a fund for the support of 
schools in the several towns in this state. 
The treasurer of the state is constituted 
commissioner of this fund, and it is made 
his duty to loan it, or invest it in produc- 
tive stocks. This fund is to go on accu- 
mulating from the above mentioned sour- 
ces and by the addition of the annual in- 
terest, until the annual interest shall be 
sufficient to defray the current expenses 
of keeping a good free common school in 
each district, for the period of two months. 

The amount of this fund on the 30th of 
Sept., 1841, according to the report of the 
auditor of the treasury, was as follows: 



On loan to the state, $94,829 31 
Interest on the same, 24,807 88 

On loan to individuals, 40,551 03 
Interest on the same, 4,1Q4 06 



Making in the whole, $164,392 28 
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Deposit Money . — In 1837, congress made 
provision for the deposit of the surplus 
revenue, which had accumulated princi- 
pally from the unprecedented sales of pub- 
lic lands, with the several states of the 
union in proportion to the whole number 
of senators and representatives from each. 
This was to be distributed in four quar- 
terly instalments in the year 1838. The 
three first of these were paid over to the 
states, but before the payment of the 
fourth, the current receipts of revenue 
were found to be insufficient for carrying 
on the government, and congress ordered 
an indefinite suspension of its payment. 
The whole amount of the instalments de- 
posited with the states was $28,101,644 
.97, and the share of this which fell to 
Vermont was $669,086 74. This sum 
was, by an act of the legislature, distribu- 
ted among the several towns of the state 
in proportion to their population. The 
towns were to loan this money on suf- 
ficient security and apply the annual in- 
terest to the support of schools in the 
same, to be divided in the same manner 
as that raised by the three per cent, as- 
sessment on the grand list. The several 
towns are accountable to the state for the 

JYame, or Title. 

Clio Hall, 

Windsor County Grammar School, 
Rutland County Grammar School, 

Athens Grammar School, 

Cavendish Academy, 

Caledonia County Grammar School, 
Addison County Grammar School, 
Franklin County Grammar School, 
Montpelier Academy, 

Windham Hall, 

Chittenden County Grammar School, 
Brattleborough Academy, 

Dorset Grammar School, 

Vermont Academy, 

Essex County Grammar School, 

Randolph Grammar School, 

Brandon Academy, 

Dorset Academy, 

Royalton Academy, 

Franklin County Grammar School, 

West Rutland Academy, 

Addison Literary Society, 

Newton Academy, 

Union Academy in Hubbardton, 

Chester Academy, 

Wallingford Academy, 

Windsor Female Academy, 

Arlington Academy, 

Union Academy, 

Thetford Academy, 

Poultney Female Academy, 

Bradford Academy, 

Vergennes Academy, 



ACADEMIES AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 



return of the moneys received, or parts 
thereof, whenever it shall be required by 
the treasurer of the state, on the requisi- 
tion of the United States, or for the pur- 
pose of a new division. The annual in- 
terest on the deposit money in this state 
is about $40,000, which if equally dis- 
tributed among the school districts would 
give to each about $20. 



Section II. 

Academies and High Schools. 

Besides the elementary schools which 
are established by law in all parts of the 
state, there are in most of the counties 
several schools ol a higher order, denom- 
inated county grammar schools, high 
schools, or academies. In these are taught 
the higher branches of English studies, 
the mathematics and the elements of the 
Latin and Greek languages, and here 
youth are prepared for mercantile and 
other business, for teaching, or for admis- 
sion into college, or the university. The 
following is a list of the institutions of 
this kind which have been incorporated 
at different times in this state : 



Location. 

Bennington, 

Norwich, 

Castleton, 

Athens, 

Cavendish, 

Peacham, 

Middlebury, 

St. Albans, 

Montpelier, 

Newfane, 

Waterbury, 

Brattleborough, 

Dorset, 

Rutland, 

Guildhall, 

Randolph, 

Brandon, 

Dorset, 

Royalton, 

Fairfield, 

West Rutland, 

Addison, 

Shoreham, 

Hubbardton, 

Chester, 

Wallingford, 

Windsor, 

Arlington, 

Bennington, 

Thetford, 

Poultney, 

Bradford, 

Vergennes, 



Incorporated. 
November 3, 178(1, 
January 17, 1785. 
October 15, 1787. 
November 3, 1791. 
October 26, 1792. 
October 27, 1795. 
November 8, 1797. 
November 4, 1799. 
November 7, 1800. 
October 31, 1801. 
November 3, 1801. 
November 4, 1801. 
November 9, 1804. 
October 29, 1805. 
November 8, 1805. 
November 8, 1805. 
November 6, 1806. 
October 26, 1807. 
November 11, 1807. 
November 4, 1808. 
November 1, 1810. 
November 1, 1810. 
October 21, 1811. 
October 26, 1812. 
October 30, 1814. 
November 9, 1814. 
November 10, 1814. 
November 29, 1817, 
October 30, 1817. 
October 29, 1819. 
November 11, 1819. 
November 2, 1820. 
October 24, 1822. 
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Name, or Title. 

Windsor Female Academy, 

Concord Academy, 

St. Johnsbury Female Academy, 
Hinesburgh Academy, 

Columbian Academy, 

Townshend Academy, 

Jericho Academy, 

Vermont Classical High School, 

The Female School Association, 

The Burr Seminary, 

Craftsbury Academy, 

Burlington High School, 

Lamoille Academy, 

Tfroy Conference Academy, 

Leland Classical and English School, 
Black River Academy, 

Georgia Academy, 

Enosburgh Academy, 

Hartford Academy, 

Phillips’ Academy, 



Location. 

Windsor, 

Concord, 

St. Johnsbury, 

Hinesburgh, 

Windsor, 

Townshend, 

Jericho, 

Castleton, 

Middlebury, 

Manchester, 

Craftsbury, 

Burlington, 

Johnson, 

Poultney, 

Townshend, 

Ludlow, 

Georgia, 

Enosburgh, 

Plartford, 

Danville, 



Incorporated. 
October 24, 1823. 
November 5, 1823. 
November 27, 1824. 
November 12, 1824. 
November 15, 1826. 
November 15, 1826. 
October 28, 1828. 
October 29, 1828. 
October 22, 1828. 
October 28, 1829. 
October ,29, 1829. 
October 22, 1829. 
November 8, 1832. 
October 25, 1834. 
October 31, 1834. 
October 23, 1834. 
November 5, 1838. 
October 23, 1839. 
October 29, 1839. 
October 21, 1840. 



Many of the institutions named in the 
preceding list have ceased to exist. Of 
most of those, which are at present in 
operation, some account will be found in 
the Gazetteer under the names of the 
towns in which they are located. 

The greater part of the academies and 
high schools in this state are without 
funds, or endowment, and depend entire- 
ly upon the charge for tuition for their 
support. In most of the grants of town- 
ships made by the government of Ver- 



mont, it is /true, there was a reservation 
of one right of land for the support of a 
grammar school, or academy, in the coun- 
ty in which they were situated, but as 
less than one half of the townships in 
the state are Vermont grants, and these 
are situated in the northern and central 
mountainous parts, much of the land thus 
reserved is of little value. They, how- 
ever, in several of the counties, afford con- 
siderable assistance in sustaining the 
schools to 4 which they belong. 




Original University Building. 



Section III. 

University of Vermont. 

The establishment of a university in 
Vermont engaged the attention of several 
of the leading men in this state from the 
first organization of the government in 
1778, and in the subsequent grants', of 
townships, one right of land was re- 
served in each for its support. The 



quantity of land thus reserved amounted 
to about 29,000 acres, scattered through 
about 120 towns and gores, and lying 
chiefly in the northern part of the state; 
but nothing further was done towards the 
establishment of a university till some 
time after the close of the revolution. 
When Dartmouth college was brought 
within this state by the union of 16 towns 
from New Hampshire with Vermont,* the 
general assembly voted to take that insti* 
tution under its patronage.! In June, 
1785, after the final dissolution of the un- 
ion of a part of New Hampshire with 
Vermont, the legislature of Vermont, ‘un- 
der a consideration of the importance of 
those institutions to the world at large 
and to this state in particular,’ and on ap- 
plication of President Wheelock, made a 
grant of a township! of land to Dartmouth 
college and Moor’s charity school. En- 
couraged by this success, the trustees of 
Dartmouth college, the next year, applied 
for the sequestration to their use of the 

* See page 54. f Slade’g State Papers, pa^e 273. 

JThis Avas the township of Wheelock, which ie* 

. in part third. 
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lands which had been reserved, in the New 
Hampshire grants, for the propagation 
society and for glebes, and in the Vermont 
grants for academies and a university, 
giving assurance that they would on their 
part take the business of education in 
Vermont under their especial charge and 
«upervision. 

This application produced considerable 
discussion and tended to arouse some of 
the leading men in the state to the impor- 
tance of setting about the establishment 
of a college or university, which the state 
could call her own. In i785, Elijah Paine 
of Williamstown presented a memorial to 
the legislature, offering to give £2,000 for 
the establishment of a college, on -con- 
dition that it should be located in that 
town. But the subject was postponed, 
and the legislature could not be brought 
to take the matter into serious considera- 
tion till the October session in 1789. The 
subject, however, had been freely discuss- 
ed in the public papers, and at this ses- 
sion a memorial was presented by Ira Al- 
len, with an offer of £4,000 by himself and 
of £1,650 more by other individuals, for 
the establishment of a college, to be loca- 
ted at Burlington. With the view of as- 
certaining what part of the state would 
afford the most liberal support to an in- 
stitution of this kind, after a long discus- 
sion, agents were appointed in the several 
counties to obtain donations and subscrip- 
tions. Nothing further was done by the 
legislature till 1791. This year the sub- 
ject was again called up, and it was final- 
ly decided that a college or university 
should be established. The next business 
was to fix upon its location. Several pla- 
ces were proposed, and, the ballots being 
taken, the result was as follows : 89 for 
Burlington, 24 for Rutland, 5 for Mont- 
pelier, 1 for Danville, 1 for Castleton, 1 
for Berlin and 5 for Williamstown. Hav- 
ing fixed upon the location and the trus- 
tees whose names were to be inserted in 
the charter, the bill incorporating The 
University of Vermont , was passed with- 
out opposition, and became a law on the 
3d pf November, 1791. 

In 1794 the corporation commenced 
clearing the lot of land fixed upon as the 
site of the university, and that year erect- 
ed and nearly finished a large and commo- 
dious house, designed for tfie use of the 
president of the institution, and for the 
accommodation of a few students until the 
college edifice should be completed. In 
the spring of 1800, the corporation con- 
tracted for 300,000 bricks, which were de- 
livered upon the ground during the next 
winter, and early in the spring of 1801 the 
building was commenced, and was car- 
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ried forward to its completion as rapidly 
as the nature of so important an underta- 
king would permit. This building, which 
was of brick, and a figure of which stands 
at the head of this article, was in the form 
of a cross ; was 160 feet long, 75 feet wide 
in the central part, and 45 on the wings, 
and was four stories high, with halls in each 
story running through the whole length 
of the building and across each wing. 
It contained a chapel and six other large 
public rooms and 46 rooms for students. 
The cost of this building was estimated at 
about $35,000, the greater part of which 
was contributed in Burlington and vi- 
cinity. 

In 1799, the Rev, Daniel C. Sanders 
opened a preparatory school in the house 
which the corporation had erected, and 
the next year he was appointed president 
of the university, and several young gen- 
tleman entered upon a collegiate course 
of studies. The first commencement was 
held in 1804. During the -war with Great 
Britain the operations of the university 
were much embarrassed and finally sus- 
pended. In the summer of 1813, large 
quantities of arms belonging to the United 
States, were deposited in the university 
building without the consent of the fac- 
ulty, or the corporation, and a guard of 
soldiers stationed there, which did much 
injury to the building, destroyed the fen- 
ces and very much interrupted the col- 
legiate exercises. In March, 1814, Gen- 
eral Macomb applied to the corporation 
for the rent of the building for the use of 
the American army, plainly intimating 
that, if they did not consent to such a 
measure, he should be under the necessity 
of taking forcible possession of it. Under 
these circumstances, a committee of the 
corporation entered into an arrangement 
with the agents of the government by 
which they agreed to rent the building to 
the United States for $5,000 a year, and 
on the 24th of March, the corporation, 
among other things, resolved, “ That the 
regular course of instruction in the uni- 
versity be and hereby is suspended, and 
that those officers of college, to whose of- 
fices salaries are annexed, be dismissed 
from their offices respectively.” 

On the return of peace in 1815, the 
university building was evacuated by the 
army, and measures were immediately 
taken by the corporation for resuming the 
regular collegiate course of instruction. 
On the 15th of March they elected the 
Rev. Samuel Austin president of the uni- 
versity, and during the following summer 
the buildings were put in complete repair 
at an expense of about $4,500. President 
Austin was inaugurated on the 26th of 
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July, and on the same day the Rev. James 
Murdock was elected professor of the 
learned languages, the Rev. Ebenezer 
Burgess, professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy, and Jairus Kennan 
professor of chemistry and mineralogy. 
Instruction was commenced on the first 
Wednesday of September following, and 
fromv that period the number of students 
gradually increased, and the prospects of 
the institution improved for several years. 
But the affairs of the university becoming 
embarrassed inconsequence ofjudgments 
being unexpectedly obtained against it, 
on some long standing claims, Dr. Austin 
resigned the presidency on the 21st of 
March, 1821. The regular course of in- 
etruction was continued till the com- 
mencement in Aug. when the Rev. Daniel 
Haskel, one of the settled ministers in 
Burlington, was appointed president pro 
tempore tilha president should be chosen, 
but the prospects of the institution be- 
came so dark and unpropitious that the 
acting college faculty were authorized to 
suspend instruction in the institution 
whenever they should think proper. Ac- 
cordingly, soon after the commencement 
of the fall term of 1821, public.notice was 
given in the chapel, that the operations of 
the university would be indefinitely sus- 
pended from and after the close of that 
term, and the students were advised not 
to abandon their collegiate course, but 
Complete it in connexion with some other 
institution. 

The Phi Sigma Nu society, composed 
of students and graduates of the univer- 
sity, had at this time a very respectable 
library, and the question now aros^, what 
disposition shall be made of this ? There 
was at this time a considerable number of 
graduates of the university, who were 
honorary members of the society, residing 
in Burlington, who were anxious that the 
books should be so left that they could 
have the use of them during the suspen- 
sion of the university. A portion of these 
resided near the university, and another 
portion in the lower part of the town ; the 
former wished the books to remain in the 
university building where they were, 
while the latter wished them removed in- 
to their neighborhood. This matter was 
discussed with much warmth by the hon- 
orary members for several successive eve- 
nings, till at length the ordinary mem- 
bers, who possessed the constitutional 
right to provide for the safe keeping of 
the library, becoming weary of the debate, 
voted that the books should be boxed up 
and placed in the hands of Dr. N. R. 
Smith, one of the professors of the uni- 
versity, far safe keeping. 



The question with regard to the dispo- 
sition of the society’s library being thus 
settled, a consultation was had by the 
graduates present with regard to the an- 
ticipated suspension of the university, and 
it was unanimously resolved that an effort 
should.be made to prevent such a calami- 
ty. A committee was accordingly ap- 
pointed by those present for the purpose 
of carrying the resolution into effect; and 
their efforts were attended with so much 
success, that, before the students dispers- 
ed, the notice of the suspension was re- 
called, and the Rev. Daniel Haskel being 
chosen president, and James Dean pro- 
fessor of mathematics, on the 22d of No- 
vember, the institution was enabled to 
proceed without interruption, and confi- 
dence in its permanence and ultimata 
prosperity was rapidly restored.* 

At the time of Mr. Haskel’s election, 
the number of students in the university 
was reduced to 22 ; but, by his efficient 
labors, they were rapidly increased, and, 
in the beginning of 1824, they amounted 
to about 70. But the days of darkness 
and calamity were not yet ended. On 
the 27th of May, of this year, the noble 
college edifice was accidentally consumed 
by fire and with it a portion of the library 
and apparatus. Nor was this calamity 
the last, or the heaviest. The deep anx- 
iety and arduous duties devolved upon 
president Haskel, produced, during the 
summer, a mental aberration, which ren- 
dered him incapable of discharging the 
duties of his office. Thus were the fair 
and flattering prospects of the university 
again involved in gloom and disappoint- 
ment. But the friends of the institution 
were not discouraged. Before the suc- 
ceeding commencement in August, the 
citizens of Burlington had subscribed 
more than $8,300 towards the expense of 
erecting new buildings ; and at the meet- 
ing of the corporation, at that time, it was 
resolved to proceed in the erection of the 
same, and Luther Loomis, George Moore 
and Wm. A. Griswold were appointed a 
committee for that purpose. The Rev. 
Willard Preston was chosen president, 
and rooms for the students and for recita- 
tion being provided in private houses, the 
course of instruction proceeded without 
interruption, while contracts were com- 
pleted and arrangements made to proceed 
without delay in the erection of the new 
buildings. 

The plan adopted embraced three build- 
ings; the two outer ones, each 75 feet long, 

36 feet wide and three stories high, were 

■*Thus it would seem that as the gabbling of gees* 
once saved Romo, so the babbling of sophomores and 
others saved the university. 
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Commenced in the spring* of 1825, and' 
finished in the course of that and the fol- 
lowing year, at an expense of $10,000, 
which was nearly all subscribed by the 
inhabitants of Burlington and the imme- 
diate vicinity. The corner stone of the 
south building was laid on the 29th of 
June, 1825,' by General La Fayette, and 
the ceremony was accompanied by suita- 
ble religious exercises. * Each of these 
buildings contains 24 convenient rooms 
for students. The third, or central build- 
ing, was erected and nearly finished in 
1829, and cost about $9,000. It stands 
between the other two, is 86 feet long, 
has a projection in front and rear, and is 
stirmounted by a dome. This building 
contains the public rooms, consisting 
of a chapel, museum, library, apparatus 
room, societies’ halls and rooms for recita- 
tion. All these buildings are substan- 
tially built of brick and covered with tin, 
and are furnished throughout with stoves. 

The medical faculty was not fully or- 
ganized in connection with the university 
till 1822, and in the fall of this year was 
given the first full and regular course of 
medical lectures. From that time there 
was for several years an annual course of 
lectures, which were attended by a re- 
spectable number of students. The num- 
ber admitted during this period to the de- 
gree of M. D., may be seen in the follow- 
ing catalogue. In 1829, a building 
was erected at the south end of col- 
lege green, which contains the chemical 
laboratory of the university and commo- 
dious rooms for chemical, anatomical and 
other lectures. The regular course of 
medical lectures was kept up till 1833, 
when they were suspended, and have not 
eince been resumed. 

Mr. Preston resigned the^presidency of 
the university in 1826, and was succeeded 
by the Rev. James Marsh, who resigned 
that office in 1833, and the Rev. John 
Wheeler was elected to supply his place. 
At the period last mentioned, an effort was 
made to relieve the university of its embar- 
rassments, and in the course of 1833 and 
*34 an available subscription was raised for 
the institution of $26,000. This was prin- 
cipally expended in the purchase of a 
choice library and apparatus, and in the 
payment of debts of the university. From 
that period the condition and prospects of 
the institution have greatly improved. 



♦This stone is situated in the north west corner 
of the building and has upon it the following in- 
scription : 

Laid by 

Gen. LA FAYETTE, 

June 29, 1825. 



Funds and support. These consist in 
lands, the charges for tuition, and occa- 
sional subscriptions. The lands given by 
the state for the support of the university, 
amounting to about 29,000 acres, afford at 
present an annual income to the institu- 
tion of about $2,500. The remaining part 
of the support is derived principally from 
the charge for tuition and room rent. 

In 1839, the Hon. Azarias Williams of 
Concord, in this state, in consideration of 
the payment of certain debts and of an 
annuity of $400, to be paid to him during 
his life, deeded to the corporation of the 
university of Vermont, all his large land- 
ed property. The lands thus deeded 
amount to about 15,000 acres in this state, 
besides a considerable quantity lying in 
other states. The lands in Vermont con- 
sist of a farm of 400 acres in Concord, 
valued at $6,000, and of detached par- 
cels and lots scattered through the dif- 
ferent towns in the northern part of the 
state. On account of the annuity and the 
expenses required in putting these land, 
in an available condition, the corporation 
at present derive no benefit from this 
accession to their property, but its ulti- 
mate value to the institution is estimated 
at about $25,000. 

Library. The library of the university 
consists of about 8,000 volumes, and, in 
proportion to its size, will not suffer in 
comparison with any other library in the 
country. The books were mostly pur- 
chased in Europe, and they consist, to a 
very great extent, of the best editions of 
the most rare and expensive works. 

Societies. There are four permanent 
societies connected with the university. 
These are the Phi Sigma Nu, the Univer- 
sity Institute, the College of Natural 
History, and the Society for Religious 
Inquiry. The two first have respectable 
and well selected libraries, that of the 
Phi Sigma Nu consisting of 1500 vol- 
umes, and that of the Institute of 1200. 
The room fitted up for the museum of the 
College of Natural History is large and 
commodious and the collections respecta- 
ble, particularly in the departments of 
conchology and mineralogy. 

Admission. Candidates for admission 
to the university must produce satisfacto- 
ry testimonials of a good moral character, 
and sustain before one or more of the fac- 
ulty an approved examination in the fol- 
lowing studies: — Common Arithmetic, 
Elements of Algebra, Elements of An- 
cient and Modern Geography, English, 
Latin and Greek Grammar, and be able 
to translate with facility Jacob's Greek 
Reader, and six books of Homer’s Iliad ; 
Jacob’s Latin Reader, Sallust or Cesar’s 
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Commentaries, Cicero’s Select Orations 
and Virgil. The authors here mentioned 
are preferred; but the amount of* knowl- 
edge will be regarded rather than particu- 
lar books from which it has been acquired. 
Those, who propose to pursue a partial 
course of study, will be examined in those 
studies which are necessary to a success- 
ful prosecution of their proposed course. 

The regular seasons for the admission 
of students into the university are on the 
day preceding commencement, and that 
preceding the first day of the autumnal 
term. 

The parents or guardians of such as 
become members of the university, or the 
students themselves, are required to pay 
the term bills, from year to year, in ad- 
vance, or give bonds to the treasurer for 
the payment of the same. 

Course of Studies. 

Freshman Class. 

Fall Term* — Algebra, Herodotus, Livy, 
Greek and Latin Forms. Summer Term . — 
Geometry, (plane and spherical,) Herodo- 
tus, Livy, Tacitus, Roman Antiquities. 

Sophomore Class. 

Fall Term. — Tacitus, Odyssey, Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry, Conic Sec- 
tions. Summer Term — Surveying, Navi- 
gation, Projections, Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus, Qu inti 1 ian , GreekOrators . 

Junior Class. 

Fall Term. Horace, Thucydides, Sta- 
tics, Danymics. Summer Term. — Latin 
Drama, Greek Drama, Hydrostatics, Hy- 
draulics, Chemistry, Galvanism and Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism, Electro-Magnetism 
with experiments. 

Senior Class. 

Fall Term. — Physiology, Psychology, 
Logic, Crystallography, Higher Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy. Summer Term. — As- 
tronomy, Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, 
Principles of Government, Rhetoric, Fine 
Arts, Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion. 

Frequent exercises in Elocution, Com- 
position and Translations are required 
through the whole course. Instruction 
is given in French during the last two 
years. Biblical instruction is given on 
the Sabbath. During the two last years 
private classes maybe formed in flebrew, 
Germam, Italian, or Spanish ‘Languages. 
Lectures are given in Natural Philosophy, 
Natural History, Chemistry, &c. 

Commencement is on the first Wed- 
nesday in August. There are two vaca- 
tions — one of four weeks from the com 

* The Fall Term embraces the months of Sep- 
tember, October, November and December. The 
Summer Term , the months of March, April, May, 
June and July. 



PRESIDENTS AND CORPORATION. 



mencement ; the other of eight weeks 
from the first Wednesday in January. , 

The students are examined, at the close 
of each study, by the faculty ; and also 
annually by the faculty and a committee, 
during the three weeks immediately pre- 
ceding commencement, in all the studies 
pursued under the direction of the faculty. 
The examinations are intended to be exact 
and thorough, and in each case the attain- 
ments of every student are noted and re- 
corded. 

The text books in the department of 
languages, though more numerous than 
in most colleges, are not more expensive, 
as the cheap German editions are used. 
Entire authors are preferred to collections 
of extracts. The use of these, it is be- 
lieved, furnishes an inducement to the 
student to retain his classics, and to pur- 
sue the study of them beyond the imme- 
diate demands of the recitation room. 

CATALOGUE 

OF ALUMNI AND HONORARY GRADUATES. 

[Note — In the following catalogues, those who 
have died are designated by a *. The names of min- 
isters in the list of graduates arc in italic .] 



Elected. ’ Exit. 

1800 Rev. Daniel C. Sanders, D. D. 1814 
1815 *Rev. Samuel Austin, D. D. 1821 
1881 Rev. Daniel Iiaskel, A. M. 1824 

1825 Rev. Willard Preston, A. M. 1826 

1826 Rev. James Marsh, D. D. 1833 
1833 Rev. John Wheeler, D. D. 

Corporation. 

1791 Rev. Caleb Blood, 1808 

1791 *Rev. Bethuel Chittenden, 1803 
1791 *Rev. Asa Burton, D. D. 1810 
1791 *H on. Ira Allen, 1796 

1791 *Hon. Jonathan Arnold, 1796 
1791 *Hon. Enoch Woodbridge, A.B. 1805 
1791 *Hon. Samuel Hitchcock, A. B. 1813 
1791 *Hon. Jonathan Hunt, 1807 

1793 *' Joshua Stanton, Esq. 1802 

1799 Rev. D.C. Sanders, D.D.Pmi.1814 

1800 *Wm.C. Harrington, Esq. 1809 

1801 David Russell, Esq. 1810 
1802 *Hon. Amos Marsh, A. M. 1811 
1802 *Hon. Martin Chittenden, A.B. 1813 

1802 *Hon. Royal Tyler, A. M. 1813 
1804 *Rev. Publius V. Booge, A. M. 1810 
1804 Rev. Leonard Worcester, A.M. 1810 
1804 Rev. Henry Green, A.M. 1813 
1807 *'Iion. Daniel Farrand, A. B. 1810 



1807 John Pomeroy, M. D. 1810 
1810 Hon. Samuel C. Crafts, A.M. 1818 
1810 Hon. J. D. Farnsworth, M. D. 1818 



1 810 *PIon. Ezra Butler, 1816 

1810 *Hon. Pliny Smith, i t 

1810 Rev. A. Bronson, A. M., 

1810 Hon. Wm. A. Griswold, A.M. 1819 
1810 Plon . J antes Fisk, A.M. ' 3 ' 



1810 Hon. Titus Hutchinson, A. M. 1826 
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OFFICERS. 
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1810 Hon. Wm. C. Bradley, A. M. 1816 

1811 Rev. Jonathan Going, D. D. .1819 

1812 lion.Heman Allen, A. M. 

( of Highgate ) 1816 

1812 *Wm.C. Harrington, Esq. 1813 

1813 Hon. Truman Chittenden, 1839 

1813 Hon. Heman Allen, A. M. 

( of Burlington,) 

1813 John Pomeroy, M. D. 1822 

1813 Rev. Willard Preston, A. M. 1815 
1814 *Rev. Asa Lyon, A. M. 1821 

1815 *Rev. Henry Green, A. M. 1821 
1815*Rev. John Fitch, A. B. 1816 

1815 *Rev. S. Austin, D. D., Prest. 1821 
1816 *Hon Martin Chittenden, A. B. 1818 

1816 William Nutting, A . M. 

1S16 *Jabez Penniman, Esq. 1822 

1816 *Rev. Samuel Clark, A. M. 1817 
1816 Rev. D. Iiaskel, A. M., Prest. 1824 

1816 Hon. Ezra Meech, 1825 

1817 Luther Loomis, Esq. 1818 

1818 Guy Call in, Esq. 

1818 Rev. Leonard Worcester, A. M. 1.821 
1818 Rev. Calvin Yale, A. M. 1833 

1813 Samuel Hickok, Esq. 1822 

1819 *Hon. William Baxter, 1827 

1821 Hon. Wm. A. Griswold, A. M. 

1821. *Hon. Seth Wetmore, 1833 

1.821. Rev. Joel Clapp, A. M. 1839 

1822 Rev. Rufus W. Bailey, A. M. 1829 

1822 *H on. D. Azro A. Buck, A. M. 1835 
1822 Daniel Kellogg, A. B. 1833 

1822 E. D. Woodbridge, A.M. 1833 

1823 *Hon. Jonas Galusha, 1833 

1823 Hon. Robert Pierpont, A. M. 1833 
1823 Charles Adams, A. M. 

1823 Rev. Otto S. Hoyt, A.M. 1833 
1823 Hon. J. D. Farnsworth, M. D. 

1823 Hon. Samuel Prentiss, L.L.D. 

1823 Hon. Horace Everett, A. M. 1833 
1823 Hon. Isaac Fletcher, A. M. 1833 
1823 *Hon. Samuel C. Allen, A. M. 1833 
1823 Hon. Salma Hale, A. M. 1833 
1825 Rev. W. Preston, A.M ., Prest. 1826 
1825 Rev. John Wheeler, D. D. 1833 

1825 Rev. Worthington Smith, A.M. 

1826 Rev. J. Marsh, D. D., Prest. 1833 

1827 Hon. Ira H. Allen, 1833 

1833 Hon. Timothy Follett, A. M. 

1833 Rev. Simeon Parmelee, A. M. 

1833 Hon. Alvan Foote, A . M. 

1833 Rev. John Wheeler, D.D., Prest. 
1835 Hon. Jacob Collamer, A. M. 

1839 Exc. Charles Paine, A. M. 

1839 Rev. William Mitchell, A. M.t 
Secretaries. 

1791 *Hon. Samuel Hitchcock, A. B. 1800 
.1800 Rev. Daniel C. Sanders, D.D. 1804 
^804 *John Fay, A. B. 1808 

1898 Charles Adams, A. M. 1811 
1811 *Warren Loomis, A. M. 1817 



fThe Governors ar.d Speakers of the House of 
Representatives are,ei officiis, members of the board, 
but ire omitted in this list. 



1817 Hon. Timothy Follett, A. M 1823 
1823 John N. Pomeroy, A.M. 1826 

1826 G. W. Benedict, A. M. 1834 
1834 Hon. Alvan Foote, A. M. 

Treasurers. 

1791 *Hon. E. Woodbridge, A. B. 1800 
1800 *Wm.C. Harrington, Esq. 1809 
1809 David Russell, Esq. 1811 

1811 *Ozias Buell, Esq. 1832 

1832 Hon. Timothy Follett, A. M. 1834 
1834 G. W Benedict, A. M. 1839 
1839 David Read, A. M. 

Librarians. 

1833 F. N. Benedict, A. M. 1836 

1836 Rev. Joseph Torrey, A. M. 1841 

1841 Plenry Chaney, A. M. 

Professors. 

1809 James Dean, A. M., 

Math, and Nat. Phil., 1814 
1809 John Pomeroy, M. D., 

Anatomy and. Surgery , 1823 
181.1 *Rev. Jason Chamberlain, A.M. , 

. Languages, 1814 
1811 *Hon. Royal Tyler, A. M., 

Jurisprudence , 1814 
1813 *Jairus Kennan, A.M., 

Chem. a.nd '■ Mineralogy , 1817 
1815 Rev. James Murdock, D. D., 

Languages , 1818 

1815 Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, A.M., 

Math, and Nat. Phil., 1817 
1819 Rev. Gamaliel S. Olds, A. M., 

Math, and Nat. Phil., 1821 
1819 Rev. Lucas Hubbell, A. M., 

Languages , 1824 
1821 James Dean, A. M., 

Math, and Nat. Phil., 1824 
1821 Nathan R. Smith, M.D., 

Anat. and Physiology , 1825 
1821 ^William Paddock, M.D. , 

Bot. and Mat. Med., 1825 
1821 Arthur L. Porter, M.D., 

Chem. and Pharmacy, 1825 

1823 * James K. Platt, M.D, 

Surgery , 1825 

1824 Rev. J. J. Robertson, D.D., 

Languages , 1825 

1825 G. W. Benedict, A.M., 

Math, and Nat. Phil., 1829 
1825 *Rev. Wm. A. Porter, A.M., 

Languages, 1827 
1825 Wm. Sweetser, M.D., 

Theo. and Prac. of Med., 1832 
1825 *H. S. Waterhouse, M.D. , 

Surgery , 1827 

1825 John Bell, M.D., 

Anat.. and Physiology , 1825 
1825 Wm. Anderson, M.D., 

Anat. and Physiology , 1828 

1827 Rev. Joseph Torrey, A.M., 

Languages. 

1829 G. W. Benedict, A.M., 

Nat. Phil, and Chem. 1839 
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1829 G. R. Huntington, A.M., 

Mathematics , 1832 

1829 ^Benjamin Lincoln, M.D. , 

Anat. and Surgery , 1834 
1833 F. N. Benedict, A.M., 

Math . and Civ , E?ig. 

1833 Rev. James Marsh, D.D., 

Moral and Int. Phil. 

1835 Edward E. Phelps, M.D., 

Anatomy and Surgery , 1837 
1835 ^Joseph Marsh, M.D. , 

Theo. and Prac. of Med, 1841 
1837 Henry Chaney, A.M., 

Natural Philosophy. 

S839 G. W. Benedict, A. M., 

Nat. Hist, and Chem. 
Tutors. 

1804 Eliphalet B. Coleman, 1804 

1807 James Dean, 1809 

1817 Lucas Iiubbell, 1819 

1818 ^Benjamin F. Bailey, 1819 

1819 George B. Shaw, 1820 

1820 *Royal Washburn, 1822 

1825 Dana Lamb, 1827 

1827 Solomon Foot, 1828 

1828 George R. Huntington, 1829 

Graduates. 



1804 

Charles Adams 
Wheeler Barns 
Maims Kennan 
Justus P. Wheeler. 4 

1805 

^Oliver Hubbell 
*Asahel Langworthy 
•Warren Loomis. 3 

1806 

•John H. Chaplin 
* Gardner Child 
•Ezra C. Gross 
•Cassius F. Pomeroy 
James L. Sawyer 
James Strong. 6 

HONORARY. 

James Dean, A.M. 

1807 

Amariah Chandler 
Satterlee Clark 
•Lewis Johnson. 3 

HONORARY. 

•Josiah Smith, A.M 

1808 
•Ira Hill 

Arch 1 Id W. Hyde. 2 

HONORARY. 

Jona. Nye, A. M. 
1809 

William Atwater 
•John H. Bird 
Chauncey Brownell 
Eli Brownson 
Thomas Chittenden 
Isaac R. Harrington 



Charles G. Lester 
John N. Pomeroy 
Addison Smith 
Alden B. Spooner 
Joel Strong [12 
Stephen M. Wheelock. 

HONORARY. 

John Pomeroy, M.D 
*T. Powell, M. B. 
1810 
John Brownson 
David M. Camp 
James D. Cobb 1 
Jacob Collamer 
David Doane 
Elijah Fletcher 
Timothy Follett 
•John Kilburn 
Dauphin King 
William Noble 
Jabez Parkhurst 
Quartus Parmelee 
Joseph P. Russell 
•Mayhew Salford 
•Fred’k A. Sawyer 
Davis Stone 
Norman Williams 17 

HONORARY. 

B. Chandler, M.D 
* Samuel Clark , A.M. 
1811 
*Luke B. Foster 
*flenry Hitchcock 
Levi Holbrook 
Oran Isham 
Nathaniel Read 



•Timothy Tyler 
Luther Wait, 
Jared Willson. 



8 



HONORARY. 

A. Bronson , A.M. 

*J. Chamberlain, A.M. 

S. C. Crafts, A.M. 
*John Denison , A.M. 
Asa Green, A.M 

T. Hutchinson, A.M. 
John Phelps, A.B. 
*H.G.SpafFord,A.M. 
•Royal Tyler, A.M 

1812 
Horace Allen 
James C. Dutcher 
Abial Fisher 
Horace Griswold 
* George Newell 
Robert Steele 
Samuel H. Tapper 
JosephWilliamson. 8 

HONORARY. 

*F. Childs, A. M. 
James Fisk, A.M. 
Jona. Going , A.M. 
Uriel C. Hatch, A.B. 
?Asa Messer , LL.D. 
Charles Phelps, A.B. 

I. P. Richardson, A M 
Joshua Y. Vail, A.M. 

181 3. 

Ira Bellows 
Grove L. Brownell 
Israel Elliot 
David French 

E. C. Grosvenor 
Sam’l G. Hopkins 
Lucas Hubbell 
Amos A. Parker 
Phineas Randall 
Lem’l H. Wicker. 10 

HONORARY. 

Joseph Elliot , A.B. • 
Henry Green , A.M. 
N. Kendrick , A.M. 

H. H. Ross, A.M. 

1814. 

Constantine Gilman 
Isaac Holton 
Isaac Moore 
Erastus Root 
Almon Warner 5 

1815. 

University suspended. 

1816. 

Jeliudi Ashmun 
Samuel Clark. 2 

HONORARY. 

J. Le C.Cazier, A.B. 
Elon Gains ha, A.B. 

1817. 

Francis Bowman 
Earle Smith 



Cephas Washburn 
Henry Woodward. 4 

HONORARY. 

Wm. A. Palmer, A.M. 

1818. 

•Benj. F. Bailey 
Nehemiah Dodge 
human Foote 
Jacob Maeck. 4 

HONORARY. 

C. Southworth,A.M, 
*H. P. Strong, A.M. 
*A. Wheeler, A.B. 

S. W. Whelpley, A.M, 

1819. 

* Samuel Buel 

* Nahum Osgood 
James A. Paddock 

* Thomas K. Peck 
Gamaliel B. Sawye* 
George B. Shaw 
Sam’l A. Worcester. 7 

1820. 

Seneca Austin 
Heman M. Blodgett 
George C. Gaboon 
*Ebenezer Clapp 
Samuel Flint 
Silas C. Freeman 
Jared Kenyon 
Richard W. Smith 

* Royal Washburn. 9 

HONORARY. 

E. II. Dorman, A.M. 

* Asaph Morgan, A.M. 
Aaron Palmer , A.M. 

1821. 

* Ephraim Adams 
William C. Hickok 
Plenry Leavenworth 
•George Peaslee 
Edmund Weston. 5 

HONORARY. 

A.. Partridge, A.M. 

1822. 

Pliny M. Corbin 
Thomas Nye 
Moses Rolph. 3 

HONORARY. 

Spencer Clack, A.B. 

1823. 
Frederick IL Allen 
Warren Iioxsie 
Edwin Hutchinson 
Orson Kellogg 
"Royal M Ransom 
Zadock Thompson 
James Towner 
•E. B. Williston. 8 
M. D. 

Moses Chandlef 
Elijah Cooper 
Elisha Moore 
John Morley. 
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HONORARY. 

Wm. F. Hall, A.M. 
C.P. Van Ness, LL.D. 
Charles Walker, A.M. 

1824. 

John A. Ferris 
Lynde C. Ferris 
Stephen L. Herrick 
Geo. W. Houghton 
Orramel Hutchinson 
George H. Parker 
*John Storrs 
William W. Wells 
Boyd H. Wilson. 9 
M. D. 

Horace P. Blair 
Christ’r Carpenter 
David E. Deming 
Julius Y. Dewey 
Lewis Dorwin 
John Gallup 
Edward Kane 
Elias Smith 
Orange Smith 
Alvah Sprague 
David Ward 
John S. Webster 
Tolman Wheeler. 

HONORARY. 

Heman Allen, A.M. 
S. C. Blythe, M.D. 
Silas Bowen, M.D. 
Jas. Campbell, M.D. 
J.D.Farnsworth,MD 
E. Gillett , D.D. 
Salma Hale, A.M. 
L.E. Hall, M.D. 
Isaac Hill, A.M. 

# U. Hunter , A.M. 
*Henry S. Water- 
house, M. D. 

1825. 

Mames Converse 
Irad C. Day 
Joseph A. Denison 
*Alden Emmons 
Henry Hutchinson 
Dana Lamb 
George Stone 
Benjamin Swan 
Alex. T. Tuttle 
James Van Ness 
Ira M. Wead 
Geo. P. Williams [13 
G. R.M. Withington 
M.D. 

Melvin Barnes 
Hosea Bliss 
Paschal P. Brooks 
Norman Cleaveland 
Jesse H. Foster 
Jamin Hamilton 
Lucius Hitchcock 
Lyman T. Jenney 



Burrill S. Miner 
*Ezra Scovel 
Daniel L. Shaw 
Joel Stone, 

Lazarus Tousey 
Miner Y. Turrill. 

HONORARY. 

W. Atchinson, M.D. 
Isaac Fletcher, A.M. 
D. L. Morril, LL.D 
Elijah Paine, LL.D. 
M. Townsend , A.M. 
Geo. E.Wales, A.M. 
1826. 

Asa Brainerd 
Alexander Catlin 
*Martin Chittenden 
Erastus D. Culver 
Leonard M. Fitch 
Daniel D. Francis 
Enoch Hale 
Geo. R. Huntington 
Daniel Parker 
Rotus Parmelee 
James F. Robinson 
John L. Russell 
Guy B. Shepard 
William Wilson. 14 
M. D. 

Willis S. Alger 
Anson Brackett 
P. Chamberlain 
John C. Colby 
John P. Hamilton 
Alexander H. Jones 
Samuel H. Lyon 
Ezekiel P. Minkler 
Lewis Samburn 
Renssalaer Soule 

HONORARY. 

John Bristed , A.M. 

A. H. Everett, LL.D. 
PI. Powell, M.D. 
Alvah Sabin , A.M. 
*John Weston, M.D. 

1827. 

George Allen 
Nicholas Baylies 
*Charles F. Deming 
Francis S. Eastman 
John Q. A. Edgell 
Anson E. Hath on 
Henry P. Hickok 
Rodney D. Hill 
Byram Lawrence 
Percival Morse 
C. G. Newton 
Chas. C. Severance 
A.A.Wainwright. 13 
M. D. 

Bela Bowman 
Solon Campbell 
John B. Dousman 
J. K. Hardenbrook 



Orange B. Heaton 
Frederick Johnson 
Daniel H. Onion 
William P. Porter 
Benjamin F. Post 
Thomas R. Powell 
Lawrence Proudfoot 
Henry H. Reynolds 
John W. Robison 
Benaiah Sanborn. 

HONOkARY. 

Elijah Baker, M.D. 
Sylvester Nash , A.M. 
Robert Nelson, M.D 
1828. 

Seymour L. Allen 
Archibald Fleming 
Wm. F. Griswold 
Daniel Wild. 4 
M. D. 

Daniel Bates 
Anselm Bray 
John Brown 
Ira Day 
James Emery 
Foster Hooper 
Tyler Mason 
Collins R. Pierce 
David R. Putnam 
Joseph H. Ripley. 

HONORARY. 

M. Bingham, A.M. 

D. Goodyear, M.D. 
John Lynde, A.M. 
L. McDonald, A.M. 
Silas McKccn , A.M. 
James Reid, A.M. 

1829. 

Asa O. Aldis 
C. D. Bradford 
John C. Jones 
Jonathan Lamb 
Seth C. Sherman 
Cornelius Van Ness 
O.W.Withington. 7 
M. D. 

Charles C. Arms 
Horace H. Bassford 
Cullen Bullard 
Stephen C. Cady 
Orrin S. Campbell 
Jas. H. Farnsworth 
William Green 
Andrew L. Hayes 
John Meigs 
Daniel L. Porter 
Gary Whitney 
John Work 
Elisha R. Wright. 

HONORARY. 

Roswell Bates, M.D. 
Jona. Berry, M.D. 

S. Bicknell, A. M. 
*PIope L.Dana,M.D. 



Jona.P. Miller, A.M. 

1830. 

James Dougherty 
Curtis A. Emerson 
Perry Haskell 
Oliver S. Powell. 4 
M. D. 

Ethan Allen 
Jacob Clark 
Amos Emerson 
Benj. Fairchild 
Levi Goodenough 
Isaac Plall 
Edwin W. Hopkins 
Oliver T. Houghton 
William Towner. 

HONORARY. 

*Samuel S. Wood- 
bridge, A. M. 

1831 . 

Zenas Bliss 
Henry Chaney 
John Fairchild 
Samuel Lee 
Elon 0. Martin 
Benjamin B. tfeioion 
George Powell 
Edward Seymour 
Chaunccy Taylor 9 
M. D. 

S. P. Barnum 
Baxter Bowman 
Calvin S. Millington 
Orrin Smith 
Charles K. Swift 
John D. Wood* 

1832. 

John Hutton 
Harmon Loomis 
Tullius C. Tuppei 4 
Robert Turnbull 
Willard Wadhams 5 

M.D. 

Jean B. Allard 
Albert C. Butler 
Silvester Cartier 
Cyrille H. O. Cote 
Samuel Hall 
*Reuben Y. Maeck 
Sylvester G. Matson 
Moses Perley 
Samuel A. Robinson 
*Seraphin Viger 
HONORARY. 
JohnH. Hopkins, D . D 
Jos.Painchaud,M.D. 
Wm. Robertson, M.D 

1833. 

Lorenzo Coburn 
*Orville Hosford 
George K. Platt. 3 
M. D. 

Darius A. Beckwith 
S. Newell Fisk 
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Pliny P. Greene 
Pliny Sherman. 

HONORARY. 

J. T. Dneatel, M.D. 

1834. 

Charles D L. Brush 
Justin B. Taylor. 2 

HONORARY. 

David Russell , D.D. 
Roswell Shurtlejf,DD 
Alvan Stewart,A.M. 

1835. 

Edward H. Billings 
Samuel B. Bostwick 
Benjamin Gould 
Henry E. Seymour. 4 

HONORARY. 

B.J.Heineberg,M.D. 
Benj. Mooers, M. D. 

A. M. 

Farrand N. Benedict 
Carlos Coolidge 
fliland Hall 
Henry F. Janes 
* Joseph Marsh 
Edward E. Phelps 
Isaac F. Redfield 
Benj. H. Smalley 
Phineas Spaulding 
Andrew Tracy 
Philip C. Tucker 
William Up-ham. 

1836. 

Wm. H. A. Bissell 
Franklin Butler 
Oscar F. Dana 
Edwin Flint 
Edward W. Marsh 
Charles W. Rich 
Elb. Walbridge. 1 

HONORARY. 

* Samuel Gile , D.D. 

A. M. 

William F. Curt ey 
Paul Dillingham 
George W. Ranslow 
David Read. 

1837. 

George W. Angell 
Charles L. Austin 
Erasmus I. Carpenter 
Horace Everett 
Arthur M. Poster 
James W. Hickok 
Almon Lawrence 
Joseph H. Myers 
Jason Niles 
Aaron G. Pease 
George PI. Peck 
Joseph Scott 
Benjamin L. Shaw 
Andrew J. Smith 
Alexis C. Stevens 
Ebenezer M. Toof 



Orville G. Wheeler 
Robert A. Wilson 18 
honorary. 
Step’nRoyce,L.L.D. 
G. W. Strong, L.L.D 
Thus. McAuley , D.D. 
a. m. 

Herman R. Beardsley 
Joel Blackmer 
Julius Converse 
Joseph B. Eastman 
Samuel S. Fitch 
Roswell Marsh 

1838. 

John S. Adams 
Homer PI. Benson 
George Blackman 
Edward A. Cahoon 
Hugh Cameron 
Clias. S. Carpenter 
Rufus Case 

John F. Deane 
Wm. L. Dickinson 
Zechar’h If. Garbutt 
* Andrew Harris 
Henry B. Janes 
John B. Johnson 
Alexander Mann 
Calvin Pease 
Charles W. Pot win 
Albin K. Putnam 
Charles S. Putnam 
George W. Reed 
Andrew Robertson 
John G. Smith 
Simeon H. Stevens 
John W. Weed 
George H. Wood 24 

HONORARY. 

Silas Wright, L.L.D. 

a . m . 

Lucius F. Doolittle 
Lucius B, Peck 
Robert Pierpont 
Samuel B. Prentiss 
John Smith 
Jona. D. Woodward 
Ammi B. Young 

1839. 

Harvey Adams 
Jpseph W. Allen 
Dudley C. Blodgett 
Moses P Case 
Edmund T. Dana 
Josiah A. Fletcher 
James Forsyth 
Isaac N. Gregory 
William T. Herrick 
John H. Hopkins 
George F. Houghton 
Charles Jarvis 
William F. Macrae 
Charles P. Marsh 
William P. Pierson 



Geo. R. Robertson 
Ezekiel H. Sayles 
Wm. G. T. Shedd 
Mars ton C. Smith 
Charles Temple 
Edward Van Sicklen 
^Charles Wells 22 
honorary. 
Henry Clay, L.L.D. 
Carlton Chase, D. D. 

A. M. 

Joseph D. Allen 
Edward H. Brown 
Edwin F. Johnson 
St. J. B. L. Skinner 
1840. 

John H. Bates 
Dudley C. Denison 
Joseph C. Fowler 
Henry Plale 
William Higby 
Daniel C Houghton 
Dan’l S. McMasters 
Ira Morey 
Benjamin F. Mower 
Henry J. Raymond 
Thomas Rice 
James R. Spalding 
John S. D. Taylor 
Benj. J. T enneyl4 

HONORARY. 

Elijah Hedding,D.D 

A. M. 

CorneliusM.Brosnan 



S cio all S. Cutting 
William A. Norton 
Hiram Powers 
John H. Walden 
1841. 
William T. Barron 
John N. Baxter 
David Black 
Henry S. Brewster 
Daniel B. Buckley 
Samuel C. L. Curtia 
Christop’r M. Davey 
Jonathan W. Earle 
Edward Everett 
Elliot T. Farr 
Frederick T. Hall 
William L. Knowles 
George L. Lyman' 
Eber Maltby 
Warren H. Marsh 
Edgar Meecli 
Charles C. Parker 
William W. Peck 
Moses S. Prichard 
Douglas Smith 
Torrey E. Wales 
F. E. Woodbridge 22 

HONORARY. 

Benj. Lobar ec, D. D. 
E. )V. Gilbert , D. D. 

A. M. 

Wm. B. Benedict 
Calvin Granger 
Wm. H. C. Hosmer 



Whole number of Alumni, 1 

“ “ of Medical graduates 107 

*• “ of Honorary degrees 140 

Total 661 



Section IV. 

Middlebury College. 

A county grammar school had been 
established at Middlebury in 1797, and 
more than $4000 was shortly after raised 
by subscription, mostly in Middlebury, to 
defray the expense of erecting a suitable 
building for its accommodation. In 1798, 
while the building was in progress of 
erection, Dr. Dwight happened to be at 
Middlebury, and, as little had then been 
done towards carrying into effect the act 
establishing a University at Burlington, 
he encouraged the people of Middlebury 
to prosecute the plan of establishing a 
college at that place. They accordingly 
applied to the legislature for a college 
charter, with the hope, on the part of 
some, that they might also obtain the 
lands which had already been granted to 
the University. They succeeded in ob- 
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taining an act of incorporation dated No- 
vember 1, 1800, with the title of the 
“President and Fellows of Middlebury 
College,” but all endowment by the state 
was refused. The Rev. Jeremiah Atwa- 
ter, who had been a tutor in Yale College, 
and who was at that time principal of the 
Addison County Grammar School, was 
constituted President of the College by 
the act of incorporation, and under his 
superintendence, the institution was im- 
mediately organized, and seven students 
admitted. The first commencement was 
held in 1802, when only one student re- 
ceived the degree of A. B. ; but the stu- 
dents increased so rapidly that in 1808 
the graduating class numbered 23. In 
1809, President Atwater gave in his re- 
signation, and in Feb. 181.6, Henry Davis, 
professor of languages in Union College, 
was appointed President. He resigned 
in 1817, to accept the presidency of Plam- 
ilton College, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. Joshua Bates, who resigned in 1839, 
and was succeeded, in 1840, by the Rev. 
Benjamin Labaree. 

Support . — Having received no endow- 
ment from the state, this institution has,' 
from the beginning, depended entirely 
upon the tuition and the liberality of in- 
dividuals for support, and the zeal with 
which it has been sustained is highly 
creditable to the people of Middlebury 
and vicinity. Among the long list of its 
benefactors the names of Samuel Miller, 
Arad Hunt, Gamaliel Painter, Joseph 
Burr, and Isaac Warren deserve particu- 
lar notice. The former of these gentle- 
men made a donation to the college of 
$1000, at an early period of its existence. 
In 1813, Gen. Arad Hunt, of Hinsdale, 
N. H., deeded to the college, lands in 
Albany, Vt., amounting to more than 
5000 acres, the rents of which make an 
important part of the present income of 
the institution. Gamaliel Painter, Esq, 
who died at Middlebury, May 21, 1819, 
made the college the residuary legatee of 
his estate, and from that about $13,000 
was realized. Joseph Burr, Esq., ?>f Man- 
chester, who died April 14, 1828, left a 
legacy to the college of $12,200, as the 
foundation of a professorship. And in 
1834, Dea. Isaac Warren, of Charlestown, 
Mass., left the college a legacy of $3000, 
besides subscribing $1000 for the support 
of an additional professor. In addition 
to the subscription for the erection of tiie 
first building in 1798, in 1810 several 
thousand dollars were raised for building 
what is called the north college. In 1816 
a subscription of more than $50,000 was 
filled out for the benefit of the college, 
but on account of some irregularity in the 
Pt. ii, 20 
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proceedings it was declared invalid by the 
courts, and only about $14,000 of it was 
realized. In 1835, another subscription 
for the benefit of the college was com- 
pleted, from which $25,000 has been re- 
alized, of which $15,000 was appropriated 
for the erection of a new college edifice. 

Buildings . — The college buildings con- 
sist, at present, of three spacious edifices. 
The oldest, which is of wood, and at pres- 
ent known as the east college, Was erect- 
ed in 1798, as already mentioned. It is 
now divided into convenient rooms for 
students. The second building, called 
the north college, was completed in 1815. 
It is built in a substantial manner of light 
colored limestone, is 106 feet long, 40 wide, 
and 4 stories high, containing 48 rooms for 
students. The third building, called the 
chapel, was completed in 1836, at a 
cost of $15,000. It is built of lime- 
stone, is 75 feet in length by 50 in 
breadth, and presents a handsome front 
to the east. Besides a place for public 
worship, it contains three lecture rooms, 
three rooms for libraries, sir recitation 
rooms, and three private rooms for offi- 
cers. 

Library . — A college library was com- 
menced with the college in 1800, and 
about $1000 was then subscribed by a few 
spirited individuals for the purchase of 
books, and the increase since has been 
principally by donation of books. It now 
amounts "to about 3000 volumes. The 
libraries belonging to the societies in col- 
lege number, in addition, about 2500 vol- 
umes. 

Apparatus . — The philosophical appara- 
tus is sufficiently extensive for illustra- 
ting a full course of lectures, and contains 
many excellent instruments. The prin- 
cipal part of it was imported from Lon- 
don in 1817. The chemical apparatus, 
which is sufficient for ordinary purposes, 
was procured in London in 1828. The 
cabinet of minerals and other natural ob- 
jects forms a prominent attraction to vis- 
itors. It presents, in a very neat and 
systematic arrangement, 1550 specimens 
in mineralogy and geology, and 2500 in 
zoology and botany. Of the latter a largje 
part are recent additions. 

Societies . — Soon after the establishment 
of the college, the Thilomathesian society 
was formed for the general improvement 
of the students. It was incorporated in 
1822, and has a library of about 2000 vol- 
umes, Its meetings are held weekly 
during . term time, at which questions are 
discussed and compositions read hy mem- 
bers previously appointed. It has an an- 
nual exhibition, usually on the day pre- 
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ceding commencement. In 1804, the 
Philadelphian society was formed. It 
consists of professors of religion only, and 
its object is the cultivation of the moral 
faculties, and the religious improvement 
of its members. It has a library of about 
500 volumes. In 1813, two other socie- 
ties were formed, one for the purpose of 
aiding indigent students by furnishing 
them with text books, and called the Be- 
neficent society; and the other, called the 
Charitable society, for the purpose of as- 
sisting indigent, but pious and talented 
young men, in obtaining a liberal educa- 
tion and in qualifying for the work of the 
gospel ministry, either by giving or loan- 
ing them money. This last society is 
now merged in the north-western branch 
of the American Education Society. In 
1824 was held the first meeting of the 
Associated Alumni of the college. They 
annually appoint an orator and poet to 
address them at commencement, and have 
already published several valuable ora- 
tions. 

Admission . — For admission to the Fresh- 
man Class, candidates are examined in 
Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar, 
Cicero’s Select Orations, Virgil, Sallust, 
Goodrich’s or Sophocles’ Greek Gram- 
mar, Jacob’s Greek Reader, or an equiv- 
alent, Latin Prosody, Writing Latin, 
Arithmetic and Geography. To be ad- 
mitted to an advanced standing, besides 
the requisites for admission to the Fresh- 
man Class, the candidate must sustain a 
satisfactory examination in all the studies 
pursued by the classffie would enter, up 
to the time of his joining it. 

Studies and Text Books. 

Freshman Class. 

Fall Term. Xenophon’s Cyropcedia; 
Folsom’s Livy ; Davie’s Bourdon’s Alge- 
bra, half completed ; Porter’s Analysis 
Spring Term. Cyropsedia, Livy, and 
Algebra finished ; Jamieson’s Rhetoric. 
Summer Term. Homer’s Iliad, Horace’s 
Odes ; Playfair’s Euclid; Jamieson’s Rhet- 
oric finished. 

Sophomore Class. 

Fall Term. Iliad continued ; Horace 
and Euclid finished; Whately’s Logic. 
Spring Term. Xenophon’s Memorabilia; 
Cicero de Officiis ; Day’s Mathematics. 
Logarithms, Plane Trigonometry, Men- 
suration of Superfiees and Solids, Isoper- 
imetry ; Logic finished. Summer Term. 
Memorabilia continued ; Tacitus’ Histo- 
ry ; Day’s Mathematics, Mensuration of 
Heights and Distances, Navigation and 
Surveying ; Spherical Trigonometry ; 
Whately’s Rhetoric. 



Junior Class. 

Fall Term. Demosthenes and Eschi- 
nes de corona; Tacitus finished ; Bridge’s 
Conic Sections ; Olmsted’s Philosophy ; 
Gray’s Chemistry ; Rhetoric finished. 
Spring Term. Greek Tragedies ; Electra 
of Sophocles, and Alcestis of Euripides ; 
Cicero de Oratore ; Olmsted’s Philoso- 
phy finished ; Gray’s Chemistry finished. 
Summer Term. Greek Tragedies finished; 
De Oratore finished; Herschel’s Astron- 
omy; Gray’s Botany ; Eaton and Wright’s 
or Buck’s Botany for analysis. 

Senior Class. 

Fall Term. Stewart’s Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Mind, with references 
to the works of Locke, Reid, Brown and 
Upham ; Wavland’s Moral Philosophy; 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity ; Zool- 
ogy. Spring Term. Intellectual Philos- 
ophy continued ; Vattel’s Law of Nations; 
Evidences of Christianity continued ; Da- 
na’s Mineralogy ; Hitchcock’s Geology. 
Summer Term. Wayland’s Political Econ- 
omy ; Butler’s Analogy ; Geology fin- 
ished ; Paley’s Natural Theology. 

Winter Term. 

The above constitutes the regular cob 
lege course. Besides this there is a Win- 
ter Term, extending from the 1st Wednes- 
day in December to the 2d Wednesday 
in February, during which the members 
of all the classes, who are not excused for 
the purpose of teaching school, are re- 
quired to be present, and to pursue such 
supplementary course of studies as the 
faculty shall prescribe. 

Lectures on Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, and Introductory to Botany and 
Zoology are delivered before the Junior 
Class ; and on Zoology, Mineralogy, Ge- 
ology, Natural Theology, Astronomy, Me- 
teorology, Civil Engineering, and on Elo- 
quence and Style, before the Senior 
Class. 

Declamations , Compositions and Trans - 
lations are required frequently through 
the whole course. 

Examinations are held at the close of 
each term of the regular college course, 
and that at the close of each year extends 
to all the previous studies. 

Commencement on the third Wednes- 
day in August annually. 

Vacations. From Commencement four 
weeks ; from the last Wednesday in No- 
vember one week ; from the 2d Wednes- 
day in February two weeks ; and from 
the 3d Wednesday in May two weeks. 

Every student, on entering college, is 
required to give a bond to the treasurer, 
with sufficient sureties, to secure the reg- 
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nlar payment of his college bills, and the 
bills are made out at the close of each 
quarter. Those who enter to an advanced 
standing are required to pay one half of 
the back tuition except when they come 
from another college. 

CATALOGUE 

of Alumni and Honorary Graduates, 



Elected. Presidents. Exit. 

1800 Rev. Jeremiah Atwater, D. D. 1809 
1810 Rev. Henry Davis, D. D. 1817 
1818 Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. 1839 
1840 Rev. Benjamin Labaree, D. D. 
Corporation. 

1800 Hon. Nath'l Chipman, L. L. D. 

1800 Rev. Heman Ball, D. D. 1821 
1800 Hon. Elijah Paine 1809 

1800 Hon. Gamaliel Painter 1819 

1800 Exc. Israel Smith, A. M. 1S10 
1800 Hon. S. R. Bradley, L. L. D. 1830 
1800 Seth Storrs, A. M. 1837 

1800 Hon. Stephen Jacob, A. M. 1810 
1800 Hon. Daniel Chipman, A. M. 

1800 Hon. Lot Hall' 1809 

1800 Rev. Aaron Leland, A. M. 1833 
1800 Rev. Gershom C. Lyman, D.D. 1805 
1800 Samuel Miller, A M. 1810 

1800 Hon. J. P. Buckingham, A. M. 1823 

1800 Hon. Darius Matthews 1819 

1801 Rev. William Jackson, A. M. 

1802 Rev. Job Swift, D. D. 1804 

1805 Rev. Martin Tullar, A. M. 1813 

1806 Rev. Samuel Shepard, A. M. 1813 



1806 Rev. Thomas A. Merrill, D.D. 

1806 Rev. Sylvester Sage, A. M. 1840 
1810 Rev. Bancroft Fowler, A. M. 1825 
1810 David Edmond, A. M. 1824 
1810 Hon. Horatio Seymour, A. M. 



1811 Rev. Asa Burton, D. D. 1823 
1811 Hon. Chauncey Langdoa 1830 
1811 Hon. Asa Aldis, A. M. 1815 

1815 Rev John Fitch, A. M. 1817 
1817 Exc. Richard Skinner, A. M. 1833 
1817 Rev. Henry P. Strong, A. M. 1823 
1817 Hon. William Hall, A. M. 1830 
1819 Peter Starr, A. M. 

1819 Ira Stewart 

1819 Hon. Joel Doolittle, A. M. 1841 



1819 Hon. Z. R. Shepherd, A. M. 1841 
1819 Rev. Abraham Bronson, A. M. 1832 
1819 Rev. Chester Wright, A. M. 1840 
1821 Rev. Walter Chapin, A. M. 1826 
1821 Rev. Absalom Peters, D. D. 1841 
1821 Hon. Jonathan Hunt, A. M. 1832 
1821 Hon. Abner Forbes 1829 

1823 Rev. Nath’l S. Prime, A. M. 1826 

1824 Rev. N. S. S. Beman, D. D. 

1825 Rev. Josiah Hopkins, A. M. 1840 
1825 Hon. C. K. Williams, L. L. D. 

1825 Hon. RollinC. Mallary, A. M. 1831 
1827 Hon. Samuel Swift, A. M. 

1830 Rev. Wlu. B. Sprague, D. D. 1839 
1830 Rev. Jedediah Bushnell, A. M. 



CORPORATION AND PROFESSORS. 



1830 Hon. Benjamin Swift, A. M. 1839 

1830 Rev. Dan’l O. Morton, A. M. 

1831 Rev. Willard Child, A. M. 

1833 Rev. Lyman Coleman, A. M. 1840 

1834 Rev. Edward W. Hooker. A.M. 

1834 Hon. Phineas White, A. M. 

1834 Rev. Hadley Proctor, A. M. 

1837 Rev. Charles Walker, A. M. 

1837 William Page, A. M. 

1838 Hon. Isaac F. Redfield, A. M.. 

1839 Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. 

1839 Rev. Harvey F. Leavitt, A. M. 

1840 Rev. Joseph D. Wickham, A. M. 
1840 Rev. Elijah W. Plumb, A. M. 

1840 Rev. Amos B. Lambert, A. M. 

1840 Rev. Silas H. Hodges, A. M, 

1840 Hon. Zimri Howe, A. M. 

1841 Rev. Otto S. Hoyt, A. M. 

1841 Rev. Lucius L. Tilden, A. M. 

1841 Rev. Lucius M. Purdy, A. B. 

Treasurers. 

1800 Hon. Darius Matthews 1803 

1803 Samuel Miller, A. M. 1806 

1806 Hon. Samuel Swift, A. M. 1810 

1810 John Simmons, A. M. 1829 

1829 William G. Hooker 1830 

1830 Rev. Wm. C. Fowler, A. M. 1837 

1837 Hon. Samuel Swift, A. M. 1839 

1839 Peter Starr, A. M. 

Secretaries . 

1800 Seth Storrs, A. M. 1807 

1807 Peter Starr, A. M. 1815 

1815 Hon. Samuel Swift, A. M. J826 

1826 Harvey Bell, A. M. 

Professors. 

Law. 

1806 Hon. Daniel Chipman, A. M. 1816 

1816 Hon. Nath'l Chipman, L. L. D. 

Mathematics and JYatural Philosophy. 
1806 Frederick Hall, L. L. D. 1824 
1825 Edward Turner, A. M. 1838 

1838 Solomon Stoddard, A. M. 1838 
1838 Alexander C. Twining, A. M. 

Greek and Latin Languages. 

1811 Oliver Hurlburd, A. M. 1813 

1812 Rev. John Hough, A. M. 1.817 

1817 Solomon M. Allen, A. M, 1817 

1818 Robert B. Patton, A. M. 1825 
1825 Rev. John Hough, A. M. 1838 
1838 Solomon Stoddard, A. M. 

Theology. 

1817 Rev. John Hough, A. M. 1825 
Chemistry* and JYatural History. 

1828 Rev. Wm. C. Fowler, A. M. 1838 
1838 Charles B. Adams, A. M. 

* The professorship of Chemistry was established 
in 1816, and the Rev. Gamaliel S. Olds, of Green- 
field, Mass., appointed to the office j but on account 
of some misunderstanding between him and the cor- 
poration, he never joined the institution. 
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Rhetoric and English Literature. 
1838 Rev. John Hough, A.. M. 

1840 Rev. Albert Smith, A. M. 

Tutors. 

1800 Joel Doolittle, A. M. 

1801 Samuel Swift, A. M. 

1803 Experience Porter, A. M. 

1804 Thomas A. Merrill, D. D. 

1804 Walter Chapin, A. M. 

1805 Frederick Hall, A. M. 

1806 Allen Greeley, A. M. 

1808 Oliver Hurlburd, A. M. 

1809 Richard Hall, A. M. 

1810 Ira Bascom, A. M. 

1811 William Goodell, A. M. 

1811 Horace Conant, A. M. 

1813 Joel H. Linsley, D. D. 

1813 Samuel S. Davis, A. M. 

1814 Solomon M. Allen, A. M‘ 

1815 Eleazer Barrows, A. M. 

1815 Otto S. Hoyt, A. M. 

1816 Reuel Keith, D. D. 

1817 Holden Rhodes, A. M. 

1817 Daniel Hemenway, A. M. 

1817 Robert B. Patton, A. M. 

1818 Franklin Sherrill, A. M. 

1818 Henry Howe, A. M. 

1820 Jona. C. Southmayd, A M. 

1820 Justus W. French, A. M. 

1821 Heman Rood, A. M. 

1822 Josiah F. Goodhue, A. M. 

1823 Edward Turner, A. M. 

1824 Luther G. Bingham, A. M. 

1825 John Stevens, A. M. 

1827 Edwin Hall, A. M. 

1828 Henry Smith, A. M. 

1830 Truman M: Post, A. M. 

1832 William H. Parker, A. M. 

1834 Harvey Curtis, A. M. 

1835 Samuel S. Howe, A. M. 

1836 Leonard Rawson, A. M. 

1836 James Meacham, A. M. 

1836 Harvey D. Kitchell, A. M. 

1837 James D. Butler, A. B. 

1838 James M. Flagg, A. M. 

1838 J. A. B. Stone, A M. 

1839 R. D. C. Robbins, A. M. 

1839 William Franklin Bascom 

1840 David F. Stoddard 
1840 Milo Judson Hickok 



1839 



1801 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1805 

1806 
1808 
1811 
1810 
1811 
1813 

1813 
1815 

1814 
1817 

1815 

1816 
1817 

1817 

1818 
1818 
1820 
1820 
1823 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1825 
1825 

1827 

1828 
1830 
1832 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1837 

1838 

1838 

1839 
1829 

1840 
1840 



Graduates 



1802. 

‘Aaron Petty ] 

HONORARY. 

Joel Doolittle, A M 
1803. 

* Walter Chapin 
Henry Chipman 
Edw. S. Stewart 3 

HONORARY. 

Archb’d Bennet,AM, 
*C. Langdon, A M 



*Jno. B. Preston, AM 
‘John Simmons, AM 
‘Cephas Smith, A M 
Peter Starr, A M 
Samuel Swift, A M 
C. K. Williams, A M 
1804. 

Charles Barney 
Jonathan Bell 
‘Milo Cook • 

James B. Gibson 



‘Thomas E. Hale 
Daniel G. Hopldns 
Thomas D. Huggins 
Ira Manley 
David M’Whorter 
‘Matthew Phelps 
*Wm. D. Smith 
Juba Storrs 12 

HONORARY. 

'/Isa Burton, D. D. 
Elihu Smith, A. M. 

* Lemuel Haynes, A. M 
L. Worcester, A. M. 
William L. Strong 
•‘Curtis Judson 
Uriah Wilcox 

1805. 

Amos Bingham 
Luther P. Blodgett 
William H. Cooley 
Joel Davis 
Jesse Gove 
‘Daniel Gray 
Daniel Hall 

* Timothy Harris 
John Lawton 

Joseph D. Learned 
‘Rollin C. Mallary 

* Cal vin Noble 
Justus Post 
*Julius,'A. Preston 
Salem Town 

* Chester Wright 16 

HONORARY. 

William Boies, A. M. 
Bancroft Fowler, A. M 
Thos. A. Merrill, A. M. 

1806. 

* William Andrews 
‘ Caleb Burge 

Asahel Clark 
Solomon G. Conklin 
Chauncey Cook 
Eli Eddy 
John Frost 
Daniel l his rail 
‘Daniel Hunter 

* Oliver Hurlburd 

* Oliver Leavitt 
*Luther Leland 
Stephen Martindale 
‘Calvin Sheldon 14 

HONORARY. 

Frederick Hall, A.M 
‘William Hall, A.M. 
Exp' nee Porter, A.M. 

1807. 

*Ira Bascom 
*D. A. A. Buck 
Nathan S. S. Beman 
‘Mills Purdy 
Stephen Royce 
William Slade 
Oliver C. Stewart 7 



HONORARY. 

Eli P. Ashmun,AM 
TrumanBaldwin,AM 
Allen Greeley, A. M. 
‘Jedediah P. Buck- 
ingham, A. M. 
John Hough, A. M. 
Dan Kent, A. M. 
John Williams, A.M. 
Marcus Doolittle 
1808. 

Asa Aikens 
Samuel Champlin 
"Perez Chapin. 

Fitch Chipman 
G. D. Chipman 
* Joseph W. Clary 
John Dickson 
Udney H. Everest 
Richard Hall 
J. P K. Henshaw 
‘Solomon S. Miller 
Noadiah Moore 
Josiah Peet 
R. Robinson 
C. L. Rockwood 
* Hippocrates Rowe 
James N. Seaman 
Luther Sheldon 
Joseph Sill 
Ehenezer T. Sperry 
William Swetland 
Joshua Y, Vail 
* Edward Warren 23 

HONORARY, 

Edw’d Hooker, A.M. 
DanlChipman,A.M. 
‘Pliny Moore, A.M. 
*T. Reeve, L. L. D. 

1809. 
Harvey Bell 
Bela Edgerton 
Micajah Fairfield 
Benjamin Foster 
M. N. Kinney 
Thomas Leland 
Benj. B. Stockton 
J. D. Winchester 

HONORARY. 

Alex. M’ Lead, D. D. 

mo. 

Horace Conant 
William Goodell 
* Fifield Holt 
Justus S. Hough 
Zimri Howe 
E. H. Newton 
John S. Pettibone 
‘Stephen C. Pitkin 
* Daniel Smith 9 

HONORARY. 

Austin Ilaien, A. M. 
Const’ne Storrs,A.M 
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1811. 

Nathan G. Babbitt 
Eleazer Barrows 
Titus Brown 
Carlos Coolidge 
Enoch Corser 
Charles Davis 
Jeremiah J^lint 
Calvin Hitchcock 
Joseph Labaree 
James Lansing 

A. B. Lawrence 
Joel H. Linsley 
Thos. P. Matthews 
Benton Pixlcy 
John Sargeant 
Calvin Solace 
Miles P, Squier 
Heman Swift 
Jonathan Taylor 19 

HONORARY. 

*C.Cliauncey,L.L.D 
Alex. Proudfit , D. I). 
*David Edmond, A.M 
H. Seymour, A. M. 

* Henry Big elow,AM. 
Asahel Stone , A. M. 

B. Parks, A. M. 

1812. 

Jonathan Adams 
* Joseph R. Andrus 
Seth S. Arnold 
Gustavus A. Bird 
Stephen Bliss 
Isaac N. Cushman 
Samuel S. Davis 
Martin C. Deming 
•Martin Fitch 
Henry Fuller 
Allen Graves 
Friend M. Hall 
George S. Henshaw 
Oren Hyde 
Hiram S . Johnson 
Chester Loner 
Daniel 0. Morton 
Matthew Perkins 

* William Perrin 
Benjamin Pettingill 
♦James K. Platt 
Isaac Read 
Ashley Sampson 
Horace Shumway 
Job S. Swift 
Josiah Town 26 

honorary. 

*G. C. Lyman , D. D. 
*A. Pettingill , A. M. 
James Davis, A. M 

1813. 

♦Solomon M. Allen 
Seneca G. Bragg 
Thomas P. Chapin 
Henry Conant 



F. R. Cossit 
Nathan Douglass 
Junius H. Hatch 
♦Thomas Hopkins 
Otto S. Hoyt 
Luther Humphrey 
Hall J. Kelley 
George W. Kirtland 

* Sylvester Lamed 
Abiel P. Mead 
♦Selah H. Merrill 
Samuel Nelson 
Benjamin Nixon 
♦Henry G. Palmer 
Otis Rock wood, 

John Ross 

D. D. Rossetet 
Reuben Smith 
*Noblc D. Strong 
♦Humphrey Webster 
♦Lucas Whitcomb 
Joseph Whitley 

* Charles Wilcox 
John Willard 
Hubbard Willson 



29 

HONORARY. 
Josiah Hopkins, A.M. 
Sam'l Leonard , A. M. 
S. Parmelee , A . M. 

1814. 

Samuel C. Aiken 
David Bailey 
R. Chamberlain 
Benjamin Chase 
Ira Chase 
Caleb Clark 
Nehemiah Cutter 
Orson Douglass 
♦Benjamin Durkee 
Noah Emerson 
Pliny Fisk 
Calvin Foote 
Benj. Gilder sleeve 
* Thomas C. Henry 
Edward W. Hooker 
Reuel Keith 
George May 
George R. Minot 
Pliny Moody 
*Willard J. Parker 
*Ezekiel C. Parks 
*hevi Parsons 
Richard Pearse 
*Philanthrop’s Perry 
Reuben Post 
*Noah. Smith 
Spencer Wall 
Moses E. Willson 28 



HONORARY. 

Andrew Yates , D. D. 
J. J. Janeway , D. D. 
* Aaron Leland , A. M. 
Sam’l S. Phelps, A.M. 



1815. 

x 'Edward Aiken 
Salmon Bennet 
Dana Clayes 
'*Silas Chipman 

* Ed ward Cone 
^Oliver D. Cooke 
Henry Crawford 
*Lucius C. Foot 
Alfred Gillet 

G. H. Green 
David A. Hall 
Daniel Hemenway 
Ira Ingraham 
Leonard E. Lathrop 
A. VanTuyl Leavitt 

* Alonzo Phillips 
Holden Rhodes 
Louis Robbins 
Charles Smith 

C. Southworth 
Lucius A. Spafford 
Jesse Strickland 
Ebenezer Washburn 
Daniel E. Watrous 
Miron Winslow 
*Samuel Wolcott 
Silas Wright 
David Gould 
Isaac Parker 

Silas Safford 30 

HONORARY. 

* Jonas Coe , D. D. 
James Laurie , D. D. 
S. H. Tupper, A, M. 

1816. 

Benson C. Baldwin 
Ilarace Belknap 
Hiram Bingham 
Lucas Bowen 
Ambrose L. Brown 
Alonzo Church 
^Charles G. Plaines 
Edward Hollister 
Edwin James 
Asa Messer 
Nahum Nixon 
David Root 
Amherst D. Scovell 
Daniel PI. Skinner 
Henry Stowell 
Joel Turrill 
David Willson 17 
HONORARY. 

John Joice , A. M. 
Eben'r Hebard\ A. M. 
Moses Strong, A. M. 
S. H. Holley, A. M. 

1817. 

Ethan Allen 
* Joseph Brown 
Jonas Coburn 
Palmer C. Dorr 
Justus W. French 



Uriel Fuller 
Samuel Hitchcock 
Henry Howe 
Enos B. M. Hughes 
Thomas Huntington 
Chauncey G. Lee 
Jacob N. Loomis 
Charles Nicoll 
John Russell 
F. Gillet Srnith 
*J. C. Southma.yd 
Charles Watrous 

* Lyman Whitney 18 

honorary. 
Jeremiah Day , D , D. 
Rich’dSkinner,A.M. 
Enoch D. Wood- 
bridge, A. M. 
Selah Gridley,A.M. 
Roger Searle , A. M. 
Abr'm Bronson , A.M 
Sylvester Haynes, a m 
Jonathan Hovey , a m 
Erwin Hopkins, a m 
1818. 

Charles E. Avery 
Harvey Ball 
C. P. Beman 
Samuel Center 
E. W. Chester 
John Clancey 
Philetus Clark 
Jonathan Clement 
Dexter Plitchcock 

* Samuel Mosely 
William Page 
William Patton 
Marcus A. Perry 
Henry Sheldon 
Marcus Smith 
John B . Steele 
Dan Stone 
Samuel Tuttle 18 

honorary. 

Chs. Y. Chase, A.M. 
Lyman Beecher , D.D. 
18 19. 

Isaac R. Barber 
Joseph Bryan 
J. L. Burnap 
Galen C. Carter 
Stephen Coburn 
Amzi Francis 
Ralph Gowdy 
Beriah Green 
* Jonathan L. Hale 
*CaIeb Hemenway 
David Metcalf 
x 'Roswell Mills 
*Moses G. Noyes 
Joel Rice 
Heman Rood 
Seth P. Storrs 
Daniel Washburn 
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18 



*F. T. Williams 

HONORARY. 

Frank. Sherrill, A. M. 
James C. Bliss, A. M. 
Clark Kendrick, A. M. 
Jlmrni Nichois, A. M. 
A. H. Chappell, A. M. 
Aaron Palmer, a m 
1820. 

Ira M. Allen 1 
Isaac O. Barnes 
Albert Bingham 
Samuel A. Bumstead 
Aliijuh Crane 
* Edmund Frost 
Thos. Gildersleeve 
William F. Hall 
Myron Lawrence 
Stephen Olin 
Jamies Kimball 
Moses Ordway 
Alvin H. Parker 
Ora Pearson 
Roswell Pettibone 
Oz ias Seymour 
Cyrus D. Sheldon 
Daniel P. Thompson 
* Joseph N. Wales 
Wm. E. Whitman 
James Wilson 
M. T. C. Wing 22 

HONORARY. 

Rob. B. Patton, A. M. 
Eli Moody , A. M. 

Joel Clapp , A. M. 
Benj. Swift, A. M. 
1821. 

Henry L. Aiken 
Silas Baldwin 
Luther Bingham 
Uzziah C. Burnap 
*Wash’n H. Elmore 
Nathan B. Felton 
John Foot 
Henry L. Fullerton 
Josiah F. Goodhue 
Roswell Harris 
Silas H. Hodges 
Henry B. Hooker 
*Hiram B. Hopkins 
Ova P. Hoyt 
John Ingersol 
Samuel C. Jackson 
Ezra June 
Jonathan B. Kidder 
Charles D. Mallary 
Samuel B. Mattocks 
Amasa C. Moore 
John Stevens 
* Avery L . Ware 23 

HONORARY. 

T. Woodward, m d 
J. P. Batchelder, a m 



Zep’h Swift, l l d 
J. Fisher, a b and m d 
Mienry Wheaton, a b 
Edward Tudor, m d 
1822. 

George C. Beckwith 
Hiram Chamberlain 
Aaron Church 
Moses Church 
Bicknell C. Cole 
Charles ■ K. Field 
Roswell M. Field 
Hamilton Goode 
Horace N. Gray 
Richard C. Hand 
* Chester Hinman 
George Howe 
John G. Hulett 
Joseph Hurlbut 
Henry Lewis 
Lyman Matthcios 
Samuel Miller 
Stephen G. Peck 
Erie Prince 



William Sargeant 
John W. Satterlee 
Amos Savage 
Ezra Scovill 
* Dan'l S. Southmayd 
Isaac N. Sprague 
J. L. VanDoren 26 

HONORARY. 

Moses Hale, m d 
J. L. Comstock, m d 
Frederick Ford, m d 

A M 

Benjamin F. Landon 
Benjamin W. Dewey 
Abijah Blanchard 
Joseph Sawyer 
Mason Knapen 
Ebenezer Brown 
Eben H. Dorman 
1823. 

Joseph Battell 
^Julian G. Buel 
Harvey Button 
John S. Chipman 
Merritt Clark 
Thomas J. Conant 
Alva, Day 
David L. Farnham 
^Benjamin Hagar 
Francis Markoe 
Louis McDonald 
Edgar L. Ormsbee 
Addison Parker 
Miner Pratt 
John B. Shaw 
Eli B. Smith 
Lucius L. Tilden 
Alex. Twilight 18 

HONORARY. 

H. Humphrey , D u 



Bennet Tyler , d d 
* Henry Axtell , d d 
*Jno. V. Henry, lld 
E. Huntington, m d 
Wm. Anderson, m T> 
S. W. Whelpley , a m 
Joseph A. Gallup, a m 
1824. 

Mervin Allen 
Calvin Butler 
Joseph T. Clark 
Charles Cleveland 
* Isaac Cummings 
Nath’l A. Fullerton 
Lyman Gilbert 
IT. Goodwin 
Solomon Hardy 
*Azel Hayward 
Fred’k A. Hubbell 
Cyrus Hudson 
Cephas H. Kent 
Rial Lake 
Arthur Latham 
Elijah W. Plumb 
Frye B. Reed 
* Jared Rice 
Alva Sanford 
Otis Smith 
Amasa Stewart 
John Storrs 
Bradford L. Wales 
R. A. Watkins 24 
honorary 



James B. Wilcox 17 



Joel R. Arnold 
Eli Hunter 
*Amos Drury 
Robert Temple 
Joseph Battell 
Ephraim Paddock 
Jonathan Wales 
Royal Turner 
James Spalding, m d 
E dward Lamb, m d 
S amuel Head, m d 
I. V. Rensselaer, m. d 
1825. 



Horace Eaton 
Joel Fisk 
Chauncey W. Fitch 
George D. Gordon 
Walter Follett 
Israel Hamilton 
Merit Harmon 
Harvey 0. Higley 
Herman Hooker 
Ezra E. Kinne 
Job H. Martin 
Anson Rood 
Stephen S. Sheldon 
John Spaulding 
Job S. Swift 
Asahel C. Washburn 



HONORARY. 

*EdwardTurner, a m 
Richard C. Morse 
Benjamin B. Smith 
John Kellogg, a m 
Charles Walker , A m 
Thomas Fletcher , a m 
Ad in Kendrick, m d 
Paul Wheeler, m d 
William Bass, m d 
‘‘David Palmer, M p 
1826. 

John A. Avery 
Philip Battell 
Ebenezer C. Beach 
Jedediah S. Bushneli 
Edm. Chamberlain 
John W. C bickering 
Ferris Fitch 
Solomon Foot 
Edwin Hall 
*Nelson Higley 
Seth j II. Keeler 
John A. Murray 
Martin M. Post 
Luther Shaw 
Adams Shepherd 
Erdix Tenney 
Joseph Thatcher 
John Thompson 
Wm. Y. Warren 19 

HONORARY. 

Benj. Silliman, llp 

A M 

Joseph Chickering 
Moses Chase 
Asahel Parmele o 
Robert Pierpont 
Roswell Weston 
1827. 

Joseph S. Clark 
Robert L. Cook 
Joseph Fuller 
*Jed'h C. Parmelee 
Royal W. Peake 
John B. Preston 
Lucius M. Purdy 
Thomas Sawyer 
Henry Smith 
Amos Tuttle 
Charles Whipple 
John Wild 
Enoch C. Wines 
Pliny R. Wright 14 

HONORARY. 

Gordon Newell, a if 
1823. 
Samuel Allen 
*S. R- Burrows 
Joseph N. Chipman 
\ Nathaniel C. Clarke 
\ Samuel W. Cozzens 
^Edward C. Eells 
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Samuel Everts 
John Goodrich 
Fred’k W. Hopkins 
Amzi Jones 
Freeman Lane 
Sendol B. Manger 
John J. Owen 
John M. Parker 
Ira Pettibone 

* Ephraim Spaulding 
Benjamin P. Stone 

* Wheelock S. Stone 
David B. Tower 19 

HONORARY. 

John Mattocks, a m 
Hiland Hurlbut , a m 
Leland Howard , a m 
Jona. S. Green , a m 
John Holbrook, a m 

1829. 

Edward D. Barber 
Richard R. Bolton 
Paschal Carter 
G. C. V. Eastman 
Cyrus Farwell 
Sheridan Guitteau 
Edwin F. Hatfield 
Samuel S. Howe 
Calvin T. Hulburd 
David T. Kimball 
Edwin Lawrence 
Henry B. Northup 
William T. Page 
Truman M. Post 
Daniel Roberts 
Wash' ton Roosevelt 
Thom,as J. Sawyer 
*RollinF. Strong 18 
honorary 
Silas Bowen, m d 
Eaccheus Bass, m d 
a M 

Samuel C. Loveland 
Moses Ingalls 
Jonathan Meriam 
*Noah Hawley 
John Smith 

1830. 

Alexander W. Buel 
Romeo H. Ployt 
George B. Ide 
Hiram Jones 
Nehemiah H, Losey 
Samuel Newbury 
William H. Parker 

* James Randles 
John Stewart 
John Stocker 
Gilbert T. Thompson 
Francis P. Whipple 
Horace Wilcox 13 

HONORARY. 

Noah Webster, lld 
A. G. Dana, m d 



A M 

Amasa Buck 
Salmon Hurlbut 
Jarvis Z. Nichols 
John J. Ship herd 
Fayette Shipherd 
Sumner A. W ebber 

1831. 
*Edwin M. Barber 
Nelson Barbour 
Harvey Curtis 
Daniel H, Deacon 
Bela Fancher 
Ephraim H. Farrar 
* John M. Hooker 
Daniel Howard 
George C. Hyde 
Ezra Jones 
Samuel A. Kirby 
Nathaniel 0. Preston 
David S. Sheldon 
Albert Smith 

Buel W. Smith 15 

HONORARY. 

J. B. Williams, lld 
J. L. Kingsley, lld 
a M 

Willard Child 
Joel Byington 
Dorastus Wooster 
Pierpont Isham 

1832. 

William M. Bass 
Joshua Bates 
Jonathan Blanchard 
Edward Carrington 
Jesse Caswell 
William D. Cooke 
John T. Doolittle 
Caleb B. Harrington 
William J. Hoppin 
^Elijah K. Hubbard 
Ephraim H. Jenney 
Daniel Ladd 
Robert F. Lawrence 
R. S. Lockwood 
*S. L. Matthews 
John Mattocks 
Henry B. M’Clure 
James Meacham 
Charles Miller 
Andrew Naudain 
* Aurelius PI. Post 
Benj. W. Reynolds 
William Scales 
Plorace Seymour 
Homer PI. Stewart 
John S. Storrs 
Halsey R. Wing 27 

HONORARY. 

Joel Green, m d 
Josiah W. Plale, m d 

A M 

Tobias Spicer 



Winslow C. Watson 
Julius C. Hubbell 
Silas Crane 
1833. 

Hiram A. Babcock 
John C. Bates 
Ward Bullard 
Hirhm Carlton 
Philo G. Cooke 
Azariah R. Graves 
Joel S. Graves 
Joseph E. Plallock 
Thomas H. Hubbell 
Eliezer J. Marsh 
George Martin 
Charles N. Mattoon 
Lamson Miner 
C. F. Muzzy 
Leonard Rawson 
*Ezekiel S. Sayres 
E. S. Seymour 
Marcus Skinner 
Win. L. G. Smith 
Berioni Thompson 
Jesse "Walker 
Edw’d S. Warren 22 

HONORARY. 

Absalom Peters , d d 

A M 

Eli Hyde 
William Mitchell 
Lyman Coleman 
Cyrus Mason 
William S. Perkins 
Isaac Westcott 
Anson R- Hard 
Peter C . Oakley 
Thomas PL Paimer 
1834. 
Benjamin B. Allen 
Charles H. Blair 
Lucien C. Boynton 
Josiah B. Clark 
Miron M. Dean 
Cyrus B. Drake 
" Alanson Fish 
Russell L. Galusha 
Charles Goodrich 
Hiram A. Graves 
Thomas S. Hubbard 
Henry T. Huggins 
Charles W. Jewett 
Calvin D. Noble 
Charles Paulk 
Lyman B. Peet 
James T. Phelps 
Orson Rockwell 
Seth Sabine 
Asa B. Smith 
Oliver H. Staples 
William II. Starr 
James A. B. Stone 
De Witt C. Walker 
Geo. C . Whitlock 25 



HONORARY. 

Dana Lamb , a m 
John Pierpont, a m 
Eben. N. Briggs, a ivt 
W illiam Hebard, a m 
P lorace Green, a m 
I. Southworth, m d 

1835. 

Nathaniel A. Balch 
Edward S. Barrett 
Prentiss Bates 
Rufus K. Bellamy 
John Boynton 
Milton Bradley 
BushrodW.Conversd 
David Dobie 
James M. Flagg 
John G. P'oote 
Theodore Gay 
Daniel Gibbs 
Lemuel Grosvenor 
Henry Hall 
Curtis K. Harvey 
Asa Hemenway 
Milo J. Ilickok 
Edward F. Hodge*? 
Edwin Ployt 
xAlex’der C. Hunter 
Harvey D. Kitchell 
Spencer Mattison 
Allen K. Merrill 
James Moore 
Allen B. My res 
George W. Parker 
James PI. Phelps 
Darwin PI. Ranney 
Merrill Richardson 
R. D. C. Robbins 
Zalmon A. Storrs 
Samuel R. Thrall 
Norman N. Wood 
Steph. R.Wright 34 
honorary. 
Eben'r Burgess , d d 

A M 

Jedediah Bushnell 
George B. Manser 
Reuben Spaulding 
James Anderson 
Merrill Bates 
Charles Linsley 
Wm. S. Southworth 

Azel Spaulding 

1836. 

Samuel A. Benton 
Joshua D. Berry 
Aaron Ii. Bigelow 
John Blake 
Calvin P. Bliss 
Charles E. Bowen 
Nathan S, Boynton 
James D. Butler 
Calvin B. Cady 
John E. Claghorn 
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Louis Doolittle 
William D. Griswold 
Zebulon Jones 
Louis S. Lovell 
William S. Martin 
Merritt Mattison 
David Mower 
Josiah W. Peet 
Ashley Samson 
Calvin Sheldon 
Asael B. Watrous 
“George S. Swift 
“Samuel C. Swift 
Robert R. Wells 
John H. Whiteside 
Samuel M. Wood 25 

HONORARY. 

Alexis Ward, a m 
R. Davenport, a m 
1837. 

Chauncey Abbott 
John Adams 
Sheridan F. Bates 
Sylvanus Bates 
William Bates 
Elias B. Burton 
William J. Brown 
William H. Conkey 
Rufus C. Cushman 
Edson Forbes 
Joseph Huntington 
Henry Page 
John Ramsdell 
Amos J. Lamson 
Henry A. Sheldon 
George W. Strong 
Lucius A. Swift 
William Warner 
Leonard II. Wheeler 
William Wines 
JohnT. Wolcott 
Julius L. Wyman 22 

HONORARY. 

A. M. 

William C. Fowler 
Harvey F. Leavitt 



S. P. Giddings 
Storrs Hall 
John Hough, Jr 
Clark B. Hubbard 
Azariah Hyde 
Daniel Helsey 
Henry Kingsley 
John J. Latting* 
Nathaniel C. Locke 
Gad Lyman 
N. A. McMillau 
Jonathan F. Moore 
Sylvester L. Nevins 
F. W. Olmstead 
Rufus B. Olmstead 
James W. Ransom 
George F. Ruggles 
Jona. A. Shepard 
Samuel S. Sherman 
Horatio A. Smith 
John C. Smith 
Ebenezer H. Squier 
Enos Stevens 
Byron Sunderlin 
Jesse E. Tenney 
Edgar P. Wadhams 
George S. Walden 
John H. Weir 
John G. Wellington 
“Philander Wilder 
E. R. Wright 43 

HONORARY. 
George E. Pierce, D D 
Sol. Stoddard, a m 
Cyrus JV. Hodges , a m 
1839. 

Hiram Bingham 
Charles C. Bisbee 
John Bradshaw 
Gorham B. Clark 
D. S. F. Douglass 
Edwin Everest 
Bethel Farrand 
Melvill L. Gray 
.Zera Hamilton 
James Harran 



Edward S.Shumway 
Jamas H. Smith 
Calvin T. Solace 
Erastus C. Spooner 
Eliphalet Y. Swift 
George S. Swift 
Lathrop Taylor 
Norman H. Wright 
T. K Wright 37 

HONORARY. 

A. I-I. Everett, ub 
W m. Jackson, D D 
A M 

Alex’der C. Twining 
Charles B. Adams 
Augustus C. Hand 
John F. Stone 
Samuel Chipman 
1840. 

Julius A. Beckwith 
Samuel W. Cheney 
Henry B. Farrar 
Henry G. Foote 
Orson G. Foster 
Matthew D. Gordon 
Jeremiah Hatch 
Peter Henderson 
Henry N. Hudson 



Samuel M. Worcester 
Thomas Kidder 
Lorenzo Sheldon 
Joseph Perkins 
Alman L. Miner 
1838, 

Henry W. Allen 
Nathan Barton 
William F. Bascom 
“Osman R. Castle 
William F. Dibble 
James M. Douglass 
Edward E. Eastman 
Asa Farwell 
Alfred A. Finney 
Andrew S. Flower 
David Foote 
Stillman Foote 



David L. Hough 
William A. Howard 
Samuel Hurlbut 
W. L. James 
William F. Kent 
Daniel L. Kapen 
S. S. Lathrop 
Alexander McLean 
George A. Miller 
Anson II. Parmelee 
Kinne Prescott 
Joseph A. Ranney 
Timothy E. Ranney 
Werden Reynolds 
Moses Robinson 
Myron W. Safford 
John G. Saxe 
Luther II. Sheldon 



Edward W. Johnson 
Myron W. Johnson 
Adam Johnston 
Lysander Kelsey 
Edward P. King 
Alexander Miller 
Alfred Miller 
E. C. S Miller 
George Page 
Edward J. Phelps 
Ezra W. Sherman 
Royal G. Wilder 21 

HONORARY. 

T. P. Redfield, a m 
S. B. Colby, a M 
1841. 

Rollin D . II. Allen 
Lucas Dorland 
Darius M. Linsley 
Julian M. Loveland 
Adam K. Miller 6 

HONORARY. 

Thos. W. Jenkyn, D D 
a m 

Cyrus Prindle 
Vernon Wolcott 
Joshua B. Graves 
Charles Doolittle 



Whole number of Alumni, 

“ “ of Honorary graduates 223 

In addition to these, 254 recommended 
by the faculty of the Castleton Medical 
School, have received from this College 
the degree of M. D., but their names are 
given in the list of the alumni of the Cas- 
tleton School. 



Section V. 

Castleton Medical College. 

The first course of medical lectures 
given in Vermont was delivered in Cas- 
tleton, by Doctors Selah Gridley, Theo- 
dore Woodward and John L. Cazier, com- 
mencing in March, 1818. By an act of 
the general assembly of Vermont, October 
29, 1818, the charter of a medical school, 
to he called the Castleton Medical Academy, 
was granted to Selah Gridley, Theodore 
Woodward and their associates and suc- 
cessors. A faculty was organized, and 
the first course of lectures under the char- 
ter, commenced November 15, 1818. Oc- 
tober 27, 1819, it was “enacted byth» 
general assembly of the state of Vermont, 
that the president, with the consent of 
the professors of Castleton Medical Acad- 
emy, shall have power to give, and con- 
fer those honors and degrees, which are 
usually given in medical institutions, on 
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such students of said academy as they 
shall find worthy thereof.” By an act of 
November 7, 1892, the name of the insti- 
tution was altered to The Vermont Made- 
tny of Medicine , In 1820, a conventional 
connexion was formed between this insti- 
tution and Middlebury college, by which 
degrees of Doctor of Medicine were con- 
ferred on such students of the institution 
as were found worthy, either at the annual 
commencement of Middlebury college, or 
at the annual commencement in Castle- 
ton at the close of each lecture . term, 
which connexion ceased to exist in 1827. 

This institution owes its origin, and 
much of its prosperity in subsequent years, 
to the enterprise, resources and unwearied 
exertions of Doctors Gridley and Wood- 
ward. The amount of patronage received 
by this school and its successful opera- 
tion until 1838, are highly commendatory 
of the wisdom of its trustees and the abili- 
ty of its teachers. Until 1835, lectures 
were given in one annual lecture term of 
14 weeks ; during the years 1835, ’36 and 
’37, the lecture terms were semi-annual, 
the spring term commencing in March, 
and the fall term in August — each term 
being 14 weeks. Near the anticipated 
opening of the spring term of 1838, the 
severe indisposition of professor Wood- 
ward, which terminated his career of use- 
fulness, and the unexpected declination 
of two members of the faculty to engage 
in the organization of a rival school, and 
some other unpropitious events, served 
to interrupt and suspend the operations of 
the school during the two following years. 

In 1839, the Vermont Academy of 
Medicine was re-organized and anew” fac- 
ulty elected, and In March, 1840, the school 
was re-opened by an annual spring term 
of 14 weeks. After reverses so severe, it 
was not anticipated that confidence and 
patronage would at once be regained by 
the institution. The anticipations, how- 
ever, of its friends were more than real- 
ized, both in this and the succeeding ses- 
sion, and their efforts were unremitted to 
place the school on a permanent basis 
with advantages equal to any in the coun- 
try. During the year 1841, the lecture 
rooms were entirely remodeled, so as to 
combine the most perfect convenience, 
neatness and elegance. The material of 
the anatomical museum has recently been 
much increased by the accession of pro- 
fessor McClintock’s splendid preparations 
and paintings ; and a new room, 30 feet 
by 20, has been fitted up in a neat and 
commodious manner, for their reception 
and exhibition. There has also been ad- 
ded, in a separate apartment, cabinets of 
materia medica and mineralogy, 

Pt. ii. 21 



By an act of the general assembly, pass- 
ed October 22, 1841, tile name of the Ver- 
mont Academy of Medicine was altered to 
the Cast felon Medical College^ which was 
deemed more expressive of the character 
and chartered privileges of the school. 
The libraries of the resident faculty, which 
are accessible to pupils of the reading 
term and private lectures, render the pri v- 
ileges of reading as ample and valuable as 
can be enjoyed in any other institution in 
the country. The advantages of well con- 
ducted reading terms and private lectures, 
are regarded by the faculty of this school, 
as scarcely secondary to public lectures ; 
and. it is their design to approximate so 
far as practicable to the collegiate system 
of regular and frequent recitations and in- 
structions, and surveilance of the reading 
of medical students. The annual course 
of lectures in Castleton Medical College, 
commences on the second Tuesday of 
March and continues 14 weeks. The fee 
for admission to all the lectures is $55; 
the graduation fee is $16. The degree of 
Doctor of Medicine is conferred by the 
president, on such candidates as are ap- 
proved by the faculty, on the last day of 
the session, or at such other times as may 
be designated by a majority of the faculty. 

During the interval of the public lec- 
tures, instruction is given to students at 
the college by the resident members of 
the faculty, doctors McClintock, Perkins 
and Jamieson. This instruction consists 
of reading and recitation by classes, and 
a summer course of lectures, on the ana- 
tomical tissues and physiology; botany 
and indigenous materia medica, and chem- 
istry ; also, a fall or winter course on 
anatomy and operative surgery. It is 
especially the design of this institution to 
afford facilities and means so ample, for 
the acquirement of a thorough knowledge 
of anatomy, that country students shall 
not be compelled to resort to the cities, at 
an increased pecuniary expenditure, and 
the exposure of health and morals. 

CATALOGUE. 

CORPORATION, OFFICERS AND GRADUATES. 
Elected. Presidents. E 

1818*Selab Gridley, A. M. 1819 

1819 J. P. Batchelder, A.M.,M. D. 1820 

1820 Joseph A. Gallup, A.M., M.D. 1823 

1824 William Tulley, A. M., M. D. 1839 
1839 Horace Green, M. D. 1841 

1841 James McClintock, M. D. 

Corporation. 

1818 *Selah Gridley, A. M. 1825 

1818 *Theo. Woodward, M. D. 1840 

1818 T. P. Matthews, A. M. 1820 

1819 *Hon. C. Langdon, A. M. 1830 
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1819 Rev. Elihu Smith, A. M. 1831 
1819 “Leonard E. Lathrop, A. B. 1829 
1819 *John Meacham, Esq. 1839 

1819 John Goodwin, Esq. 1825 

1819 James Adams, Esq. 

1819 Hon. Zimri Howe, A.M. 



1819 J. P. Batchelder, A. M., M. D. 1822 



1820 J. A. Gallup, A. M., M. D. 1824 

1820 Amos Eaton, A. M. 1822 

1822 Jonathan Allen, M. D. 1822 

1823 William Anderson, M. D. 1824 

1823 Rev. Ethan Smith, 1827 

1823 Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. 1835 

1823 Hon. C. K. Williams, A.M. 1830 

1825 Henry Howe, A. M. 1827 

1827 Wm. Tully,A. M., M. D, 1839 

1828 Benj. F. Langdon, A. M. 

1828 Joseph Perkins, M. D. 

1830 *Selah H. Merrill, A. M, 1839 
1830 *Samuel Moulton, Esq. 1838 

1830 Ezekiel Buel, Esq. 1838 

1830 *Orlando Nelson Dana, Esq. 1840 



1839 Jonathan D. Woodward, M.D. 

1839 Chester Spencer, Esq. 

1839 Aruna W. Hyde, Esq. 

1839 M. G. Langdon, Esq. 

1939 Oliver R. Harris, Esq. 

1839 Timothy W. Rice, Esq. 

Sipmsfnv'i p c 

1818 Thomas P. Matthews, A.M. 1819 

1819 *Theo. Woodward, M. D. 

1821 Hon. Zimri Howe, A. M. 

1834 Selah H. Merrill, A. M. 

1839 *Orlando N. Dana, Esq. 

1840 Timothy W. Rice, Esq. 

1841 Israel Davey, Esq. 

Treasurers. 

1818 Noah Hoit, 

1819 *Theo. Woodward, M. D. 

1821 John Goodwin, Esq. 

1825 B. F. Langdon, 

1839 Isaac T. Wright, Esq. 

Professors. 

1818 *Selah Gridley, A. M., 

Then, and Prac. of Medicine 

and Materia Medica, 1820 
1818 "Theo. Woodward, M.D., 

Surgery and Obstetrics, 1839 
1818 J. Leconte Cazier, A. M., 

Chem., Anat. and Physiology , 1819 

1818 Thos. P. Matthews, A. M., 

Chem., Anat. and Physiology, 1820 

1819 John P. Batchelder, M. D., 

Anatomy and Physiology , 1822 

1820 Selah Gtidley, A. M., 

Clin. Prac. and Med. Juris., 1824 
1820 Thos. P. Matthews, A. M., 

Chemistry, 1821 
1820 Amos Eaton, A. M., 

Botany , Chem. and Mat. Phil., 1826 
1820 Joseph A. Gallup, M. D., 

Theory and Practie # and 

Materia Mc'dica, 1823 



1821 

1834 

1839 

1840 

1841 



1819 

1821 

1825 

1839 



1822 William Anderson, M. D., 

Anatomy and Physiology , 1824 
1822 Jonathan Allen, M. D., 

Mat. Medica and Pharmacy , 1829 

1824 William Tully, M. D., 

Theory and Practice and 

Medical Jurisprudence, 1839 

1825 Alden March, M. D., 

Anatomy and Physiology, 1835 

1826 Lewis C. Beck, M. D., 

Botany and Chemistry, 1832 
1826 Amos Eaton, A. M., 

Natural Philosophy, 1828 
1828 Solomon Foot, A. M., 

Natural Philosophy, 1835 
1833 John D’ Wolfe, A . M., 

Chemistry and Nat. History, 1839 
1835 James H. Armsby, M. D., 

Anatomy and Physiology, 1839 
1839 Horace Green, M. D., 

Theory and Prac. of Physic, 1841 
1839 Joseph Perkins, M. D., 

Mat. Medica and Obstetrics. 

1839 James Hadley, M. D., 

Chemistry and Pharmacy, 1841 
1839 Robert Nelson, M. D., 

Anatomy and Physiology , 1840 
1839 James Bryan, M. D., 

Surgery and Med. Juris., 1841 
1841 James McClintock, M. D., 
General , Special and 

Surgical Anatomy. 
1841 Frank H. Hamilton, M. D., 

Prin. and Prac. of Surgery. 
1841 C. L. Mitchell, M. D. 

Physiology, Gen. Pathology 
and Operative Obstetrics. 
1841 David M. Reese, M.D., 

77feo. and Prac. of Medicine. 
1841 Wm. C. Wallace, M. D., 

Ophthalmic Anat. a,nd Surgery. 
1841 William Mather, M. D., 

Chemistry and Pharmacy. 
1841 William P. Russell, 

Medical Jurisprudence. 
Registrars of the Faculty. 

1823 *Theo. Woodward, M. D. 1839 
1839 Joseph Perkins, M. D. 

Graduates. 



1819- ’20. 

Dan Pond 

Franklin Shaw. 2 

1820- ’21. 
Leonard Chase 
*Nathan Farnsworth 
Horace Parker 
Joseph Perkins 
Alva Southard 
Edward Tudor. 6 

1821-22. 
Franklin Bradley 
*Luther Deming 
Benjamin Dewey 



Joel Fairchild 
Greenleaf Fifield 
Frederick Ford 
Moore Hoit 
“Charles Luce 
Zina Pitcher 
Joel Rice 
John Smith 
Jedediah Smith 
Dan’l Sturtevant. 13 
honorary. 
Moses Hale. 

1822— ’23. 

Calvin Brown 
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Simeon Cook 
John Currie 
Arte mas Doane 
"George Ellis 
Jesse Everett 
James Forsythe 
Dana Hyde 
Paul Moore 
Eliakim Paul 
Moses Porter 
Truman Shaw 
Socrates Smith 
Horace Shumway 
Dan C. Stone 
Carter D. Stone 
Sewell Walker. 17 

HONORARY. 

William Anderson 
"Ebn’r Huntington. 

1823- 24. 
Benjamin Bailey 
Isaac Bailey 
Bushnell Carey 
Albert Clarke 
"Asa Cogswell 
Cephas Dunning 
Stephen Farrington 
John Geraedet 
Isaac Garrison 
George Graves 
"Almon Green 
Hinman Griswold 
Nathaniel Hall 
Chester Johnson 
Roswell Kinney 
"Edward Lewis 
Alvan McAllister 
Wm. McLeod 
Hiram Paddock 
Benjamin Palmer 
John Pettes 
Frederick Scofield 
David Shepard 
Lemuel Sherwood 
Albert Smith 
William Snow 
"Stilman Spaulding 
Heman Tucker 
George Tuttle 
Peter Van Keuren 
Jacob Van Sycklin 
Thomas Weatherell 
Hezekiah Wells 

J. D. Woodward. 34 

HONORARY. 
Samuel Plead 
Edward Lamb 
James Spaulding 
J. Van Rensselaer. 

1824- ’25. 
Jonathan Abbott 
Thomas Baldwin 
Asahel Beach 
William Bell 



Franklin Branch 
Alanson Burroughs 
Charles Burrows 
Davis Carpenter 
Silas Clarke 
Peter Ferris 
Moses Ludwig 
Nathaniel Manning 
John McClary 
Angus McDearmid 
James McKee 
Jean B. Meilleur 
Oliver B. Norton 
Stephen Ostrander 
John Phelps 
Gustavus Pope 
Harold Pope 
Henry Proctor 
Thos. Gildersleeve 
*Ralph Gowdy 
Horace Green 
Lowell Guernsey 
Henry Plaile 
Moses Hart 
John Hastings 
Isaac Ives 
Judah C. Landon 
Ebenezer Lindsey 
Abram Lowell 
Lorenzo Sheldon 
Socrates Sherman 
Whipple Spooner 
Robert Stevenson 
Joseph Sutphen 
*Jobn Webb 
Roswell Webb 
Hosea Wheeler 
Charles White 
Thos. Wilkinson 
Gaius Wood. 44 

HONORARY. 

William Bass 
Adin Kendrick 

* David Palmer 
Paul Wheeler. 

1825-’26. 

Amos Allen 
Wm. Backus 
Russel Bailey 
Augustus Bigel«w 
Elliot Brown 
Harvey Carpenter 
Jervis Carey 
Larkin B. Cole 
Stephen Collins 
Abner Dayton 
*John French 
Nathan Gale 
Thomas Ingalls 
David Joyslin 
Ariel Kendrick 
Samuel Kimball 

* Calvin Lewis 
Martin Mason 



G. M. Millspaugh 
John Merrill 
Benjamin Morgan 
Samuel Nichols 
Nelson Peek 
Amos Pollard 
Fletcher Ransom 
*Eli Reed 
Joseph Richards 
Alonzo Rockwell 
Leonard Root 
Martin Root 
John Rowan 
Warren Sargent 
David Smiley 
Edward Smith 
Dudley Waller 
L. G. Whiting. 36 

HONORARY. 

Locke Chandler 
Johh Dickerson 
Petei* Millspaugh 
James Porter. 

1826- ’27. 

George Armington 
Ira Bachus 
Ira Barton 
Hiram Brown 
Reuben Chapman 
Jonathan Colvin 
Daniel Corliss 
Alexander Cowles 
Eber Crandall 
John W. Crane 
Samuel Fifield 
Charles Gidney 
Joshua Hall 
Abijah Howard 
Nathan Judson 
Lester Kingsley 
Ezra Loomis 
Ezra Mulford 
Thomas J. Noyes 
Fletcher Ransom 
Alvah Randall 
Maro M’L. Reed 
Cyrenus Thompson 
Luther Tracy 
Benj. Van Zandt 
Harvey Vinton 
*S. Whiting. 27 

HONORARY. 

John L. Chandler 
Waitstill Ranney. 

1827- ’28. 

John V. W. Abbott 
George Allen 
Job Boggs 
K Jeremiah Burge 
Alvah Carpenter 
Abijah Case 
Jonathan Chandler 
Benj. F. Cornell 
Ira Dimick 



John Drake 
Atherton Flail 
Caleb Hill 
James Hough 
Henry Laughlin 
David McCIuer 
James H. Morton 
David Parker 
Chester Perkins 
Alvah Paul 
Seth S. Ransom 
Wareham Root 
Asa Snell 

Erasmus D. Warner 
Nathaniel White 
M. W. Woodward 
Dan Wright. 26 

HONORARY. 
James Carter 
Frederick Flail 
Jonathan Mosher. 

1 828-’ 29. 
James Allen 
B F. Bos worth 
Edward Brace 
Isaac Branch 
James C. Brown 
John F. Burdick 
Nathan Collins 
Robert B. Cram 
Charles Chandler 
Horace Eaton 
"Ira M. Fraser 
Amos A. Frisbie 
Zophar W. Furbur 
Flarmon Hurl hurt 
Henry Kilburn 
Algernon S. Lewis 
Franklin Moulton 
Horace Seaman 
Hiram Sheldon 
Guy B. Shepard 
John Steele 
Jefferson Stone 
John N. Sumner 
Lemuel W. Weeks 
F. Wheelock. 25 

HONORARY. 

William Bigelow 
Caleb Burge 
Elial Foote. 

1829. 

Peleg C. Barlow 
Savillion Belknap 
James D. .Button 
Charles Clark 
John Collins 
Asa Fitch 
Henry K. Foote 
Jonathan Foote 
John Gilbert 
Ira Hatch 
James Heath 
Wm. A. Hitchcock 
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Asahel Houghton 
Robert Kelsey 
Isaac Monroe 
James F. Mazuzan 
Amos Nickerson 
George Peets 
T. F. Parker 
Alex. Steele 
Cyrus Sayles 
James M. Willson 
David Wilson 
Albert Wright 24 

HONORARY. 
Chichester Brown 
John Fox 
Henry Green 
Samuel McClellan. 

1830. 

Dudley Bebee 
Erskine G. Clark 
Charles V. Dyer 
*0. H. Douglass 
William C. Fox 
Sidney S. Gibbs 
Thomas D. Lee 
Jonas C. Maine 
Harvey Marvin 
Wesley C. Norwood 
Marcus O. Porter 
Julius Roberts 
Elisha H. Rockwood 
Charles Smith 
Lucius Smith 
Kirtland T. Warner 
Benadan Kasson. 17 

HONORARY. 

Stephen Brownson 
Cornelius Holmes 
James Post 
Robert S afford!. 

1831. 

James B. Ashley 
Smith A. Boughton 
James R. Blanchard 
Asa Clemans 
Wra. U. Edgerton 
J. McComb Foster 
Royal Gurley 
Theodore Lewis 
Edward J. Moore 
Abiathar Pollard 
Erasmus D. Post 
Wm. P. Proudfit 
John P. Robinson 
Alex. J. Spencer 
Abram D. Smith 
Simeon P. Smith 
Harvey Smith 
Lyman Thompson 
J . W . Chamberlin . 19 

HONORARY. 

Theodore May 
Edwin L. Miner 
Henry Sargeant 



Cornelius Van Dyke 

1832. 

Chauncey Black 
G. W. Blake 
Herrick Bromley 
Chauncey Brush 
Salmon Brush 
Augustus Case 
Phineas Kenyon 
Orimel Martin 
Cornelius Orms 
John PI. Philip 
Matthews Ransom 
L uman Tenny 
Spencer Ward 
Dexter Fox 
Samuel Hopkins 
Lorenzo Hubbard 
Adams Weston 
Joshua Kendall 
Dayton Spencer. 19 

HONORARY. 

Virgil M. Dow 
William Richards 
Baltus Van Kluck. 

1833. 

Jabez Allen 
Vine A. Allen 
James H. Armsby 
Ezra F. Barker 
Joseph Bates 
Lemuel W. Briggs 
Martin PI. Cowles 
Volney Danforth 
Daniel .Durgan 
Harvey G. Ford 
John Gazley 
Thos. B. Glysson 
William Gorham 
Daniel Gould 
John Gurley 

E. W. Howard 
John L. Near 
Wesley Newcomb 
Thomas Richards 
Calvin Spencer 
A. Stoutenburgh 
Lyman Tenny 
Dean Towne 
John Wallace < 

Wm. C. Warner 
Linus S. Wells 
David Wheeler 
Elisha Williams 
Amos A. Witherell 
William Wright 
David R. Burrus 
Thomas Connally.32 

HONORARY. 

Alexander Arnold 
Lemuel Wells. 

1834. 

George L. Adams 
James H. Barnes 



Henry S. Brown 
Joseph R. Brown 
George Cook 
John Cook 
Ely Cook 
W. Cochran 
Luther P. Cowles 
David Crary 
Ira Dales 
Plenry Dewey 
Stephen Forman 
Samuel H. Graves 
George C. Howard 
Carlton E. Miles 
Lorenzo L. Patrick 
Zoroaster Paul 
Hiram S. Potter 
Abraham Sagar 
Nehemiah C. Sibley 
Joseph D. Stewart 
Daniel Ward 
Ezekiel Y. Watson 
Plenry M. Witherill 
Andrew Wolf 
James R. Wood 
John C. Fuller 28 

HONORARY. 

William Aiken 
Benj. Friedenburgh 
Richard Sill. 

1835. 

Spring Term. 
David V. Ackerman 
Elmer Beecher 
James Berry 
Samuel C. Brown 
Thompson Burton 
Samuel Clark 
James S. Ewing 
J. B. F. Fuller 
Elbridge G. Gale 
Matthew Gill 
David C. Goodale 
Lorenzo James 
Benj. D. Knapp 
Samuel Lacy 
Cyrus V. N. Lent 
Galen J. Locke 
Abel Lyon 
David H. Meacham 
Oliver D. Osgood 
Charles H. Payn 
John L. Perry 
Simon G. Place 
Robert B. Porter 
Pieman Shaw 
John W. Titus 25 

HONORARY. 

Charles Backus 

Fall Term. 
Alexander Abbott 
George W. Blair 
James W. Bracket 
W. C. Collins 



Jonathan Dodge 
W. C. Farrington 
Benj. Globe nsky 
Anson Goodspeed 
Daniel Henn 
W. H. E. Hook 
Ebenezer Howell 
Curtis Lowry 
Seneca E. Park 
James Rowland 
Eli Saunders 
Azariah B. Shipman 
Richard Sill 
James H. Thompson 
Ambrose E. Todd 
Jean M. F. Trudeau 
Eleazer B. Wood. 21 

HONORARY. 

Hiram S. Newman 
Plarmon Tucker 
Joseph Henry 
1836. 

Spring Term. 
Charles C. Bemart 
Reuben Blawis 
Sylvester Cartier 
Jesse A. Crowley 
John P. Cruger 
David M. Dake 
Harvy F. Deming 
Henry A. Guavin 
Milton W. Gray 
Sylvanus IPuntoon 
Smith lnglehast 
John Mack 
Orville Reynolds 
John F. Taylor * 
Oscar F. Thomas 
Socrates PI. Tryon 
Abram Van Woert 
Charles C. Wallin 
Charles Wood 
Ed. M. Wheeler 20 

HONORARY. : 

John P. Higginq 
Henry Ben ham 
James Wade 

Fall Term . 

John Babcock 
Erasmus D. Baker 
James Brown 
C. B. Chapman 
Charles Dorion 
Wm. B. Donegani 
William Dorr 
John Ferguson 
A. A. Gardner 
Andrew C. Getty 
II. E. W. B. Plall 
Alonzo Plarlow 
Geo. F. X. IIolmeB 
James Mason 
Zenas McKai n 
Robert McKenzie 
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John S. Miller 
Samuel Potter 
Isaac S. Stackpole 
Benjamin Weeks 
Bennet Wing’ 

Samuel S. Wright 
Calvin S. Wells. 23 

HONORARY. 

Joseph Braman 
Solomon Dean 
William Noble 
William Perrine 
Mather Williams 
1837. 

Spring Term. 

E. A. Anderson 
Edward S. Beileau 
Israel M. Brown 
John Branch, jun. 

Henry Cartier 
Lucian P. Cheney 
A. P. L. Consigny 
Ira De La Mater 
Jean B. Desrosiers 
George W. Fish 
George S. Gale 
John R. Goodrich 
W. Halsey, jun. 

Hosea A. Hamilton 
Thomas M. Hayes 

N. M. Herrington 
William Holmes 

O. A. Hollenbeck 
Egbert Jamieson 
Myron Knowlton 
Van Buren Lockrow 
Joseph Lusingan 
Henry Miller 
Joseph N. Northrop 
Jacob H. Norwood 
Henry P. Pulling 
Fred. A. Putnam 
Lewis Reynolds 
Russell Tiffany 
Lucius A. Thoma3 
U. H. Wheeler 
Joseph Whelpley 
S. G. Stickney. 33 

HONORARY. 

Abraham Pulling. 

Fail Term. 

Timothy Amiot 

Whole number of Alumni, 531 

“ M of Honorary graduates, 63 



Fred. R. Bailey 
John C. Benham 
Ephraim Brewster 
D. C. Chamberlain 
James Christie 

I. Des Reviores 
Nahum P. Monroe 
Stephen G. Talmage 
Louis H. Ferland 
Robert Frasier 
Alpheus Goodman 
Charles F. Goss 
Joseph N. Gouin 
Edward Grew 
Henry R. Hamilton 
John B. Holmes 
Ezekiel M. Wade 
David D. Wilcox 
DeW.C. Willoughby 
G-eo. H. Young. 21 

HONORARY. 

Eli Bois 

John De Wolf, jun. 

1840. 

Elon G. Carpenter 
Theodore Gay 
Robert Hathaway 
James Sandford 
Fred. P. Wheeler 
John A. Yates. 6 

HONORARY. 

Moses Cobb 
Chas. W. Horton. 

1841. 

Henry Baxter 
Davis L. Carroll 
Solomon Deck 
James Ferguson 
Backus H. Haynes 
John M. Johnstone 
Hiram Monroe 

J. N. Northrop 
Edwin H. Sprague 
C. A. L. Sprague 
J. Tunnicliff, jun. 

T. G. Walker 
Wm. S. Way. 13 

HONORARY. 

Wrn.C. Wallace 
John Salter 
Nelson Monroe. 



Section VI. 

Vermont Medical College. 

This institution owes its origin to the 
labors and efforts of Dr. Joseph A. Gal- 



lup. Soon after the dissolution of his 
connection with the Vermont Academy 
of Medicine at Castleton, he commenced 
preparations for opening a medical school 
at Woodstock. A suitable building' hav- 
ing been prepared, lectures Were com- 
menced, and the first course given in the 
autumn of 1827. The institution re- 
ceived the name of the “ Clinical School 
of Medicine,” and the students for several 
years received their degrees from Water- 
ville College, in the state of Maine. In 
1830 a collection was formed between 
this institution and Middlebury College, 
in consequence of which the President of 
that College attended the anniversaries 
of the school at Woodstock, and conferred 
degrees upon such students as were rec- 
ommended for that purpose by the medi- 
cal faculty. This arrangement continued 
till 1836. 

In October, 1835, an act of incorpora- 
tion was obtained from the legislature of 
the state, and the institution took the 
name of the Vermont Medical College . 
By this act it was constituted an indepen- 
dent medical school, and was placed un- 
fler the direction of a board of trustees, 
with power “ to give and confer all such 
medical degrees, honors, diplomas, or li- 
censes as are usually given or conferred 
in colleges or medical institutions.” The 
same act also provided for the annual ap 
pointment of a board of examiners by the 
judges of the supreme court. 

The annual lecture term in the Ver- 
mont Medical College at Woodstock, com- 
mences on the second Thursday in March, 
and continues 13 weeks. Examinations 
are held at the close of the lecture term, 
in the presence of the trustees, faculty 
and board of examiners, and degrees are 
conferred upon such as are entitled to re- 
ceive them. Fee for the course of lec- 
tures $50 ; fee for those, who have at- 
tended two full courses at a regularly es- 
tablished medical school, or schools, $10 ; 
graduation fee $18. In the recess of the 
lectures, there is a reading term, in which 
instruction is given to resident students 
in connection with daily recitations. The 
reading term is conducted by Dr. Palmer, 
and the fee is $10 per quarter. 

Previous to its incorporation, the medi- 
cal school at Woodstock was controlled 
principally by its founder, Dr. Gallup, 
who procured the assistance of such lec- 
turers as were deemed necessary. Since 
that period, the affairs of the institution 
have been managed by a board of trustees, 
a list of whom, together with the officers 
and medical faculty since its incorpora- 
tion, and all the graduates from the be- 
ginning, is contained in the following 
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CATALOGUE. 

Trustees, Officers, and Graduates. 
Elected. Presidents. Exit. 

1836 Henry H. Childs, M. D. 1839 
1839 “David Palmer, M. D; 1840 
1841 Henry H. Childs, M. D. 

Trustees. 

1835 *David Palmer, M. D. 1840 
1835 Henry H. Childs, M. D. 

1835 Willard Parker, M. D. 

1835 Rev. B. C. C. Parker 

1835 John A. Pratt, Esq. 

1836 Norman Williams, A. M. 

1837 Robert Watts, Jr., M. D. 

1839 Gilman Kimball, M. D. 

1841 Hon. Jacob Collamer, A. M. 

Vice President. 

1836 Rev. B. C. C. Parker 

Secretary. 

1836 Norman Williams, A. M. 
Treasurer. 

1839 John A. Pratt, Esq. 

Faculty of Medicine. 

1836 Henry H. Childs, M. D., 

Theory and Practice of Medicine, 

1836 David Palmer, M. D., 

Chemistry and Materia Medica, 1840 
1836 Willard Parker, M. D., 

Anatomy and Physiology . 

1836 R. Watts, Jr ,M.D. Anatomy, 1841 
1836 Jacob Collamer, A. M., 

Medical Jurisprudence. 

1838 Gilman Kimball, M. D., 

Surgery, 1840 

1840 Phinehas Spalding, M. D., 

Surgery. 

1840 Benjamin R. Palmer, M. D., 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy, 1841 

1841 Robert Watts, Jr.,M. D., 
Principles andPrac. of Surgery. 

1841 Alonzo Clark, M. D., 

Chemistry and Materia Medica. 

1841 Benjamin R. Palmer, M. D., 
Anatomy and Physiology. 
Graduates. 



1830. 

Calvin Allen 
Leonard Barton 
John F. Carpenter 
Willard P. Gibson 
Abraham Harding 
Isaac Minard 
Stillman Ralph 
Jacob Rice 
Oliver Russ 
Nathan H. Thomas 
ErasmusWinslow 11 

HONORARY. 

Joseph A. Denison. 

1831. 

Orson M. Allaben 



Horace Austin 
Volney Church 
Jonathan C. Hall 
F. L. Kidder 
Willard Kelsey 
Job G. Littlefield 
J. F. Miller 
Dalson Morton 
Ludovici Patch 
Royal Sharp 
Guy Staughton 
Aaron Sumner 
William F. Tilton 
B. O. Tyler 
W. A. Watkins. 16 



HONORARY. 
Daniel Huntington 
John Cleveland. 

1832. 

William R. Adams 
Joel Anger 
Edward Barton 
J. M. G. Blodget 

I. D. Carpenter 
Seneca Carter 
Ira Clement 
Oliver J. Corbin 
Hiram Crandall 
Sanford Emery 
Phineas Fletcher 
Charles Hoit 

A. H. Jaquith 
W. B. Lincoln 
William M. Lyman 
T. B. Marston 
Horace May 

J. H. Morse 
John Mosher 
John Paul 
Hiram Perkins 
Thaddeus Phelps 
James B. Porter 
Horace Powers 
Charles S. Sterling 
Hermon H. Smith 
Oliver E. Strong 
David Whitney. 28 

HONORARY. 

Peter Renton 

1833. 

William C. Anthony 
P. D. Bradford 
Alfred Gale 
Lewis F. Gallup 
Erasmus Hamilton 
Albert Kendrick 
William Kilburn 
Ira A. Knapp 
*A. F. Leffingwell 
John E. May 
Hiram Morgan 
Isaiah Morgan 
Mordecai Morton 
John Robinson 
Washing. Rossman 
Joseph Tefft 
Joel Vaile 
Charles S. Ward 
Seth E. Winslow. 19 

1834. 

Luther H. Barber 
William H. Bissac 
Nelson Coburn 
“Richard H. Colfax 
Harvey Everett 
Allen C. Fay 
John Meigs 
Nathaniel Mitchell 
Benjamin R. Palmer 



*Darwin C. Perry 
Lemuel Richmond 
William B. Shaw 
Benjamin Stout 
William H. Taylor 
James M. Tefft 
E. Austin Webb . 

J. M. Woodworth. 17 

HONORARY. 

Isaac Southworth. 

1835. 

Sanford Atherton 
Thomas W. Bailey 
Clark Blaisdell 
Israel E. Carter 
“William O. Caryl 

C. C. Chaffee 
Seth L. Childs 
Salmon H. Morill 
David S. Morse 
Thomas S. Moxley 
Charles Perry 
Anson L. Pettee 
Dewey H. Robinson 
William B. Small 
Alanson Stockwell 
Duncan Wilson. 16 

1836. * 

W. O, Chamberlain 
Henry A. Childs 
Josiah Fleeman 
William E. Ide 
Josiah Miles 
James Mason 
Isaac D. Proctor 
H. H. Robinson 
John O. Wadq, 
Jacob A. Wood 
E. D. Worcester. 11 

1837. 

David W. Bailey 
Daniel A. Belknap 
Rial Blanchard 
George W. Bliss 
A. S. Carpenter 
John F. Dagget 
Charles Doron 
Thomas Gordon 
John L. Kellogg 
William M. Ladd 

D. L. Lyman 
Harrison Macintosh 
Elias L. Munger 
W. C. Pierce 

K. D. Webster 
AsahelH. Wildes. 16 

1838. 
Richard F. Adams 
Julius S. Barstow 
Solomon Blood 
Benoni Cutler 
Amos Eastman 
Asa P. Hammond 
George Hastings 
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William B. Hatch 
Cassander F. Ide 
George F. Ingalls 
Sylvester Mason 
Peter S. Smith 
S. Horace Smith 
Sam’l W. Thayer, Jr 
Magloire Turcot 
Henry L. Watson 
Waldo C. Williams 
J. W. Woodburn. 18 

HONORARY. 

Theophilus Clark 
William Bridgman 
George W. Darling 

1839. 

Josiah P. Barber 
James C. Briggs 
Milo L. Burnham 
W. W. Carpenter 
John M. Currier 
William O. Fisk 
James Fulton 
Charles B. Holbrook 
Joseph Knowles 
John W. Miles 
Lewis Morrill 
James R. Morse 
Joseph B. Murray 
Cyrus Porter 
Edward Vail. 15 

HONORARY. 

Ptolemy Edson 
Timothy J. Gridley 
Otis Jenks 
Joseph Morrin 

1840. 

John W. Barney 
Asa Bigelow 
John C. Bolles 
Josiah H. Grenell 
Benjamin F. Grosh 



Alfred Guillou 
Nathan B. Chase 
Lewis Clarke 
John A. Cummings 
Plorace Douglass 
Adolphe Dugas 
Rollin Eaton 
Erastus N. Foot© 
Lenora Foster 
Daniel J. Hoyt 
Isaac B. Marshall 
Lawton C. Slye 
James M. Stickney 
PI ugh Tagert 
M. G. J. Tukesbury 
Charles M. Tuttle 
Wm. W. Van Buren 
Jos. E. Warren. 23 

HONORARY. 

Samuel S. Butler 
Caleb N. Butler 
Gilman Kimball 
Samuel St. John 
1841. 

Abiathar W. Annis 
J. C. Butler 
Lathrop R. Charter 
Chas. D. Cleveland 
Daniel A. Dorman 
Jacob G. Elliot 
Leland J. Graves 
Ch’ncey B. Goodrich 
Sylvanus H. Haynes 
George A. Hinman 
Osman L. Pluntley 
John Ives 

Joseph D. Mansfield 
James M. Nye 
Joseph H. Streeter 
Isaac Tabor, Jr. 
Orville Terry 17 



Whole number of Alumni, 207 

M of Honorary graduates 16 



Section VII. 

Medical Societies. 

The first incorporated medical society 
in Vermont was organized on the 19th of 
August, 1784, and consisted of most of 
the physicians residing in the counties of 
Bennington and Rutland. The act of in- 
corporation was dated October 25, 1784, 
and its corporate name, “ The First Med- 
ical Society in Vermont.” The next 
medical society was formed in Windham 
county, in 1794, and incorporated on the 
21st of October of that year, by the name 
of “ The Second Medical Society in Ver- 
mont.” On the 6th of February, 1804, 



another society was incorporated, in the 
county of Franklin, denominated “ The 
Third Medical Society in Vermont,” and 
on the 27th of October, 1812, a county 
medical society was incorporated in the 
county of Windsor ; but no state society 
was formed till the year 1813. 

On the 6th of November of this year, 
an act was passed, declared, in its pre- 
amble, to be for “ the improvement of the 
theory and practice of the different branch- 
es of the healing art.” This act author- 
ized the physicians in the several counties' 
to form themselves into county societies, 
conferring upon them, when thus formed, 
corporate powers. It also established a 
general society, to be composed of three 
members from each county society to be 
chosen by ballot, and declared these, 
when duly organized by the choice of a 
president and other officers, to be a cor- 
porate body, by the name of “ The Ver- 
mont Medical Society .” 

Under the provisions of this act, which 
subsequently experienced some modifica- 
tion, several county societies and a state 
society were organized. These societies 
were sustained, for several years, with 
considerable spirit and ability, and exert- 
ed a favorable influence throughout the 
state, in correcting the evils and eleva- 
ting the practice and standard of the med- 
ical profession. But at length the atten- 
tion of many of the leading physicians in 
this state was diverted from the interests 
of the medical societies to the establish- 
ment of schools for medical lectures, in 
consequence of which the societies lan- 
guished ; and, for several years previous 
to 1841, the state medical society hardly 
had a name to live. 

This state of things was deeply lament- 
ed by many of our first medical men, and 
through | their exertions during the early 
part of this year, the attention of the med- 
ical faculty was pretty extensively awa- 
kened to the subject of resuscitating the 
Vermont Medical Society; in conse- 
quence of which, on the 15th of October, 
1841, the day of the annual meeting 
of the society, members from different 
parts of the state assembled at the state 
house in Montpelier, and, after partially 
remodeling their constitution, and giving 
to the society a more efficient organiza- 
tion, elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: John Burnell, President; 
James Spalding, Vice President ; Z. P. 
Burnham, Recording Secretary; Joseph 
Perkins, Corresponding Secretary ; Wal- 
ter Burnham, Treasurer ; Edward Lamb, 
John Fox, H. H. Miles, Seth Cole, Chas. 

Hall, Redfield, E. Alexander, J. 

A. Allen, Frederick Story, Melvin Barnes, 
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W. R. Ranney, James Tinker, Noadiah 
Swift, Curators; and one or more Coun- 
cillors in each county. A Hoard of Ex- 
aminers was also appointed. The annual 
meeting of tile society is to be hereafter 
held at the state house’, in Montpelier, on 
the Wednesday mixl following the 



Thursday in October, i 



the n 



ruing 



10 o 



:lock . 




Section VIII. 

•Burr Seminary. 

This institution is in Manchester, and 



ncorpornled October .28, IS20. 
owes its existence to the munificence of 
Joseph Burr, Esq., who resided many 
years at Manchester, and, by patient in- 
dustry and an upright course of business, 
accumulated property estimated, at the 
time of his death, which took place April 
14, 1828, to amount to $150,000. A large 
portion of this property was distributed 
by will to public institutions. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the principal lei 
Am. Board of Foreign Missions, $17,000 
“ Horne Missionary Society, 10,000 
“ Tract Society, 10,000 

“ Colonization Society, 7,00(1 

“ Bible Society, 15,000 

Vt Domestic Missionary Society, 5,000 
Manchester Congregational Soc., 5,000 
“ Literary Seminary, 10,000 
Middlehury College, 12,000 

Williams College, 1,000 

Dartmouth College, 1,000 

N. W. branch of Am. Ednca. Soo., 3,000 



mgs should be erected, nppnrutui 
other things provided for the furthoi 
and accomplishment of the object, 
expense of which should he lit least equal 
to the further sum of $1 0,000.” ? T . 

A board of fifteen trustee® was ('slob, 
lishcd by the act of inconro rijffl W They 
held thmr first meeting Dee. 16, 1820, 
and proceeded with energy to carry out 
the benevolent intentions 'of Mr. Burr. 
On the 15th of May, 1833, the necessary 
accommodations having been proviM? 1 
the school was opened with appropriate 
public exercises in the chapel of the insti- 
tution. Addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. John 1‘roudfit, D. 1)., president of 
the board of trustees, and by the (W. 
Lyman Coleman, who bad been appoint- 
ed principal. With the latter was iiaso- 
mated John Aiken, F.sq., in the immodi- 
ate management of the school, and under 
their direction it soon assumed a high 
place among the literary institutions uf 
New England. Tho number of students, 
the first term amounted to 14C, of whom 
large proportion were profesSOK®' rcli- 
ion, and had in view tho preparation for 
io gospel ministry. In consequence of 
the endowment by Mr. Burr, the tuition 
of those students, whose eirr.iimstimwi, 
require it, may he remitted to the number 
of 3(1. The self-supporting system was 
adopted in the beginning, with a manual 
labor department f but it proved here, as 
it has almost every where -felire, unsuc- 
cessful, and was soon abandoned,., Tho 
present instructors of the seminary are, 
the Rev. Joseph D. Wickham, A. MvH 
PincipiU; William A. Burnham,.. 



Pricipul of the English Department, and 
S. J. M. Merwin, A. B., Classical 



The $10,000, mentioned above, for a 
literary seminary at Manchester, laid the 
foundation of the Burr Seminary. The 
condition of the above grant was that 
within the period of five years from the 
decease of the legator, “snitable build- 



Bimrd is furnished by. tin- steward 
at cost, varying with the price of provis- 
ions, but averaging about $1 ,50 pwMpfl 
Tuition, to those who are not beneliciv 
ries, from $3 to $5 a quarter. The build- 
ing is of stone, .102 feet long and four 
Stories high including the basement. Th 
the building is attached a kitchen and 
wood house 70 feet long, and about 30 
cores of land, wilh a valuable house for 
the Principal. Its situation among tho 
Green Mountains is pleasant, retired and 
healthful, and where there are few temp- 
tations to extravagance and vice. ’-*■ 



Section IX. 

Norwich University jt§ 

In 1820, an institution was established 
I Norwich, in this stale, under the name 
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of the American Literary, Scientific & Mil- 
itary Aoademyi and a commodious build- 
ing was erected for its accommodation. It 
was placed under tlie superintendence of 
Capt. Alden Partridge, and continued for 
a number of years in a very flourishing 
condition, with pupils, or cadets, from 
nearly all the states in the Union. Sub- 
sequently the principal part of the school 
was removed, by Capt. Partridge, to Mid- 
dletown., Connecticut i but it was at. length 
discontinued there, and Capt. P. returned 
to Norwich, where, in the mean time, a 
small school had been kept up in the 
original building at that place. In con- 
sequence of the application of those in- 
terested in the school at Norwich, an act 
was passed on the 6th of November, 183-1, 
incorporating an institution by the name 
of tlie Norwich University, and giving it 
power to confer “ all such diplomas, de- 
grees, honors, or licenses, ns are usually 
conferred by colleges, or universities." 
The corporation consists of 25 persons 
besides the president of the University, 
who is at officio member and president of 
the board of trustees. The trustees are 
empowered to fill their own vacanoies, are 

o provide lor n constant cour.v 
of instruction in military science and civil 
engineering, and are prohibited from es- 
tablishing any regulations of a sectarian 
character, either in religion or politics. 
The University wont into operation under 
ill charter in May, 1835, and held its first 
cmamoncoment in August, 1836. 

The jilan and principles of this institu- 
tion are very unlike those of our colleges 
nml universities generally. There is no 
definite period in which the regular course 
of studies is to be completed, and conse- 
quently there is no general division of the 
pupils into classes, denoting by years tlie 
several stages of the course. Each stu- 
dent is permitted to advance as rapidly as 
possible in his studies, due regard being 
had to .-. thorough understanding of tlie 
same, and when he has oompleled the 
full course, he is admitted to an examina- 
tion and to the iionors of the institution, 
if found qualified, without reference to 
the time lie has been pursuing his stu- 
dies. 

Course of Studies. The regular course 
of instruction in the ; -university embraces 
tlie following brunches, viz : the Latin, 
Greek, French, Spanish and English lan- 
guages. Arithmetic, the construction and 
use of Logarithms, Algebra, Geometry, 
Planomeijfjf, Stereometry, Trigonometry, 
Mensuration of heights and distances, ap- 
plication of Algebra to Geometry, Isoper- 
imetry, Conic Sections, Mechanics, Hy- 
drostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Op- 



tics, Electricity, Magnetism, Elements of 
Chemistry, Astronomy, tlie nse of the 
Barometer, Surveying, including Level- 
ing, Topographical and Military Draw- 
ing, Civil and Military Engineering, Per- 
manent and Field Fortifications, National 
Defence, Military Tactics, &o., Geogra- 
phy, History, Ethics, Logic, Rhetoric, 
Natural and Political Law, the Laws of 
Nations, Mental Philosophy, .Political 
Economy, the Constitution of the United 
States, Music, Fencing, the theory of Pro- 
jectiles and its application to Gunnery. 
These constitute tlie regular course, but 
the Latin and Greek languages, though 
taught to those who wish to study them, 
are not required for obtaining a diploma. 

For tlie accommodation of students who 
have not the time or means to complete 
the full course, the following partial 
contse is adopted, which will well qualify 
a young man to become on instructor In 
an English institution, a practical sur- 
veyor, or assistant engineer, and for tba 
ordinary practical duties of the citizen 
and citizen-soldier, viz : the English lan- 
guage, Arithmetic, Logarithms, Algebra, 
Geometry, Trigonometry, Mensuration of 
heights and distances, Planometry, Stere- 
ometry, Practical Surveying, including 
Leveling, Topographical and Military 
Drnwing, tlie Elements of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy, Geography, His- 
tory, Ethics, Rhetoric, Logic, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and the Sci- 
ence of Government generally, and prac- 
tical Military Science. The completion 
of this course does not entitle the student 
to a diploma, but he may have an honor- 
able discharge and recommendation sign- 
ed by tlie president. 

Admission. For admission into the 
university tlie candidate must be at least 
twelve years old, of good moral charac- 
ter ; must be well versed in the elements 
of Arithmetic, English Grammar and 
Geography, and able to write a fair legi- 
ble hand. Those who have made further 
advancements on joining the university, 
arc allowed to take the station to which 
their qualifications entitle them, without 
any charge for back tuition. None are 
admitted for a less term than six months; 
and the pupils, or cadets, are requited to 
dress in tlie uniform of the institution. 

Government. The immediate govern- 
ment of the institution is vested in the 
president. Tilt' discipline is strict, being 
in principle military, and in practice pa- 
rental . Military erercises are attended to 
at such hours as not to interfere with the 
regular studies, but occupy such portions 
of the time as are generally spent in idle- 
ness, or useless amusements, for which 
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they constitute a healthy, rational, and 
nseliil substitute. A course of lectures 
on the Constitution of the United States, 
and the science of government generally, 
Political Economy, Military Science in 
its several departments, Geography, &c., 
is delivered annually by the president. 

Commencement and Vacation. The an- 
nual commencement is on the Thursday 
next following the third Wednesday in 
August ; immediately alter which there 
is a vacation otfour weeks— the only one 
in the year. A public examination is 
held, commencing on the Monday of the 
week preceding commencement, and con- 
tinuing one week. 

Advantages. The advantases claimed 
by the institution over others are, 

1st. That, while other seminaries only 
fit the pupils to enter on the study of 
some one of the learned professions, this, 
’n addition, fits them, if they Bee fit, to 



active duties of life — to become agricul- 
turists, merchants, manufacturers, teach- 
ers, surveyors, engineers, or soldiers, as 
inclination may direct, or circumstances 
require. 

2dly . That, by allowing each student 
to advance as rapidly as he can, in his 
etndies, consistently with a thorough un- 
derstanding of the same, much time, aud, 
consequently, much expense, may be 
saved in completing a course of education. 

3dly. That, while a large portion of the 
students leave other institutions with 
their constitutions broken down and thei 
health so much impaired as to incapaci 
late them for future usefulness, those &orn 
the Norwich University, in consequence 
of being inured to regular military and 
other exercises, go into the world with 
firm and vigorous constitutions, capable 
of enduring fatigue and encountering the 
severest labors. 

CATALOGUE 

OF THE CORPORATION, OFFICERS 1 



His Exc. Silas II. JenisoB, 
lion. Caleb Keith, 

Hon. William Noble, 

Hon. David P. Noyes, 

John Wright, Esq., 

Hon. Joshua Stowe, 

Isaac N. Cushman, Esq., 

Col. Jonathan P. Miller, 

Dr. William Sweatt, 

Hon. Hubbard H. Winchester, 
Hon. Daniel Cobb, 

Rev. John M. Austin, 



Hon. Aaron Loveland, . — 

Jabez A. Douglass, Esq,, 

Edwin F. Johnson, Esq., 

Dr. Ira Davis, 

Hon. Henry C. Denison, 

Hon. Truman Chittenden, 2 
Hon. John L. Putnam, 

Dr. Lyman Lewis, 

Cyrns Partridge, Esq., 

Rev. Cyrus Fay, 

John S. Cram, Esq., a 
William II. Duncan, Esq., 

John Wright, Esq., Secretary k 
William Sweatt, Treasurer. I 
Alvin E. Bovee, Librarian. 

Board of Medical Examiner. « * 

Dr. William Sweatt, i 
“ Ira Davis, 

“ Eldad Alexander, 'A 

“ Thomas Winslow. ■ 

Executive Comniittei. 

Dr. William Sweatt, , 

Hon. Aaron Loveland, J 

Dr. Ira Davis, ■ 

John Wright, Esq. 

Faculty. 

Capt. Alden Partridge, President ; 
and Professor of Natural, Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy, History, Sci- 
ence of Government, Political Econ- 
omy and Military Science. ' ' 
David Richardson, 

Professor of Mathematics. 

H. Villiers Morris, 

Professor of Civil F.nginccring,toid 
Topographical Braining: also, Ms- 
sistunl Military Instructor. 

Alvin E. Bovee, 

Prof of A iic. and Mod. Languages, 
Stephen N. Warren, 

Assistant in Mathematics, 
James V. A. Shields, 

Assistant in Mathematics. 
E. B. Perkins, Instructor in Music. 

Henry S. Ranney 
Aaron L. Batch 
E. L. Lee 

Benj. Wright, LlSjjfl 
M. Robinson, r. i. d 
1837. 1 

Cyrus H. Fay • 
Josiali Swett, Jr. 
George W. Gilson 
Robert Fraser ’ 
Joseph W. Curtis 
Horatio G. Gilbert 



1836. 
Alonzo Jackman. 

Honorary. 

H. P Woodworth 



Truman B. Ransom 
E. L. Brooks 
Edwin F. Johnson 
Valentine B. Horton 
J- II. Ward 
Gideon B. Welles 
J. II. Lawrence 
P. Phillips 



. Scott Sherwood 
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Afriens S. Howard 
Samuel Marsh 
Asa C. Marvin 
Youngs B. Wood 
William Livingston 
James A. Hall 
Friend P. Fletcher 
Jonathan Tarbell 
Joshua Lincoln 

Samuel Nichols, 2d 
Chauncey Wright 
Cyrus B. Burnham 
Charles Lewis 
1840. 

Thomas D. Fell 
Sylvester M. Hewitt 
Lucius Ilurlbnt 
Edward Crowell 
Philander Palmer 
Alvin Roundy 
Joseph Shedd 
Simeon Wheeler, Jr. 
Daniel Fuller 
Alonzo Jaokman am 
Josiah Swett, Jr. a m 

\ Whole number of Alnmni 61 

“ honorary graduates 27 

Note. — Our materials for the preceding 
■ eatalugue were mostly derived from the 
annual catalogue for 1840, and, conse- 
quently, we bto unable to give the names 
of the graduates in 1841, although their 
number is included in the above summary. 
The times of the appointment and exit of 
trustees, officers, dec. not ascertained. 



Section X. 

Printing — Periodicals and Boohs. 

The first printing office in Vermont 
was established at Westminster, in the 
summer of ] 778, by Jud all Paddock Spoon- 
er and Timothy Green. At the session 
of the legislature in October following, 
Judah P. Spooner and Alden Spooner 
wero appointed state printers. The laws 
which were passed at the two preceding 
sessions of the legislature had been pro- 
mulgated only in manuscript. In Febru- 
ary, 1.781, was commenced, at Westmin- 
ster, by J. P. Spooner and Timothy Green, 
the publication of the first newspaper 
ever printed in Vermont. It was called 
"The Vermont Gazette, or Green Mountain 
Post Boi/,” and it had for its motto the 
following couplet, which is truly charac- 
teristic of the inhabitants of tile Green 
Mountain State : 



• Master of Civil Engineering. 




This paper was issued weekly on Mon- 
day, upon a sheet of pot size, and was 
continued till the beginning of the year 

The second newspaper published in 
Vermont was established at Bennington, 
by Anthony Ilaswell and David Russell, 
it was called “ The Vermont Gazette, or 
Freeman’s Depository.” It was commen- 
ced June 5, 1783, and has been continued 
down to the present time, a period of 59 
years. The printing press and types, 
which had been used at Westminster, 
having been purchased by George Hough, 
he removed them to Windsor, and, in 
partnership with Alden Spooner, on the 
7th of August, 1783, commenced the pub- 
lication of a paper o.alled “ The Vermont 
Journal, and Universal Advertiser. This 
was the third paper established in Ver- 
mont, and was continued till about tho 
year 1834. The fourth paper was The 
Rutland Herald, or Rutland Conner. It 
was established June 25, 1792, by Antho- 
ny Haswell, and is still continued. Since 
tnat period, a large number of now papers 
have been established at different times 
in different sections of the state, but 
many ol' them have been of very short 
continuance. The number of weekly pa- 
pers published in Vermont is at present 
about 30. Of these, three are religious 
papers, and one, "The Voice of Freedom,” 
is devoted to the subject of the abolition 
of slavery. The religious papers are, 
“The Vermont Chronicle,” wllic.lt is tho 
organ of the Congregationalists, “ The Ver- 
mont Telegraph,” the organ of Ihe Bap- 
tists, and "The Univcrsulist Watchman,” 
which is the organ of that denomination. 
We have taken much pains to ascertain 
the names, dates, &-.c., of the periodicals 
which have been, or are now, published 
in this state, but witli very imperfect suc- 
cess. In addition to those named in the 
succeeding table, the following, and many 
others, probably, have been published in 
the state, of which we know little but 
their names : Freemen's Press, by Derick 
Sibley, Montpelier; Vt. Mercury, Rut- 
land; Northern Spectator, Potiltney; St. 
Albans' Adviser; Green Mountain l’nla- 
dium, Chester ; Workingman's Gazette, 
by Haskell &■ Palmer, Woodstock; Spirit 
of the Times, by Wm. L. Garrison, Bent 
nington; Luminary ..Randolph ; National 
Standard, by Win. Slade, Middiebury ; 
American, Middiebury; State Jour. Mont- 
pelier; Repertory, by J. Spooner, St. Al- 
bans, Citizen Soldier, Norwich ; Canadi- 
an Patriot, Derby. Several small temper- 
ance, agricultural, and medical papers 
have been issued for a short time. 



S. R. Streeter 
Joseph H. Streeter 
Ruberl Frazer *m c e 
Sami B. Grice mge 
J os. G-TildentiD 

» ~ HONORARY. 

Nathan M. Knapp 
Joseph B. Burleigh 
josiaii Sanborn 
Henry W. Cushman 
Joseph D. Allen 
f 1838. 

Jay Dyer 
Jeliiel Lillie 
John C. Murray 
Charles D. Lewis 
Johnson Shedd 
Collins Wight 
Charles Slack. 

J. W. Horr m c e 
G. V. Morris u c E 

Wr 1839 ‘ 

George B. Adams 
Walter A. Hurlbut 
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Nows Papar*. 


Ideation 


Foulidura. 


Cuniuwneed; | Bailed. 


Vermont Gazette 


Westminister 




Feb. 1781 


1783 


Vermont Gazette 




Haswell & Russel 


Jun. 1783 




Vermon t Journal 


Windsor 


Hough & Spooner 


Aug 1783 




Rutland Herald, or Courie 


Rutland 




Jun. 1702 




Farmer's Library 


Fair Haven 


Mathew Lyon 


1703 




Federal Galaxv 


Brattleboro’ 


Benjamin Sinead 


Jon. 1797 


Burlington Mercury 


Burlington 


Donnely & Hill 


1797' 


1799 


Tablet of the Times 




Merrill & Langdon 


Jan. 1797 


Green Mountain Patriot 


Peacham 


Farley & Goss 


Feb. 1798 


Mar 1807 


Vorgonnes Gazette 


Vergennes 


Samuel Chipman 


Aug 1798 


Weekly Wanderer 


Randolph 


Sereno Wright 


Jan. 1801 


1811 


Northern Sentinel 




J. 11. Baker 


Mar 1801 




Middlebury Mercury 


Middlebury 


Huntington &. Fitch 


Deo. 1801 


Jun 1810 


Vermont Gazette 




Nahum Mower 


Mar 1801 




Reporter 


Brattleboro’ 


Wm. Fessenden 


Feb. 1803 




Northern Memento 


Woodstock 


Isaiah Cnrpenter 


May 1805 


Feb 1806 


Post Bay 


Windsor 


Naliam Mower 


Jan 1805 


Jan 1808 


Vermont Precursor 


Montpelier 


Clark Brown 


Nov 1806 


Sep 1807 


Vermont Watchman 


Montpelier 


Samuel Goss 


Sep 1607 




North Star 




Ebenezer Eaton 


Jan 1607 




Vermont Courier 


Rutland 


Thos. M. Pomeroy 


July 1808 


May 1310 


Vermont Republican 


Windsor 


Jan 1809 


1834 


Champlain Reporter 


St. Albans 


Morton (V Willard 


Apr 1809 




The Washingtonian 


Windsor 


Josiali Dunham 


July 1810 




Burlington Gazette 


Burlington 


Hinckley & Fish 


Sep 1814 


Feb 1817 


Vermont Mirror 


Middlebury 


Samuel Swift 




Sep 1816 


Bellows Falls Intelligencer 


Belows Falls 


I. G. Fessenden 


Jan 1817 


Woodstotk Observer 


Woodstock 


David Watson 


Jan 1820 


1833 


Repertory 
Vermont Patriot 


Burlington 


Jeduthan Spooner 
George W. Hill 


Jan 1826 


cantin'# 


Vermont Chronicle* 






Apr 1826 




Burlington Free Press 


Burlington 


H. B. Stacy 


June 1827 


contm’d 


Vermont Advocate! 
Poultney Gazette 
Vermont Telegraph 


Royalton 

Ponltney 


Wyman Spooner 
Shiite & Smith 
Orson S. Murray 


1820 


routin'd 


Horn of the Green Mtns. 






1830 




American Whig 


Woodstock 




1829 








1:829 


confin'd 


Farmer's Herald 




Luther Jewett 


July 165S8 










Sep 1830 


1837 


The Vermont Enquirer 




Davis & Porter 


Mar 1820 


1831 




Middlebury 


C. C. Waller 


Oct 1831 


confined! 


Weekly Messenger 


St.Johnsbury 


Samuel Eaton 




Oct 1833 


Windsor Statesman 


Windsor 


1 olford & Fletcher 




1840 










Mar 1835 


The Spirit of Seventy-Six 






Oct 1835 


1837 


Vermont Intelligencer 


Bellows Falls 


B. G. Cook 


Jan 1835 




Middlebury 


£. Maxliom 


Apr 183(i 


mnlin'd. 


The Vermont Mercury 






Apr 1837 


contm'd’’ 




Sheldon 


J. W. Tuttle 




183ft' 


Vergennes Vermonter 


Vergennes 


R.W. Griswold 


Jan 1838 


contm'd 


The Caledonian 


St.Johnsbury 


A. G. Chadwick 








Chelsea 


W. Hewes 




sontin’d 






Ovid Miner 


J'ly 1838 


con lin'd 






E. B. Whiting 


Jan 1S3S 


confin'd. 


Vermont Republican 


St. Albans 


C. G. Eldridge 


Jan 1840 


confin'd'! 






G. W. Nichols 




•.ontin'd 






W. E. Ryther 


Aug 183-1 


confin'd 


Bellows Falls Gazette 


Bellows FallB 


John W. Moore 


1836 


•-ontin'd 


North American 




H. .1. Thomas 


Apr 1839 








0. G, Eastman 






Vermont Times 


iVindsor 


H. Severance 


Time 183!) 


Mavl841 
















I.'. G. Eastman 


VI ay 18-10 


:ontin d 


Lamoille Whig 


lohnson 


Joseph \PoIand 


Juno 1840 




State Banner 


Bennington 


E. Davis 


Mar 1841 


routin'd 



* ltanovod to Wlndiot InOou IB*. t Komovod to ChelMa. J Uomoved lo Montpolior. 
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Books .—' The greater part of the books issued from the press in Vermont have 
ken reprints of works first published elsewhere, and some of these reflect high 
credit upon the Vermont editors and publishers. The principal original works 
MS-embraced in the following table. 



Proceedings of Ne w Y ork, [Pam 

Aghnadversary Address, [P 

Vindication of Vermont, [7 J 

Vermont's appeal, [P 

Principles of Government, 
Narrative of Captivity, 

Oracle of Reason, 

Natural and Civil History of Vt. 
Letters upon Vermont, 

History of Vermont, 

Algerine Captive, Svols. 

Nat. .V Civil History of Vt. 2 vis. 
Digested Index, of Reports 3 ' 
Epidemics of Vermont, 
f .jSpdling Book, 

Truth Displayed, 

fall of Palmyra, (Poem) 

Ori Free Agency, 

Harmon's journal. 

Essay on Contracts, 

The Etherial Director, 

Tue Primary Instructor, Sp.Book. 

K ent of Arithmetic, 
nont State Papers, 

[” Hpettcer of Vermont, 

Bdlanist and Family Physician, 

[. Missionary Gazetteer, 

The Christian Instructor, 

Essays, Metaphysical, 
Remarkable events, 

The Youth’s Asst. (Arithmetic) 
English Grammar, 

Christian Inslructer Instructed, 
Hudson’s Letters, 

Youth’s Assistant, 

Greek Lex'n of New Testament, 
(Spelling-Book, 

History of Vermont, 

History of Vermont, 

The Silent Harp, (Poems) 
History of Vermont, 

Christianity Vindicated, 

Principles of Government, 
Primitive Creed, 

Banks and Usury, 

May Martin, 

Practical Forms, 

Primitive Church, 

Gothic Architecture, 

Church of Rome, 

Protestancy and Matrimony, 
Icelandic Grammar, 

Universalism, 

Institutes of Medicine, 2 vols. 
The Green Mountain Hoys, 2 vols. 
The Gift, (Poems) 



Ethan Allen, 
Ethan Allen, 
Ethan Allen, 

S. R. Bradley, 
Nathl. Chapman, 
Ethan Allen, 
Ethan Allen, 
Samuel Williams, 
J. A . Graham, 

Ira Allen, 

Royal Tyler, 
Samuel Williams, 
Nicholas Baylies, 
Joseph A. Gallup, 
Seth Leonard, 
Benjamin Osburn, 
N. H. W right, 
Nicholas Baylies, 
Dan. W. Harmon, 
Daniel Chipman 
U. C. Butnap, 
Jasper Hnzen, 
Beriaii Stevens, 
Wm. Slade, 

Z. Thompson, 
Silas Cask ill, 
Walter Chapin, 
Josiali Hopkins, 
Asa Burton, 
Leonard Dentill' 
Z. Thompson, 
Rufus Nutting, 
Noah Levings, 
Charles Hndson, 
Z. Thompson, 
Sam’l C.Loveland 
Jonathan Lamb, 

F. S. Eastman, 
Nathan Hoskins, 
Elizabeth Allen, 

Z. Thompson, 
John H. Hopkins, 
Nathl. Chipman, 
John H. Hopkins, 
J. O’Callaghan, 

D. P. Thompson, 
Asa Ailcens, 

John H. Hopkins, 
John H. Hopkins, 
John H. Hopkins, 
J. O'Callaghan, 
Geo. P. Marsh, 
Andrew Royce, 
Joseph A. Gallnp, 
D. P. Thompson. 



Hartford, Con. 
Windsor, 
Hartford, Con. 
Rutland, 

Bennington, 
Walpole, N. II. 

London, 
Walpole, N. H. 
Burlington, 
Montpelier, 

Rutland, 

Rutland, 

Middlebury, 

Montpelier, 

Andover, Mi 

Middlebury, 

Middlebury, 

Woodstock, 

Saratoga, N. Y. 

Middlebury, 

Montpelier, 

Danville, 

Woodstock, 

Middlebury, 

Portland, 

Middlebury, 

W oodstoek, 
Montpelier, 
Middlebury, 
Woodstock, 
Woodstock, 
dstock, 
Burlington, 
Braltlcboro’, 

Burfington, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Burlington) 

Burlington, 

Montpelier, 

Windsor, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

■lington, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Windsor, 



1778 

1779 
1779 
1793 
1779 
1784 



1797 

1809 

1814 

1815 

1816 
1316 
1817 



1822 

1822 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1824 

1825 
1825 

1824 

1825 

1825 

1826 
1627 



1829 

1828 

1831 

1832 

1833 
1833 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1835 

1836 
1836 

1836 

1837 

1837 

1838 

1839 
1839 

1839 

1840 
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Of the theological and metaphysical 
works in the above list, we shall ex- 
press no opinion. Each person will doubt- 
J ss try them by the standard of his own 
views and creed, and his judgment will 
he fashioned accordingly. The work of 
Dr. Burton is, however, thought by many 
to evince considerable acumen and depth 
of thought. Of the political writings of 
Ethan Allen we have already spoken. 
They served their purpose and have pass- 
ed away. Dr. William’s History of Ver- 
mont, though diffuse in style and embra- 
cing much foreign matter, will long con- 
tinue our standard work. Graham’s work 
upon Vermont has very little to recom- 
mend it, excepting the excellent paper 
mid fair type upon which it is printed. 
It contains tow facts worth remembering. 
Ira Allen, being himself an actor in most 
of the affairs which ho narrates, has in- 
fused into his history much of the spirit 
of the limes of which he wrote, but as he 
wrote principally from memory there ii 
some confusion in the order of events 
Mr. Slade’s Vermont State Papers is an 
invaluable repository of our documentary 
history. Judge Chipman's work on the 
principles of government will be read and 
admired for its sound views long after its 
venerable author has gone down to tl 
grave, upon the coniines of which he is 
now lingering at the age of 90 years. The 
work on contracts, by Daniel Chipman, is 
regarded as a standard authority. Dr. 
Gallup's work on Epidemics embraces 
many interesting and valuable facts, and 
many sound and judicious observations, 
and, together with his recent and more 
elaborate work, The Institutes of Medi- 
cine, is calculated long to sustain his high 
reputation as a practitioner and lecturer. 
The Missionary Gazetteer, by Mr. Chapin, 
was a valuable work of much research 
and labor— poorly requited. Leonard’s 
huge Spelling Book, and Stevens’ more 
huge Arithmetic— still standing on the 
shel ves of our old bookstores — monumen ts 
of folly. Of the other school books in the 
above list, their limited use Bpeaks not 
very highly,— no sure criterion, however, 
of their merits; for we have long since 
learned that the popularity of school books 
depends rather upon the oaprice of teach- 
ers and the puffing and energy of book- 
sellers than upon their intrinsic merits. 

In poets and writers of fiction, Vermont 
has not been prolific. The Silent Harp 
and the Gift contain some very goodarti- 
cles, but, were it otherwise, compassion 
lor the fair, hut afflicted, writers, would 
create a local interest in their works. 
Matty fugitive pieces of poetry of consid- 
erable merit have originated in Vermont. 



The author of the Algerine Captive seems 
to have been our pioneer in the field of 
fiction, in which our respected namesake, 
the author of the Green Mountain Boys 
has at present no competitor. The work 
last mentioned is one of much interest, 
and, in general, exhibits a fair view of tin! 
characters and the period to which itre- 

Maguzincs. Attempts have been mado 
t. various times to establish and sustain 
monthly and semi-monthly inaimines. 
devoted to literary, scientific, religious 
and miscellaneous subjects, but these 
have, generally, been attended with little 
success. The earliest work of this kind, 
ol which we have any particular knowl- 
edge. was the Rural Magazine, dr Ver- 
mont Repository, published at Rutland, 
in monthly numbers of 56 pages ouch, 
during the years 1795 and 1796. It ma 
edited by Dr. Samuel Williams, and con- 
tains, besides other interesting matters a 
valuable collection of documents relating 
to the early history of this state. The 
numbers form two octavo volumes of 650 
pages each, but entire copies of it are now 
seldom met with. The next, mno-nzine of 
any consequence was the Adviser, pub- 
lished at Middlebnrv. unrtpr it,., 



lisiied at Middlebury, under the direction 
of the convention of the Congregation®; 1 
churches. It was commenced in JanturaM 
1 °*’9, was published in monthly numbers 
ot pages each, and was continued sev- 
en years. It contains much valuable 
matter, particularly, in relation to tho 
Congregational church in this state. Tho 
Repertory was published at Middlebufyj' 
by an association of gentlemen. It was 
devoted to literary and scientific subjects. 
wbb commenced in 1312, and numbers 
ed occasionally till 1817. The Chris- 
— Repository- was published at Wood- 
stock, by the Rev. Samuel C. Loveland, 
and was devoted to the support of the 
doctrines of Universalism. It was issued 
louthly numbers of duodecimo form; 

- commenced in the year 1820 , and 
was continued several years. The Epis- 
copal Register, a monthly periodica], de- 
voted to the support of the doctrines of 
the Episcopal church, was commenced at 
Middlebury, in January, 1S26, and 
tinned four years. The Mm tier’s 



tinned . four' years. Th^Mothcr’s 

Bo ®K " ras commenced at Chelsea 
in 18,19, and is still continued, it is ed- 
ited by Miss Sophia A. Hewes. Beside# 
these, a magazine called the Iris was 
published at Burlington, by Mr. Guy C. 
Worth, in 1823 and part of 1829, und the 
Green Mountain Repository, edited by 
the Author, was published at the same 
place during the year 1832. Several oth- 
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cts, equally ephemeral , have from time to 
lime sprung up in different places. 

■ . Vermont Registers. There were sev- 
eral successive annual political Registers 
published at Rutland previous to the year 
1300, but the earliest series which was 
cenlimied any considerable length of 
lime was commenced at Middlebury, in 
1303, by Huntington & Fitch, and was 
continued about 12 years. The next sc- 
ries of Vermont Registers was commenced 



at Burlington, in 1810, by Samuel Mills, 
and was published annually till 1.824. In 
1818, a Register and Almanac was com- 
menced at Montpelier, which has been 
published annually, and which is still 
continued. These series of Registers 
embrace a large amount of political and 
other facts, and are highly worthy of a 
place in our public libraries, as works of 
reference, hut we ore not aware that com- 
plete series of them are any where to bo 



CHAPTER IX. 

RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 



Section I. 

Religion of the Stale. 
U/Allhough we have in the United States 
tjlb.rcligious establishment, we certainly 
have an established religion, and that re- 
ligion is Christianity. The existence of 
'Christianity, and its binding force, as the 
religion of the land, over the consciences 
nn<f conduct of the people, is recognized 
by the constitutions and laws of nearly, 
or quite ail of the states in the Union, and 
they all recognize the Old and New Tes- 
tament scriptures as containing the doc- 
trines and precepts of this religion. But 
here they stop. They do not attempt to 
define tho doctrines which these scrip- 
tores inculcate, or to give preference to 
unv one of the various sects into which 
Christians are divided. Having estab- 
lished the Bible its the religious charter, 
individuals are left to interpret, it accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own judgments 
and consciences, provided they do not 
disturb or interfere with the rights and 
privileges of others. 

In the constitution of Vermont, and in 
the subsequent acts of the legislature, 
Christianity is very clearly recognized as 
tho religion of the state. In the third 
article of the declaration of rights it is de- 
clared, “ that all men have a natural and 
Unalienable right to worship Almighty 
God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences and understandings, us in 
their opinion shall he. regulated by the 
i eord of God.” Here the word of God, or 
the Bible, is plainly recognized as the 



basis of religious opinion and worship. 
And while the article goes on to declare 
that no man "ought to bo compelled to at- 
tend, erect., or support any place of wor- 
ship contrary to the dictates of his con- 
science, it is plainly implied that his con- 
science is to be enlightened and guided 
by the Bible. It speaks of the various 
denominations of Christians as constitu- 
ting the whole community, and enjoins 
upon all the observance ol the Christian 
Sabbath and the keeping up of Such sort 
of religious worship as “to them shall 
seem most agreeable to the revealed will 
of God." 

At the first session of the general as- 
sembly in 1778, a resolution to observe 
the Lord's, Day as the Sabbath, was among 
the first adopted by that body, and in our 
first printed code of laws, enacted in 
1779, is a law enforcing the observance of 
the Christian Sabbath and for preventing 
the disturbance of religious worship. And 
shortly afterwards an “act was passed, en- 
titled “ an act for supporting ministers of 
the gospel,” based, as was declared in the 
preamble, on the “ importance to tho 
community, as well as to individuals, that 
the precepts of Christianity be publicly, 
and at stated times, inoulcated on the 
minds of the inhabitants,” 

But while Christianity is plainly re- 
cognized as the religion of the state, and 
while the moral precepts of the Bible are 
the acknowledged basis of our legislative 
enactments, and while some kind of reli- 
gious worship, regulated by the word of 
God, ia enjoined upon all, government 
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bos wisely left the particular inodes of 
worship and the internal regulations of 
churches to the judgments and conscien- 
ces of individuals, provided they do not 
interfere with the rights of others, or cor- 
rupt the morals and good order of society. 

In the grants of townships in this state, 
made by the provincial government of 
New Hampshire, three rights were re- 
served for the support and propagation of 
Christianity, one ns a glebe for a minister 
of the Church of England, one tor the so- 
ciety for propagating the gospel, and one 
for the first settled minister. A right for 
the first settled minister was also reserved 
in the Vermont grants. 

An account of the principal religious 
denominations in this state will be found 
in the following sections of this chapter. 



4 




Congregational Churches in Vermont. 



The first congregational church In Ver- 
mont was organized at Bennington, Dc- 




congregational chukuheh. 

eember 3d, 1702,*- by the union of two 
small churches, the members of wliioh 
had removed to that place from Hardwick 
and Sunderland, in Massachusetts. This 
church, on the 24th of May, 1763, gave 
“a call" to the Rev. Jedndioh Dewey, 
pastor of a church in Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and appointed a committee to 
confer witli him and his church, and to 
make all needed arrangements and stipu- 
lations. The result was, the church in 
Westfield of which Mr. Dewey was pas- 
tor, united with the church in Benning- 
ton, August 14, 1703, and under the sanc- 
tion of a council of two pastors and two 
“messengers," which met at Westfield 
the same day, Mr. Dewey became pastor 
of the new or united clmrch. The union 
was doubtless formed with the under- 
standing, that the members, who had con- 
stituted the Westfield church, were about 
to remove to Bennington. The present 
churches in the three towns in Massachtji - 
setts from which came the three churches 
that, originally constituted the church in 
Bennington, all date their organization 
previous to 1762. It is therelore highly 
probable, if not certain, especially in view 
of oral and other testimony, that the three 
churches, which originally constituted the 
first church in Vermont, were composed 
of persons, who in those days wore denom- 
inated separatists. The separatists disap- 
proved of the authority which the laws 
then gave the civil magistrates over ec- 
clesiastical concerns, and which was sanc- 
tioned by the Cambridge platform. The 
church in Bennington at its organization 
made the following record : “ It is agreed 
upon and voted by the church in "Ben- 
nington, that they make an exception in 
the fourth paragraph in the eleventh chap- 
ter in the Cambridge platform in respect 
to using the civil power to support the 
gospel ; and also the ninth paragraph in 
the seventeenth chapter in respect to tho 
civil magistrate's coercive force." Few 
if any other churches in Vermont ever 
made any reference, ut the time of their 
organization, either to the Cambridge or 
Sayhrook platform. Thoy were substan- 
tially independent, though acknowledg- 
ing the necessity of councils in ordina- 
tions and the utility of them in cases of 
difficulty; for Vermont was not settled 
till the era of lay ordinations among con- 
gregationalists in New England had pass- 
ed away. The churches verv universally, 
except in some cases of gmat disorder, 
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hold each other in fellowship, and ac- 
■DJWvladged a kind of undefined respon- 
sibly to each other. 

The church in Newbury originally com- 
posed of members living on both sides of 
Eplncctiout river, was organized in the 
"fall of 1764.'’ Having given Mr. Peter 
Powers an invitation to settle, they voted, 
that the council should “ meet for said 
'installment down country, where iL is 
thought best." “ Mr. Powers was in- 
stalled at Hollis, (N. IT.) February 27, 
1*65, over the church in Newbury,” and 
.4jptiphe'd his own installation sermon. 

The church in Thetford was the only 
one in Vermont, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, which was organized on the prin- 
fliples of the “ halfway covenant.” Da- 
ting the short ministry of Mr. Sumner, 
persons wore “admitted to own the cov- 
enant and put themselves under the watch 
jLsare of the church” without coming 
the sacrament of the Lord's supper, 
ipecting Mr. S. Dr. Burton, his suc- 
■ observes : U in the time of the revo- 
ai'y war, he being a warm tory soon 
the limes too warm for him, and 
Secretly absconded.'' 

The following is supposed to be a com- 
plete list of the congregational churches, 
tluil were organized in Vermont previous 
to the revolution in 1776: 

S Bennington, 1762 

E. Newbury, 1764 

K Westminster, 1767 

ft Windsor, about 1763 

D Norwich, 1770 

f Brattleborough, about 1770 

ft Guilford, about 1770 

Rockingham, about 1770 

f, Thetford, 1773 

„ West Rutland, 1773 

hi Newfane, 1774 

Putney, 1776 

M Marlborough, 1776 

While New York was exercising juris- 
diction over the south part of Vermont, a 
[Ministerial association was formed, Qcto- 
ber, 1770, in what is now denominated 
Windham county, and was composed of 
the Rev. Messrs. Abner Reeve of Brat- 
tleborough, Hezekiah Taylor of Newfane, 
Joseph Ballen of Westminster, uud Sam- 
uel Whiting of Rockingham. Their pre- 
amble begins, “ we the subscribers, min- 
isters of the gospel in the county of Cum- 
berland nnd stale of New York,” &c. 
“think it expedient and our duty to asso- 
ciate and unite in an ecclesiastical body.'' 
They retained the name of Cumberland 
till June 2, 1785. No other association 
appears to have been formed for 13 years, 
The following ministers were ordained 
or installed before the revolution: — Jede- 



diah Dewey , Bennington, August 14,1763; 
Peter Powers, Newbury, February 27, 
1760 ; Jesse Goodell, East Westminster, 
June 11, 1667 ; James Wellman;\Vindsor, 
September 20, 1768 ; Abner Reeve, Brat- 
tlebcirougb, 1770; Ebenezer Gurley, Guil- 
ford, 1770; Samuel Whiting, Rocking- 
ham, October 27, 1773; Joseph Bullen, 
East Westminster, July 6, 1774 ; Heze- 
kiah Taylor, Newfane, August .1774 ; Bo- 
najab Roots, West Rutland, October 1774 ; 
Clement Sumnor,Thetford,17?0 ; Lyman 
Potter, Norwich, August 31, 1775. 



The o 
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;ment- While 
they aim in various ways to promote the 
interests of the church, and have of course 
a constitution or a few bye-laws, they 
neither exercise nor claim any ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. By common consent, the 
licensing of candidates for the ministry 
devolves on them, though insomc instan- 
ces this is done by the consociations. 

Associations of congregational minis- 
ters in Vermont: Windham, formerly 

Cumberland, October 17, 1775; Rutland, 
probably, 1788 ; Royalton, February 1, 
1791; Orange, probably, 1793; Addison 
from Rutland, June 13,1604 ; Northwest- 
ern from Addison, June 15, 1808; Cale- 
donia from Orange, January 9, 1811 ; 
Pa.wlet.from Rutland, September 25, 1811; 
Windsor, October 1822; Orleans, June 
17, 1823; Montpelier from Royalton, 
October 11, 1826 ; Black River, afterwards 
Chester, November 6, 1827; Lancaster 
from Caledonia, August 13, 1333. 

Most of the congregational chnrohes i n 
the western counties, including Lamoille, 
are united in consociations, with constitu- 
tions that much resemble each other and 
those in Connecticut, which were doubt- 
less their prototype. In some of their 
constitutions, it is stated that as “ great 
advantages may be derived from visible 
fellowship and union among churches of 
similar sentiments respecting the great 
doctrines of the Christian religion and the 
government and regulation of churches, 
where their local situation will admit," 
they propose “ to unite and walk together 
in all acts of visible fellowship and union, 
mutually watching over and assisting 
each other ns sister churches." These 
consociations generally consist of the pas- 
tor and a delognle from each church, or 
two delegates where there is no pastor, 
and meet annually to bear reports on the 
state of religion; to recommend meas- 
ures to promote the interests of the church- 
es; to give counsel on practical questions 
when requested ; and to add impulse to 
the benevolent operations of the denom- 
ination. Most of these consociations, 
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perhaps nil of them, have stipulated in 
their constitutions, that, when a labor is 
prosecuted against a pastor or brother, a 
mutual council shall be granted by the 
church, if requested by the respondent, 
before proceeding to final action. They 
generally require that a majority of every 
council shall belong to the consociation 
in which it is called. There was originally 
but one consociation on the west side of 
the Green Mountains. This has been di- 
vided and subdivided as tliecliurches have 
become more numerous till tile number 
amounts to five. Their bounds in some 
instances are county lines. 

The following is a list, of snch conso- 
ciations, with the time of their organiza- 
tion : Rutland, including Bennington 

county, January 6, 1797 ; Addison from 
Rutland, June 13, 1804; Northwestern 
from Addison, June 14, 1808; Chitten- 
den from Northwestern, July 4, 1828; 
Lamoille, October 27, 1840. A consocia- 
tion was formed in Windham county, Oc- 
tober 3, 1797, which has never been con- 
nected with those above mentioned. 

In several counties, in which are no 
consociations, county conferences ore or- 
ganised, which possess some of the fea- 
tures of consociations, and become to a 
considerable extent a bond of imion among 
tin: churches. At their annual meetings, 
like the consooiations, they report on the 
state of religion and endeavor to give a 
spring to the operations of benevolence. 

Organization, of county conferences : 
Oranio;, October 5, 1830 ; Caledonin, Oc- 
toher'’23, 1834 ; Windsor, September 17, 
1840 ; Washington, November 29, 1837. 

Previons to 1795, three ministerial asso- 
ciations had been formed. But there was 
no bond of union between thorn. Nor 
was there any organized body to consult 
for the general interests of the churches 
now extensively shattered through the 
state. An overture was made by the Roy- 
alton association to the other two bodies, 
which resulted, as the following extracts 
will shew : 

“At a meeting of delegates from the 
several bodies of ministers in the state of 
Vermont convened by circular letters, at 
the house of president John Wliecloek, 
August27, 1795, wore presentRev. Messrs. 
Job Swift, Samuel Whiting, Lyman Pot- 
ter, Asa Burton and Martin Tullar. Mr. 
Whiting was chosen moderator, and Mr. 
Tullar scrihe. It wob unanimously agreed 
that there be in future a general conven- 
tion of ministers in the state of Vermont, 
and that all associations and presbyteries 
composed of ministers regularly intro- 
duced shall be allowed to send two dele- 
gates to said convention ; and in any coun- 



ty in the slate, where there shall not bs 
more: than one regular minister, ho shall 
for the present be entitled to a seat in the 
invention. It was declared the general 
object and design of the convention to 
consult union and friendship among min- 
isters, and the general interest and well 
being of the churches. They agreed that 
the first meeting of said convention shall 
be on the third Tuesday of June next, at 
evening, at tile house of Mr. Whiting of 
Rockingham, and that the preacher bo ap- 
pointed by the Roynlton association.'.’ By 

The first meeting was held in 17% ns 
proposed, and u, leading object of tlio con- 
vention appears to have been the union of 
the churches in consooiations, and of the 
ministers in associations. Their advice 
was generally followed, except asfil re- 
spected the churches on the east side of 
the mountain and north of Windham 
county. These have never been conso- 
ciated. Within ten years, however, most 
of them have become united in connty 
conferences, which secure most of the 
advantages, and, in their estimation, doubt- 
less all the advantages of consociations* 
Before the organization of the convention, 
some churches suffered extremely by the 
labors of ministers, who had come into tlio 
state because they had been repudiated 1 
elsewhere. The convention aL an early 
period appointed a committee to certily 
the regular standing of ministers coming 
into tliis state or going from it. They 
thus, over all the churches that would 
take the trouble to inquire, cast the bogta 
of protection.’ 

Though the convention never claimed 
any ecclesiastical authority, from time to 
lime they devised means or recommended 1 
measures to awaken an interest, or pro- 
mote the welfare of the churches. In 
1807, they commenced acting ns a mis- 
sionary society. This society, afterwards 
modified, but always called the Vermont 
missionary society, depended for funds cm 
the voluntary contributions of the church- 
es, and continued to aid the destitute por- 
tions of the state, till 1818, when its opera- 
tions were suspended to give place to the 
Vermont juvenile missionary, now the 
Vermont domestic missionary society, of 
which the convention are now cx oflkiis 
members. Tliis society annually appoint 
a board of directors, who receive the vol- 
untary offerings of the communty to the 
amount of about two or three thousand 
dollars annually. This sum is expended in 
grants generally of from fifty to one hun- 
dred dollars, appropriated to aid the feeble 
churches. 

The convention ill 1808 secured the or- 
ganization of a tract society, which print- 
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ed Mid circulated tracts for several years, 
and till it was found more advantageous 
fo procure them from tlio large establish - 
monts in tho cities. In 1810, the Jldzi- 
sir, or Vermont Evangelical Magazine, a 
monthly periodical of 32 octavo pages, 
was commenced by editors appointed by 
the convention. This work was generally 
■premized by the churches, and during 



the ss 



;s of it 



erted a most salutary influence.* The 
convention from time to time 1ms called 
the attention of the churches and the com- 
munity to many subjects of deep interest. 
As early as led 1 , they raised a warning 
voice against intemperance. They have, 
Indeed, repeatedly warned the community 
(gainst this and other national sins, such 
as sahlialh breaking, including sabbath 
mails, slavery, profanity, licentiousness, 
the war spirit, &c. and have often com- 
ijntmded with much zeal the various be- 
nevolent objects of the day. In regard 
•to some of the loading objects of benevo- 
lence, they have (for the purpose of pre- 
•wentiug one object horn interfering with 
another) recommended to the congrega- 
tional churches specific times to take col- 
lections or contributions, as is exhibited 
in the following table ; 



§ ^ ^ J j| * .» « « « 1 1 4j 
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It will be perceived that beside assign 
g two months for tile appropriation o 
charities to each of the five leading ob 
jects of benevolence sustained by the do 
denomination, viz. the cause of the bible, 
foreign and domestic missions, education 
ad tracts, the convention assign two 
lonths to the cause of the seaman's friend 
jciety and suoli other objects us any con- 
gregation may wish to patronize- The 
cause of the education society', though 
rlooked by many, has taken deep hold 
tome minds in Vermont. Probably 
state may claim the honor of having 
ituted the first society in the country, 
which was organized to educate pious and 
ndigent young men for the ministry. As 
•arly as 1804, a society was constituted 
for this purpose, in tho western part of 
the state, and continued to dispense its 
blessings till after the organization of tlie 
American education society. The Ver- 
t, or “ northern branch Of the Ameri- 
education society,'' was organized 
February 2, 1820. 

In 1825, the convention took measures 
to establish a religious paper. They con- 
--':ved that it was very much needed; 
it the congregational interest could 
sily sustain a local paper ; that by this 
ians an opportunity would be afforded 
■ indi viduals to communicate their views 
and for ecclesiastical bodies and other so- 
cieties or conventions to publish their 
proceedings; that individuality and en- 
ergy would be given to the action of tho 
stale ; and that the cause of religion and 
the active operations of benevolence would 
bo greallv promoted. A committee con- 
sisting of W. Chapin, T. A. Merrill and 
G. Walker was appointed to carry the 
plan of the convention into effect. The 
committee shortly after made an arrange- 
ment with Mr. E. C. Tracy, (who after 
an absence again returned to the editorial 
chair,) to commence the publication of 
the Chronicle, in January, 1 826. It was 
first printed at Bellows Falls and after- 
wards at Windsor. Though the estab- 
lishment was always private property, 
and, as it respected other denominations 
has been truly catholic, yet it has looked 
to congregatioualists for patronage and 
has derived from them its chief support 

nsisted orig- 

all ordained 
ministers. The constitution, however, 
hns been repeatedly altered. The follow- 
ing at present are the leading articles : 
“Articie 1. The principal objects of 
the general convention of congregational 
ministers and churches in Vermont Bhall 
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be to promote brotherly intercourse and 
harmony ; to yield mutual assistance and 
excite in each oilier the spirit of Christian 
fervor ; to learn the state, and recommend 
measures for the welfare of the churches ; 
to obtain religious information respecting 
the Christian church in Lhis country and 
throughout the world ; and to co-operate 
with other similar institutions in bnilding 
up the cause of the great Redeemer. 

“Art. 2. The general convention re- 
ceive as articles of Faith the doctrines of 
Christianity as they are generally express- 
ed in the assembly's shorter catechism. 
These doctrines are understood by us to be 
those, which from the beginning have 
been generally embrnced by the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian churches in 
New England arid especially in Vermont. 

“ Art. 3. Every association, county 
conference, or consociation in Vermont, 
or partly in Vermont, which receives the 
doctrines above specified as the Christian 
faith, is entitled to send two delegates to 
the convention; and each association con- 
sisting of eight or more ordained ministers 
may send three members: But no county 
or district shall ever he represented by 
both a consociation and a conference.” 

The annual meeting of the convention 
is held on “ the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember, at 2 o'clock, P. M.” 

with several ecclesiastical bodies. Except 
in the case of the general assembly, with 
whom one delegate is exchanged, who 
may debate and not vote, the convention 
send and receive two delegates annually, 
who are entitled to all the privileges of 
members. “ The corresponding bodies 
were first represented in the convention 
as follows : General Association of Con- 

necticut, 1801 ; General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church, 1805; General As- 
sociation of Massachusetts, 1811 ; GcneraL 
Association of N. Hampshire, 1811 ; Gen- 
eral Conference of Maine, 1829 ; Evan- 
gelical Consociation of Rhode Island, 
1823;" General Association of NewYork, 
1838. The convention, in 1833, acceded to 
an overture from the Congregational U n- 
ion of England and Wales, and establish- 
ed a friendly correspondence. But hith- 
erto it has not been convenient for either 
body to send a delegation to the other. 

The anniversaries of some of the socie- 
ties patronized by the convention are held 
in connexion with the unnual meeting of 
the convention. The following is ordi- 
narily the course of the public exercises: 
Tuesday, 2 o'clock, P. M. convention 
sermon ; in the evening, report, of the 
Sabbath School Union with addresses; 
Wednesday, 2 o'clock, P. M., narratives 



of the state of religion ; evening, reports 
of the Education Society with addresses:; 
Thursday, half p:ist 9 o’clock, A. M., re. 
ports of the Domestic Missionary Society 
with addresses and a contribution; al 2 
o'clock, P. M., a communion sermon mul 
the administration of the Lord’s supper. 

The convention did not, for many years 
after its organization, publish anystalis- 
lies, unless occasionally the number of 
ministers. In 1803, it. appears from tlio 
records that there were in Vermont 33 
settled ministers or pastors, 10 unsettled 
ministers and 6 candidates. According 
to the last report, (Sept. 1841,) there wero 
in connection with the convention 203 
churches, having 22,666 members; 109 
settled ministers; 42 stated supplies;^# 
destitute churches, many of them consist- 
iiig of a very few individuals, being in tlio 
mountain districts, or in towns when- the 
inhabitants belong generally to oilier de- 
nominations ; 37 unsettled ministers, nod 
21 candidates. 

Those who wish to examine the history 
of the churches more in detail, tnjy con- 
sult os follows : For the State, the Met- 
ser, and the American Quarterly Register, 
v. XI, pp. 32-44, especially the references, 
pp. 34-35; for Addison county, v. XII, 
p. 52; Franklin county, v. XII, p. 
Windham county, v. XIII, p. 21) ; Cale- 
donia county, v. XTI1, p. 280 ; Esso* 
county, v. XIII, p. 448 ; Rutland county, 
v. XIV, p. 34 ; Lamoille county, v. XIV, 
p. 129. M 
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Section III. 

Methodist Episcopal Church in Vermont. 



In giving the outlines of a history of 
the Methodist Episaopal Church in Ver- 
mont, it is necessary lo remind the reader 
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Of the fact, Lhat tlic-ir organization and 
practical economy differ, in some partic- 
ulars, from all other denominations in the 
6, (immunity. Among these are, — 

IM. The division of their work into cir- 
cuits and stations. The former, some- 
times, and especially in earlier years, em- 
bracing a whole county or more : while 
the latter is restricted to a single congre- 

E tion. Stations, of late years, however, 
vc been greatly multiplied, us the abil- 
ity of the people has been deemed suffi- 
cient to give a competent support to a 
stated ministry. 

2. The itinerant system ; removing the 
ministry every year, or at the end of two 
years, is another peculiarity belonging to 
tlic Methodist Episcopal Chnrch. “These 
features of their economy render the task 
of giving a history in detail more difficult 
than would he the case, did they partake 
6f the stationary form, as is the fact with 
most other branches of the Christiiin 
church. 

From public records, and the testimony 
of aged persons now living, the fact is 
well established, that the first Methodist 
society in Vermont, was organized at Vcr- 
shire, in 1706. This was effected through 
the labors of the Rev. Nicholas Snoathen, 
a man of powerful mind and prominent 
standing in the Methodist Epis. Chnrch 
at that time, as the fact of Iris being chap- 
.fpill'to Congress for several years is suffi- 
cient proof. Soon after this, a society 
was formed in Barnard, and in 1797 one 
in Bnrre. This was the origin of Metho- 
dism in the eastern part of the state, 
tin 1798 the Rev. Messrs. Joseph Mitch- 
ell anil Abner Wood were appointed to 
labor on what was then called Vergennes 
circuit ; and in the fallowing year, tiie 
celebrated Lorenzo Dow, who was then 
a Methodist itinerant preacher, was sta- 
tioned upon Essex circuit, lying north 
ami enst of Burlington. 

From these periods, the Methodists en- 
larged the sphere of their operations, and 
societies wc-re raised up in all parts of the 
Stato, until, at tile present time, they 
have churches established in almost every 
town, to which the gospel is regularly 
preached and the ordinances administer- 
ed. In the early history of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Vermont, there were 
instances of violent opposition to those 
ministers who first entered this field, over 
which the author of this article would 
draw an impenetrable veil of concealment, 
did not historic trutli require an allusion 
to them. Wesleyan theology, maintain- 
ing the universality of the atonement by 
the Lord Jesos Christ, the conditionality 
Of salvation by faith, roused up to opposi- 



tion many who regarded themselves as 
the accredited expounders of the word of 
God, and entitled to the immunities of 
imparting instruction, from a pre-occu- 
pancy of the ground. In a few instances 
personal violence Was resorted to by the 
profane, but the more common method 
of opposing what was then considered 
heretical, was public and privato disputa- 
tion. These days of controversy, how- 
ever, have passed away ; and calm in ves- 
tigation, and the practical results of the 
labors of this branch of the Christian 
church, have led most to the recognition 
of the members of this communion, as 
“ brethren beloved in the Lord." 

In their early history, the ministry of 
this church experienced no little incon- 
venience in their labors; in being without 
suitable accommodations for divine wor- 
ship. The consequence was that for ma- 
ny years they occupied school houses and 
private dwellings for preaching places ; 
thankful, indeed, if these were not closed 
against them. Among the early minis- 
ters who introduced Methodism into tliis 
state, beside those already mentioned, 
were Ralph Willieton, Joseph Crawford, 
TIenry Ryan, Robert Dyer, Peter Van- 
nest, Elijah Chichester, Jesse Lee, Timo- 
thy Dewey, Truman Bishop, Thomas 
Branch, James Coleman, Laban Clark, 
Ezekiel Canfield, Solomon Langdon, Paul 
Dustin, Samuel Draper, Oliver Beal, Eli- 
jah Hedding, Ebenezer Washburne, and 
Dan Young. 

The following are the articles of religion 
adhered to by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, not only in Vermont, but through- 
out the Union: 

“1. Of Faith in the Holy Trinity. There 
is but one living and true God, everlast- 
ing, without body or parts, of infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness : the maker 
and preserver of all things, visible and in- 
visible. — And in Unity of this Godhead, 
there are three persons of one sub- 
stance, power, and eternity ; — the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

H. Of the Word, or Son of God, who 
Was made r.trtj -Won. The Son, Who is 
the Word of the Father, the very and 
eternal God, of one substance with the 
Father, took man's nature in the womb 
of the blessed Virgin; so that two whole 
and perfect natures, that is to say, tile 
Godlieud arid manhood, were joined to- 
gether in one person, never to be divided, 
whereof is one Christ, very God and very 
man, who truly suffered, was crucified, 
dead and buried, to reconcile his Father 
to us, and to bp a sacrifice, not only for 
original guilt, but also for actual sins of 
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III. Of the Resurrection of Christ. Christ 
did truly rise again from the dead, and 
took again liis body, with nil things ap- 
pertaining to the perfection of man's na- 
ture, wherewith lie ascended into heaven, 
and there sitteth until he return to judge 
all men at the last day. 

IV. Of the Holy Ghost. The Holy 
Ghost, proceeding from the Father and 
the Son, is of one substance, majesty, and 
glory, with the Father and the Son, very 
and eternal God. 

V. The sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures 
for Salvation. The Holy Scriptures con- 
tain all things necessary to salvation : so 
that whatsoever is not read therein, nor 
may be proved thereby, is not to be re- 
quired of any man, that it should be be- 
lieved ns an article of faith, or be thought 
requisite or necessary to salvation. In 
the name of the Holy Scripture, we do 
understand those canonical books of the 
Old and New Testament, of whose au- 
thority was never any doubt in the church. 

The names of the Canonical Boohs. 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, The 
First Book of Samuel, The Second Book 
of Samuel, The First Book of Kings, The 
Second Book of Kings, The First Book of 
Chronicles, The Second Book of Chroni- 
cles, The Book of Ezra, The Book of Ne- 
heiniah, The Book of Esther, The Book 
of Job, The Psalms, The Proverbs, Ec- 
clesiastes or the Preacher, Cantica, or 
Songs of Solomon, Four Prophets the 
greater, Twelve Prophets the less : All 
the Books of the New Testament, as they 
ore commonly received, we do receive and 
account canonical. 

VI. Of the Old Testament. The Old 
Testament is not contrary to the New ; 
for both in the Old and Now Testament, 
everlasting life is offered to mankind by 
Christ, who is the only Mediator between 
God and man, being both God and man. 
Wherefore they are not to he heard, who 
feign that the old fathers did look only for 
transitory promises. Although the law 
given from God by Moses, os touching 
ceremonies and rites, doth not bind 
Christians, nor ought the civil precepts 
thereof of necessity be received in any 
commonwealth; yet, notwithstanding, no 
Christian whatsoever is free from the 
obedience of the commandments which 
are called moral. 

VII. Of Original or Birth Sin. Origi- 
nal sin stondetn not in the following of 
Adam, (os the Pelagians do vainly talk.) 
but it is the corruption of the nature of 
every man, that, naturally is engendered 
of tho offspring of Adam, whereby man is 
very for gone From original righteousness, 
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and of his own nature inclined to evil, 
and that continually. 

VIII. Of Free Will. The condition of 
man alter the fall of Adam is such, liial 
he cannot turn and prepare himself, hy 
his own natural strength and works, to 
faith, and Balling upon God; wherefore 
we have no power to do good works, 
pleasant and acceptable to God, without 
the grace of God by Christ preventing 
us, that we may have a good will, and 
working with us, when we have that 
good will. 

IX. Of the Justification of Men, Wo 
are accounted righteous before God, only 
for the merit of our Lord mid Saviour 
Jesus Christ by faith, and not for ourowb 
works or deservings : — Wherefore, that 
we are justified by faith only, is a most 
wholesome doctrine, and very full of com- 
fort. 

X. Of Good Works. Although good 
works, which are the fruits of faith, and 
follow after justification, cannot put away 
our sins, and endure the severity of Gods 
judgments : yet are they pleasing and ac- 
ceptable to God iu Christ, and spring out 
of a true and lively faith, insomuch that 
by them a lively faith may be os evidently 
known, as a tree is discerned hy its fruit. 

XI. Of Works of Supererogation. Vpfe 
untary works, besides over and above 
God's commandments, which are called 
works of supererogation, cannot be taught 
without arrogantly and impiety. For by 
them men do declare that they do not 
only render unto God as much as they am 
bound to do, but that they do more lor his 
sake, than of bounden duty is required : 
whereas Christ saitli plainly, WhamJ 
have done all that is commanded yOu, say, 
We are unprofitable servants 

XII. Of Sin after Justification. Not 

every sin willingly committed after justi- 
fication, is the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
and unpardonable. Wherefore, the grant 
of repentanee is not to he denied to such 
as fall into sin after justification.; after 
we have received the Holy Ghost, wo 
may depart from grace given, and full in- 
to sin, and by the grace of God, riso 
again and amend onrlivea. And there- 
fore they are to lie condemned, who suy 
they can no more sin ns long its they live 
here : or deny the place of forgiveness to 
such as truly repent. - 4 

XIII. Of the Church. The visible 
Church of Christ is a congregation of 
faithful men, in which the pure' word of 
God is preached, and the sacraments duly 
administered according to Christ's ordi- 
nance in all those things that of necessity 

XIV. Of Purgatory. Tho Romish 
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doctrine concerning purgatory, pardon, 
Worshipping, and adoration, os well of 
images us of relics, and 'also invocation of 
saints, is n fond tiling, vainly invented, 
and grounded upon no warrant of Scrip- 
ture, liiit repugnant to the word of God. 

XV', Of speaking in the congregation 
in such a Tongue as the People understand. 
It is u thing plainly repugnant to the 
Word of God, and the custom of the prim- 
itive church, to have public prayer in the 
fljmrch. or to minister the sacraments, in 
»loriguo not understood by the people. 

XVI. Of the Sacraments. Sacraments 
ordained of Christ, are not only badges or 
tokens Of Christian men’s profession ; but 
rather they are certain signs of grace, and 
God’s good will towards us, by the which 
lie doth work invisibly in ns, and doth 
not only quicken, hut also strengthen and 
Confirm our faith in him. 

There are two sucraments ordained of 
Christ our Lord in the Gospel ; that is to 
say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 

Those five commonly called sacra- 
ments; that is to soy, Confirmation, Pen- 
ance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme 
Unction, are not to be counted for Sacra- 
Jtteijts of the Gospel, being such as have 
partly grown out of the corrupt following 
rf-tne apostles : and partly are states of 
liiit- pllowed in the Scriptures, blit yet 
have nut the like nature of Baptism and 
UtB Lord's Supper, because they have not 
Miy.' Visible sign, or ceremony ordained of 
Gotl. 

The sacraments were not ordained of 
Christ to be gazed upon, or to be carried 
about ; but that we should duly use them. 
And in such only as worthily receive the 
same, they have a wholesome effect or 
operation : but they that receive them un- 
worthily, purchase to themselves condem- 
nation, its St. Paul saith, I Cor. xi, 29. 

XVII, Of Baptism. Baptism is not 
only a sign of profession, and mark of dif- 
ference whereby Christians are distin- 
guished from others that are not baptized - 



XV1JJ. Of the Lord's Supper. The Sup- 
per of the Lord is not only a Bign of the 
love that Christians ought to have among 
themselves one to another, but rather is a 
sncrauient ol' our redemption by Christ's 
death : insomuch, that to such as rightly, 
worthily, and with faith receive the same, 
tlie bread which we break is a partaking 
of the body of Christ ; and likewise the 
cup of blessing is a partaking of the blood 
of Christ. 

Transnbstan liation , or the change of the 
substance of bread and wine in the Sup- 1 



per of our Lord, cannot he proved by 
Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture, overthrnweth the na- 
ture of a sacrament, and hath gi ven occa- 
sion to many superstitions. 

The body of Christ is given, taken, and 
eaten in 1,he Supper, only after a heaven- 
ly and Spiritural manner. And the means 
whereby the body of Christ is received 
and eaten in the Supper, is faith. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s supper was 
not by Christ's ordinance reserved, car- 
ried about, lilted up, or worshipped. 

XIX. Of both kinds. The oup of the 
Lord is not, to be denied to the lay people : 
for both the ports of the Lord’s Supper, 
by Christ’s ordinance and commandment, 
ought to be administered to all Christians 
alike. 

XX. Of the one oblation of Christ , finis 1- 
cd upon the cross. The offering of Christ 
once made, is that perfect redemption, 
propitiation, and satisfaction for all the 
sins oi the whole world, both original and 
actual : and there is none oilier satisfac- 
tion for sin but that alone. Wherefore 
the sacrifice of masses, in llie which it is 
commonly said, that, the priest doth offer 
Christ for the quick and the dead, to have 
-omission of pain or guilt, is a blasphe- 

ious fable, and dangerous deceit. 

XXI. Of the Marriage of Ministers. 
X he ministers of Christ nre not command- 
ed by God's law either to vow the estate 
of single life, or to abstain from marriage; 
therefore it is lawful for them, as for all 
other Christians, to marry at their own 
discretion, as they shall judge the same 
‘o serve best to godliness. 

XXII. Of the rites and ccremonirs of 
Churches. It is not necessary that rites 

lOnies should in all places be 
or exactly alike : for they have 
been always different, and may be chang- 
ed according to the diversity of countries, 
times, and men's manners, so that nothing 
lie ordained against God’s word.— Who- 
soever, through his private judgment, wil- 
lingly and purposely doth openly break 
tile rites and ceremonies of the church to 
which ho belongs, which are not repug- 
nant to the word of G od, and are ordain- 
ed and approved by common authority, 
ought to be rebuked openly, that others 
may fear to do the like, as one that pffen- 
deth against the common order of the 
church, and Woundetli tile consciences of 
weak brethren. Every particular church 
may ordain, change, or abolish rites and 
.•remonies, so that all things may be 
one to edification. 

XXIII. Of the rulers of the United 
States of America.. The president, the 
congress, the general assemblies, the gov- 
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ernors, and the councils of state . 
delegates of the people, ore the rulers of 
the United States ot America, according; 
to the division of power made to them by 
the constitution of the United Slates, and 
by the constitutions of their respective 
states. And the said states are a sovo- 
' " ' ight 



XXIV. Of Christian Mens Goods. The 
riches and goods of Christians are not 
common, as touching the right, title, and 
possession of the same, as some do falsely 
boast. Notwithstanding, every man ought, 
of such things as he possesseth, liberally 
to give alms to the poor, according to his 
ability. 

XXV. Of a. Christian. Mans Oath. As 
we confess' that vain and rash swearing is 
forbidden Christian men by our Lord Je- 
sus Christ and James his apostle; so we 
judge that the Christian religion doth not 

rohibit, but that a man may swear v 1 



According to tile statistical returns for 
1.841, the following exhibit will present 
the reader with the present condition of 
Methodism in Vermont : 

Members* 16,039 

Traveling ministers, 



do. 



112 



Total, 16,279 

From the best returns that could bo ob- 
tained, it appears there are 92 churches 
owned exclusively by theMethodist Epis- 
copal Church in Vermont, and some 40 
or 50 others, in which the right of occu- 
pancy belongs to them a part of the time. 
There are also about 40 church parson- 
ages; and these, os well ns churches, are 
yearly multiplying. 

From an early period in the history of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the ne- 
cessity of founding institutions of learn- 
ing was deeply felt, and vigorous efforts 
were made to carry into effect these pro- 
visions for the education of youth. But 
the destruction of their buildings twice 
by fire, near Baltimore, Md., tended for a 
season to dishearten the friends of this 
enterprise. WiLhin a few years past, 
however, d revival of this spirit has mani- 
fested itself, and a plan of liberal educa- 
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tion, comprehending to some extent every 
state in the Union, is now being onrrie'd 
into effect. The Methodists have two 
institutions in this state, of a high rank, 
where nearly nil the branches; of claaflienl 
education are taught that npporlain to.s 
collegiate course. 

The first of these is located at* New- 
bury, upon the Connecticut river; nod is 
surrounded by the charms of nature and 
art, to attract the youth of eastern Ver- 
mont and those parts of New Hampshire, 
for whose benefit it was established. Tho 
cost of the buildings and a farm connect- 
ed with the institution, has been from 
$20,000 to $30,000. The number of stu- 
dents, male and female, during the vear, 
will range from 300 to 390. The name 
of this institution is, the .Vac bury Simi- 

n< The other institution 'ib located at West 
Pouituey, Rulluud county, borderingmn-. 4 
on the slate of New York, and is 
tho Troy Conference Academy. The: build- 
ings are splendid and spacious, sufficient 
to accommodate 200 students in the board- 
ing department, and ail additional hun- 
dred would find room in the department 
of instruction, of those boarding with the 
inhabitants in the vicinity. The cost of 
the buildings, farm, &c., has been tdipbi 
$40,000. And perhaps there is no insti- 
tution of the professed grade of this, 
which ranks higher in literary merit, hr 
any whose location promises better seou- 
rity to the health and litorals of youth. 
The scenery around is such as will please 
the taste, and improve the intellect. The 
number of students instructed in this in- 
stitution yearly will range from 300 to 
400. 

The above results are the fruits of the 
forty five years last past ; and consider- 
ing the disadvantages under which this 
branch of the church has Inhered iu that 
time, and the comparatively feeble instru- 
mentalities that have been employed, they 
famish strong reasons for gratitude to 
God, by whose free grace the ministry 
of reconciliation have hot ‘labored in 
vain, nor spent their, strength for naught?' 1 
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( Baptist Churches in Vermont. 

In the early settlement of V errnont, few 
or the inhabitants were Baptists, and these 
few generally poor. In 1761, Mr. Sam- 
uel Robinson, with a largo number of 
separatists or new lights, commenced n 
settlement in the town of Bennington. 
Among these separatists, were some who 
imbibed the sentiments of the Baptists; 
but as Bennington was for many years n 
little govern rnent by i tself,exercising civil 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction over its in- 
habitants, the Baptists generally repaired 
to places adjacent, and many of them set- 
tled in the towns of Eownal and Shuns- 
bury. In these places, they formed them- 
selves into religious CorainunitT- 
the principles of civil and religi 
dom. The foregoing circumstances, 



, upon 



spooling the Baptists in Bennington and 
its vicinity in the south-west corner of the 
state, were similar to those which existed 
in Brattleboro' and vicinity, in the south- 
east corner. The settlers of Brattleboro' 
were emigrants from Massachusetts, and 
they readily adopted the measures of their 
native state in support of religion, so that 
Brattleboro' became a place uninviting to 
But the towns of Guilford and 
Durnmerston, the one lying at the south, 
and the other at the north of Brattleboro’, 
lorted to by them, as places where 
they could enjoy their religious liberty. 
Thus while Brattleboro’ and Bennington 
■ere unwelcome to Baptists, they repair- 
il to towns adjacent, where they settled, 
nd organized churches. 

The first Baptist church, in Vermont, 
'as constituted, in Shaftaburv, in 1768. 
Another church was constituted in the 
n, in 1780; another, in 1781; 
and a fourth in 1788. A Baptist church 
was constituted in Fownal, in 1773; and 
another, in the same town, in 1790- In 
Guilford a Baptist church was organized, 
in 1770; another, in 1772; another, in 
1783 ; and a fourth, in 1791 ; and a church 
in Durnmerston, in 1783. 

In 1790, there were thirty-five Baptist 
churches in Vermont, with 1600 com- 
municants. These, however, were most- 
ly confined to the four southern counties. 
The denomination increased very rapidly, 
in the state, until about 1795, when the 
sale of the military lands, in the state of 
New York, attracted the attention of the 
inhabitants of Vermont, and drew off mul- 
titudes to those new settlements. Since 
that time, tliere has been a constant emi- 
gration to the weatefti sections of tho 
country; and the Baptist denomination 
has contributed largely towards swelling 
this tide of emigration ; so that some of 
the churches, which were once large and 
prosperous, are now small and feeble, if 
not. extinct. For the lust twenty years, 
however, tliere has been a gradual in- 
crease of the Baptists in Vermont, es- 
pecially in the north part of the state ; so 
that tliere are now, in 1841, about one 
hundred and forty churches, upwards of 
one hundred ordained ministers, twenty 
of whom may be superannuated, and up- 
wards of eleven thousand communicants. 

Among the first Baptist ministers that 
visited this state were Elisha Ransom, 
Joseph Cornell, Thomas Skeel, Elisha 
Rich, He7.ekia.il Eastman, Win. Bentley, 
John Heberd, John Peak, Caleb Blood, 
Whitman Jacobs, Isainli Stone, Ephraim 
Sawyer, Elnathan Phelps, Roswell Smith, 
Timothy Grow, James Parker, Henry and 
Calvin Chamberlin, Jededinh Ileberd, 
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Sylvanus Haynes, Isaac Webb, Henry 
Green, Aaron Lelund, Isaac Beal, Joseph 
Call and Samuel Kingsbury. These min- 
isters did not all remove into the State. 
Wliile some came, and took the pastoral 
care of churches ; others came, and serv- 
ed its itinerants ; and others still were 
mere adventurers to seek a home, and en- 
joy religious freedom. The education of 
these early ministers did not extend gen- 
erally beyond the rudiments of a common 
English education, and yet their ministry 
was well adapted to the condition of the 
people of that period. They were persons 
of great natural ability, close students of 
the Bible, and careful observers of men 
and things. Having had a thorough 
physical training, they were prepared to 
endure great hardships, and encouuter 
formidable obstacles. “They toiled in 
the cold and in the heat, by day and by 
night, traversing the wilderness from one 
solitary dwelling to another, by marked 
trees, and half ms,de roads, fording rivers 
and streams, often without a guide, and 
at the hazard of their lives. They fre- 
quently had to pursue their journeys 
through storms of snow and rain, to meet 
their appointments, and administer, to the 
perishing, the bread of life." Such were 
the men whom God was pleased to honor 
in the planting and watering of the early 
Baptist churches in Vermont. Their lit- 
erary qualifications, it is admitted, were 
not great ; but they were men of prayer 
and experience, intimately acquainted 
with the truths of the Bible, and posses- 
sing a strong desire to proclaim these 
truths to the scattered inhabitants whom 
they fonnd in the wilderness. And the 
people of those early days would travel 
very cheerfully many miles to hear a ser- 
mon. And they travelled, not on the good 
roads, and with the convenient vehicles 
of modern times ; but over bad rOads, on 
fool, on horse back, and on sleds to the 
place of meeting, eager to hear the word 
of life. And moreover the place of wor- 
ship then was not the commodious and 
comfortable temple of these days ; but it 
was a log building — a log barn in sum- 
mer, and a log dwelling house or school 
house in winter ; and often the. house was 
so small, that most of the hearers were 
obliged to be without, seated on logs, 
while the preacher stood at the door, and 
proclaimed his message. Arid it is said 
that under all these privations and incon- 
veniences the utmost order prevailed. 

The Baptists of Vermont, as well as 
Bnptists generally, have been strenuous 
advocates of religious liberty. The in- 
habitants of tile territory now called Ver- 
mont, were, for many years, as to their 



religions affairs, governed solely by the 
regulations of the places, whence they 
emigrated ; and as by far the greater part 
of the early settlers were Congregation- 
al is ts from Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, they, of course, gained the ascen- 
dancy, and advocated llie support of lino 
gospel by measures wbioli were repulsive 
to Bnptists. The first act of the state 
regulating the support of the gospel, was 
passed October 26, 1797." This law bound 
the inhabitants of each town Or parish to 
be of, and to support the leading denom- 
ination ; or to show that they were of 
different views, and supported the gospel 
elsewhere. And even this Was not a se- 
curity in all cases ; for sometimes, persuiiB 
were much annoyed after they had sub- 
mitted to these humiliating regulations, 
This law was in force, until the year 1607, 
when it was repealed. The bill proposing 
the repeal of this law, was contested tiro 
years in the legislature, before it passed. 
At that time, Aaron Leland, a Buptist 
minister, was speaker of the house, and 
Ezra Butler, a Baptist minister, was an 
active member of the council. Since that 
time, all laws regulating the support of 
religious worship," have been done away ; 
and the gospel in Vermont is left, as ii 
ought to be everywhere, to be sustained 
by its advocates and friends. 

" The Baptist churches in Vermont have 
united generally in clusters, called asso- 
ciations, not for the purpose of legislating 
for the churches, since the churches are 
considered independent one of another, 
and accountable alone to Christ their 
head ; but they have associated for the 
purpose of mutual improvement, and more 
efficient action. At the annual session of 
the association, each church belonging to 
the body is required to represent itself by 
delegates, and an account of what lias 
been its condition during the year. The 
first association that was feruled ill Uiis 
state, was the Shaftsbury association in 
the town of Shaftsbury, in 1780. This 
association, being located in the south 
western cor ner of the state, was composed 
for the most part of churches in Sew 
V ork and Massachusetts. These church, 
es, however, have nearly all been dis- 
missed to form other associations, so that 
the Shaftsbury association is now mostly 
confined to Bennington county in this 
state. There were belonging to this as- 
sociation, at its last session, in 1841, eight 
churches, and about eight hundred coin- 
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I The Woodstock association was. organ- 
ized at Woodstock in 1783. Many of the 
dliureheS, originally connected with this 
body, were in the state of New Hamp- 
shire. But this association is now prin- 
cipally confined to Windsor county in this 
state. They report, at their last session 
ju 1841, twenty-three churches, and two 
thousand eight hundred communicants. 

The Vermont association was organized 
at Manchester in 1765. This association, 
being the first, that was composed of 
churches chiefly within the limits of the 

association. At its last anniversary in 
1841, there were thirteen churches, and 
one thousand and one hundred communi- 
cants, included for the most part in Rut- 
land county. 

The Richmond, known now hy the 
name of the Fairfield association, was 
formed in the town of Richmond in 1795. 
In 1812 , there were three churches in the 
Province of Lower Canada belonging to 
this body, with one of which the associa- 
tion was to bold its session that year. Bat 
in consequence of the war between the 
United States and Great Britain, it was 
deemed best by the churches in Vermont 
not to send their delegates into Canada, 
but to have them meet in the town of 
Fairfield, and hold their session. From 
rjufocircu instance, the association receiv- 
ed a new name which it still retains. 
There wore belonging to this body in 
1841, fifteen churches and upwards of 
nine hundred members, included chiefly 
in Franklin county. 

The Barre association was formed at 
Barre in 1807. It is now principally 
Confined to Orange county, and contains 
sixteen churches, with about six hundred 
members. Most of the churches are fee- 
ble, and destitute of pastors. 

The Danville association was consti- 
tuted nt Danville in 1810. This associa- 
tion extends over several counties in Ver- 
mont, and some portion of Canada. Its 
.statistics in 1841 were twenty three 
Churches, and upwards of one thousand 
and four hundred communicants. 

The Windham county association 
organized in 1830. The churches of which 
it Was composed formerly belonged to the 
Leyden association in Massachusetts ; but 
in 1830, they were set off, and being mo: 
ly in Windham county, received the nai 
of the Windham county association. In 
1841, it reported fourteen churches, with 
about ono thousand and two hundred 
members. 

The Addison county association 
formed in 1833 Of churches principally in 
Addison county, and formerly belonging 



the Vermont association. According 
its last report in 1841, there were twelve 
churches with one thousand and seventy 
members connected with this body. 

The Onion river association was organ- 
ized in 1834. The churches Composing 
this body arc chiefly in Chittenden coun- 
ty, and were formerly connected with the 
Fairfield association. There were fifteen 
churches, with one thousand, one hun- 
dred and fifty five members connected 
ith it in 1841. 

Besides these nine associations, there 
e, belonging to the Baptists in Vermont, 
other organizations, more specific and ex- 
tended in their character. In 1806, a 
missionary society was formed whieli was 
productive of much good. It afforded aid 
to many feeble churches, and furnished 
missionaries to labor in destitute portions 
of the state and in Canada. In 1814, this 
society was remodeled and enlarged, and 
became auxiliary to the Baptist board of 
Foreign Missions. This society, after a 
course of successful operation for several 
years, merged itself in the State conven- 

The Baptist convention of Vermont was 
proposed and planned at Montpelier in 
October 1823, by the following persons : 
EzraButler, Aaron Leland, James Parker, 
Jonathan Iluritiey, Isaac Sawyer, J. W. 
Sawyer, C. C. P. Crosby, John Ide and 
J . D. Farnsworth. The convention was 
organized in October 1624, in aid of do- 
mestic and foreign missions. This mis- 
sionary body has now been in successful 
operation sixteen years. Besides aid- 
ing churches and supporting missionaries 
at home, it has contributed generously 
in sustaining the missionary enterprise 
abroad. 

In 1828, the Vermont Baptist Sunday 
School Union was formed, which, at its 
anniversary in 1841, gave the following 
statistics : 78 schools, 544 teachers, 5111 
scholars, and 8369 volumes in the libraries. 

The Vermont branch of the Northern 
Baptist Education Society, was constitu- 
ted in October, 1830. By the instrumen- 
tality of this society, many pious, indigent 
young men have been assisted in their 
preparation for the gospel ministry, and 
although tlie number of persons now re- 
ceiving assistance is not large, still the 
“ branch” may be considered, as in a 
prosperous condition. 

In 1837, the Vermont Bible Society, 
auxiliary to the American and Foreign 
Bible Society, was formed; and liberal 
sums are annually contributed in aid of a 
pure and exact translation of the sacred 
scriptures into the languages of the na- 
tions of the earth . 
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The Baptists generally in Vermont are 
active in the cause of temperanee ; and in 
the anti-slavery cause, they are not be- 
hind any of their neighbors, but rather 
tube the lend. 

The Baptists in this state, like the Bap- 
tists in other sections Of the country, have 
been slow to adopt vigorous and syste- 
matic measures for the education of their 
sons, inclined to the gospel ministry. 
They have been thus backward, not be- 
cause, as a body, they have been opposed 
to education and improvement ; but be- 
cause they thought that they discovered, 
in some leading denominations, a dispo- 

limn upon piety, and to use coercive meas- 
ures in sustaining their learned ministry. 
Ail tliis prejudiced the minds of Bap- 
tists, and made them cautions in adopting 
measures for the education of their sons. 
The Baptists did not, at first, consider and 
admit, ns they now very generally do, Hint 
while piety is considered ns the mistress 
in the gospol ministry, learning may be 
considered as her handmaid; and that 
when the mistress and the handmaid are 
associated, the ministry will more readily 
command a voluntary support. Many of 
the young men, from the Baptist denom- 
ination in this state, have graduated at 
some one of the colleges in the land, with 
very creditable testimonials of scholarship 
and piety. Some of these are now filling 
important stations, as pastors of churches, 
or as professors in our highest seminaries 
of learning, or as missionaries to the 
heathen. In 1833, the Baptists, in this 
stale, located an institution in Brandon, 
called the Vermont Literary and Scientific 
Institution. The building is of brick, 
commodious and pleasant, ; measuring 100 
feet by 40, and three stories high, exclu- 
sive of the basement, furnished with a 
good library and philosophical apparatus. 
This institution has not received that aid 
from the denomination which it had rea- 
son to erpect when established, 

Several other schools have been opened 
in tlie state, under the immediate super- 
vision of the Baptists. Black River Acad- 
emy, located at, Ludlow, was opened in 
1835. The building is of brick, two sto- 
ries high, measuring (ill ieet by 40. The 
Leland English and Classical School, es- 
tablished at Townshond, affords facilities 
for acquiring a thorough' education. The 
Derby Institute, located at Derby in the 
north part of the state, is very pleasantly 
situated, and has recently commenced 
operations under favorable circumstances, 
These institutions nrn all under the pa- 
tronage of the Baptist denomi nation, hut 
furnish equal advantages to all who may 
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be desirous of enjoying their benefits. 

The Baptist denomination in Vermont, 
as well as the Baptist denomination at 
large, differs from all other denomina- 
tions, in their principles of church policy. 
The Baptists are distinguished fer their 
simple adherence to the Bible, as tliolr 
rule of faith and practice, and resort not 
to other authorities to he guided and es- 
tablished. They are distinguished for 
their warm adherence to religious liberty, 
and disclaim all alliance between church 
and state, and all oivil interference with 
the Tights of conscience. They are dis- 
tinguished for their adherence lp‘ a per- 
sonal profession of faith, and an immer- 
sion of the body in water, as essential lo 
Christian baptism. 

The Baptists, in common with other de- 
nominations, belie ve that baptism is a pre- 
requisite to a participation of the Lord's 
Supper. Hence they feel sacredlyilinund 
to observe this arrangement, and that 
there would he a departure from til" rule 
of their Divine Master, were they to ad- 
mit to his table, those who have not pre- 
viously been baptized. With few excep- 
tions, all Christian denominations practice 
on this belief, and admit none to the sa- 
cramental hoard, who have not in their 
judgment, been baptized. The principle 
on which Baptists and other denomina- 
tions act in this instance is the same ; and 
other denominations, who make baptism, 
or something that they call baptism; n pre- 
requisite to coming to the ordinance of 
the supper, cannot censure the practice of 
the Baptists, without condemning their 
own, for Baptists only require, what in 
their view alone constitutes this pre-requi- 
site, which is, Believe and lie immersed. 



Section V. 

Free Will Baptist Churches in Vermont. 



The Free Will, Baptist dciionuiintipn: 
was founded at Barrington, N. II., ahonl 
the year ITSO.by Elder Benjamin Ramlcl, 
who was converted in the year 1770, 
through the instrumentality of the Rev. 
George Whitefieiil. The denomihitiai 
soon spread into New Durham, and oilier 
adjacent towns. About tile year 171)1., « 
lay member of the New Durham clinroh,' 
whose name was Robert Dickey, came to 
Strafford, VL, to assist a relative jn ma- 
king a settlement at that place. While 
laboring there in Lbe capacity of a hired 
man, his spirit was stirred within Hiln 
when he saw the people living in sin, and 
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many of them in open profanity. He a 



converted through his instrumental'^ 
These converts desired to belong to th _ 
New Durham church, 110 miles” distant 
from them. Accordingly they sent to 
that church for help, and in the summer 
ol'1792 Elders Benjamin Randel and John 
Bnzzell visited them, preached a few 
times with them, and baptized a number. 
In January, 1794, Elder Randel made 
them another visit, but found them con 
fused in their sentiments and divided ij 
their feelings, and he returned entirely 
; discouraged in regard to them. About 
the last of February following, Elder 
John Buzzell visited them again, and suc- 
ceeded in organizing nine into a church, 
yrlio entered into a covenant wiili each 
other to take the scriptures for their only 
rule of faith and practice. This church 
was organized about the first of March, 
1794, and was the first Free Will Baptist 
'■Church in Vermont. It is now in a Hour- 
idling condition, consisting of 200 

At the present period, churches a 

r ized in various parts of the state, and 
__ several churches situated in the same 
neighborhood are associated together ; and 
delegates from these associated chnrches 
assemble once in three months forming a 
Quarterly Meeting, at which reports 
uliiile respecting the condition of the 
6peclive churches. The several quarterly 
meetings are also associated together, and 
delegates from these meet annually form- 
ing a Yearly Meeting. There is also a 
General Conference, which assembles once 
in two years, and is composed of delegates 
from all the churches in the connection. 
Each of the individual churches 1ms a 
monthly meeting for mutual edification 
and comfort. 

The Yearly Meeting of Free Will Bap- 
tists in this state, comprises in its connec- 
tion, at the present time, 100 churches, 
6* drdained ministers, 9 licentiates, and 
4433 communicants. 

Tlieir form of church government is 
democratic, each member having an equal 
opportunity to speak and vote in all the 
business of the church. 

Some of the principles of doctrine held 
by this denomination are the following, 
viz : That man was created in the image 
of God, whicli image consisted in right- 
eousness and true holiness. That he was 
tendered amenable to a moral law, which 
taw, through the influence of the tempter, 
lie transgressed, whereby he lost the di- 
vine image, and became a depraved, sin- 
ful being, subject to death; front which 



deplorable condition he could not deliver 
himself; and that God, in the plenitude 
of his love, sent his son to die the just 
for the unjust. That man is now, and 
has been ever since the apostacy, depend- 
ent for salvation upon the redemption ef- 
fected through the blood of Christ, and 
upon being created anew nnto holiness 
through the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
both of whicli are provided for every son 
of Adam. 

They hold that as the regenerate are 
placed in a state of trial daring this life, 
their future obedience is neither deter- 
mined nor certain, but though they may 
turn away from their righteousness, com- 
mit iniquity and die thereby : yet it h» 
their privilege and duty to be steadfast in 
the truth — to grow in grace — persevere in 
holiness, Bnd make their election sure. 

The ordinances of the church as held 
and practised by this denomination ara 
Baptism, or the 'immersion of believers in 
water, in the name of the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, and the holy sacrament 
of the Lord's supper. 

They believe that the soul, or spirit, 
immediately after death, enters a state of 
happiness or misery, according to the 
character formed, and the deeds done in 
the body : and that there will be a resur- 
rection both of the just and unjust, — the 
saints to bo raised in the likeness of 
Christ ; but the wicked to awake to shame 
and everlasting contempt: and finally, 
that there is to be a general judgment, 
when time and man's probution will 
cease iorever, and all men will be judged 
according to their works, the righteous 
will enter into eternal life, and the wicked 
will go into a state of endless puuish- 



Sectioh VI. 

Unitarian Churches in Vermont. 

Unitarian is a comprehensive term, in- 
cluding all those Christians who believe in 

the strict, personal unity of the Deity 

that “there is lint one God the Father," 
md not a trinity of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. In this interpretation there aro 
nany Unitarians in various parts of Ver- 
nont. But of the denomination more 
particularly denoted by Hu's term, there 
are but four regularly organized congre- 
gations. 

These, like those of 1,ho same name 
throughout New England, are, in mode of 
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church discipline oml worship, Congre- 
gationalists — maintaining that each par- 
ticular church has authority from Christ 
for exercising government arid enjoying 
nil the ordinances of Worship within it- 
self, and that the only terms of admission 
to Christina privileges consist in the .ac- 
knowledgment of the great Protestant 
principle — the Bible is the religion of 
Protestants. 

They also maintain the authority and 
obligation cf the two Christian rites, Bap- 
tism nod the Lord's Supper— the former 
to he administered to liei.evi.-s and their 
children ; the latter open to ail who pro- 
fess “repentance toward (iod and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ." 

Receiving the scriptures cf the Old 
ami New Testament, as containing au- 
thentic records of the dispensations of Cod 
and of his revelations to men, ami thus 
regarding the Bible as the only summary 
of religion, they do not profess to com 
pr.se tlie.r sentiments in any system of 
articles to be imposed on their several 
churches, but oiler the hand cf Christian 
friendship to every one who believes that 
“Jesus is the Christ,” “ the Son of the 
living God," “ whom the Father sancti- 
fied and sent into the world." Unitarians 
receive Christianity as n divine system 
originating in the love of God, and hav- 
ing for its object the salvation of men. 
They believe that Jesus Christ, who came 
to reveal it, is, in his offices and example, 
fully entitled to implicit faith, obedience, 
love and imitation ; and that he lived and 
died, not to make God merciful but to 
show that he is so. They regard man ns 
free and accountable, and able, through 
the grace of God, to obey the requirements 
of the gospel and conform to the condi- 
tions of salvation. That to obey is to be 
happy, while disobedience will be follow- 
ed by a righteous retribution as declared 
in God's holy word. And that while man 
has all motive and encouragement to du- 
ty, every thing is the gift of God, — the 
blessings of this life and the hope of im- 
mortality. 

Unitarians, — though “ready always to 
give an answer to every man that; RNketh 
a reason of the hope that is in them” — 
insist that “ the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free," gives to all his fol- 
lowers the right of free inquiryand private 
judgment. That no individual or body 
of Christians are authorised to make their 
opinions the standard of belief ; or sub- 
scription to their particular creed the sole 
condition ol communion ; hut that there 
is “ one Master Christ" and that the rule 
ami motto of his followers should be, 
“ liberty, holiness, love.” 



Ciiritlii'T.’ Chinches in I’n 

EV EIOIKR JASi’ER UAZEN. " '! 

This class of Christians arose, as a de- 
nomination, nearly simultaneously in three 
different sections of the United States, thin 
southern, the northern, and the wosterq, 
but remained for some time without 8iiy 
knowledge of each other. 

In 1703, James O’Kelley, in company 
with several other preachers and nbnnt 
100(1 members, separated from I lie Metho- 
dist society in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, and eventually associated together 
as Christians. They liave since spread 
through different portions of the southern 
states and number many thousands in 

The first, church at the north wits gath- 
ered at Lyndon, Vermont, in September^ 
1801, through the instrumentality of Dr. 

sing f 

He had previou 
connected with the Calvinist Baptist 
church, lVom which he separated in the 
year 1704, accompanying his separation 
with the follow'ing declaration : “ I em- 
brace the Bible as an all-sufficient rule of 
faith and practice. I reject all articles 
and confessions of faith except t.IicBible. 
I reject all denominational names as ap- 
plied to the disciples of Christ, except that 
of Christian.” This declaration he. main- 
tained until his death, which occurred lit 
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Exeter, New Hampshire, on the 24th of 
May, 1841 . Through his instrumentality 
A church was gathered in Bradford in this 
state in the year 1802, and in 1803 one in 
Haverhill and Piermont in New Hamp- 
shire, anti the same year a church was 
gathered at Portsmouth in that stale by 
Elder Elias Smith, who for a number of 
years was one of the most indefatigable 
imdsuccessful laborers in the cause. Soon 
after several preachers, with almost entire 
i Rjmrclies of the Baptist denomination, laid 
aside their articles of faith, renounced the 
name of Baptist by which they had been 
BffiKqlgaished, and agreed to ho known as 
"Christians only; and but a short period 
elapsed before churches were planted in 
each of the New England and middle 
states, and in the adjoining British prov- 

On the 10th of September, 1803, at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, Barton W. Stone and 
four other preachers of the Presbyterian 
denomination withdrew from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Synod and her Presbyteries, 
nnd formed themselves into a body called 
the Springfield Presbytery. On the 2«th 
of .Trine, 1814, this body met. in Bourbon 
county, Ky„ and agreed, to cast off their 
assumed name and power, and to sink in- 
to the general body of Christians, taking 
no other name than Christian, as the name 
first given by divine authority to the dis- 
ciples of Christ. This they announced 
to the world in an article entitled, '■'The 
Inst mill and testament of Springfield Pres- 
hijtcnj," in which they recommend the 
Bible as the only sure guide to heaven. 

This class of Christians, throughout the 
country, take to themselves the name of 
Christian, as the universally acknowl- 
edged epithet to denote the followers of 
Jesus Christ. This name they take in 
common with all, Christians, and not to 
distinguish them from a portion of Christ's 
BwbipTes. Believing that party uamesare 
Bpiilhomcd, and injurious to the cause 
ofiChrist, they decline the assumption of 
such names themselves, aud refuse to ac- 
knowledge any that others might be in- 
clined to impose upon them. They re- 
gird the scriptures as the most perfect 
written rule of the Christian’s faith and 
practice — “able to make us wise unto sal- 
vation, through faith in Christ Jesus ;" — 
that “ all scripture is given by the inspi- 
ration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness ; that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works.” They be- 
lieve this so complete, so perfect a rule, 
ns given by inspiration of God, that no 
man, or body of men, since the days of 



the Apostles, — Pope, Council, Assembly, 
or Conference, either local or general, — 
has been or no w are able to improve it by 
the addition of any thing new, or by the 
retrenchment of any redundancies ; or by 
any different arrangement, or derange- 
ment of its parts; or by selecting de- 
tached parts ; or by giving what they 
consider the substance of its truths in 
their own language, in order to make 
Ibem a plainer, safer and more perfect 
guide to the disciples ol Christ, They, 
therefore, form no covenants, creeds, con- 
cessions, or articles of faith of their own, 
uid nn hesitatingly refuse to accept those, 
torincd by other uninspired men, believ- 

in the church, and injurious to the cause 
al‘ religion. 

They believe that persons become mem- 
bers of the body by union with the head — 
ril Christ: — that all, who are united to 
rist by faith, stand, from that union to 
i, in the endearing relationship of 
brethren to each other, being no longer 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow citi- 
zens with, the saints, and of the household 
of God. They believe that the duties, 
which Christians owe one another, of 
brotherly kindness, to watch over each 
other, to pray one for another, to love and 
to walk as brethren, grow out of their re- 
lation to each oilier os members of one 
family ; — that those duties are imperiously 



caprice to assume, or refuse those obliga- 
tions; and that those duties become per- 
sonally obligatory on the possession of a 
knowledge of the relation and opportunity 
to discharge them. 

They believe that all true Christians, 
wherever they have opportunity to asso- 
ciate, should make but one Communion ; 
that all who believe on Jesus Christ should 
be one, and should, in every place, in 
suitable numbers, convene in one congre- 
gation for the enjoyment of Christian 
privileges and be members of one and the 
same church. 

They accordingly refuse no one the 
privileges of the church of God with them, 
who gives satisfactory evidence of being 
a Christian. Their inquiry is not whether 
he believes in Calvnnism or Armenion- 
ism, — whether be is a Trinitarian or a 
Unitarian; but simply whether he is n 
Christian. They require no assent to 
formulas of doctrine “in the words which 
man's wisdom teaoheth, but” only to those 
words, 1 ' which the Holy Ghost teachetli.” 
They believe that nothing Should shat a 
person from the fellowship and coininun- 
of the members, which does not pre- 
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parts of New York and New Hampshire. 
The Champlain Association includes the 
counties of Addison, Chittenden, Grand 
Isle, Franklin, and part of Lamoille, be- 
sides some societies in Canada. The 
Windham and Bennington Association 
includes the counties of Windham oud 



Section VII. 

Uniecrsalist Churches in Vermont. 



■rsalists 



vent fellowship and communion with the 
head of the church. Any person who can 
respond to the test, “If thou believesl 
with all tliy heart thoumayest,” the con- 
fession of lire Ethiopian, “ I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God," nnd who 
lives a sober, righteous and godly life, they 
profess to receive unhesitatingly, and to 
welcome to all the privileges of the church 
of God. They believe in the exercise of 
true repentance for sin, the experience of 
remission of sins through the forbearance 
of God, nnd that witness of forgiveness, 
which causes the soul to rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. 

The Elders and private brethren cho- 
ecu for the purpose, and living within a 
territory convenient lor that object, gen- 
erally meet in conference annually, for 
mutual edification and comfort, arid to 
consult upon subjects of general interest 
to tbe cause of Christ. These associations 
claim no power, legislative nor judicial, 
each church acting independently of all 
others, and meeting in conference, or not, 
at pleasure, and without prejudice. The 
number of preachers and communicants 
belonging to this class of Christians has 
not been ascertained with precision, but 
has been estimated, in the whole, at 1000 
preachers, and from 100,000 to 120,000 
communicants. In Vermont there are 
between .10 and 40 preachers nnd churches. 






mont, in some of the closing years of the 
last century. The first association of 
preachers and other brethren ol' tho Order, 
which we have on record, was a meeting 
of what was called, “ The General Con- 
vention of Universalists of the New Eng- 
land States and others," in Bennington, 
the autumn of the year 1705. Thl# 
convention had been organized in Massa- 
chusetts, ten years before. But we licvi 
no account of its finding an open door be 
yond the boundaries of its native st 
ill the time of its first meeting in 
lont. In the year 1790, this convention 
held its annual meeting lit Woods 
These were all the meetings of an as 
ational kind, which were held by Univor- 
Vermont, previously t 
commencement of the presenL century 
At this early period, we have no m 
information, respecting the existence o 
jhurches or societies organized among u 
in this state. If we may calculate TOO 
other circumstances, we shall tie led to 
conclude there were a very few. , 

In the year 1804, the first ecciesinslioal 
body of the order, in this state, was organ- 
ized by the name of “ The Northern As- 
sociation of Universalists.” Annual meet- 
of Uiis association have been held, 

inrl In 



, from tlml period to 



mostly in Vermoi 
the present lime. 

Sometime since the year 1830, the Uni- 
vcrsalists abolished their General Con- 
vention, or, rather, it may be more prop-- 
erly said, resolved it into a United States 
Convention, which was organized on a 
new and different plan. Our annual 
meetings, from this period soon underwent 
a re-organization throughout the connec- 
tion in the United States. Each state, 
where organized bodies of our brethren 
exist has its convention and so many as- 
sociations, as tho local situations of tho 
brethren require. The Convention of Uni- 
versalists in Vermont, was organized in 
the year 1833, and holds an annual meet- 
ing in the state, on the fourth Wednesday 
and Thursday in August. Besides the 
convention, we have four associations. 
The Northern Association, which, siiiao 
the new organization, embraces the coun- 
ties of Orange, Washington, Caledonia 
Orleans, Essex, and part of Lamoille, 
with some societies in Lower Canada, for- 
merly embraced the whole of Vermont, 
' carried to the adjacent 
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Bennington. The Green Mountain As- 
sociation includes the counties of Wind- 
sor ttnd Rutland. 

We, at this time, have about 92 socie- 
ties, in Uiis state, (52 meeting-houses, 
owned wholly or in part by Universalists, 
and nut far from 40 preachers. 

The Universalists in this state have a 

E firiodical, which is owned and published 
y the Rev. Eli Ballou, at Montpelier, 
litis published weekly on a super-royal 
sheet, folio. This paper is the continua- 
tion of a pamphlet periodical commenced 
in the year 1S20, which has been publish- 
ed in duodecimo, quarto, or folio form 
from that lime to the present. 

The early believers in the final salva- 
tion of all men, were not very tenacious, 
respecting outward forms, such ns form- 
ing churches, societies, practicing bap- 
tism, and the Lord's supper. From the 
jny of their own hearts in believing, 
they were much disposed to conclude, 
thsi whoever possessed the same faith of 
universal love, would not only couie to 
the same religious enjoyment, but that 
these sentiments would lead to all those 
happy practical results, that should super- 
coda the necessity of outward forms. But 
experience shows that a thing without 
a form is an anomaly ; and that no body 
Of men can form a concert of action that 
shell bo of a durable nature, without a 
tegular organization. The want of a suit- 
able attention to these things in the first 
promulgators of our faith is by mauy now 
sensibly felt. It extends its influence to 
the preseut day, and may for a period yet 
to come. 

By these remarks, we wish the reader, 
however, not to understand that the forrn- 
iiigipf churches and societies have ever 
been altogether neglected among us. Our 
eccmnila of churches in this state, extend 
os far back as the year lriOO ; and from 
that period to the present time, we have 
always had a few. In towns Where there 
is a number of believers, they have gen- 
erally organized themselves as a society 
for the purpose of united action in the 
support of preaching. And these obtain, 
at this day, in many places where we 
have no organized churches. We have 
Sabbath schools and Bible classes, in pla- 
ces where a stated ministry is enjoyed. 

yielding toench individual the rights of 
conscience with regard to religious tenets, 
the Universalists have not been disposed, 
to miieh extent, to counteuance written or 
printed creeds. We have never deemed 
it proper tor one man to decide what shall 
be (he faith of another. But, as in con- 
formity to the old maxim, that tm cannot 
' calk together except they he agreed , there 



are certain leading points, in which we 
are very generally united. The belief of 
universal salvation is the groat and lead- 
ing item of faith that distinguishes us 
from other denominations in the Chris- 
tian world. This, we believe to be clear- 
ly supported by the sacred pages. Tho 
doctrine of punishment or suffering be- 
yond the grave, is not so generally em- 
braced as formerly ; yet there are instan- 
ces of this peculiarity of faith among us. 

No Universalists are known who em- 
brace the doctrine of a trinity of persons 
in the Supreme Being. We are altogeth- 
er unable from scripture or reason, to di- 
vide the godhead into personal distinc- 
tions. In a similar light, we view tho 
common doctrine of original sin, total de- 
pravity, imputed or substituted righteous- 
ness, particular election and reprobation. 
A portion of these, with infant damnation, 
seemed based on the old long ago forbid- 
den proverbs that “the fathers hare, eaten 
sour grapes, and the children's teeth are 
set oil edge." 

Baptism is administered on profession 
of faith, when required. The celebration 
of the Lord's Slipper, often called the 
Eucharist, is universal among our church- 
es. Instances of publicly dedicating in- 
fant children, in imitation of our Lord’s 
taking them in his arms and blessing 
them, have been known ; but they are not 
numerous. The practice is much more 
frequent among our brethren in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Respecting articles of faith, the general 
convention at Winchester, N. 1L, in the 
year 1803, adopted the three following, from 
which none of our churches or societies 
have been known to dissent, and which 
runy be considered as the standard arti- 
jles of the order : 

Article 1. We believe that the Holy 
Scriptures of the Oldand New Testaments 
contain a revelation of the character of 
God ; and of the duty, interest, and final 
destination of all mankind. 

Article 2. We believe that there is 
one God. whose nature is love: revealed 
in one Lord Jeans Christ, by one Holy 
Spirit of grace, who will finally restore 
the whole human family to holiness and 
happiness. 

Article 3. We believe that holiness 
and true happiness are inseparably con- 
nected ; and that believers ought to be 
careful to maintain order, and to practice 
good works ; for these things are good 
and profitable unto men. 



Friend* or Quakers . — Thorn arc noma of this ilo- 
mmiimilion in finally, FcrrMmrgli, Lincoln, nnit 
ncvcrnl cthcr town*, bat We Imve not nuccomtoii in 
proeiirinj; any particular account ol'thuiv liiatory. 
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Section IX. 

Protestant Episcopal Church in Vermont- 



Among the earlier population of the 
state of Vermont, we look in vain for the 
trace of any considerable number of Epis- 
copalians. Rein i settled almost wholly 
by emigrants from the older states of New 
Hampshire. Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, where very different views of religion 
prevailed, this district of country would 
not he likely to show but here and there 
an individual holding the faith and order 
mid discipline of a church governed by 
Bishops. Some such there were, how- 
ever ; chiefly emigrants from the state of 
Connecticut, who'from various considera- 
tions were disposed to try their fortunes 
and rear their families in this then wild 
region, Temote from the altars amidst 
whose solemnities they had themselves 
been educated, — and aiways hoping, that 
the time would come for them to enjoy 
again the privileges and ministrations of 
the Church which they loved. 

And to il great extent, through the good- 
ness of the Redeemer, these hopes have 
been realized. 

The Rev. Sumncl Peters, L. L. D., fa- 
miliarly known among our older church- 
men under the name of “ Bishop Peters," 
tells us, [see his Life of Hugh Peters, p. 
94,] that he was tile first clergyman who 
visited “ Verd Mont,” as he calls it. This 
was in October, 1768, when with a num- 
ber of gentlemen he ascended to one of 
the Green Mountain peaks, and there, in 
sight of lake Champlain on the west and 
of Conndeticut river on the east, and 
stretching his view over in terminable for- 
■■sls northward and southward, proclaimed 
the name of “ Verb Most.” After this, 
as lie states, he passed through most of 
the settlements, preaching and baptizing 
for the space of eight weeks. The num- 
ber baptized by him at that early period, 
of ad ults and children, is set down at near- 
ly twelve hundred — a number very re- 
markablecertainly, considering the sparse- 
ness of the population- So far as records 
or credible traditions go, these were the 
first labors of much importance performed 
by a clergyman of the Episcopal Church. 

At an early period parishes were organ- 
ized in Manchester, Arlington, Sartdgatc, 
Castleton, Tinmouth, Wells, Fairfield, 
Bethel, Weathersfii'Id and Rockingham. 
The first two of these are said to have 
been organized at the first, settlement of 
the state ; Manchester, by some emigrants 
from the western part of Connecticut and 
from Dutchess county, N. Y., numbering 
twenty families before the revolution. 




The parish at Arlington was organized by 
Mr, Jehiei Hawley, and consisted of emi- 
grants from Newtown and New 'Milford, 
Connecticut. It is stated by the Row Mr. 
Bronson, that the parish hist named u-us 
sustained by lay-reading and occasional 
visits fVom the Rev. Mr. Bostwick of Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts, until 177;, 
when Mr. Hawley died. 

The troubles about that time drove away 
many people from both of these Churches; 
so Hint at the peace of 1783 they were but 
barely in existence. They then, however, 
mustered strength and couruge to resume 
lay-Teading, and were thus kept alive till 
1786, when the Rev. James Nichols wag 
settled at Arlington, and the Rev. Daniel 
Barber at Manchester. 

In 1786 or the year following a churah 
was erected at Arlington, the oxterior 
alone being finished. The interior was 
not finished till 1803, though in the mean 
time the congregation had furnished it 
with moveable seats, and used it far pub- 
lic worship. This might be considered 
the first church in the stale. 

During the revolutionary war the canso 
of the Church suffered, as might he ex- 
pected, from tlie hostile feeling- every 
where entertained towards England and 
England's institutions. Our scattered 
people, t hough still adhering resolutely to 
primitive principles of truth end order, 
felt much disheartened. While their 
brethren in other states were actively ta- 
king measures for Diocesan organization, 
they, dispersed iu many different seltle- 

bers, silently’ acquiesced in spiritual pri- 
vations, which seemed to be providential* 
still hoping, that the day would opine for 
the Church to rise. This ilope began to 
be realized in 1781). ■ , > 

In the month of September, 1790, was 
held the first ecclesiastical convention— 
from which time the state of Vermont may 
be considered an organized Diocese. Del- 
egates from eight parishes, with but two 
clergymen, the Rev. James Nichols and 
the Rev. Daniel Barber, met at Arlington. 
The Rev. Mr. Nichols delivered a sermon, 
and the convention was organized by 
choosing Mr. Eloazer Baldwin chairman, 
and the Rev. Mr. Barber secretary. 

One great object in the assembling of 
this body was to take measures for sceur- 
ing to the Church the possession of its. 
lands — the Glebes, and the grants to the 
society for the propagation Of the, Gospel. 
For this purpose a committee of two per- 
sons was appointed to carry the subject 
before the General Assembly of the slate. 
From the proceedings of the Convention 
in 1793 it appears, that an application hsd 
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been made for an act of incorporation, 
which was not successful. In this Gon- 
' yenlion, which was held at Pnwlet, bu- 
siness was transacted of great importance. 
In the hope, tliat an act of incorporation 
would be obtained, a committee was ap- 
pointed to make application to the society 

iit England for a Conveyance of its prop- 
f arty in' Vermont to such Board. The 
Bmunmittee consisted of the Rev. Bethnel 
f phittemieri, the Rev. James Nichols, tlie 
Rev. Daniel Barber, the Rev. John C. 
Ogdon. Col. Matthew Lyon, and Bbene- 
^K&rMervin, Elea, - /, er Baldwin and Truman 
Bquier, Esqrs. The act not being obtain- 
^Bcd, this, measure of course was not pressed. 



At the same Convention 
bias appointed, for the first time, to take 
into consideration the applications of per- 
^Rons desirous of entering into holy Orders; 

and as they saw fit, to recommend them 
I .fir ordination. Before this Vermont had 
I famished, it is believed, but a single in- 
I dividual for the sacred ministry of the 
Cliurcli. 'Tliat individual was the Rev. 
Mr. Chittenden. 

H , But by far the most important transac- 
tion of the Convention of 1793, was the 
■. ".election oi a Bishop. For the purpose of 
Hnecuring that deliberation, which so sol- 
emn a procedure demanded, tlie Conven- 
tion chose a committee of six to nomyiati 
^K 1 suitable candidate, and then immedi 
, ntely adjourned to meet on the following 
day. The committee, on coming togeth- 
er in the morning, nominated the Rev. 
Edward Bass, D. D., Rector of St. Paul's 
K>, Church in Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
L The nomination was approved by the Con- 
Hnvenlion, and that gentlemen accordingly 
Bjdlected. The electron being made kno\ 

•to him, in due time a favorable answ 
I Was returned, in which he declared himself 

M (’-frilling to assume tlie charge and ready 
for consecration, provided the Convention 

■ would dispense with his imuiedia' 

■ 'donee, and accept of temporary 

tious, until the income of Church lands 
should be sufficient to give him an adc- 



The prospect proving unfavorable in 
•regard to the consecration of Dr. Bass, 
and a general anxiety prevailing to enjoy 
the benefit of Episcopal supervision as 
'soon as possible, attention was turned to 
Ksnother quarter. Most singular and rep- 
greliensilile was the hurry, with which a 
• Matter of such solemn moment waB push- 
ed forward. The election of Dr. Baas 
look place on tlie 1.9th day of September 
1793. His answer, which amounted b 
Rpeptance, is dated January 2, 1794 , 
and yet it appears from a letter of Dr. 
.■Peters, published in the Church ’ 



Magazine for 1897, that a special session 
of the Convention was hold in the month 
of February immediately following, in 
which Col. John A. Graham, a delegate 
•om Rutland, put in nomination for that 
holy and responsible office, the Rev. Sam- 
uel Peters, L. L.D., who was his relation 
1 intimate friend. The nomination 
ve satisfaction ; and a formal election 
mediately took place. Dr. Peters be- 
r then in England, the idea was con- 
.veil of having him consecrated there. 
Accordingly Col. Graham was despatch- 
ed thither, as tlie agent, of the Diocese, to 
make application to the English Bishops 
for that purpose. That gentleman* pos- 
sessed of mu oh address and diplomatio 
(kill, urged the suit most ably and assid- 
rausly. But he was unsuccessful ; the 
steadfast answer was, “We have conse- 
crated three Bishops for America already, 
vho are competent to a regular perform- 
•lice of the act of consecration ; make 
•our application to them." This was far 
from being satisfactory, and gave occasion 
to some curious papers on tlie subject. 
Golouel Graham returned and made re- 
port of his proceedings in November, 179b. 
Failing in this design, the Convention di- 
rected their President and Secretary to 
address tlie three American Bishops, and 
itfully to request them to consecrate 
Dr. Peters. This was declined on tho 
round, first, that it was not expedient, to 
mseernte a Bishop for a Diocese, that 
contained but one Presbyter — which was 
tlie case with Vermont at that time— and, 
secondly, that there were personal objee- 

Ilere the matter ended and we hear no 
more of the Rev. Samuel Peters, L. L.D. 

In the journal of 1796 occurs for tho 
first time the name of the Bishop of Illi- 
nois, the lit. Rev. Philander Chase, D. 
D., then a young man. He applied to tho 
Convention to give him a recommenda- 
tion for Deacon's Orders — which was 
promptly done. 

As respects the general state of the 
Church previous to the year 1800, we 
may be allowed to close up the century 
with a few remarks. 

Down to the date last mentioned tho 
Church bail made but little progress, and 
gained but little strength, Numbering 
ten or twelve parishes in all, no one Of 
which felt able to maintain a clergyman 
alone, she abode quietly (though m Hie 
firm possession of her primitive and Apos- 
tolic principles) under that neglect — and 
not unlrequently contempt — with which 
the strong and independent sects around 
her were disposed to regard her weakness. 
With no available resources — 
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learned and able men to illustrate and 
maintain tlie grounds of her faith, wor- 
ship and discipline — without a class of 
pious, active and studious young men 
rising up to assume the solemn duties of 
the ministry — and at the same time crush- 
ed beneath prejudice, how could she in- 
crease ? The writer confesses, with un- 
feigned satisfaction, his admiration of those 
excellent and steadfast men — clergymen 
tome, laymen many — who, “shoulder to 
shoulder," by the help of God, kept alive 
the cause of the Church when it seemed 
to be hopeless, and from utterly becoming 
extinct, preserving it to better times. Chit- 
tenden, Ogden, Pardee, the Hards, the 
Canfields, the Hawleys, Wooster, Gid- 
dings, Squier, Whitlock, Chipmon, wor- 
thy names ! ! 

As respects Christian piety, a faithful 
and consistent attention to the various 
demands of duly both public and private, 
it is not to be supposed, that under exist- 
ing circumstances the Church was in ad- 
vnnee of surrounding sects. The times 
did not demand “a forth-putting piety," 
us now. 1 1 is stated by a respectable cler- 
gyman, who commenced his labors near 
that period, that the great doctrines of 
grace wero but little understood by either 
the clergy or the laity. It is a' “hard 
saying" to leave on record, without some 
attention to circumstances. Quite proba- 
bly among subjects frequently discussed 
were those connected with the visible pe- 
culiarities of the Church, because these 
were the occasion of repeated attacks. 

The number of communicants inall the 
parishes was small. According to the 
Rev. Mr, Bronson, who came into the 
Diocese in 1802, we might set down, for 
Arlington, Manchester and Sandgate, 
20 “pious communicants" — Pawlet’and 
Wells, 15— Shelburne, Fairfield, Bethel 
and Weathersfield, 20 — with scattered in- 
dividuals in other places sufficient to make 
top 80 or f)0 in all. 

The Church is much indebted to the 
pious and self-denying labors of the Rev. 
Bethuel Chittenden, who, witnessing with 
sorrow her desolation, at the age of fifty 
years forsook his secular pursuits, and 
with sucli preparation as a high order of 
natural talents, with little time and poor 
advantages, could secure, entered into 
1-Ioly Orders. He was ordained by Bishop 
Scabury; labored a few years at Tinmoiith 
and neighboring places; and at length re- 
moved to Shelburne, where he remained 
till his death in 180D — visiting occasion- 
sionally Fairfield, Weathersfield, Bethel, 
Pawlel, Wells and Rockingham. He niav 
be said to have “died with his harness on 
him." On a Sunday morning, while sit- 




ting in his chair witli his people assem- 
bled around him, and about to oilgiigoin 
the solemnities of the holy comumiiiq#, 
his spirit suddenly took its (light to other 
worlds. He Was a. man of strong good 
sense — fond of controversy and skilful ia 
it — but not of a classical education, i 

The Rev. Daniel Barber officiated sev- 
eral years at Manchester ; but the pros- 
pect of a speedy recovery of the Church 
lands failing, he became discouraged and 
left the Diocese. In advanced age, ivorh 
down with domestic trials, he went oref 
to the Roman communion, in which ho 

The ltev. John Cosina Ogden render- 
ed most valuable services to our infant 
Churches. A veteran churchmag re col- 
lects his making a journey on foot from 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 100 miles, 

The Rev. Amos" Pardee, a clergyman 
of worth and consistency of character, 
spent a few years among the Churches in 
the south west part of the Dioocso. -Hit 
left in 1801. 

The writer is constrained, though with 
sorrow, to mention the names of two oth- 
er individuals, who for a time bore no in- 
considerable part among the friends of 
tlie Church — the Rev. JamesNiehols, who 
resided at Sandgate, and the Rov. Russell 
Callin', who resided at Hnrthrad'. The 
former was a man of talents und elo- 
quence ; the latter possessed neither. It 
is painful to think of, and better not to de- 
scribe, ihe latter days of either. 

Such is a brief account of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 
Vermont down to the close of the last cen- 
tury. It might be said she dwell in tents, 
for we cannot find, that she possessed a 
single finished temple. But wesliull have 
the pleasure of witnessing a better stale 
of tilings as we advance. 

Before we proceed with onr sketch, we 
think it proper to give some account, of 
the landed estates granted for purposes 
connected with the Church. And not to 
recur to the subject again, wo will throw 
together here all the particular* we think 
it important to give. With pleasure we 
acknowledge ourselves in this much in- 
debted to the Rev. Mr. Bronson. 

Alter the close of tlie F rench war and 
the establishment of peace, on the Cana- 
dian frontier, Benning Wentworth, gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, « hose jurisdic- 
tion was supposed to cover tile territory 
now known as tlie state of Vermont; caus- 
ed a considerable portion of that territory 
to be surveyed out, into townships. Each 
township being divided into seventy equal 
shares, tlie governor, in settling the terms 
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of Ills charters with applicants and pur- 
chasers, reserved and granted three of : 
such equal shares for religious purposes, — i 
one for a glebe for the English Church, i 
—one for the Society in England “for i 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” 
and a third for the first settled minister, 
Of whatever denomination he might be. 
One hundred and twenty five townships 
in all wore thus granted” In only a sin- 
gle instance, Arlington, the first minis- 
ter's share Was taken tip by an Episco- 
palian. Generally the shares were token 
up by the Independents. 

Those lands, with the exception of the 
grants lait mentioned, laid uncultivated 
many years. At length came to light a 
conspiracy. In the year 1781) the Trns- 
teosof Dartmouth College, with Dr. Whee- 
lock at their head, conceived the design 
of getting possession of them for the pur- 
poses of education — or rather, for the pur- 
pose of advancing the interests of that 
seminary by identifying with them the 
interests of education in Vermont. It was 
proposed, by Dr. Wheelock, that the leg- 
islature should sequester for the use of 
Dartmouth College all those shares of 
hind, which had been reserved in “ the 
New Hampshire grants'' for the Propaga- 
tion Society and for Church glebes, under 
« stipulation for certain advantages to be 
enjoyed by Vermontese at that institution 
nmlflt certain proposed academies. The 
subject was referred to the next session of 
the ’legislature. It came up — was com- 
mitted— and there was the end of it. 

The scheme of Dr. Wheelock seems to 
have turned the attention of the legisla- 
ture for the first lime to the lands in ques- 
tion. In October, 1787, an act was pass- 
ed authorizing the selectmen of the sev- 
eral towns to take them under their care 
for the period of seven years, and to ap- 
ply the incomes totheimprovementofthe 
same. This act was notattended to. The 
universal saying was, Why trouble our- 
selves with the care of other men's prop- 
erty ? 

This act expiring in 1794, the legisla- 
ture' passed another authorizing the towns 
to take in charge the glebes and to pay 
over the rents and profits to the several 
religious societies in the same, according 
to the cumber of families in each, In 
Manchester, where the Rev. Daniel Bar- 
ker was then officiating, the constitution- 
ality of this act was denied. A suit was 
commenced against Mr. Barbor, then in 
occupancy of the glebe, in the Circuit 
Court of the United States, which in Oc- 
tober, 1798, resulted in a decision, declar- 
ing the act Of Vermont unconstitutional 
and void. 



In 1802 the matter was again taken up 
in the legislature, hut no measure was de- 
cided upon till 1805, when a law was pass- 
ed to appropriate the glebe lands to the 
support of schools. This was carried in- 
to effect wherever there was no opposi- 
tion. In Arlington, Manchester, Wand- 
gate and Pawlet the Church still held 
possession. But in 1810, the Rev. Mr. 
Bronson having charge of the Church in 
Pawlet, that town brought anact ion against 
him and the tenants, which, after going 
through several terms of the Circuit court, 
was at length in 1815 decided against the 
Church. 

By this decision the claim of the Church 
was declared tobe void. The chief ground 
of the decision was, that the original pur- 
pose of the reservation did not lake effect, 
because there was no party in existence 
to receive, and that the government of 
Vermont, succeeding to that of Great 
Britain, might resume and re-appropriate 
reservation at pleasure . Since this decis- 
ion we have abandoned all expectation of 
deriving any benefit from this portion of 
the Church lands, which in future, with- 
out doubt, will he known only in the 
Church's history. 

We turn to give some further account, 
of the lands grunted to the society in Eng- 
land for the propagation of the gospel in 
foreign parts — a venerable corporation 
chartered for missionary purposes by Wil- 
liam III. nearly 140 years ago. 

Dr. Williams stales in his history of 
Vermont [18061! that “the socielydid not 
concern itself about its lands.” This is 

war it appointed agents in this country to 
look after them, of whom the Rev. Raima 
Cossett was one. Ami these agents ac- 
tually took possession in some cases and 
gave leases, in May, 1785, within two 
years after the treaty of peace, the society 
passed a resolution declaring its readiness 
to make conveyance, in any safe and suit- 
able manner, of its property in this state 
for the benefit of the Church. A copy of 
this resolution was transmitted to church- 
men in Vermont. Whereupon attention 
was eagerly turned to the devising of a 
plan, that might meet the society ’s appro- 
bation, but for a long time ineffectually. 

Meanwhile the legislature, seeing the 
properly left wild, passed an act in 1794, 
(at the same session with the glebe not,) 
to appropriate it to the use of schools. 
This measure Was in most instances car- 
ried into immediate effect. Under this act 
have arisen all the difficulties, with which 
the Church hns had to contend in rela- 
tion to these grants. Feeltlo herself, she 
I has had to contend against prejudice on 
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the one hand, and against the authority 
and the treasury of the state on the oilier. 

The friends of the Church took counsel 
of gentlemen eminent for legal learning 
and the conclusion was. that the act of 
1794 was unconstitutional and void; and 
that with patience and perseverance this 
could be Substantiated before the proper 
tribunal. The subject was brought up in 
the Convention of 1805. The resolve of 
the venerable society, dated in May, 1785, 
before referred to, was hunted npand ex- 
amined. The result was, a resolution di- 
recting the standing committee to take 
measures for procuring a conveyance. 

The first plan, proposing a deed of trust, 
was unsatisfactory and unsuccessful. The 
friendB of the Church were not discour- 
aged ; they were resolute and persevering 
men. And the writer, with great pleas- 
ure, avails himself of the opportunity tc 
bear witness, both from personal knowl- 
edge and from documents that have pass- 
ed under his eye, to the untiring and most 
useful labors of two individuals — the Ri 



Hon. Daniel Chipman, and Anson J. Sper- 
ry, Esq. “ They were authorized," says 
Mr. Bronson, “ to recover the lands and 
give durable lenses ; to assign such pro- 
portion of the rents as they should think 
proper to the support, ot a Bishop, nr ' 






laying expenses,. 



and the 
i, to the 



The next plan was, to move the vet 
hie society for a simple power of attorney, 
which at length was successful. But ’ 
the moon time the embargo, non-inti 
course, and war, put a slop to effective 
correspondence for years, though the busi- 
ness was not wholly neglected. 

After the treaty of Ghent early inl815, 
the Rev. Dr. Stewart, afterwards Bishop 
of Quebec, made a visit to Vermont, and 
in the kind and disinterested spirit which 
remarkably distinguished that excellent 
man, proposed to take charge of any com- 
munication, which the standing commit- 
tee might think proper to address to the 
venerable society — of which he was both 
a member and a missionary — in further 
prosecution of their business. The pa- 
pers were prepared with all possible de- 
spatch, signed mid sealed in Convention 
at Arlington in the month of June, and 
forwarded to Dr. Stewart in Canada, who 
started immediately for London. In De- 
cember next following the society passed 
a resolution to accede to the plan ; but 
directed their secretary to require of the 
attorneys or agents to be appointed, a 
bond of indemnity against any costs that 
mightarise in suits for the recovery of the 
lauds. This occasioned another year’s 
delay, — so that the instrument, with the 
authenticating affidavits and certificates, 
was not received till April, 1817. The 
attorneys appointed were, the Rt. Rev. 
Alexander Vietts Griswold, D. D., Bishop 
of the Eastern Diocese, the Rev. A broliam 
Bronson, the Rev. Silos S. Safford, the 



use ot the Church in the Diocese as they 
should judge to be for its best interest. 1 '' 

The papers were placed ill the hands 
of the Hon. Daniel Chipman, a gentleman 
of high reputation in t he law, wiio under- 
took a thorough examination of the whole 
case in all its bearings and relations. In 
1819, Mr. Chipman commenced ii suit in 
the Circuit court of the United States 
against the town of New Haven in the 
ty of Addison; for the defence 



which the opposers of the Church obtain- 
grant of money from the state; This 
decided in our favor. But the defett- 



tlio ilefeli- 

uauia eurrien it by a writ of error to the 
Supreme court of the United States, 
where, in March, 1823, the judgment*’! 
the court below was affirmed. J 

This, it might he supposed, would pit 
an end to nil anxiety and suspense, 
open to the agents a direct, road to an im- 
mediate and final adjustment of the whole 
business. But not so. In principle 
ry point was gained ; but opposition still 
found means and occasions to cmlmmsjt;; 

In a few weeks after this decision™ 
majority of the agents met at Middlehury' 
and organized themselves as a body, wills 

“ secretary and a treasurer, and appointed 
ib-agents in different counties to uscet- 
tain and lease the lands. In the course’: 
of that year more than half the lands worn 
>red and leased. But the next year 
resistance was made, by advice of 
counsel embittered against the Church, , 
which led to a course of troublesome and 1 
;t expensive litigation. The agente 
e obliged to send twice to England for 
imony, and in two more suits to go to 
the Supreme court. But in 1830 iutl! 
1831 , decisions were again made in our 
favor ; again holding out a prospect, that 
the whole business would soon be settled. 
Further opposition, however, continued 



ice or another. Occupants had hopes 
escaping somehow, till the Marshall 
looked them in the face. The agents re- 
ceived their writ of seizure in the last no- 
ion undertaken by Lhem, iu October. 
1841. 19 

Since “ the statute of limitation," pass- 
ed with sole reference to this properly, 
took effiet, [1835] no suits have been 
commenced, though the constitutionality' I 
of this has been doubted on the ground of 
ifo —mulcting with treaty. The agents 
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bnve now taken possession of all these 
lands, except some trifling pieces over- 
looked by the sub-agents and not worth 
.contending for. 

Sueli is n condensed history of this 
moBt singularly protracted and expensive 
business' Perplexing as it has been to 
the managers, it issues in “a valuable 
jteisideration" to the Church. The gross 
annual income will not vary much from 
§3000. To birch parish in the Diocese 
sustaining and enjoying the full services 
jlpGlergyrrian thc-Agents appropriate 
the sum of $50 — to two or more parishes 
associated under one Clergyman, the 
same sum. 

In 1831, on application of the Board of 
Agents in conjunction with the Con- 
vention of the Diocese, a new letter of 
attorney was received from tlte society, 
•remodelling the Board in conformity to 
change of circumstances. As constituted 
by this instrument, it consisted of the 
gentlemen whose names follow 1 The Rt. 
Rev, A. V. Griswold, D. D-, the Rev. 
Abraham Bronson, the lion. Daniel Chip- 
nmiLthe Rev. Carlton Chase, the Hon. 
Jonathan H. Hubbard, Dorastus Woos- 
ter, Esqr. and Jonathan Hagar, Esqr.— 
Again in the early part of 1839, on simi- 
lar application, the Rt. Rev. John II. 
Hopkins, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese, 
nnd l he Rev. William Henry Hoit, were 
substituted for Bishop Griswold and Mr, 
Bronson ; the former of whom had ceas- 
cd to have Episcopal charge in Vermont, 
iLudihejlatler had removed to Ohio. Such 
is the present Board, which for the trans- 
notion of its business meets annually on 
the first Tuesday in February. 

For a time some of .the friends of the 
Church feared, that the litigation attend- 
ing the recovery of these lands would oc- 
casion prejudices sufficient to overbalance 
the- benefits to be derived from them. 
But so it has not proved. To the extent 
of the writer's acquaintance there exists 
no hostility from this source, affecting 
the Church's progress. 

We return to the more direct history of 
the Church. 

Plans for the supplying of the Diocese 
with a Bishop failing— the General Con- 
vention, moreover, having enacted a 
Canon, that no Diocese should be con- 
sidered competent to choose a Bishop 
without six officiating Presbyters— the 
subject was permitted to rest for several 
years. Owing to this privation and some 
other circumstances, the Church made 
very little progress and furnished but 
scanty materials for history in the first 
turn years of this century — the Rev. Mr. 
Bronson and the Rev. Mr. Chittenden 



being the only clergymen, whose names 
appear on the journals of the convention, 
which was regularly held during that 
period. 

In 1809, n plan was farmed in the con- 
vention of Massachusetts to confederate 
the Stales of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, for the 
purpose of choosing a Bishop. This was 
communicated to churchmen in those 
States, witli a request that if they approv- 
ed, they would appoint delegates to at- 
tend a convention at Boston in the 
month of May the year following. The 
plan was unniversolly approved. Mr. 
Bronson, being the only clergyman in 
this State, and no Convention at hand, 
immediately referred the subject to the 
Standing Committee, who were unani- 
mously of the opinion, that great good 
must result from such a measure. On 
the 31st day of May, 1810, the Rev. Mr. 
Bronson, the Hon. Daniel Chipman of 
Middlebury, Doct. Samuel Cutler of 
Rockingham and John Whitlock, Esqr. 
of Caslleton, with the Delegates from 
the other states contemplated, met at. Bos- 
ton and formed the Constitution of “ The 
Eastern Dioeese.” By that Constitution 
it was provided, that the Convention of 
the confederacy should assemble bienni- 
ally, nnd that each of the four States 
should be allowed a delegation consisting 
of four clergymen, and four laymen 
to he appointed by the Convention 
thereof. 

ThuB what was most anomalously call- 
ed “The Eastern Diocese," was in fuel a 
confederation of Dioceses, which might 
at any time fall to pieces and leave its 
Bishop without a Diocese. This view 
of the case was taken by the House of 
Bishops, when Dr. Griswold was present- 
ed to them for consecration. And accor- 
dingly they declined proceeding, until, 
in a conference with the Delegates from 
the States concerned, they were assured 
of that, gentleman's having been elected 
by a Convention of the church in Massa- 
chusetts, and that so far as affected Lhe 
church in other States the election was 
concurred in by their respective Conven- 
tions. All this, however, was merely 
oral; nor would so loose a way of doing 
business on so grave an occasion give 
satisfaction under the exact forms of the 
present day. 

After the adoption of the Constitution, 
as mentioned above, the Convention pro- 
ceeded to the election of a Bishop. The 
Rev. Mr. Griswold, a Presbyter of piety 
and respectability from Rhode Island, 
was put in nomination by the Rev. Dr. 
Gardiner of Boston. The nomination 
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Thus happily transpired one of the most 
important events, which have occurred 
to the church in the Eastern States. Mr. 
Griswold at first declined the proffered 
crosier; hut, tit the urgent instance of 
brethren, heat length consented, and was 
consecrated with the great and good 
Hobart, in the city of New York, Mav 29, 
1811. J ’ 
Tram this time, the Church in Vermont 
began to advance. Bishop Griswold 
made a visitation within a mouth after 
his consecration; attended the State 
Convention, and administered Confiri 
tion in several places. An impression 
was made on the minds of our people, 
which in due tune brought into lively ac- 
tivity the slumbering energies of faith 
and hope. An improving state of piety 
was soon manifest in our few and feeble 
churches. The evident piety and rn< 
ness, and the earnest, affectionate siin 
city of the Bishop inspired every 
with joy and confidence. And it 
the belief of all, that the Church 
about to arise and receive a blessing 
der his ministrations. And thus trulv it 
proved. 

From the year 1811 to the ye.ar 1832, 
which was the period of Bishop Gris- 
wold's jurisdiction over the State, the 
church might be seen, in all her temporal 
and spiritual interests steadily progress- 
ive. Some new parishes were organized, 
many churches built and consecrated, and 
a zealous, devout and liberal spirit every- 



devoutandfaithfnl in 



observable- 

tiplied,' and additions were constantly 
making to her communion. Her minis- 
ere well instructed, 
m , Whose efforts wore 
“lessen to uie conversion aud edification 
and consolation of many. Her growth 
might have been more considerable but for 
that blighting and characteristic evil of 
the present day, the looseness of the bond 
between pastors and flocks — frequent 
disruptions and changes. The scantiness 
of the means within the reach of most 
parishes gave to many engagements the 
character of mere experiments, entered 
upon under a hope that by the blessing of 
God on the well directed labors of a pop- 
ular pastor, something permanent iniirnt 
be the result. The smile cause operated 
unfavorably in another respect, by making 
it necessary in many cases to divide the 
labors or a clergyman between two or 
more parishes. 

In January, 1826, a monthly periodical 
entitled “ The Episcopal Register," was 



commenced at Middlebury. It was plan- 
ned and conducted by the Rev. Denjniniu 
11. Smith, then Rector of St. Stephen's 
Church, now Bishop of Kentucky, who 
was assisted in the supply ofits columns by 
several of Ms brethren. During its con- 
tinuance, four years, it contributed much 
to the encouragement and gratification of 
a. spirit of inquiry and to the diffusion of 
information concerning the church. Its 
circulation never exceeded 500 copies. 
During its last year its columns were 
under the care of a pious and accomplish- 
ed lady, assisted by some others of a 
similar character. 

In May, 1832, we had thirteen officii- 
ting Presbyters, thirteen or fourteen non- 
secruted churches, and twenty-four or- 
ganized parishes. Measures had been 
taken iu 1831 to effect a separation of this 
State from the Eastern Diocese. No ob- 
jection being interposed by the Bishop or 
by tile other members of the confedernev, 
the separation was consummated in Ilia 
Convention at Middlebury, in Mav 1832 , 
It had been the opinion of Bishop Grm- 
wold for several years before, frequently 
expressed by him in his annual addresses, 
that the Church in Vermont, since thu 
acquisition of its lands, might safely un- 
dertake to support a Bishop by itself; and 
that, with the divine blessing, her pro- 
gress would be much accelerated by such 
a step. In no degree were our people 
ssatisfied with a Chief Pastor, who hid 
mistered among them to the beet of his 
wer, “yea, and beyond his power," 

- twenty one years. A Bishop was 
beloved— never listened to 



ith n 



ard. But 



possible for one man to do all that 
desirable in so extensive a jurisdic- 
lt was therefore resolved to sepa- 
rate. After passing a final resolution to 
this effect, an address was drawn up with 
expressions of the utmost respect, affec- 
tion and gratitude, signed by every mem- 
ber of the Convention, Clerical ami Lav 
and transmitted to Bishop Griswold. ■ 
The next measure was the election of a 
Bishop. The provisions of the Constitu- 
vith respect to sncli a transaction' 

. that a nomination should be made 
by a majority of the clergy and approved 
fay a majority of the laity, before an v per- 
son could be declared to be elected. 

re were thirteen clerical ballots,— of 
these, seven were for the Rev. John Hen- 
ry Hopkins, and six for the Rev. John S. 
Stone, both gentlemen belonging to the 
city of Boston. The former of course 
vns announced ns the nominee to the lai- 
ty, who approved by a vote of thirty-one 
The parties amicably united in 
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signing the testimonials of the Bishop 
elect. Thus was happily accomplished a 
measure, that in the anticipation had oc- 
casioned much solicitude. The next tiling 
after securing his acceptance, which was 
in due time communicated to the stand- 
ing committee, was to procure the con- 
secration of our Bishop. This was done 
jit General Convention in the city of 
i\rw York the 31st day of October, J832. 
lit three weeks from this time Bishop 
Hopkins with his family took up his res- 
idence in Burlington, where lie became 
Rector of St. Paul's, and where ho has 
continued to the present time. 

Bishop Hopkins has visited the church- 
es in his Diocese once to each year. Dur- 
ing the: ten years of his Episcopate be 
has consecrated ten new churches — ad- 
mitted twenty-one persons to the order of 
Deacons, and thirteen to the order of 
Priests. The whole number of persons 
confirmed by him during tlie same period 
is twelve hundred and four. The whole 
number of communicants in the Diocese 
duns not vary much from fifteen hundred, 
allowance being made for scattered indi- 
viduals not included in tlie Reports. 

■■'Episcopalians have taken an interest, 
much beyond what might be inferred from 
their pecuniary contributions, in the 
cause of missions both foreign and domes- 
tic. The Convention of 1834 passed a 
resolution recommending the General Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
idf ithe Protestant Episcopal Church to the 
attention of the parishes in the Diocese. 
But to do much in this good work our 
parishes have been too feeble. Church- 
men love the Missionary principle, and 
only differ sometimes with respect to the 
appropriate field of its operation 
the Convention of 1836, w 

E ont importance. It had been thought 
r many years, as experience extended 
and churches multiplied, that tlie Consti- 
tution and Canons of the Diocese were in 
.Some respects very imperfect, and need- 
ed a thorough revision. A Committee, a.t 
the Head of which was tlie Bishop, ap- 
pointed two years before, made an elabo- 
rate report to the Convention this year. 
The Constitution and Canons thus re- 
ported, after being considered and amen- 
ded, were .'adopted, by a unanimous vote. 
In these scarcely any change has yet been 

From the time of his first entering tlie 
Diocese, it has been an object of much 
solicitude with Bishop Hopkins to estab- 
lish a school for the instruction of candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. So essential lias 
he considered it to the interests of rel' 
in .general and to the prosperity c 



Church in particular, that he has submit- 
ted to very great sacrifices in order to ac- 
complish the object,, which, nevertheless, 
is far from being .attained, llow soon it 
will be attained it is impossible to foretell. 
Such candidates as have not the pecuni- 
ary means to carry them through a course 
of theological studies at tlie General Sem- 
inary in the city of New York, resort to 
the good old-fashioned way of private in- 
struction with the pastors of ohurches. 
The Bishop has communicated to the 
Convention die fuct, that there are funds 
i hands, collected by him in England 
diocesan school, to the amount of 
§3700 ; also, a valuable donation of theo- 
logical books from tlie same source. 

In all our parishes much attention is 
paid to the instruction of the young in 
Sunday Schools. It is a subject of con- 
' and untiring attention among all 
pastors; and has been so for more 
than twenty years. Some of our parishes 
have libraries of great and increasing val- 
ue, which are doing much towards the 
general diffusion of knowledge both sec- 
ular and religious — a knowledge of the 
litulion, discipline and worship of 
Christian Church being, certainly, 
not a neglected department. 

According to tlie journal of the Inst 
invention there are, at this time, in the 
iocese of Vermont twenty-four Clergy- 
men, and 37 churches or parishes* 
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